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Preface 


jhis  revision  of  A  Quarto  of  Modem  Literature  retains  the  more  valuable  selections  of  the 
first  edition  and  in  addition  includes  selections  from  important  recent  works,  both  prose 
and  poetry.  Some  new  authors  have  been  included  and  in  some  cases  authors  appearing 
in  the  1935  edition  are  represented  by  new  selections.  The  poetry  section  has  been  expanded 
by  including  writers  such  as  Archibald  MacLeish,  and  by  a  group  of  light  verse.  The  prose 
section  has  a  completely  changed  group  of  selections  on  art  and  literature  and  added  personal 
essays  and  articles  on  current  affairs.  A  generous  portion  of  A  Farewell  to  Anns  illustrates  the 
scope  and  movement  of  novels  longer  than  Ethan  Frome.  The  purpose  of  the  present  edition 
remains  the  same  as  that  of  the  original  book. 

The  first  third  of  our  century  saw  such  a  live  and  varied  intellectual  activity  that  any 
gathering  of  its  literature  must  reflect  both  its  energy  and  its  conflicts.  The  first  decade,  es- 
pecially in  the  United  States,  largely  continued  the  "age  of  confidence"  of  the  preceding  gen- 
eration, though  with  a  steadily  growing  body  of  realistic  fiction  and  of  acute  social  criticism, 
even  more  marked  in  England.  The  War  of  1914-1918  developed  a  conservative  reaction  but 
more  conspicuously  intensified  the  current  of  realism,  emphasized  the  uncertainty  of  convic- 
tions, encouraged  experiment  in  subject,  form,  and  style.  The  newest  generation  of  writers 
seems  somewhat  more  positive  in  its  social  direction,  more  poised  in  form,  developing  in  vigor 
and  subtlety  and  reasonableness — but  no  one  would  attempt  to  summarize  our  immediate 
literature  in  a  phrase. 

A  Quarto  of  Modern  Literature  represents  this  varied  literature  with  selections  from  each  of 
these  "generations"  in  the  different  literary  types.  It  is  illuminating  to  consider  some  of  the 
changes  in  subject  and  in  treatment  made  possible  in  even  this  short  time — by  comparing  and 
contrasting,  say,  The  Apple  Tree  and  The  Web  of  Earth,  A.  E.  Housman  and  Kenneth  Fearing, 
Ethan  Frome  and  Young  Writer  Remembering  Chicago.  Any  such  study  will  make  us  hesitate  still 
more  before  generalizing  about  "contemporary  literature." 

The  Biography,  Factual  Prose,  and  Short  Story  sections  can  serve  as  background  for 
student  themes,  by  offering  possible  patterns  for  writing  personal  experiences  and  short  criti- 
cisms and  by  offering  articles  that  start  trains  of  thought  and  discussion  to  serve  as  the  back- 
ground for  critical  articles.  The  variety  of  styles  represented,  all  current  and  all  with  virtues 
of  their  own,  suggests  the  flexibility  and  effectiveness  of  modern  English  prose,  a  variety  and 
strength  it  has  not  shown  since  Elizabethan  times. 
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iv  PREFACE 

Actually  these  articles  and  stones  and  poems  and  plays  have  not  been  drawn  together  for 
historical  or  technical  reasons,  but  for  their  own  sakes.  They  are  offered  in  the  hope  that  they 
will  provoke  discussion,  in  dormitory  rooms  as  well  as  in  classrooms,  that  some  will  give 
moments  of  illumination,  of  increased  understanding  of  ourselves  and  of  others:  for  we  can 
consider  with  detachment  situations  in  literature  (such  as  those  of  The  Luxury  of  Integrity  or 
Spider!  Spider!  or  The  Silver  Cord)  as  we  never  could  if  they  were  happening  to  ourselves  or  to 
our  friends. 

Most  important  of  all,  these  selections  are  here  for  immediate  enjoyment,  for  the  qualities 
that  arouse  in  us  a  sincere  and  immediate  response,  whether  from  depth  or  poignancy  of  emo- 
tion, fantasy,  suspense,  humor,  invective,  keenness  of  analysis,  ripe  reflection,  convincing 
glimpses  of  life,  or  stimulating  ideals.  .  .  .  Naturally  no  one  person  can  "like"  in  the  same 
way  or  to  the  same  degree  both  Thomas  Hardy  and  Carl  Sandburg,  Dear  Brutus  and  Justice,  but 
each  has  a  meaning  and  a  quality  that  we  can  understand  and  feel,  and  each  will  appeal  pro- 
foundly to  some  temperament. 

We  believe  that  the  study  of  literature  is  not  essentially  different  from  the  reading  of  liter- 
ature, that  study  intensifies  and  enriches  the  experience  of  reading,  and  that  the  greatest  profit 
of  a  course  in  literature  is  in  helping  students  to  find  more  often  this  enjoyment. 

L.  B. 
P.  G.  P. 
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Ethan  Frome 

Edith  Wharton 


Edith  Wharton  (1863-1937)  was  born  in  New  York  City.  She  spent 
most  of  her  childhood  and  youth  in  Europe,  was  privately  educated,  and 
was  always  interested  in  writing.  She  began  to  publish  in  1889.  Henry 
James  was  greatly  taken  by  her  work,  and  had  a  considerable  influ- 
ence on  her  ideas  of  creative  technique.  After  1906  she  lived  chiefly  in 
France.  During  the  World  War  she  engaged  in  relief  work,  and  was  the 
recipient  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  from  France  and  the  Order  of  Leopold 
from  Belgium.  In  1924  she  was  made  an  Officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honor. 
She  was  awarded  the  Gold  Medal  of  the  National  Institute  of  Arts  and 
Letters  in  1925,  and  a  D.Litt.  from  Yale.  ". . .  every  great  novel,"  she  says, 
"must  first  of  all  be  based  on  a  profound  sense  of  moral  values  and  then 
constructed  with  a  classical  unity  and  economy  of  means."  Her  books 
include  The  House  of  Mirth  (1905),  which  established  her  reputation, 
Ethan  Frome  (1911),  often  called  her  finest  work,  The  Age  of  Innocence, 
which  won  the  Pulitzer  Prize,  several  volumes  of  short  stories,  and  The 
Writing  of  Fiction. 


had  the  story,  bit  by  bit,  from  various  people,  and, 
as  generally  happens  in  such  cases,  each  time  it  was 
a  different  story. 

If  you  know  Starkfield,  Massachusetts,  you  know  the 
post-office.  If  you  know  the  post-office  you  must  have 
seen  Ethan  Frome  drive  up  to  it,  drop  the  reins  on  his 
hollow-backed  bay  and  drag  himself  across  the  brick 
pavement  to  the  white  colonnade:  and  you  must  have 
asked  who  he  was. 

It  was  there  that,  several  years  ago,  I  saw  him  for  the 
first  time;  and  the  sight  pulled  me  up  sharp.  Even  then 
he  was  the  most  striking  figure  in  Starkfield,  though  he 
was  but  the  ruin  of  a  man.  It  was  not  so  much  his  great 
height  that  marked  him,  for  the  "natives"  were  easily 
singled  out  by  their  lank  longitude  from  the  stockier 
foreign  breed :  it  was  the  careless  powerful  look  he  had, 
in  spite  of  a  lameness  checking  each  step  like  the  jerk  of  a 
chain.  There  was  something  bleak  and  unapproachable 
in  his  face,  and  he  was  so  stiffened  and  grizzled  that  I 
took  him  for  an  old  man  and  was  surprised  to  hear  that 
he  was  not  more  than  fifty-two.  I  had  this  from  Harmon 
Gow,  who  had  driven  the  stage  from  Bettsbridge  to 
Starkfield  in  pre-troiley  days  and  knew  the  chronicle  of 
all  the  families  on  his  line. 

"He's  looked  that  way  ever  since  he  had  his  smash-up; 
and  that's  twenty-four  years  ago  come  nest  February," 
Harmon  threw  out  between  reminiscent  pauses. 

The  "smash-up"  it  was— I  gathered  from  the  same  in- 
formant— which,  besides  drawing  the  red  gash  across 

Reprinted  by  permission  of  the  author  and  vi  the.  publishers,  Charles 
Scribncr*s  Sons,  New  York. 


Ethan  Frome's  forehead,  had  so  shortened  and  warped 
his  right  side  that  it  cost  him  a  visible  effort  to  take  the 
few  steps  from  his  buggy  to  the  post-office  window.  He 
used  to  drive  in  from  his  farm  every  day  at  about  noon, 
and  as  that  was  my  own  hour  for  fetching  my  mail  I 
often  passed  him  in  the  porch  or  stood  beside  him  while 
we  waited  on  the  motions  of  the  distributing  hand  be- 
hind the  grating.  I  noticed  that,  though  he  came  so 
punctually,  he  seldom  received  anything  but  a  copy 
of  the  Bettsbridge  Eagle,  which  he  put  without  a  glance 
into  his  sagging  pocket.  At  intervals,  however,  the  post- 
master would  hand  him  an  envelope  addressed  to  Mrs. 
Zenobia — or  Mrs.  Zeena — Frome,  and  usually  bearing 
conspicuously  in  the  upper  left-hand  corner  the  address 
of  some  manufacturer  of  patent  medicine  and  the  name 
of  his  specific  These  documents  my  neighbour  would 
also  pocket  without  a  glance,  as  if  too  much  used  to  them 
to  wonder  at  their  number  and  variety,  and  would  then 
turn  away  with  a  silent  nod  to  the  post-master. 

Every  one  in  Starkfield  knew  him  and  gave  him  a 
greeting  tempered  to  his  own  grave  mien;  but  his  taci- 
turnity was  respected  and  it  was  only  on  rare  occasions 
that  one  of  the  older  men  of  the  place  detained  him  for  a 
word.  When  this  happened  he  would  listen  quietly,  his 
blue  eyes  on  the  speaker's  face,  and  answer  in  so  low  a 
tone  that  his  words  never  reached  me;  then  he  would 
climb  stiffly  into  his  buggy,  gather  up  the  reins  in  his  left 
hand  and  drive  slowly  away  in  the  direction  of  his  farm. 

"It  was  a  pretty  had  smash-up?"  I  questioned  Harmon, 
looking  after  Frome's  retreating  figure,  and  thinking 
how  gallantly  his  lean  brown  head,  with  its  shock  of 
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it  hair,  must  have  sat  on  his  strong  shoulders  before 
they  were  bent  out  of  shape. 

"Wust  kind,"  my  informant  assented.  "More'n  enough 
to  kill  most  men.  Bat  the  Fromes  are  tough.  Ethanll 
likely  touch  a  hundred." 

"Good  God!"  I  exclaimed.  At  the  moment  Ethan 
Frome,  after  climbing  to  his  seat,  had  leaned  over  to 
assure  himself  of  the  security  of  a  wooden  box — also  with 
a  druggist's  label  on  it — which  he  had  placed  in  the  back 
of  dje  buggy,  and  I  saw  his  face  as  it  probably  looked 
when  he  thought  himself  alone.  "That  man  touch  a 
hundred  ?  He  looks  as  if  he  was  dead  and  in  hell  now!" 

Harmon  drew  a  slab  of  tobacco  from  his  pocket,  cut 
off  a  wedge  and  pressed  it  into  the  leather  pouch  of  bis 
cheek.  "Guess  he's  been  in  Starkfield  too  many  winters. 
Most  of  die  smart  ones  get  away," 

"Why  didn't  he?" 

"Somebody  had  to  stay  and  care,  for  the  folks.  There 
warn't  ever  anybody  but  Ethan.  Fust  his  father — then 
his  mother — then  his  wife." 

"And  then  the  smash-up?" 

Harmon  chuckled  sardonically.  "That's  so.  He  had  to 
stay  then." 

"I  see.  And  since  then  they've  had  to  care  for  him?5' 

Harmon  thoughtfully  passed  his  tobacco  to  the  other 
cheek.  "Oh,  as  to  that:  I  guess  it's  always  Ethan  done 
the  caring."  » 

Though  Harmon  Gow  developed  the  tale  as  far  as 
his  mental  and  moral  reach  permitted,  there  were  per- 
ceptible gaps  between  his  facts,  and  I  had  the  sense  that 
the  deeper  meaning  of  the  story  was  in  the  gaps.  But  one 
phrase  stuck  in  my  memory  and  served  as  the  nucleus 
about  which  I  grouped  my  subsequent  inferences: 
"Guess  he's  been  in  Starkfield  too  many  winters," 

Before  my  own  rime  there  was  up  I  had  learned  to 
know  what  that  meant.  Yet  I  had  come  in  the  degen- 
erate day  of  trolley,  bicycle  and  rural  delivery,  when 
communication  was  easy  between  the  scattered  moun- 
tain villages,  and  the  bigger  towns  in  trie  valleys,  such 
as  Bettsbridge  and  Shadd's  Falls,  had  libraries,  theatres 
and  Y.  M.  CA.  halls  to  which  the  youth  of  the  bills 
could  descend  for  recreation.  But  when  winter  shut 
down  on  Starkfield,  and  the  village  lay  under  a  sheet  of 
snow  perpetually  renewed  from  the  pale  skies,  I  began 
to  see  what  life  there — or  rather  its  negation — must  have 
been  in  Ethan  Frome's  young  manhood. 

I  had  been  sent  up  by  my  employers  on  a  job  con- 
nected widi  the  big  power-house  at  Corbury  Junction, 
and  a  long-drawn  carpenters'  strike  had  so  delayed  the 
work  that  I  found  myself  anchored  at  Starkfield — the 
nearest  habitable  spot — for  the  best  part  of  the  winter.  I 
chafed  at  first,  and  then,  under  die  hypnotising  e5ect  of 
routine,  gradually  began  to  find  a  grim  satisfaction  in 
the  life.  During  the  early  part  of  my  stay  I  bad  been 
struck  by  the  contrast  between  the  vitality  of  the.  climate 


and  the  deadness  of  the  community.  Day  by  day,  after 
the  December  snows  were  over,  a  blazing  blue  sky 
poured  down  torrents  of  light  and  air  on  the  white  land- 
scape, which  gave  them  back  in  an  intenser  glitter.  One 
would  have  supposed  that  such  an  atmosphere  must 
quicken  the  emotions  as  well  as  the  blood;  but  it  seemed 
to  produce  no  change  except  that  of  retarding  still  more 
the  sluggish  pulse  of  Starkfield.  When  I  had  been  there 
a  little  longer,  and  had  seen  this  phase  of  crystal  clear- 
ness followed  by  long  stretches  of  sunless  cold;  when 
the  storms  of  February  had  pitched  their  white  tents 
about  the  devoted  village  and  the  wild  cavalry  of  March 
winds  had  charged  down  to  their  support;  I  began  to 
understand  why  Starkfield  emerged  from  its  six  months' 
siege  like  a  starved  garrison  capitulating  without  quarter. 
Twenty  years  earlier  die  means  of  resistance  must  have 
been  far  fewer,  and  the  enemy  in  command  of  almost  all 
the  hues  of  access  between  the  beleaguered  villages;  and, 
considering  these  things,  I  felt  the  sinister  force  of  Har- 
mon's phrase,  "Most  of  the  smart  ones  gtt  away."  But 
if  that  were  the  case,  how  could  any  combination  of  ob- 
stacles have  hindered  the  flight  of  a  man  like  Ethan 
Frome? 

During  my  stay  at  Starkfield  I  lodged  with  a  middle- 
aged  widow  colloquially  known  as  Mrs.  Ned  Hale.  Mrs. 
Hale's  father  had  been  the  village  lawyer  of  the  previous 
generation,  and  "lawyer  Varaum's  house,"  where  my 
landlady  still  lived  with  her  mother,  was  the  most  con- 
siderable mansion  in  the  village.  It  stood  at  one  end  of 
the  main  street,  its  classic  portico  and  small-paned  win- 
dows looking  down  a  flagged  path  between  Norway 
spruces  to  the  slim  white  steeple  of  the  Congregational 
church.  It.  was  clear  that  the  Varnum  fortunes  were  at 
die  ebb.  but  the  two  women  did  what  tiiey  could  to  pre- 
serve a  decent  dignity;  and  Mrs.  Hale,  in  particular,  had 
a  certain  wan  refinement  not  out  of  keeping  with  her 
pale  old-fashioned  house. 

In  the  "best  parlour,"  with  its  black  horse-hair  and 
mahogany  weakly  illuminated  by  a  gurgling  Carcel 
lamp,  I  listened  every  evening  to  another  and  more  deli- 
cately shaded  version  of  the  Starkfield  chronicle.  It  was 
not  that  Mrs.  Ned  Hale  felt,  or  affected,  any  social 
superiority  to  the  people  about  her;  it  was  only  that  the 
accident  of  a  finer  sensibility  and  a  little  more  education 
had  put  just  enough  distance  between  herself  and  her 
neighbours  to  enable  her  to  judge  them  with  detach- 
ment. She  was  not  unwilling  to  exercise  this  faculty,  and 
I  had  great  hopes  of  getting  from  her  the  missing  facts 
of  Ethan  Frome's  story,  or  rather  such  a  key  to  his  char- 
acter as  should  co-ordinate  the  facts  I  knew.  Her  mind 
was  a  store-house  of  innocuous  anecdote,  and  any  ques- 
tion about  her  acquaintances  brought  forth  a  volume  of 
detail;  but  on  the  subject  of  Ethan  Frome  I  found  her  un- 
expectedly reticent.  There  was  no  hint  of  disapproval  in 
her  reserve;  I  merely  felt  in  her  an  insurmountable  re- 
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luctancc  to  speak  of  him  or  his  affairs,  a  low  "Yea,  I  knew 
them  both  ...  it  was  awful  .  .  ."  seeming  to  be  the  ut- 
most concession  that  her  distress  could  make  to  my 
curiosity. 

So  marked  was  the  change  in  her  manner,  such  depths 
of  sad  initiation  did  it  imply,  that,  with  some  doubts  as 
to  my  delicacy,  I  put  the  case  anew  to  my  village  oracle, 
Harmon  Gow;  but  got  for  my  pains  only  an  uncompre- 
hending grunt. 

"Ruth  Varnum  was  always  as  nervous  as  a  rat;  and, 
come  to  think  of  it,  she  was  the  first  one  to  see  'em  after 
they  was  picked  up.  It  happened  right  below  lawyer 
Varnum 's,  down  at  the  bend  of  the  Corbury  road,  just 
round  about  the  time  diat  Ruth  got  engaged  to  Ned 
Hale.  The  young  folks  was  all  friends,  and  I  guess  she 
just  can't  bear  to  talk  about  it.  She's  had  troubles  enough 
of  her  own," 

All  the  dwellers  in  Starkfield,  as  in  more  notable  com- 
munities, had  had  troubles  enough  of  their  own  to  make 
them  comparatively  indifferent  to  those  of  their  neigh- 
bours; and  though  al!  conceded  that  Ethan  Frome's  had 
been  beyond  the  common  measure,  no  one  gave  me  an 
explanation  of  the  look  in  his  face  which,  as  1  persisted 
in  thinking,  neither  poverty  nor  physical  suffering  could 
have  put  there.  Nevertheless,  I  might  have  contented 
myself  with  the  story  pieced  together  from  these  hints 
had  it  not  been  for  the  provocation  of  Mrs.  Hale's  silence, 
and — a  litde  later — for  the  accident  of  personal  contact 
with  the  man. 

On  my  arrival  at  Starkfield,  Denis  Eady,  the  rich  Irish 
grocer,  who  was  the  proprietor  of  Starkfield's  nearest 
approach  to  a  livery  stable,  had  entered  into  an  agree- 
ment to  send  me  over  daily  to  Corbury  Flats,  where  I  had 
to  pick  up  my  train  for  the  Junction.  But  about  the 
middle  of  the  winter  Eady's  horses  fell  ill  of  a  local 
epidemic.  The  illness  spread  to  the  other  Starkfield 
stables  and  for  a  day  or  two  I  was  put  to  it  to  find  a 
means  of  transport.  Then  Harmon  Gow  suggested  that 
Ethan  Frome's  bay  was  still  on  his  legs  and  that  his 
owner  might  be  glad  to  drive  me  over. 

I  stared  at  die  suggestion.  "Ethan  Frome?  But  I've 
never  even  spoken  to  him.  Why  on  earth  should  he  put 
himself  out  for  me?" 

Harmon's  answer  surprised  me  still  more.  "I  don't 
know  as  he  would;  but  I  know  he  wouldn't  be  sorry  to 
earn  a  dollar." 

I  had  been  told  that  Frome  was  poor,  and  that  the  saw- 
mill and  the  arid  acres  of  his  farm  yielded  scarcely 
enough  to  keep  his  household  through  the  winter;  but  I 
had  not  supposed  him  to  be  in  such  want  as  Harmon's 
words  implied,  and  I  expressed  my  wonder. 

"Well,  matters  ain't  gone  any  too  well  with,  him," 
Harmon  said.  "When  a  man's  been  setting  round  like  a 
hulk  for  twenty  years  or  more,  seeing  things  that  want 
doing,  it  eats  inter  him,  and  he  loses  his  grit.  That  Frome 


farm  was  always  'bout  as  hare's  a  milkpan  when  the  cat's 
been  round;  and  you  know  what  one  of  them  old  water- 
mills  is  wuth  nowadays.  When  Ethan  could  sweat  over 
'em  both  from  sun-up  to  dark  he  kinder  choked  a  living 
out  of  'em;  but  his  folks  ate  up  most  everything,  even 
a,  and  I  don't  see  how  he  makes  out  now.  Fust  his 
father  got  a  kick,  out  haying,  and  went  soft  in  the  brain, 
and  gave  away  money  like  Bible  texts  afore  he  died. 
Then  his  mother  got  queer  and  dragged  along  for  years 
as  weak  as  a  baby;  and  his  wife  Zeena,  she's  always  been 
the  greatest  hand  at  doctoring  in  the  county.  Sickness 
and  trouble:  that's  what  Ethan's  had  his  plate  full  up 
with,  ever  since  the  very  first  helping." 

The  next  morning,  when  I  looked  out,  I  saw  the 
hollow-backed  bay  between  the  Varnum  spruces,  and 
Ethan  Frome,  throwing  back  his  worn  bearskin,  made 
room  for  me  in  the  sleigh  at  his  side.  After  that,  for  a 
week,  he  drove  me  over  every  morning  to  Corbury  Flats, 
and  on  my  return  in  the  afternoon  met  me  again  and 
carried  me  back  through  the  icy  night  to  Starkfield.  The 
distance  each  way  was  barely  three  miles,  but  the  old 
bay's  pace  was  slow,  and  even  with,  firm  snow  under  the 
runners  we  were  nearly  an  hour  on  the  way.  Ethan 
Frome  drove  in  silence,  the  reins  loosely  held  in  his  left 
hand,  his  brown  seamed  profile,  under  tine  helmet-like 
peak  of  the  cap,  relieved  against  the  banks  of  snow  like 
the  bronze  image  of  a  hero.  He  never  turned  his  face  to 
mine,  or  answered,  except  in  monosyllables,  the  ques- 
tions I  put,  or  such  slight  pleasantries  as  I  ventured.  He 
seemed  a  part  of  the  mute  melancholy  landscape,  an 
incarnation  of  its  frozen  woe,  with  all  that  was  warm  and 
sentient  in  him  fast  hound  below  the  surface;  but  there 
was  nothing  unfriendly  in  his  silence.  I  simply  felt  that 
he  lived  in  a  depth  of  moral  isolation  too  remote  for 
casual  access,  and  I  had  the  sense  that  his  loneliness  was 
not  merely  the  result  of  his  personal  plight,  tragic  as  I 
guessed  that  to  be,  but  had  in  it,  as  Harmon  Gow  had 
hinted,  the  profound  accumulated  cold  of  many  Stark- 
field winters. 

Only  once  or  twice  was  the  distance  between  us 
bridged  for  a  moment;  and  the  glimpses  thus  gained 
confirmed  my  desire  to  know  more.  Once  I  happened 
to  speak  of  an  engineering  job  I  had  been  on  the  previous 
year  in  Florida,  and  of  the  contrast  between  the  winter 
landscape  about  us  and  that  in  which  I  had  found  my- 
self the  year  before;  and  to  my  surprise  Frome  said  sud- 
denly: "Yes:  I  was  down  there  once,  and  for  a  good 
while  afterward  I  could  call  up  the  sight  of  it  in  winter. 
But  now  it's  ail  snowed  under." 

He  said  no  more,  and  I  had  to  guess  the  rest  from  the 
inflection  of  his  voice  and  his  sharp  relapse  into  silence. 

Another  day,  on  getting  into  my  train  at  the  Flats,  I 
missed  a  volume  of  popular  science — I  think  it  was  on 
some  recent  discoveries  in  bio-chemistry — which  I  had 
carried  with  me  to  read  on  the  way.  I  thought  no  more 
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about  it  till  I  got  into  the  sleigh  again  that  evening,  and 
saw  the  book  in  Frome's  hand. 

"I  found  it  after  you  were  gone,"  he  said. 

I  put  the  volume  into  my  pocket  and  we  dropped  back 
into  our  usual  silence;  but  as  we  began  to  crawl  up  the 
long  hill  from  Corbury  Flats  to  the  Starkfield  ridge  I 
became  aware  in  the  dusk  that  he  had  turned  his  face 
:o  mine. 

"There  are  things  in  that  book  that  I  didn't  know  the 
first  word  about,"  he  said. 

I  wondered  less  at  his  words  than  at  the  queer  note 
of  resentment  in  his  voice.  He  was  evidendy  surprised 
and  slightly  aggrieved  at  his  own  ignorance. 

"Does  that  sort  of  thing  interest  you?"  I  asked. 

"It  used  to." 

"There  are  one  or  two  rather  new  things  in  the  book : 
there  have  been  some  big  strides  lately  in  that  particular 
line  of  research."  I  waited  a  moment  for  an  answer 
that  did  not  come;  then  I  said:  "If  you'd  like  to  look 
the  book  through  I'd  be  glad  to  leave  it  with  you." 

He  hesitated,  and  I  had  the  impression  that  he  felt 
himself  about  to  yield  to  a  stealing  tide  of  inertia; 
then.  "Thank  you — I'll  take  it,"  he  answered  shordy. 

i.  hoped  that  this  incident  might  set  up  some  more 
direct  communication  between  us.  Frome  was  so  simple 
and  straightforward  that  I  was  sure  his  curiosity  about 
the  book  was  based  on  a  genuine  interest  in  its  subject. 
Such  tastes  and  acquirements  in  a  man  of  his  condition 
made  the  contrast  more  poignant  between  his  outer  situ- 
ation and  his  inner  needs,  and  I  hoped  that  the  chance 
of  giving  expression  to  the  latter  might  at  least  unseal  his 
lips.  But  something  in  his  past  history,  or  in  his  present 
way  of  living,  had  apparently  driven  him  too  deeply  into 
himself  for  any  casual  impulse  to  draw  him  back  to  his 
kind.  At  our  next  meeting  he  made  no  allusion  to  the 
book,  and  our  intercourse  seemed  fated  to  remain  as 
negative  and  one-sided  as  if  there  had  been  no  break  in 
his  reserve. 

Frome  had  been  driving  me  over  to  the  Fiats  for 
about  a  week  when  one  morning  I  looked  out  of  my 
window  into  a  thick  snow-fall.  The  height  of  the  white 
waves  massed  against  the  garden-fence  and  along  the 
wall  of  the  church  showed  that  the  storm  must  have 
been  going  on  all  night,  and  that  the  drifts  were  likely 
to  be  heavy  in  the  open.  I  thought  it  probable  that  my 
train  would  be  delayed;  but  I  had  to  be  at  the  power- 
house for  an  hour  or  two  diat  afternoon,  and  I  decided,  if 
Frome  turned  up,  to  push  through  to  the  Flats  and  wait 
there  till  my  train  came  in.  I  don't  know  why  I  put  it  in 
the  conditional,  however,  for  I  never  doubted  that  Frome 
would  appear.  He  was  not  the  kind  of  man  to  be  turned 
from  his  business  by  any  commotion  of  the  elements; 
and  at  the  appointed  hour  his  sleigh  glided  up  through 
the  snow  like  a  stage-apparition  behind  thickening  veils 
of  gauae. 


I  was  getting  to  know  him  too  well  to  express  either 
wonder  or  gratitude  at  his  keeping  his  appointment;  but 
I  exclaimed  in  surprise  as  I  saw  him  turn  his  horse  in  a 
direction  opposite  to  that  of  the  Corbury  road. 

"The  railroad's  blocked  by  a  freight-train  that  got 
stuck  in  a  drift  below  the  Flats,"  he  explained,  as  we 
jogged  ofi  into  the  stinging  whiteness. 

"But  look  here — where  axe  you  taking  me,  then?" 

"Straight  to  the  Junction,  by  the  shortest  way,"  he  an- 
swered, pointing  up  School  House  Hill  with  his  whip. 

"To  the  Junction — in  this  storm?  Why,  it's  a  good  ten 
miles!" 

"The  bay'll  do  it  if  you  give  him  time.  You  said  you 
had  some  business  there  this  afternoon.  I'll  see  you  get 
there." 

He  said  it  so  quiedy  that  I  could  only  answer:  "You're 
doing  me  the  biggest  kind  of  a  favour." 

"That's  all  right,"  he  rejoined. 

Abreast  of  the  schoolhouse  the  road  forked,  and  we 
dipped  down  a  lane  to  the  left,  between  hemlock  boughs 
bent  inward  to  their  trunks  by  die  weight  of  the  snow.  I 
had  often  walked  that  way  on  Sundays,  and  knew  that 
the  solitary  roof  showing  through  bare  branches  near  the 
bottom  of  the  hill  was  that  of  Frome's  saw-mill.  It  looked 
exanimate  enough,  with  its  idle  wheel  looming  above 
the  black  stream  dashed  with  yellow-white  spume,  and 
its  cluster  of  sheds  sagging  under  their  white  load.  Frome 
did  not  even  turn  his  head  as  we  drove  by,  and  still  in 
silence  we  began  to  mount  the  next  slope.  About  a  mile 
farther,  on  a  road  I  had  never  travelled,  we  came  to  an 
orchard  of  starved  apple-trees  writhing  over  a  hillside 
among  outcroppings  of  slate  that  nuzzled  up  through 
the  snow  like  animals  pushing  out  their  noses  to  breathe. 
Beyond  the  orchard  lay  a  field  or  two,  their  boundaries 
lost  under  drifts;  and  above  the  fields,  huddled  against 
the  white  immensities  of  land  and  sky,  one  of  those 
lonely  New  England  farm-houses  that  make  the  land- 
scape lonelier. 

"That's  my  place,"  said  Frome,  with  a  sideway  jerk 
of  his  lame  elbow;  and  in  the  distress  and  oppression  of 
the  scene  I  did  not  know  what  to  answer.  The  snow  had 
ceased,  and  a  flash  of  watery  sunlight  exposed  the  house 
on  the  slope  above  us  in  all  its  plaintive  ugliness.  The 
black  wraith  of  a  deciduous  creeper  flapped  from  the 
porch,  and  the  thin  wooden  walls,  under  their  worn  coat 
of  paint,  seemed  to  shiver  in  the  wind  that  had  risen 
with  the  ceasing  of  the  snow. 

"The  house  was  bigger  in  my  father's  time:  I  had  to 
take  down  the  'L,'  a  while  back,"  Frome  continued, 
checking  with  a  twitch  of  the  left  rein  the  bay's  evident 
intention  of  turning  in  through  the  broken-down  gate. 

I  saw  then  that  the  unusually  forlorn  and  stunted  look 
of  the  house  was  pardy  due  to  the  loss  of  what  is  known 
in  New  England  as  the  "L":  that  long  deep-roofed  ad- 
junct usually  built  at  right  angles  to  the  main  house,  and 
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sacinectiug  it,  by  way  of  store-rooms  and  tool-house,  with 
the  wood-shed  and  cow-barn.  Whether  because  of  its 
symbolic  sense,  the  image  it  presents  of  a  life  linked  with 
the  soil,  and  enclosing  in  itself  the  chief  sources  of 
warmth  and  nourishment,  or  whether  merely  because  of 
the  consolatory  thought  that  it  enables  the  dwellers  in 
diat  harsh  climate  to  get  to  their  morning's  work  with- 
out facing  the  weather,  it  is  certain  that  the  "L"  rather 
than  the  house  itself  seems  to  be  the  centre,  the  actual 
hearth-stone,  of  the  New  England  farm.  Perhaps  this 
connection  of  ideas,  which  had  often  occurred  to  me  in 
my  rambles  about  Starkfield,  caused  me  to  hear  a  wistful 
note  in  Frome's  words,  and  to  see  in  the  diminished 
dwelling  the  image  of  his  own  shrunken  bod)'. 

"We're  kinder  side-tracked  here  now,"  he  added,  "but 
there  was  considerable  passing  before  the  railroad  was 
carried  through  to  the  Flats."  He  roused  the  lagging  bay 
with  another  twitch;  then,  as  if  the  mere  sight  of  the 
house  had  let  me  too  deeply  into  his  confidence  for  any 
farther  pretence  of  reserve,  he  went  on  slowly:  "I've  al- 
ways set  down  the  worst  of  mother's  trouble  to  that. 
When  she  got  the  rheumatism  so  bad  she  couldn't  move 
around  she  used  to  sit  up  there  and  watch  the  road  by 
the  hour;  and  one  year,  when  they  was  six  months  mend- 
iag  the  Bettsbridge  pike  after  the  floods,  and  Harmon 
Gow  had  to  bring  his  stage  round  this  way,  she  picked 
up  so  that  she  used  to  get  down  to  the  gate  most  days  to 
see  him.  But  after  the  trains  begun  running  nobody  ever 
come  by  here  to  speak  of,  and  mother  never  could  get  it 
through  her  head  what  had  happened,  and  it  preyed  on 
her  right  along  till  she  died." 

As  we  turned  into  the  Corbury  road  the  snow  began 
to  fall  again,  cutting  off  our  last  glimpse  of  the  house; 
and  Frome's  silence  fell  with  it,  ietting  down  between 
us  the  old  veil  of  reticence.  This  time  the  wind  did  not 
cease  with  the  return  of  the  snow.  Instead,  it  sprang  up 
to  a  gale  which  now  and  then,  from  a  tattered  sky,  flung 
pale  sweeps  of  sunlight  over  a  landscape  chaotically 
tossed.  But  the  bay  was  as  good  as  Frome's  word,  and 
we  pushed  on  to  the  Junction  through  the  wild  white 
scene. 

In  the  afternoon  the  storm  held  off,  and  the  clearness 
in  the  west  seemed  to  my  inexperienced  eye  the  pledge  of 
a  fair  evening.  I  finished  my  business  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible, and  we  set  out  for  Starkfield  with  a  good  chance  of 
getting  there  for  supper.  But  at  sunset  the  clouds  gath- 
ered again,  bringing  an  earlier  night,  and  the  snow  be- 
gan to  fall  straight  and  steadily  from  a  sky  without  wind, 
in  a  soft  universal  diffusion  more  coiifusing  than  the 
gusts  and  eddies  of  the  morning.  It  seemed  to  be  a  part 
of  the  thickening  darkness,  to  be  the  winter  night  itself 
descending  on  us  layer  by  layer. 

The  small  ray  of  Frome's  lantern  was  soon  lost  in  this 
smothering  medium,  in  which  even  his  sense  of  direc- 
tion, and  the  bay's  homing  instinct,  finally  ceased  to  serve 


us.  Two  or  three  times  some  ghostly  landmark  sprang 
up  to  warn  us  that  we  were  astray,  and  then  was  sucked 
back  into  the  mist;  and  when  we  finally  regained  our 
road  the  old  horse  began  to  show  signs  of  exhaustion. 
1  felt  myself  to  blame  for  having  accepted  Frome's  offer, 
and  after  a  short  discussion  I  persuaded  him  to  let  me  get 
out  of  die  sleigh  and  walk  along  through  die  snow  at 
the  bay's  side.  In  this  way  we  struggled  on  for  another 
mile  or  two,  and  at  last  reached  a  point  where  Frome, 
peering  into  what  seemed  to  me  formless  night,  said: 
"That's  my  gate  down  yonder*" 

The  last  stretch  had  been  the  hardest  part  of  the  way. 
The  bitter  cold  and  the  heavy  going  had  nearly  knocked 
the  wind  out  of  me,  and  I  could  feel  the  horse's  side  tick- 
ing like  a  clock  under  my  hand. 

"Look  here,  Frome,"  I  began,  "there's  no  earthly  use 
in  your  going  any  farther—"  but  he  interrupted  me: 
"Nor  you  neither.  There's  been  about  enough  of  this  for 
anybody." 

I  understood  that  he  was  offering  me  a  night's  shelter 
at  the  farm,  and  without  answering  I  turned  into  the 
gate  at  his  side,  and  followed  him  to  me  barn,  where  I 
helped  him  to  unharness  and  bed  down  the  tired  horse. 
When  this  was  done  he  unhooked  the  lantern  from  the 
sleigh,  stepped  out  again  into  the  night,  and  called  to  me 
over  his  shoulder:  "This  way." 

Far  off  above  us  a  square  of  light  trembled  through 
the  screen  of  snow.  Staggering  along  in  Frome's  wake 
I  floundered  toward  it,  and  in  the  darkness  almost  fell 
into  one  of  the  deep  drifts  against  the  front  of  the  house. 
Frome  scrambled  up  the  slippery  steps  of  the  porch,  dig- 
ging a  way  through  die  snow  with  his  heavily  booted 
foot.  Then  he  lifted  his  lantern,  found  the  latch,  and  led 
the  way  into  the  house.  I  went  after  him  into  a  low  unlit 
passage,  at  the  back  of  which  a  ladder-like  staircase  rose 
into  obscurity.  On  our  right  a  line  of  light  marked  the 
door  of  the  room  which  had  sent  its  ray  across  the  night; 
and  behind  the  door  I  heard  a  woman's  voice  droning 
querulously. 

Frome  stamped  on  the  worn  oil-cloth  to  shake  the 
snow  from  his  boots,  and  set  down  his  lantern  on  a 
kitchen  chair  which  was  the  only  piece  of  furniture  in 
the  hall.  Then  he  opened  the  door. 

"Come  in,"  he  said;  and  as  he  spoke  the  droning  voice 
grew  still  .  .  . 

It  was  that  night  that  I  found  the  clue  to  Ethan  Frome, 
and  began  to  put  togedier  this  vision  of  his  story  . . . 


i 

The  village  lay  under  two  feet  of  snow,  with  drifts  at 
the  windy  corners.  In  a  sky  of  iron  the  points  of  the 
Dipper  hung  like  icicles  and  Orioa  flashed  his  cold  fires. 
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The  moon  had  set,  but  the  night  was  so  transparent  that 
Lhe  white  house-fronts  between  the  elms  looked  gray 
against  die  snow,  cJumps  of  bushes  made  black  stams 
on  it,  and  the  basement  windows  of  the  church  sent 
shafts  of  yellow  light  far  across  the  endless  undula- 
tions. 

Young  Ethan  Frome  v/alked  at  a  quick  pace  along 
the  deserted  street,  past  the  bank  and  Michael  Eady's 
new  brick  store  and  lawyer  Varnum's  house  with  the 
two  black  Norway  spruces  at  the  gate.  Opposite  the 
Varnum  gate,  where  the  road  fell  away  toward  the  Cor- 
bury  valley,  the  church  reared  its  slim  white  steeple  and 
narrow  peristyle.  As  the  young  man  walked  toward  it 
the  upper  windows  drew  a  black  arcade  along  the  side 
wall  of  the  building,  but  from  the  lower  openings,  on  the 
side  where  the  ground  sloped  steeply  down  to  the  Cor- 
bury  road,  the  light  shot  its  long  bars,  illuminating  many 
fresh  furrows  in  the  track  leading  to  the  basement  door, 
and  showing,  under  an  adjoining  shed,  a  line  of  sleighs 
with  heavily  blanketed  horses. 

The  night  was  perfectly  still,  and  the  air  so  dry  and 
pure  that  it  gave  little  sensation  of  cold.  The  effect  pro- 
duced on  Frome  was  rather  of  a  complete  absence  of  at- 
mosphere, a.j  though  nothing  less  tenuous  than  ether  in- 
tervened between  the  white  earth  under  his  feet  and 
the  metallic  dome  overhead.  "It's  like  being  in  an  ex- 
hausted receiver,"  he  thought.  Four  or  five  years  earlier 
he  had  taken  a  year's  course  at  a  technological  college  at 
Worcester,  and  dabbled  in  the  laboratory  with  a  friendly 
professor  of  physics;  and  the  images  supplied  by  that  ex- 
perience still  cropped  up,  at  unexpected  moments, 
through  the  totally  different  associations  of  thought  in 
which  he  had  since  been  living.  His  father's  death,  and 
the  misfortunes  following  it,  had  put  a  premature  end 
to  Ethan's  studies;  but  though  they  had  not  gone  far 
enough  to  be  of  much  practical  use  they  had  fed  his  fancy 
and  made  him  aware  of  huge  cloudy  meanings  behind 
the  daily  face  of  things. 

As  he  strode  along  through  the  snow  the  sense  of  such 
meanings  glowed  in  his  brain  and  mingled  with  the 
bodily  flush  produced  by  his  sharp  tramp.  At  the  end  of 
the  village  he  paused  before  the  darkened  front  of  the 
church.  He  stood  there  a  moment,  breathing  quickly, 
and  looking  up  and  down  the  street,  in  which  not  an- 
other figure  moved.  The  pitch  of  the  Corbury  road,  be- 
low lawyer  Varnum's  spruces,  was  the  favourite  coasting- 
ground  of  Starkfield,  and  on  clear  evenings  the  church 
corner  rang  till  late  with  the  shouts  of  the  coasters;  but 
to-night  not  a  sled  darkened  the  whiteness  of  the  long 
declivity.  The  hush  of  midnight  lay  on  the  village,  and 
all  its  waking  life  was  gathered  behind  the  church  win- 
dows, from  which  strains  of  dance-music  flowed  with  the 
broad  bands  of  yellow  light. 

The  young  man,  skirting  the  side  of  the  building,  went 
down  the  slope  toward  the  basement  door.  To  keep  out 


of  range  of  the  revealing  rays  from  within  he  made  a  cir- 
cuit through  the  untrodden  snow  and  gradually  ap- 
proached the  farther  angle  of  the  basement  wall.  Thence, 
still  hugging  the  shadow,  he  edged  his  way  cautiously 
forward  to  the  nearest  window,  holding  back  his  straight 
spare  body  and  craning  his  neck  till  he  got  a  glimpse  of 
the  room. 

Seen  thus,  from  the  pure  and  frosty  darkness  in  which 
he  stood,  it  seemed  to  be  seething  in  a  mist  of  heat.  The. 
metal  reflectors  of  the  gas-jets  sent  crude  waves  of  light 
against  the  whitewashed  walls,  and  the  iron  flanks  of  the 
stove  at  the  end  of  the  hail  looked  as  though  they  were 
heaving  with  volcanic  fires.  The  floor  was  dironged  with 
girls  and  young  men.  Down  the  side  wall  facing  the 
window  stood  a  row  o£  kitchen  chairs  from  which  the 
older  women  had  just  risen.  By  this  time  the  music  had 
stopped,  and  the  musicians — a  fiddler,  and  die  young 
lady  who  played  the  harmonium  on  Sundays — were 
hastily  refreshing  themselves  at  one  corner  of  the  supper- 
tabie  which  aligned  its  devastated  pie-dishes  and  ice- 
cream saucers  on  the  platform  at  the  end  of  the  hall. 
The  guests  were  preparing  to  leave,  and  the  tide  had 
already  set  toward  the  passage  where  coats  and  wraps 
were  hung,  when  a  young  man  with  a  sprightly  foot  and 
a  shock  of  black  hair  shot  into  the  middle  of  the  floor 
and  clapped  his  hands.  The  signal  took  instant  effect. 
The  musicians  hurried  to  their  instnunents,  the  dancers 
—some  already  half-muffled  for  departure — fell  into  line 
down  each  side  of  die  room,  the  older  spectators  slipped 
back  to  their  chairs,  and  the  lively  young  man,  after 
diving  about  here  and  there  in  the  throng,  drew  forth  a 
girl  who  had  already  wound  a  cherry-coloured  "fas- 
cinator" about  her  head,  and,  leading  her  up  to  the  end 
of  the  floor,  whirled  her  down  its  length  to  the  bounding 
tune  of  a  Virginia  reel. 

Frame's  heart  was  beating  fast.  He  had  been  straining 
for  a  glimpse  of  the  dark  head  under  the  cherry- 
coloured  scarf  and  it  vexed  him  that  another  eye  should 
have  been  quicker  than  his.  The  leader  of  the  reel,  who 
looked  as  if  he  had  Irish  blood  in  his  veins,  danced  well, 
and  his  partner  caught  his  fire.  As  she  passed  down  the 
line,  her  light  figure  swinging  from  hand  to  hand  in 
circles  of  increasing  swiftness,  the  scarf  flew  off  her  bead 
and  stood  out  behind  her  shoulders,  and  Frome.  at  each 
turn,  caught  sight  of  her  laughing  panting  lips,  the  cloud 
of  dark  hair  about  her  forehead,  and  the  dark  eyes  which 
seemed  the  only  fixed  points  in  a  maze  of  flying  lines. 

The  dancers  were  going  faster  and  faster,  and  the 
musicians,  to  keep  up  with  them,  belaboured  their  instru- 
ments like  jockeys  lashing  their  mounts  on  the  home- 
stretch; yet  it  seemed  to  the  young  man  at  the  window 
that  the  reel  would  never  end.  Now  and  then  he  turned 
his  eyes  from  the  girl's  face  to  that  of  her  partner,  which, 
in  the  exhilaradon  of  the  dance,  had  taken  on  a  look  of 
almost  impudent  ownership.  Denis  Eady  was  the  son  of 
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Michael  Eady,  the  ambitious  Irish  grocer,  whose  supple- 
ness and  effrontery  had  given  Starkfield  its  first  notion  of 
"smart"  business  methods,  and  whose  new  brick  store 
testified  to  the  success  of  the  attempt.  His  son  seemed 
likely  to  follow  in  his  steps,  and  was  meanwhile  apply- 
ing the  same  arts  to  the  conquest  of  the  Starkfield 
maidenhood.  Hitherto  Ethan  Frome  had  been  content 
to  think  him  a  mean  fellow;  but  now  he  positively  invited 
a  horse-whipping.  It  was  strange  that  the  girl  did  not 
seem  aware  of  it :  that  she  could  lift  her  rapt  face  to  her 
dancer's,  and  drop  her  hands  into  his,  without  appearing 
to  feel  the  offence  of  his  look  and  touch. 

Frome  was  in  the  habit  of  walking  into  Starkfield  to 
fetch  home  his  wife's  cousin,  Mattie  Silver,  on  the  rare 
evenings  when  some  chance  of  amusement  drew  her  to 
the  village.  It  was  his  wife  who  had  suggested,  when 
the  girl  came  to  live  with  them,  that  such  opportunities 
should  be  put  in  her  way.  Mattie  Silver  came  from 
Stamford,  and  when  she  entered  the  Fromes'  household 
to  act  as  her  cousin  Zeena's  aid  it  was  thought  best,  as 
she  came  without  pay,  not  to  let  her  feel  too  sharp  a 
contrast  between  the  life  she  had  left  and  the  isolation 
of  a  Starkfield  farm.  But  for  this— as  Frome  sardoni- 
cally reflected — it  would  hardly  have  occurred  to  Zeena 
to  take  any  thought  for  the  girl's  amusement. 

When  his  wife  first  proposed  that  they  should  give 
Mattie  an  occasional  evening  out  he.  had  inwardly  de- 
murred at  having  to  do  the  extra  two  miles  to  the  vil- 
lage and  back  after  his  hard  day  on  the  farm;  but  not 
long  afterward  he  had  reached  the  point  of  wishing  that 
Starkfield  might  give  all  its  nights  to  revelry. 

Mattie  Silver  had  lived  under  his  roof  for  a  year,  and 
from  early  morning  till  they  met  at  supper  he  had  fre- 
quent chances  of  seeing  her;  but  no  moments  in  her 
company  were  comparable  to  those  when,  her  arm  in  his, 
and  her  light  step  flying  to  keep  time  with  his  long  stride, 
they  walked  back  through  the  night  to  the  farm.  He  had 
taken  to  the  girl  from  the  first  day,  when  he  had  driven 
over  to  the  Flats  to  meet  her,  and  she  had  smiled  and 
waved  to  him  from  the  train,  crying  out  "You  must  be 
Ethan!"  as  she  jumped  down  with  her  bundles,  while  he 
reflected,  looking  over  her  slight  person :  "She  don't  look 
much  on  housework,  but  she  ain't  a  fretter,  anyhow." 
But  it  was  not  only  that  the  coming  to  his  house  of  a 
bit  of  hopeful  young  life  was  like  the  lighting  of  a 
fire  on  a  cold  hearth.  The  girl  was  more  than  the  bright 
serviceable  creature  he  had  thought  her.  She  had  an  eye 
to  see  and  an  ear  to  hear :  he  could  show  her  things  and 
tell  her  things,  and  taste  the  bliss  of  feeling  that  all  he 
imported  left  long  reverberations  and  echoes  he  could 
wake  at  will. 

It  was  during  their  night  walks  back  to  the  farm  that 
he  felt  most  intensely  the  sweetness  of  this  communion. 
He  had  always  been  more  sensitive  than  the  people 
about  him  to  the  appeal  of  natural  beauty.   His  unfin- 


ished studies  had  given  form  to  this  sensibility  and 
even  in  his  unhappiest  moments  field  and  sky  spoke 
to  him  with  a  deep  and  powerful  persuasion.  But 
hitherto  the  emotion  had  remained  in  him  as  a  silent 
ache,  veiling  with  sadness  the  beauty  that  evoked  it. 
He  did  not  even  know  whether  any  one  else  in  the 
world  felt  as  he  did,  or  whether  he  was  the  sole  victim 
of  this  mournful  privilege.  Then  he  learned  that  one 
other  spirit  had  trembled  with  the  same  touch  of  won- 
der: that  at  his  side,  living  under  his  roof  and  eating 
his  bread,  was  a  creature  to  whom  he  could  say :  "That's 
Orion  down  yonder;  the  big  fellow  to  the  right  is  Alde- 
baran,  and  the  bunch  of  little  ones— like  bees  swarming 
— they're  the  Pleiades  .  .  ."  or  whom  he  could  hold 
entranced  before  a  ledge  of  granite  thrusting  up  through 
the  fern  while  he  unrolled  the  huge  panorama  of  the  ice 
age,  and  the  long  dim  stretches  of  succeeding  time.  The 
fact  that  admiration  for  his  learning  mingled  with 
Mattie's  wonder  at  what  he  taught  was  not  the  least  part 
of  his  pleasure.  And  there  were  other  sensations,  less 
definable  but  more  exquisite,  which  drew  them  together 
with  a  shock  of  silent  joy:  the  cold  red  of  sunset  behind 
winter  hills,  the  flight  of  cloud-flocks  over  slopes  of 
golden  stubble,  or  the  intensely  blue  shadows  of  hem- 
locks on  sunlit  snow.  When  she  said  to  him  once:  "It 
looks  just  as  if  it  was  painted!"  it  seemed  to  Ethan  that 
the  art  of  definition  could  go  no  farther,  and  that  words 
had  at  last  been  found  to  utter  his  secret  soul.  .  .  . 

As  he  stood  in  the  darkness  outside  the  church  these 
memories  came  back  with  the  poignancy  of  vanished 
things.  Watching  Mattie  whirl  down  the  floor  from 
hand  to  hand  he  wondered  how  he  could  ever  have 
thought  that  his  dull  talk  interested  her.  To  him,  who 
was  never  gay  but  in  her  presence,  her  gaiety  seemed 
plain  proof  of  indifference.  The  face  she  lifted  to  her 
dancers  was  the  same  which,  when  she  saw  him,  always 
looked  like  a  window  that  has  caught  the  sunset.  He 
even  noticed  two  or  three  gestures  which,  in  his  fatuity, 
he  had  thought  she  kept  for  him:  a  way  of  throwing  her 
head  back  when  she  was  amused,  as  if  to  taste  her 
laugh  before  she  let  it  out,  and  a  trick  of  sinking  her 
lids  slowly  when  anything  charmed  or  moved  her. 

The  sight  made  him  unhappy,  and  rns  unhappiness 
roused  his  latent  fears.  His  wife  had  never  shown  any 
jealousy  of  Mattie,  but  of  late  she  had  grumbled  increas- 
ingly over  the  house-work  and  found  oblique  ways  of 
attracting  attention  to  the  girl's  inefficiency.  Zeena  had 
always  been  what  Starkfield  called  "sickly,"  and  Frome 
had  to  admit  that,  if  she  were  as  ailing  as  she  believed, 
she  needed  the  help  of  a  stronger  arm  than  the  one 
which  lay  so  lightly  in  his  during  the  night  walks  to  the 
farm.  Mattie  had  no  natural  turn  for  house-keeping, 
and  her  training  had  done  nothing  to  remedy  the  defect. 
She  was  quick  to  learn,  but  forgetful  and  dreamy,  and 
not  disposed  to  take  the  matter  seriously.  Ethan  had  an 
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idea  that  if  she  were  to  marry  a  man  she  was  fond  of 
the  dormant  instinct  would  wake,  and  her  pies  and 
biscuits  become  the  pride  of  the  county ;  but  domesticity 
in  the  abstract  did  not  interest  her.  At  first  she  was  so 
awkward  that  he  couid  not  help  laughing  at  her;  but 
she  laughed  with  him  and  that  made  them  better  friends. 
He  did  his  best  to  supplement  her  unskilled  efforts,  get- 
ting up  earlier  than  usual  to  light  the  kitchen  lire,  carry- 
ing in  the  wood  overnight,  and  neglecting  the  mill  for 
the  farm  that  he  might  help  her  about  the  house  during 
the  day.  He  even  crept  down  on  Saturday  nights  to 
scrub  the  kitchen  floor  after  the  women  had  gone  to 
bed;  and  Zeena,  one  day,  had  surprised  him  at  the  churn 
and  had  turned  away  silendy,  with  one  of  her  queer 
looks. 

Of  late  there,  had  been  other  signs  of  her  disfavour,  as 
intangible  but  more  disquieting.  One  cold  winter  morn- 
ing, as  he  dressed  in  the  dark,  his  candle  flickering  in 
the  draught  of  the  ill-fitting  window,  he  had  heard  her 
speak  from  the  bed  behind  him. 

"The  doctor  don't  want  I  should  be  left  without  any- 
body to  do  for  me,"  she  said  in  her  flat  whine. 

He  had  supposed  her  to  be  asleep,  and  the  sound  of 
her  voice  had  starded  him,  though  she  was  given  to 
abrupt  explosions  of  speech  after  long  intervals  of 
secretive  silence. 

He  turned  and  looked  at  her  where  she  lay  indis- 
tinctly outlined  under  the  dark  calico  quilt,  her  high- 
boned  face  taking  a  grayish  tinge  from  the  whiteness  of 
the  pillow. 

"Nobody  to  do  for  you?"  he  repeated. 

"If  you  say  you  can't  afford  a  hired  girl  when  Mattie 
goes." 

Frome  turned  away  again,  and  taking  up  his  razor 
stooped  to  catch  the  reflection  of  his  stretched  cheek  in 
the  blotched  looking-glass  above  the  wash-stand. 

"Why  on  earth  should  Mattie  go?" 

"Well,  when  she  gets  married,  I  mean,"  his  wife's 
drawl  came  from  behind  him. 

"Oh,  she'd  never  leave  us  as  long  as  you  needed  her," 
he  returned,  scraping  hard  at  his  chin. 

"I  wouldn't  ever  have  it  said  that  I  stood  in  the  way 
of  a  poor  girl  like  Mattie  marrying  a  smart  fellow  like 
Denis  Eady,"  Zeena  answered  in  a  tone  of  plaintive 
self-effacement. 

Ethan,  glaring  at  his  face  in  the  glass,  threw  his  head 
back  to  draw  the  razor  from  ear  to  chin.  His  hand  was 
steady,  but  the  attitude  was  an  excuse  for  not  making  an 
immediate  reply. 

"And  the  doctor  don't  want  I  should  be  left  without 
anybody,"  Zeena  continued.  "He  wanted  I  should  speak 
to  you  about  a  girl  he's  heard  about,  that  might 
come " 

Ethan  laid  down  the  razor  and  straightened  himself 
with  a  laugh. 


"Denis  Eady!  If  that's  all  I  guess  there's  no  such  hurry 
to  look  round  for  a  girl." 

"Well,  I'd  like  to  talk  to  you  about  it,"  said  Zeena 
obstinately. 

He  was  getting  into  his  clothes  in  fumbling  haste.  "All 
right.  But  I  haven't  got  the  time  now;  I'm  late  as  it  is," 
he  returned,  holding  his  old  silver  turnip-watch  to  die 
candle. 

Zeena,  apparently  accepting  this  as  final,  lay  watching 
him  in  silence  while  he  pulled  his  suspenders  over  his 
shoulders  and  jerked  his  arms  into  his  coat;  but  as  he 
went  toward  the  door  she  said,  suddenly  and  incisively, 
"I  guess  you're  always  late,  now  you  shave  every  morn- 
ing." 

That  thrust  had  frightened  him  more  than  any  vague 
insinuations  about  Denis  Eady.  It  was  a  fact  that  since 
Mattie  Silver's  coming  he  had  taken  to  shaving  every 
day;  but  his  wife  always  seemed  to  be  asleep  when  he 
left  her  side  in  the  winter  darkness,  and  he  had  stupidly 
assumed  that  she  would  not  notice  any  change  in  his 
appearance.  Once  or  twice  in  the  past  he  had  been 
faintly  disquieted  by  Zenobia's  way  of  letting  things 
happen  without  seeming  to  remark  them,  and  then, 
weeks  afterward,  in  a  casual  phrase,  revealing  that  she 
had  all  along  taken  her  notes  and  drawn  her  inferences. 
Of  late,  however,  there  had  been  no  room  in  his  thoughts 
for  such  vague  apprehensioas.  Zeena  herself,  from  an 
oppressive  reality,  had  faded  into  an  insubstantial  shade. 
All  his  life  was  lived  in  the  sight  and  sound  of  Mattie 
Silver,  and  he  could  no  longer  conceive  of  its  being 
otherwise.  But  now,  as  he  stood  outside  the  church,  and 
saw  Mattie  spinning  down  the  floor  with  Denis  Eady,  a 
throng  of  disregarded  hints  and  menaces  wove  their 
cloud  about  his  brain.  .  .  . 


n 


As  the  dancers  poured  out  of  the  hall  Frome,  drawing 
back  behind  the  projecting  storm-door,  watched  the 
segregation  of  the  grotesquely  muffled  groups,  in  which 
a  moving  lantern  ray  now  and  then  lit  up  a  face  flushed 
with  food  and  dancing.  The  villagers,  being  afoot,  were 
the  first  to  climb  the  slope  to  the  main  street,  while  the 
country  neighbours  packed  themselves  more  slowly  into 
the  sleighs  under  the  shed. 

"Ain't  you  riding,  Mattie?"  a  woman's  voice  called 
back  from  the  throng  about  the  shed,  and  Ethan's  heart 
gave  a  jump.  From  where  he  stood  he  could  not  see  the 
persons  coming  out  of  the  hall  till  they  had  advanced  a 
few  steps  beyond  the  wooden  sides  of  the  storm-door; 
but  through  its  cracks  he  heard  a  clear  voice  answer: 
"Mercy  no  I  Not  on  such  a  night." 

She  was  there,  then,  close  to  him,  only  a  thin  board  be- 
tween. In  another  moment  she  would  step  forth  into 
the  night,  and  his  eyes,  accustomed  to  the  obscurity, 
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would  discern  her  as  clearly  as  though  she  stood  in  day- 
light. A  wave  of  shyness  pulled  him  back  into  the  dark 
angle  of  the  wall,  and  he  stood  there  in  silence  instead  of 
making  his  presence  known  to  her.  It  had  been  one  of 
the  wonders  of  their  intercourse  that  from  the  first,  she, 
the  quicker,  finer,  more  expressive,  instead  of  crushing 
him  by  the  contrast,  had  given  him  something  of  her 
own  ease  and  freedom;  but  now  he  felt  as  heavy  and 
loutish  as  in  his  student  days,  when  he  had  tried  to 
"jolly"  the  Worcester  girls  at  a  picnic. 

He  hung  back,  and  she  came  out  alone  and  paused 
within  a  few  yards  of  him.  She  was  almost  the  last  to 
leave  the  hall,  and  she  stood  looking  uncertainly  about 
her  as  if  wondering  why  he  did  not  show  himself.  Then 
a  man's  figure  approached,  coming  so  close  to  her  that 
under  their  formless  wrappings  they  seemed  merged 
in  one  dim  outline. 

"Gendeman  friend  gone  back  on  you?  Say,  Matt, 
that's  tough!  No,  I  wouldn't  be  mean  enough  to  tell 
the  other  girls.  I  ain't  as  low-down  as  that."  (How 
Frome  hated  his  cheap  banter!)  "But  look  at  here,  ain't 
it  lucky  I  got  the  old  man's  cutter  down  there  waiting 
for  us?" 

Frome  heard  the  girl's  voice,  gaily  incredulous: 
"What  on  earth's  your  father's  cutter  doin'  down  there?" 

"Why,  waiting  for  me  to  take  a  ride.  I  got  the  roan 
colt  too.  I  kinder  knew  I'd  want  to  take  a  ride  to-night," 
Eady,  in  his  triumph,  tried  to  put  a  sentimental  note  into 
his  bragging  voice. 

The  girl  seemed  to  waver,  and  Frome  saw  her  twirl 
the  end  of  her  scarf  irresolutely  about  her  fingers.  Not 
tor  the  world  would  he  have  made  a  sign  to  her,  though 
it  seemed  to  him  that  his  life  hung  on  her  next  gesture. 

"Hold  on  a  minute  while  I  unhitch  the  colt,"  Denis 
called  to  her,  springing  toward  the  shed. 

She  stood  perfectly  still,  looking  after  him,  in  an  atti- 
tude of  tranquil  expectancy  torturing  to  the  hidden 
watcher.  Frome  noticed  that  she  no  longer  turned  her 
head  from  side  to  side,  as  though  peering  through  the 
night  for  another  figure.  She  let  Denis  Eady  lead  out 
the  horse,  climb  into  the  cutter  and  fling  back  the  bear- 
skin to  make  room  for  her  at  his  side;  then,  with  a  swift 
motion  of  flight,  she  turned  about  and  darted  up  the 
slope  toward  the  front  of  the  church. 

"Good-bye!  Hope  you'll  have  a  lovely  ridel"  she  called 
back  to  him  over  her  shoulder. 

Denis  laughed,  and  gave  the  horse  a  cut  that  brought 
him  quickly  abreast  of  her  retreating  figure. 

"Come  along!  Get  in  quick!  It's  as  slippery  as  thun- 
der on  this  turn,"  he  cried,  leaning  over  to  reach  out  a 
hand  to  her. 

She  laughed  back  at  him:  "Good-night!  I'm  not  get- 


ting in. 


By  this  time  they  had  passed  beyond  Frome's  earshot 
and  he  could  only  follow  the  shadowy  pantomime  of 


their  silhouettes  as  they  continued  to  move  along  the 
crest  of  the  slope  above  him.  He  saw  Eady,  after  a  mo- 
ment, jump  from  the  cutter  and  go  toward  the  girl  widi 
the  reins  over  one  arm.  The  other  he  tried  to  slip  dirough 
hers;  but  she  eluded  him  nimbly,  and  Frome's  heart, 
which  had  swung  out  over  a  black  void,  trembled  back 
to  safety.  A  moment  later  he  heard  the  jingle  of  de- 
parting sleigh  bells  and  discerned  a  figure  advancing 
alone  toward  the  empty  expanse  of  snow  before  the 
church. 

In  the  black  shade  of  the  Varnum  spruces  he  caught 
up  with  her  and  she  turned  with  a  quick  "Oh!" 

"Think  I'd  forgotten  you,  Matt?"  he  asked  with  sheep- 
ish glee. 

She  answered  seriously:  "I  thought  maybe  you 
couldn't  come  back  for  me." 

"Couldn't?  What  on  earth,  could  stop  me?" 

"I  knew  Zeena  wasn't  feeling  any  too  good  to-day." 

"Oh,  she's  in  bed  long  ago."  He  paused,  a  question 
struggling  in  him.  "Then  you  meant  to  walk  home 
all  alone?" 

"Oh,  I  ain't  afraid!"  she  laughed. 

They  stood  together  in  the  gloom  of  the  spruces,  an 
empty  world  glimmering  about  them  wide  and  grey 
under  the  stars.  He  brought  his  question  out. 

"If  you  thought  I  hadn't  come,  why  didn't  you  ride 
back  with  Denis  Eady?" 

"Why,  where  were  you?  How  did  you  know?  I  never 
saw  you!" 

Her  wonder  and  his  laughter  ran  together  like  spring 
rills  in  a  thaw.  Ethan  had  the  sense  of  having  done 
somediing  arch  and  ingenious.  To  prolong  the  effect  he 
groped  for  a  dazzling  phrase,  and  brought  out,  in  a 
growl  of  rapture:  "Come  along." 

He  slipped  an  arm  through  hers,  as  Eady  had  done, 
and  fancied  it  was  faintly  pressed  against  her  side;  but 
neither  of  them  moved.  It  was  so  dark  under  the  spruces 
that  he  could  barely  see  the  shape  of  her  head  beside  his 
shoulder.  He  longed  to  stoop  his  cheek  and  rub  it  against 
her  scarf.  He  would  have  liked  to  stand  there  with  her 
all  night  in  the  blackness.  She  moved  forward  a  step  or 
two  and  then  paused  again  above  the  dip  of  the  Corbury 
road.  Its  icy  slope,  scored  by  innumerable  runners, 
looked  like  a  mirror  scratched  by  travellers  at  an  inn. 

"There  was  a  whole  lot  of  them  coasting  before  the 
moon  set,"  she  said. 

"Would  you  like  to  come  in  and  coast  with  them  some 
night?"  he  asked. 

"Oh,  would  you,  Ethan?  It  would  be  lovely!" 

"Well  come  to-morrow  if  there's  a  moon." 

She  lingered,  pressing  closer  to  his  side.  "Ned  Hale 
and  Ruth  Varnum  came  just  as  near  running  into  the 
big  elm  at  the  bottom.  We  were  all  sure  they  were 
killed."  Her  shiver  ran  down  his  arm.  "Wouldn't  it 
have  been  too  awful?  They're  so  happy!" 
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"Oh,  Ned  ain't  much  at  steering,  I  guess  I  can  take 
you  down  all  right!"  he  said  disdainfully. 

He  was  aware  that  he  was  "talking  big,"  like  Denis 
Eady;  but  his  reaction  of  joy  had  unsteadied  him,  and 
the  inflection  with  which  she  had  said  of  the  engaged 
couple  "They're  so  happy!"  made  the  words  sound  as 
if  she  had  been  thinking  of  herself  and  him. 

"The  elm  is  dangerous,  though.  It  ought  to  be  cut 
down,"  she  insisted. 

"Would  you  be  afraid  of  it,  with  me?" 

"I  told  you  I  ain't  the  kind  to  be  afraid,"  she  tossed 
back,  almost  indifferently;  and  suddenly  she  began  to 
walk  on  with  a  rapid  step. 

These  alterations  of  mood  were  the  despair  and  joy 
of  Ethan  Frome.  The  motions  of  her  mind  were  as  in- 
calculable as  the  flit  of  a  bird  in  the  branches.  The  fact 
that  he  had  no  right  to  show  his  feelings,  and  thus  pro- 
voke the  expression  of  hers,  made  him  attach  a  fantastic 
importance  to  every  change  in  her  look  and  tone.  Now 
he  thought  she  understood  him,  and  feared;  now  he  was 
sure  she  did  not,  and  despaired.  To-night  the  pressure 
of  accumulated  misgivings  sent  the  scale  drooping 
toward  despair,  and  her  indifference  was  the  more  chill- 
ing after  the  flush  of  joy  into  which  she  had  plunged 
him  by  dismissing  Denis  Eady.  He  mounted  School 
House  Hill  at  her  side  and  walked  on  in  silence  till 
they  reached  the  lane  leading  to  the  saw-mill;  then  the 
need  of  some  definite  assurance  grew  too  strong  for 
him. 

"You'd  have  found  me  right  off  if  you  hadn't  gone 
back  to  have  that  last  reel  with  Denis,"  he  brought  out 
awkwardly.  He  could  not  pronounce  the  name  without 
a  stiffening  of  the  muscles  of  his  throat. 

"Why.  Ethan,  how  could  I  tell  you  were  there?" 

"I  suppose  what  folks  say  is  true,"  he  jerked  out  at 
her,  instead  of  answering. 

She  stopped  short,  and  he  felt,  in  the  darkness,  that 
her  face  was  lifted  quickly  to  his.  "Why,  what  do  folks 
say?" 

"It's  natural  enough  you  should  be  leaving  us,"  he 
floundered  on,  following  his  thought. 

"Is  that  what  they  say?"  she  mocked  back  at  him; 
then,  with  a  sudden  drop  of  her  sweet  treble:  "You  mean 
that  Zeena — ain't  suited  with  me  any  more?"  she  fal- 
tered. 

Their  arms  had  slipped  apart  and  they  stood  motion- 
less, each  seeking  to  distinguish  the  other's  face. 

"I  know  I  ain't  anything  like  as  smart  as  I  ought  to 
be,"  she  went  on,  while  he  vainly  struggled  for  expres- 
sion. "There's  lots  of  things  a  hired  girl  could  do  that 
come  awkward  to  me  still — and  I  haven't  got  much 
strength  in  my  arms.  But  if  she'd  only  tell  me  I'd  try. 
You  know  she  hardly  ever  says  anything,  and  sometimes 
I  can  see  she  ain't  suited,  and  yet  I  don't  know  why." 
She  turned  on  him  with  a  sudden  flash  of  indignation. 


"You'd  ought  to  tell  me,  Ethan  Frome— ]^ou'd  ought  to! 
Unless  you  want  me  to  go  too " 

Unless  he  wanted  her  to  go  too!  The  cry  was  balm  to 
his  raw  wound.  The  iron  heavens  seemed  to  melt  and 
rain  down  sweetness.  Again  he  struggled  for  the  all- 
expressive  word,  and  again,  his  arm  in  hers,  found  only 
a  deep  "Come  along." 

They  walked  on  in  silence  through  the  blackness  of 
the  hemlock-shaded  lane,  where  Ethan's  sawmill 
gloomed  through  the  night,  and  out  again  into  the  com- 
parative clearness  of  the  fields.  On  the  farther  side  of 
the  hemlock  belt  the  open  country  rolled  away  before 
them  grey  and  lonely  under  the  stars.  Sometimes  their 
way  led  them  under  the  shade  of  an  overhanging  bank 
or  through  the  thin  obscurity  of  a  clump  of  leafless 
trees.  Here  and  there  a  farmhouse  stood  far  back  among 
the  fields,  mute  and  cold  as  a  grave-stone.  The  night 
was  so  still  that  they  heard  the  frozen  snow  crackle 
under  their  feet.  The  crash  of  a  loaded  branch  falling 
far  off  in  the  woods  reverberated  like  a  musket-shot,  and 
once  a  fox  barked,  and  Mattic  shrank  closer  to  Ethan, 
and  quickened  her  steps. 

At  length  they  sighted  the  group  of  larches  at  Ethan's 
gate,  and  as  they  drew  near  it  the  sense  that  the  walk 
was  over  brought  bad:  his  words. 

"Then  you  don't  want  to  leave  us,  Matt?" 

Fie  had  to  stoop  his  head  to  catch  her  stifled  whisper : 
"Where'd  I  go,  if  I  did?" 

The  answer  sent  a  pang  through  him  but  the  tone 
suffused  him  with  joy.  He  forgot  what  else  he  had 
meant  to  say  and  pressed  her  against  him  so  closely  that 
he  seemed  to  feel  her  warmth  in  his  veins. 

"You  ain't  crying  are  you,  Matt?" 

"No,  of  course  I'm  not,"  she  quavered. 

They  turned  in  at  the  gate  and  passed  under  the 
shaded  knoll  where,  enclosed  in  a  low  fence,  the  Frome 
grave-stones  slanted  at  crazy  angles  through  the  snow. 
Ethan  looked  at  them  curiously.  For  years  that  quiet 
company  had  mocked  his  restlessness,  his  desire  for 
change  and  freedom.  "We  never  got  away — how  should 
you?"  seemed  to  be  written  on  every  headstone;  and 
whenever  he  went  in  or  out  of  his  gate  he  thought  with 
a  shiver:  "I  shall  just  go  on  living  here  till  I  join  them." 
But  now  all  desire  for  change  had  vanished,  and  the 
sight  of  the  little  enclosure  gave  him  a  warm  sense  of 
continuance  and  stability. 

"I  guess  well  never  let  you  go,  Matt."  he  whispered, 
as  though  even  the  dead,  lovers  once,  must  conspire 
with  him  to  keep  her;  and  brushing  by  the  graves,  he 
thought:  "Well  always  go  on  living  here  together,  and 
some  day  she'll  lie  there  beside  me" 

He  let  the  vision  possess  him  as  they  climbed  the  hill 
to  the  house.  He  was  never  so  happy  with  her  as  when 
he  abandoned  himself  to  these  dreams.  Half-way  up  the 
slope  Mattie  stumbled  against  some  unseen  obstruction 
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and  clutched  his  sleeve  to  steady  herself.  The  wave  of 
warmth  that  went  through  him  was  like  die  prolonga- 
tion of  his  vision.  For  the  first  time  he  stole  his  arm 
about  her,  and  she  did  not  resist.  They  walked  on  as  if 
they  were  floating  on  a  summer  stream. 

Zeena  always  went  to  bed  as  soon  as  she  had  had  her 
supper,  and  the  shutterless  windows  of  the  house  were 
dark.  A  dead  cucumber-vine  dangled  from  the  porch 
like  the  crape  streamer  tied  to  the  door  for  a  death,  and 
die  thought  flashed  through  Ethan's  brain:  "If  it  was 
there  for  Zeena — "  Then  he  had  a  distinct  sight  of  his 
wife  lying  in  her  bedroom  asleep,  her  mouth  slightly 
open,  her  false  teeth  in  a  tumbier  by  the  bed.  .  .  . 

They  walked  around  to  the  back  of  the  house,  between 
the  rigid  gooseberry  bushes.  It  was  Zeena's  habit,  when 
they  came  back  late  from  the  village,  to  leave  the  key  of 
the  kitchen  door  under  the  mat.  Ethan  stood  before  the 
door,  his  head  heavy  with  dreams,  his  arm  stili  about 
Mattie.  "Matt — "  he  began,  not  knowing  what  he 
meant  to  say. 

She  slipped  out  of  his  hold  without  speaking,  and  he 
stooped  down  and  felt  for  the  key. 

"It's  not  there!"  he  said,  straightening  himself  with 
a  start. 

They  strained  their  eyes  at  each  other  through  the  icy 
darkness.  Such  a  thing  had  never  happened  before. 

"Maybe  she's  forgotten  it,"  Mattie  said  in  a  tremulous 
whisper;  but  both  of  them  knew  that  it  was  not  like 
Zeena  to  forget. 

"It  might  have  fallen  off  into  the  snow,"  Mattie  con- 
tinued, after  a  pause  during  which  they  had  stood 
intently  listening. 

"It  must  have  been  pushed  oft,  then,"  he  rejoined 
in  die  same  tone.  Anodier  wild  thought  tore  through 
him.  What  if  tramps  had  been  there — what  if  .  .  . 

Again  he  listened,  fancying  he  heard  a  distant  sound 
in  the  house;  then  he  felt  in  his  pocket  for  a  match,  and 
kneeling  down,  passed  its  light  slowly  over  the  rough 
edges  of  snow  about  the  doorstep. 

He  was  still  kneeling  when  his  eyes,  on  a  level  with 
the  lower  panel  of  the  door,  caught  a  faint  ray  beneath  it. 
Who  could  be  stirring  in  that  silent  house?  He  heard 
a  step  on  the  stairs,  and  again  for  an  instant  the  thought 
of  tramps  tore  through  him.  Then  the  door  opened  and 
he  saw  his  wife. 

Against  the  dark  background  of  the  kitchen  she  stood 
up  tall  and  angular,  one  hand  drawing  a  quilted  counter- 
pane to  her  flat  breast,  while  the  other  held  a  lamp.  The 
light,  on  a  level  with  her  chin,  drew  out  of  the  darkness 
her  puckered  throat  and  the  projecting  wrist  of  the  hand 
that  clutched  the  quilt,  and  deepened  fantastically  die 
hollows  and  prominences  of  her  high-boned  face  under 
its  ring  of  crimpiog-pins.  To  Ethan,  still  in  the  rosy 
haze  of  his  hour  with  Mattie,  the  sight  came  with  the 
intense  precision  of  the  last  dream  before  waking.  He 


felt  as  if  he  had  never  before  known  what  his  wife  looked 
like. 

She  drew  aside  without  speaking,  and  Mattie  and 
Ethan  passed  into  the  kitchen,  which  had  the  deadly 
chill  of  a  vault  after  the  dry.  cold  of  the  night. 

"Guess  you  forgot  about  us,  Zeena,"  Ethan  joked, 
stamping  the  snow  from  his  boots. 

"No.  1  just  fek  so  mean  1  couldn't  sleep." 

Mattie  came  forward,  unwinding  her  wraps,  die 
colour  of  the  cherry  scarf  in  her  fresh  lips  and  cheeks. 
"I'm  so  sorry,  Zeena!   Isn't  there  anything  I  can  do?" 

"No;  there's  nothing."  Zeena  turned  away  from  her. 
"You  might  'a'  shook  off  that  snow  outside,"  she  said  to 
her  husband. 

She  walked  out  of  die  kitchen  ahead  of  them  and 
pausing  in  the  hall  raised  the  lamp  at  arm's-length,  as  if 
to  light  them  up  the  stairs. 

Ethan  paused  also,  affecting  to  fumble  for  the  peg  on 
which  he  hung  his  coat  and  cap.  The  doors  of  the  two 
bedrooms  faced  each  other  across  the  narrow  upper  land- 
ing, and  to-night  it  was  peculiarly  repugnant  to  him 
that  Mattie  should  see  him  follow  Zeena. 

"I  guess  I  won't  come  up  yet  awhile,"  he  said,  turning 
as  if  to  go  back  to  the  kitchen. 

Zeena  stopped  short  and  looked  at  him.  "For  die 
iand's  sake — what  you  going  to  do  down  here?" 

"I've  got  the  mill  accounts  to  go  over." 

She  continued  to  stare  at  him,  the  flame  of  the  un- 
shaded lamp  bringing  out  widi  microscopic  cruelty  the 
fretful  lines  of  her  face. 

"At  this  time  o'  night?  You'll  ketch  your  death.  The 
fire's  out  long  ago," 

Without  answering  he  moved  away  toward  the 
kitchen.  As  he  did  so  his  glance  crossed  Mattie's  and  he 
fancied  that  a  fugitive  warning  gleamed  through  her 
lashes.  The  next  moment  they  sank  to  her  flushed 
cheeks  and  she  began  to  mount  the  stairs  ahead  of  Zeena 

"That's  so.  It  is  powerful  cold  down  here,"  Ethan 
assented;  and  with  lowered  head  he  went  up  in  his  wife's 
wake,  and  followed  her  across  the  threshold  of  their 
room. 

Ill 

There  was  some  hauling  to  be  done  at  the  lower  end 
of  the  wood-lot,  and  Ethan  was  out  early  the  next  day. 

The  winter  morning  was  as  clear  as  crystal.  The  sun- 
rise burned  red  in  a  pure  sky,  the  shadows  on  the  rim 
of  the  wood-lot  were  darkly  blue,  and  beyond  the  white 
and  scintillating  fields  patches  of  far-off  forest  hung  like 
smoke. 

It  was  in  the  early  morning  stillness,  when  his  muscles 
were  swinging  to  their  familiar  task  and  his  lungs  ex- 
panding with  long  draughts  of  mountain  air,  that  Ethan 
did  his  clearest  thinking.  He  and  Zeena  had  not  ex- 
changed a  word  after  the  door  of  their  room  had  closed 
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on  them.  She  had  measured  out  some  drops  from  a 
medicine-bottle  on  a  chair  by  the  bed  and,  after  swallow- 
ing them,  and  wrapping  her  head  in  a  piece  of  yellow 
flannel,  had  lain  down  with  her  face  turned  away.  Ethan 
undressed  hurriedly  and  blew  out  the  light  so  that  he 
should  not  see  her  when  he  took  his  place  at  her  side. 
As  he  lay  there  he  could  hear  Mattie  moving  about  in 
her  room,  and  her  candle,  sending  its  small  ray  across  the 
landing,  drew  a  scarcely  perceptible  line  of  light  under 
his  door.  He  kept  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  light  till  it 
vanished.  Then  the  room  grew  perfectly  black,  and  not 
a  sound  was  audible  but  Zeena's  asthmatic  breathing. 
Ethan  felt  confusedly  that  there  were  many  things  he 
ought  to  think  about,  but  through  his  tingling  veins 
and  tired  brain  only  one  sensation  throbbed :  the  warmth 
of  Mattie's  shoulder  against  his.  Why  had  he  not  kissed 
her  when  he  held  her  there?  A  few  hours  earlier  he 
would  not  have  asked  himself  the  question.  Even  a  few 
minutes  earlier,  when  they  had  stood  alone  outside  the 
house,  he  would  not  have  dared  to  think  of  kissing  her. 
But  since  he  had  seen  her  lips  in  the  lamplight  he  felt 
that  they  were  his. 

Now,  in  the  bright  morning  air,  her  face  was  still  be- 
fore him.  It  was  part  of  the  sun's  red  and  of  the  pure 
glitter  on  the  snow.  How  the  girl  had  changed  since 
she  had  come  to  Starkfield!  He  remembered  what  a 
colourless  slip  of  a  thing  she  had  looked  the  day  he  had 
met  her  at  the  station.  And  all  the  first  winter,  how  she 
had  shivered  with  cold  when  the  northerly  gales  shook 
the  thin  clapboards  and  the  snow  beat  like  hail  against 
die  loose-hung  windows! 

He  had  been  afraid  that  she  would  hate  the  hard  life, 
the  cold  and  loneliness;  but  not  a  sign  of  discontent 
escaped  her.  Zeena  took  the  view  that  Mattie  was  bound 
to  make  the  best  of  Starkfield  since  she  hadn't  any  other 
place  to  go  to;  but  this  did  not  strike  Ethan  as  conclu- 
sive. Zeena,  at  any  rate,  did  not  apply  the  principle  in 
her  own  case. 

He  felt  all  the  more  sorry  for  the  girl  because  misfor- 
tune had,  in  a  sense,  indentured  her  to  them.  Mattie 
Silver  was  the  daughter  of  a  cousin  of  Zenobia  Frome's, 
who  had  inflamed  his  clan  with  mingled  sentiments  of 
envy  and  admiration  by  descending  from  the  hills  of 
Connecticut,  where  he  had  married  a  Stamford  girl  and 
succeeded  to  her  father's  thriving  "drug"  business.  Un- 
happily Orin  Silver,  a  man  of  far-reaching  aims,  had  died 
too  soon  to  prove  that  the  end  justifies  the  means.  His 
accounts  revealed  merely  what  the  means  had  been; 
and  these  were  such  that  it  was  fortunate  for  his  wife 
and  daughter  that  his  books  were  examined  only  after 
his  impressive  funeral.  His  wife  died  of  the  disclosure, 
and  Mattie,  at  twenty,  was  left  alone  to  make  her  way 
on  the  fifty  dollars  obtained  from  the  sale  of  her  piano. 
For  this  purpose  her  equipment,  though  varied,  was  in- 
adequate. She  could  trim  a  hat,  make  molasses  candy, 


recite  "Curfew  shall  not  ring  to-night,"  and  play  "The 
Lost  Chord"  and  a  pot-pourri  from  "Carmen."  When 
she  tried  to  extend  the  field  of  her  activities  in  the  direc- 
tion of  stenography  and  book-keeping  her  health  broke 
down,  and  six  months  on  her  feet  behind  the  counter 
of  a  department  store  did  not  tend  to  restore  it.  Her 
nearest  relations  had  been  induced  to  place  their  savings 
in  her  father's  hands,  and  though,  after  his  death,  they 
ungrudgingly  acquitted  themselves  of  the  Christian  duty 
of  returning  good  for  evil  by  giving  his  daughter  all  the 
advice  at  their  disposal,  they  could  hardly  be  expected  to 
supplement  it  by  material  aid.  But  when  Zenobia's  doc- 
tor recommended  her  looking  about  for  some  one  to 
help  her  with  the  house-work  the  clan  instantly  saw  the 
chance  of  exacting  a  compensation  from  Mattie.  Zenobia, 
though  doubtful  of  the  girl's  efficiency,  was  tempted  by 
the  freedom  to  find  fault  without  much  risk  of  losing 
her;  and  so  Mattie  came  to  Starkfield. 

Zenobia's  fault-finding  was  of  the  silent  kind,  but  not 
the  less  penetrating  for  that.  During  the  first  months 
Ethan  alternately  burned  with  the  desire  to  see  Mattie 
defy  her  and  trembled  with  fear  of  the  result.  Then  the 
situation  grew  less  strained.  The  pure  air,  and  the  long 
summer  hours  in  the  open,  gave  back  life  and  elasticity 
to  Mattie,  and  Zeena,  with  more  leisure  to  devote  to  her 
complex  ailments,  grew  less  watchful  of  the  girl's  omis- 
sions; so  that  Ethan,  struggling  on  under  the  burden  of 
his  barren  farm  and  failing  saw-mill,  could  at  least 
imagine  that  peace  reigned  in  his  house. 

There  was  really,  even  now,  no  tangible  evidence  to 
the  contrary;  but  since  the  previous  night  a  vague  dread 
had  hung  on  his  sky-line.  It  was  formed  of  Zeena's 
obstinate  silence,  of  Mattic's  sudden  look  of  warning,  of 
the  memory  of  just  such  fleeting  imperceptible  signs 
as  those  which  told  him,  on  certain  stainless  mornings, 
that  before  night  there  would  be  rain. 

His  dread  was  so  strong  that,  man-like,  he  sought  to 
postpone  certainty.  The  hauling  was  not  over  till  mid- 
day, and  as  the  lumber  was  to  be  delivered  to  Andrew 
Hale,  the  Starkfield  builder,  it  was  really  easier  for  Ethan 
to  send  Jotham  Powell,  the  hired  man,  back  to  the  farm 
on  foot,  and  drive  the  load  down  to  the  village  himself. 
He  had  scrambled  up  on  die  logs,  and  was  sitting  astride 
of  them,  close  over  his  shaggy  grays,  when,  coming 
between  him  and  their  steaming  necks,  he  had  a  vision 
of  die  warning  look  that  Mattie  had  given  him  the 
night  before. 

"If  there's  going  to  be  any  trouble  I  want  to  be  there," 
was  his  vague  reflection,  as  he  threw  to  Jotham  the  un- 
expected order  to  unhitch  the  team  and  lead  them  back 
to  the  barn. 

It  was  a  slow  trudge  home  through  the  heavy  fields, 
and  when  the  two  men  entered  the  kitchen  Mattie  was 
lifting  the  coffee  from  the  stove  and  Zeena  was  already 
at  the  table.  Her  husband  stopped  short  at  sight  of  her. 
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Instead  o£  her  usual  calico  wrapper  and  knitted  shawl 
she  wore  her  best  dress  of  brown  merino,  and  above 
her  thin  strands  of  hair,  which  still  preserved  the  tight 
undulations  of  the  crimping-pms,  rose  a  hard  perpendic- 
ular bonnet,  as  to  which  Ethan's  clearest  notion  was  that 
he  had  to  pay  five  dollars  for  it  at  the  Bettsbridge  Em- 
porium. On  the  floor  beside  her  stood  his  old  valise  and 
a  bandbox  wrapped  in  newspapers. 

"Why,  where  are  you  going,  Zeena?"  he  exclaimed. 

"I've  got  my  shooting  pains  so  bad  that  I'm  going 
over  to  Bettsbridge  to  spend  the  night  with  Aunt  Martha 
Pierce  and  see  that  new  doctor,"  she  answered  in  a  mat- 
ter-of-fact tone,  as  if  she  had  said  she  was  going  into  the 
store-room  to  take  a  look  at  the  preserves,  or  up  to  the 
attic  to  go  over  the  blankets. 

In  spite  of  her  sedentary  habits  such  abrupt  decisions 
were  not  without  precedent  in  Zeena 's  history.  Twice  or 
thrice  before  she  had  suddenly  packed  Ethan's  valise  and 
started  off  to  Bettsbridge,  or  even  Springfield,  to  seek 
the  advice  of  some  new  doctor,  and  her  husband  had 
grown  to  dread  these  expeditions  because  of  their  cost. 
Zeena  always  came  back  laden  with  expensive  remedies, 
and  her  last  visit  to  Springfield  had  been  commemorated 
by  her  paying  twenty  dollars  for  an  electric  battery  of 
which  she  had  never  been  able  to  learn  the  use.  But  for 
Ae  moment  his  sense  of  relief  was  so  great  as  to  preclude 
all  other  feelings.  He  had  now  no  doubt  that  Zeena  had 
spoken  the  truth  in  saying,  the  night  before,  that  she 
had  sat  up  because  she  felt  "too  mean"  to  sleep:  her 
abrupt  resolve  to  seek  medical  advice  showed  that,  as 
usual,  she  was  wholly  absorbed  in  her  health. 

As  if  expecting  a  protest,  she  continued  plaintively; 
"If  you're  too  busy  with  the  hauling  I  presume  you  can 
let  Jodiarn  Powell  drive  me  over  with  the  sorrel  in  time 
to  ketch  the  train  at  the  Flats." 

Her  husband  hardly  heard  what  she  was  saying.  Dur- 
ing the  winter  months  there  was  no  stage  between  Stark- 
field  and  Bettsbridge,  and  the  trains  which  stopped  at 
Cor  bury  Flats  were  slow  and  infrequent.  A  rapid  cal- 
culation showed  Ethan  that  Zeena  could  not  be  back  at 
the  farm  before  the  following  evening.  .  .  , 

"If  I'd  supposed  you'd  'a'  made  any  objection  to  Jot- 
ham  Powell's  driving  me  over — "  she  began  again,  as 
though  his  silence  had  implied  refusal.  On  the  brink  of 
departure  she  was  always  seized  with  a  flux  of  words. 
"All  I  know  is,"  she  continued,  "I  can't  go  on  the  way  I 
am  much  longer.  The  pains  are  clear  away  down  to  my 
ankles  now,  or  I'd  'a'  walked  in  to  Starkfield  on  my  own 
feet,  sooner'n  put  you  out,  and  ask  Michael  Eady  to  let 
me  ride  over  on  his  wagon  to  the  Flats,  when  he  sends  to 
meet  the  train  that  brings  his  groceries.  I'd  'a'  had  two 
hours  to  wait  in  the  station,  but  I'd  sooner  'a'  done  it, 
even  with  this  cold,  than  to  have  you  say " 

"Of  course  }otham'll  drive  you  over,"  Ethan  roused 
himself  to  answer.  He  became  suddenly  conscious  that 


he  was  looking  at  Mattie  while  Zeena  talked  to  him,  and 
with  an  effort  he  turned  his  eyes  to  his  wife.  She  sat 
opposite  the  window,  and  the  pale  light  reflected  from 
the  banks  of  snow  made  her  face  look  more  than  usually 
drawn  and  bloodless,  sharpened  the  three  parallel  creases 
between  ear  and  cheek,  and  drew  querulous  lines  from 
her  thin  nose  to  the  corners  of  her  mouth.  Though  she 
was  but  seven  years  her  husband's  senior,  and  he  was 
only  twenty-eight,  she  was  already  an  old  woman. 

Ethan  tried  to  say  something  befitting  the  occasion, 
but  there  was  only  one  thought  in  his  mind:  the  fact  that, 
for  the  first  time  since  Mattie  had  come  to  live  with 
them,  Zeena  was  to  be  away  for  a  night.  He  wondered 
if  the  girl  were  thinking  of  it  too.  .  .  . 

He  knew  that  Zeena  must  be  wondering  why  he  did 
not  offer  to  drive  her  to  the  Flats  and  let  Jotham  Powell 
take  the  lumber  to  Starkfield,  and  at  first  he  could  not 
think  of  a  pretext  for  not  doing  so;  tiien  he  said:  "I'd 
take  you  over  myself,  only  I've  got  to  collect  the  cash 
for  the  lumber." 

As  soon  as  the  words  were  spoken  he  regretted  them, 
not  only  because  they  were  untrue — there  being  no  pros- 
pect of  his  receiving  cash  payment  from  Hale — but  also 
because  he  knew  from  experience  the  imprudence  of 
letting  Zeena  think  he  was  in  funds  on  the  eve  of  one 
of  her  therapeutic  excursions.  At  the  moment,  however, 
his  one  desire  was  to  avoid  the  long  drive  with  her 
behind  the  ancient  sorrel  who  never  went  out  of  a  walk. 

Zeena  made  no  reply:  she  did  not  seem  to  hear  what 
he  had  said.  She  had  already  pushed  her  plate  aside,  and 
was  measuring  out  a  draught  from  a  large  bottle  at  her 
elbow. 

"It  ain't  done  me  a  speck  of  good,  but  I  guess  I  might 
as  well  use  it  up,"  she  remarked;  adding,  as  she  pushed 
the  empty  bottle  toward  Mattie:  "If  you  can  get  the 
taste  out  it'll  do  for  pickles." 

IV 

As  soon  as  his  wife  had  driven  off  Ethan  took  his  coat 
and  cap  from  the  peg.  Mattie  was  washing  up  the 
dishes,  humming  one  of  the  dance  tunes  of  the  night 
before.  He  said  "So  long,  Matt,"  and  she  answered 
gaily  "So  long,  Ethan";  and  that  was  all. 

It  was  warm  and  bright  in  the  kitchen.  The  sun 
slanted  through  the  south  window  on  the  girl's  moving 
figure,  on  the  cat  dozing  in  a  chair,  and  on  the  geraniums 
brought  in  from  the  door-way,  where  Ethan  had  planted 
them  in  the  summer  to  "make  a  garden"  for  Mattie. 
He  would  have  liked  to  linger  on,  watching  her  tidy  up 
and  then  settle  down  to  her  sewing;  but  he  wanted  still 
more  to  get  the  hauling  done  and  be  back  at  the  farm 
before  night. 

All  the  way  down  to  the  village  he  continued  to  think 
of  his  return  to  Mattie.  The  kitchen  was  a  poor  place, 
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not  "spruce';  and  shining  as  his  mother  had  kept  it  in 
his  boyhood;  but  it  was  surprising  what  a  homelike 
look  the  mere  fact  of  Zeena's  absence  gave  it.  And  he 
pictured  what  it  would  be  like  that  evening,  when  he 
and  Mattie  were  there  after  supper.  For  the  first  time 
they  would  be  alone  together  indoors,  and  they  would 
sit  there,  one  on  each  side  of  the  stove,  like  a  married 
couple,  he  in  his  stocking  feet  and  smoking  his  pipe, 
she  laughing  and  talking  in  that  funny  way  she  had, 
which  was  always  as  new  to  him  as  if  he  had  never  heard 
her  before. 

The  sweetness  of  the  picture,  and  the  relief  of  knowing 
that  his  fears  of  "trouble"  with  Zeena  were  unfounded, 
sent  up  his  spirits  with  a  rush,  and  he,  who  was  usually 
so  silent,  whisded  and  sang  aloud  as  he  drove  through 
the  snowy  fields.  There  was  in  him  a  slumbering  spark 
of  sociability  which  the  long  Starkfield  winters  had  not 
yet  extinguished.  By  nature  grave  and  inarticulate,  he 
admired  recklessness  and  gaiety  in  others  and  was 
warmed  to  the  marrow  by  friendly  human  intercourse. 
At  Worcester,  though  he  had  the  name  of  keeping  to 
himself  and  not  being  much  of  a  hand  at  a  good  time,  he 
had  secredy  gloried  in  being  clapped  on  the  back  and 
hailed  as  "Old  Ethe"  or  "Old  Stiff;  and  the  cessation 
of  such  familiarities  had  increased  the  chill  of  his  return 
to  Starkfield. 

There  the  silence  had  deepened  about  him  year  by 
year.  Left  alone,  after  his  father's  accident,  to  carry  the 
burden  of  farm  and  mill,  he  had  had  no  time  for  con- 
vivial loiterings  in  the  village;  and  when  his  mother  fell 
ill  the  loneliness  of  the  house  grew  more  oppressive  than 
that  of  the  fields.  His  mother  had  been  a  talker  in  her 
day,  but  after  her  "trouble1"  the  sound  of  her  voice  was 
seldom  heard,  though  she  had  not  lost  the  power  of 
speech.  Sometimes,  in  the  long  winter  evenings,  when 
in  desperation  her  son  asked  her  why  she  didn't  "say 
something,"  she  would  lift  a  finger  and  answer:  "Be- 
cause I'm  listening";  and  on  stormy  nights,  when  the 
loud  wind  was  about  the  house,  she  would  complain,  if 
he  spoke  to  her:  "They're  talking  so  out  there  that  I 
can't  hear  you." 

It  was  only  when  she  drew  toward  her  last  illness,  and 
his  cousin  Zenobia  Pierce  came  over  from  the  next  vil- 
lage to  help  him  nurse  her,  that  human  speech  was  heard 
again  in  the  house.  After  the  mortal  silence  of  his  long 
imprisonment  Zeena's  volubility  was  music  in  his  ears. 
He  felt  that  he  might  have  "gone  like  his  mother"  if  the 
sound  of  a  new  voice  had  not  come  to  steady  him. 
Zeena  seemed  to  understand  his  case  at  a  glance.  She 
laughed  at  him  for  not.  knowing  the  simplest  sick-bed 
duties  and  told  him  to  "go  right  along  out"  and  leave  her 
to  sec  to  things.  The  mere  fact  of  obeying  her  orders,  of 
feeling  free  to  go  about  his  business  again  and  talk  with 
other  men,  restored  his  shaken  balance  and  magnified 
his  sense  of  what  he  owed  her.  Her  efficiency  shamed 


and  dazzled  him.  She  seemed  to  possess  by  instinct  all 
the  household  wisdom  that  his  long  apprenticeship  had 
not  instilled  in  him.  When  the  end  came  it  was  she  who 
had  to  tell  him  to  hitch  up  and  go  for  the  undertaker, 
and  she  thought  it  "funny"  that  he  had  not  settled  be- 
forehand who  was  to  have  his  mother's  clothes  and  the 
sewing-machine.  After  the  funeral,  when  he  saw  her 
preparing  to  go  away,  he  was  seized  with  an  unreasoning 
dread  of  being  left  alone  on  the  farm;  and  before  he 
knew  what  he  was  doing  he  had  asked  her  to  stay  diere 
with  him.  He  had  often  thought  since  that  it  would  not 
have  happened  if  his  mother  had  died  in  spring  instead 
of  winter   .  .  . 

When  they  married  it  was  agreed  that,  as  soon  as  he 
could  straighten  out  the  difficulties  resulting  from  Mrs. 
Frome's  long  illness,  they  would  sell  the  farm  and  saw- 
mill and  try  their  luck  in  a  large  town.  Ethan's  love  of 
nature  did  not  take  the  form  of  a  taste  for  agriculture. 
He  had  always  wanted  to  be  an  engineer,  and  to  live  in 
towns,  where  there  were  lectures  and  big  libraries  and 
"fellows  doing  things."  A  slight  engineering  job  in 
Florida,  put  in  his  way  during  his  period  of  study  at 
Worcester,  increased  his  faith  in  his  ability  as  well  as  his 
eagerness  to  see  the  world;  and  he  felt  sure  that,  with  a 
"smart"  wife  like  Zeena,  it  would  not  be  long  before  he 
had  made  himself  a  place  in  it. 

Zeena's  native  village  was  slighdy  larger  and  nearer  to 
the  railway  than  Starkfield,  and  she  had  let  her  husband 
see  from  the  first  that  life  on  an  isolated  farm  was  not 
what  she  had  expected  when  she  married.  But  pur- 
chasers were  slow  in  coming,  and  while  he  waited  for 
them  Ethan  learned  the  impossibility  of  transplanting 
her.  She  chose  to  look  down  on  Starkfield,  but  she  could 
not  have  lived  in  a  place  which  looked  down  on  her. 
Even  Bettsbridge  or  Shadd's  Falls  would  not  have  been 
sufficiently  aware  of  her,  and  in  the  greater  cities  which 
attracted  Ethan  she  would  have  suffered  a  complete 
loss  of  identity.  And  within  a  year  of  their  marriage  she 
developed  the  "sickliness"  which  had  since  made  her 
notable  even  in  a  community  rich  in  pathological  in- 
stances. When  she  came  to  take  care  of  his  mother  she 
had  seemed  to  Ethan  like  the  very  genius  of  health,  but 
he  soon  saw  that  her  skill  as  a  nurse  had  been  acquired 
by  the  absorbed  observation  of  her  own  symptoms. 

Then  she  too  fell  silent.  Perhaps  it  was  the  inevitable 
effect  of  life  on  the  farm,  or  perhaps,  as  she  sometimes 
said,  it  was  because  Ethan  "never  listened."  The  charge 
was  not  wholly  unfounded.  When  she  spoke  it  was  only 
to  complain,  and  to  complain  of  things  not  in  his  power 
to  remedy;  and  to  check  a  tendency  to  impatient  retort 
he  had  first  formed  the  habit  of  not  answering  her,  and 
finally  of  thinking  of  other  things  while  she  talked.  Of 
late,  however,  since  he  had  had  reasons  for  observing  her 
more  closely,  her  silence  had  begun  to  trouble  him,  He 
recalled  his  mother's  growing  taciturnity,  and  wondered 
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if  Zeena  were  also  turning  "queer."  Women  did,  he 
knew.  Zeena,  who  had  at  her  ringers'  ends  the  patho- 
logical chart  of  the  whole  region,  had  cited  many  cases 
of  the  kind  while  she  was  nursing  his  mother;  and  he 
himself  knew  of  certain  lonely  farm-houses  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood where  stricken  creatures  pined,  and  of  others 
where  sudden  tragedy  had  come  of  their  presence.  At 
times,  looking  at  Zeena's  shut  face,  he  felt  the  chill  of 
such  rorebodings.  At  other  times  her  silence  seemed 
deliberately  assumed  to  conceal  far-reaching  intentions, 
mysterious  conclusions  drawn  from  suspicions  and  re- 
sentments impossible  to  guess.  That  supposition  was 
even  more  disturbing  than  the  other;  and  it  was  the  one 
which  had  come  to  him  the  night  before,  when  he  had 
seen  her  standing  in  the  kitchen  door. 

Now  her  departure  for  Bettsbridge  had  once  more 
eased  his  mind,  and  all  his  thoughts  were  on  the  prospect 
of  his  evening  with  Mattie.  Only  one  thing  weighed  on 
him,  and  that  was  his  having  told  Zeena  that  he  was  to 
receive  cash  for  the  lumber.  He  foresaw  so  clearly  the 
consequence  of  this  imprudence  that  with  considerable 
reluctance  he  decided  to  ask  Andrew  Hale  for  a  small 
advance  on  his  load. 

When  Ethan  drove  into  Hale's  yard  the  builder  was 
just  getting  out  of  his  sleigh. 

"Heiio,  Ethel"  he  said.  "This  comes  handy." 

Andrew  Hale  was  a  ruddy  man  with  a  big  gray  mous- 
tache and  a  stubbly  double-chin  unconstrained  by  a  col- 
lar; but  his  scrupulously  clean  shirt  was  always  fastened 
by  a  small  diamond  stud.  This  display  of  opulence 
was  misleading,  for  though  he  did  a  fairly  good  business 
it  was  known  that  his  easy-going  habits  and  the  demands 
of  his  large  family  frequently  kept  him  what  Starkfieid 
called  "behind."  He  was  an  old  friend  of  Ethan's  family, 
and  his  house  one  of  the  few  to  which  Zeena  occasionally 
went,  drawn  there  by  the  fact  that  Mrs.  Hale,  in  her 
youth,  had  done  more  "doctoring"  than  any  other 
woman  in  Starkfteld,  and  was  still  a  recognized  authority 
on  symptoms  and  treatment. 

Hale  went  up  to  the  grays  and  patted  their  sweating 
flanks. 

"Well,  sir,"  he  said,  "you  keep  them  two  as  if  they  v/as 
pets." 

Ethan  set  about  unloading  the  logs  and  when  he  had 
finished  his  job  he  pushed  open  the  glazed  door  of  die 
shed  which  the  builder  used  as  his  office.  Hale  sat  with 
his  feet  up  on  the  stove,  his  back  propped  against  a  bat- 
tered desk  strewn  with  papers:  the  place,  like  the  man, 
was  warm,  genial  and  untidy. 

"Sit  right  down  and  thaw  out,"  he  greeted  Ethan. 

The  latter  did  not  know  how  to  begin,  but  at  length 
he  managed  to  bring  out  his  request  for  an  advance  of 
fifty  dollars.  The  blood  rushed  to  his  thin  skin  under 
the  sting  of  Hale's  astonishment.  It  was  the  builder's 
custom  to  pay  at  the  end  of  three  months,  and  there  was 


no  precedent  between  the  two  men  for  a  cash  settle- 
ment. 

Ethan  felt  that  if  he  had  pleaded  an  urgent  need  Hale 
might  have  made  shift  to  pay  him;  but  pride,  and  an 
instinctive  prudence,  kept  him  from  resorting  to  this 
argument.  After  his  father's  death  it  had  taken  time  to 
get  his  head  above  water,  and  he  did  not  want  Andrew 
Hale,  or  any  one  else  in  Starkfieid,  to  think  he  was  going 
under  again.  Besides,  he  hated  lying;  if  he  wanted  the 
money  he  wanted  it,  and  it  was  nobody's  business  to  ask 
why.  He  therefore  made  his  demand  with  the  awkward- 
ness of  a  proud  man  who  will  not  admit  to  himself  that 
he  is  stooping;  and  he  was  not  much  surprised  at  Hale's 
refusal. 

The  builder  refused  genially,  as  he  did  everything 
else :  he  treated  the  matter  as  something  in  the  nature  of 
a  practical  joke,  and  wanted  to  know  if  Ethan  meditated 
buying  a  grand  piano  or  adding  a  "cupolo"  to  his  house; 
offering,  in  the  latter  case,  to  give  his  services  free  of  cost. 

Ethan's  arcs  were  soon  exhausted,  and  after  an  embar- 
rassed pause  he  wished  Hale  good  day  and  opened  the 
door  of  the  office.  As  he  passed  out  the  builder  suddenly 
called  after  him:  "See  here — you  ain't  in  a  right  place, 
are  you?" 

"Not  a  bit,"  Ethan's  pride  retorted  before  his  reason 
had  time  to  intervene. 

"Well,  that's  good!  Because  I  am,  a  shade.  Fact  is,  I 
was  going  to  ask  you  to  give  me  a  little  extra  time  on 
that  payment.  Business  is  pretty  slack,  to  begin  with, 
and  then  I'm  fixing  up  a  little  house  for  Ned  and  Rudi 
when  they're  married.  I'm  glad  to  do  it  for  'em,  but  it 
costs."  His  look  appealed  to  Ethan  for  sympathy.  "The 
young  people  like  things  nice.  You  know  how  it  is  your- 
self: it's  not  so  long  ago  since  you  fixed  up  your  own 
place  for  Zeena." 

Ethan  left  the  grays  in  Hale's  stable  and  went  about 
some  other  business  in  the  village.  As  he  walked  away 
the  builder's  last  phrase  lingered  in  his  ears,  and  he 
reflected  grimly  that  his  seven  years  with  Zeena  seemed 
to  Starkfieid  "not  so  long." 

The  afternoon  was  drawing  to  an  end,  and  here  and 
there  a  lighted  pane  spangled  the  cold  gray  dusk  and 
made  the  snow  look  whiter.  The  bitter  weather  had 
driven  every  one  indoors  and  Ethan  had  the  long  rural 
street  to  himself.  Suddenly  he  heard  die  brisk  play  of 
sleigh-bells  and  a  cutter  passed  him.  drawn  by  a  free- 
going  horse.  Ethan  recognised  Michael  Eady's  roan  colt, 
and  young  Denis  Eady,  in  a  handsome  new  fur  cap, 
leaned  forward  and  waved  a  greeting.  "Hello,  Ethe!" 
he  shouted  and  spun  on. 

The  cutter  was  going  in  die  direction  of  the  Frome 
farm,  and  Ethan's  heart  contracted  as  he  listened  to  the 
dwindling  bells.  What  more  likely  than  that  Denis  Eady 
had  heard  of  Zeena's  departure  for  Bettsbridge,  and  was 
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profiting  by  the  opportunity  to  spend  an  hour  with 
Mattie?  Ethan  was  ashamed  of  the  storm  of  jealousy  in 
his  breast.  It  seemed  unworthy  of  the  girl  that  his 
thoughts  of  her  should  be  so  violent. 

He  walked  on  to  the  church  corner  and  entered  the 
shade  of  the  Varnum  spruces,  where  he  had  stood  widi 
-her  the  night  before.  As  he  passed  into  their  gloom  he 
saw  an  indistinct  outiine  just  ahead  of  him.  At  his 
approach  it  melted  for  an  instant  into  two  separate 
shapes  and  then  conjoined  again,  and  he  heard  a  kiss, 
and  a  haif-laughing  "Oh!"  provoked  by  the  discovery 
of  his  presence.  Again  the  outline  hastily  disunited  and 
the  Varnum  gate  slammed  on  one  half  while  the  other 
hurried  on  ahead  of  him.  Ethan  smiled  at  the  discom- 
fiture he  had  caused.  What  did  it  matter  to  Ned  Hale 
and  Ruth  Varnum  if  they  were  caught  kissing  each 
other?  Everybody  in  Starkfield  knew  they  were  en- 
gaged. It  pleased  Ethan  to  have  surprised  a  pair  of  lovers 
on  the  spot  where  he  and  Mattie  had  stood  with  such  a 
thirst  for  each  other  in  dieir  hearts;  but  he  felt  a  pang  at 
the  thought  that  these  two  need  not  hide  their  happiness. 

He  fetched  the  grays  from  Hale's  stable  and  started  on 
his  long  climb  back  to  the  farm.  The  cold  was  less  sharp 
than  earlier  in  the  day  and  a  thick  fleecy  sky  threatened 
snow  for  the  morrow.  Here  and  there  a  star  pricked 
through,  showing  behind  it  a  deep  well  of  blue.  In  an 
hour  or  two  the  moon  would  push  up  over  the  ridge 
behind  the  farm,  burn  a  gold-edged  rent  in  the  clouds, 
and  then  be  swallowed  by  them.  A  mournful  peace 
hung  on  the  fields,  as  though  they  felt  the  relaxing  grasp 
of  the  cold  and  stretched  themselves  in  their  long  winter 
sleep. 

Ethan's  ears  were  alert  for  the  jingle  of  sleigh-bells,  but 
not  a  sound  broke  the  silence  of  the  lonely  road.  As  he 
drew  near  the  farm  he  saw,  through  the  thin  screen  of 
larches  at  the  gate,  a  light  twinkling  in  the  house  above 
him.  "She's  up  in  her  room,"  he  said  to  himself,  "fixing 
herself  up  for  supper";  and  he  remembered  Zeena's 
sarcastic  stare  when  Mattie,  on  the  evening  of  her  arrival, 
had  come  down  to  supper  with  smoothed  hair  and  a 
ribbon  at  her  neck. 

He  passed  by  the  graves  on  the  knoll  and  turned  his 
head  to  glance  at  one  of  the  older  headstones,  which 
had  interested  him  deeply  as  a  boy  because  it  bore  his 
name. 

SACRED  TO  THE  MEMORY  OF 

ETHAN  FROME  AND  ENDURANCE  HIS  WIFE, 

WHO  DWELLED  TOGETHER  IN  PEACE 

FOR  FIFTY  YEARS. 

He  used  to  think  that  fifty  years  sounded  like  a  long 
time  to  live  together;  but  now  it  seemed  to  him  that  diey 
might  pass  in  a  flash.  Then,  with  a  sudden  dart  of  irony, 
he  wondered  if,  when  their  turn  came,  the  same  epitaph 
would  be  written  over  him  and  Zeena. 

He  opened  the  barn-door  and  craned  his  head  into  the 


obscurity,  half-fearing  to  discover  Denis  Eady's  roan  colt 
in  the  stall  beside  die  sorrel.  But  the  old  horse  was  there 
alone,  mumbling  his  crib  with  toothless  jaws,  and  Ethan 
whisded  cheerfully  while  he  bedded  down  the  grays  and 
shook  an  extra  measure  of  oats  into  their  mangers.  His 
was  not  a  tuneful  throat,  but  harsh  melodies  burst  from 
it  as  he  locked  the  barn  and  sprang  up  the  hill  to  the 
house.  He  reached  the  kitchen-porch  and  turned  the 
door-handle;  but  the  door  did  not  yield  to  his  touch. 

Startled  at  finding  it  locked  he  ratded  the  handle  vio- 
lendy;  then  he  reflected  that  Mattie  was  alone  and  that 
it  was  natural  she  should  barricade  herself  at  nightfall. 
He  stood  in  the  darkness  expecting  to  hear  her  step.  It 
did  not  come,  and  after  vainly  straining  his  ears  he  called 
out  in  a  voice  that  shook  with  joy:  "Hello,  Matt!" 

Silence  answered;  but  in  a  minute  or  two  he  caught 
a  sound  on  the  stairs  and  saw  a  line  of  light  above  the 
door-frame,  as  he  had  seen  it  die  night  before.  So  strange 
was  the  precision  with  which  the  incidents  of  the  pre- 
vious evening  were  repeating  themselves  that  he  half 
expected,  when  he  heard  the  key  turn,  to  see  his  wife 
before  him  on  the  threshold;  but  the  door  opened,  and 
Mattie  faced  him. 

She  stood  just  as  Zeena  had  stood,  a  lifted  lamp  in  her 
hand,  against  the  black  background  of  the  kitchen.  She 
held  the  light  at  the  same  level,  and  it  drew  out  with  the 
same  distinctness  her  slim  young  throat  and  the  brown 
wrist  no  bigger  than  a  child's.  Then,  striking  upward, 
it  threw  a  lustrous  fleck  on  her  lips,  edged  her  eyes  with 
velvet  shade,  and  laid  a  milky  whiteness  above  the  black 
curve  of  her  brows. 

She  wore  her  usual  dress  of  darkish  stuff,  and  there 
was  no  bow  at  her  neck;  but  through  her  hair  she  had 
run  a  streak  of  crimson  ribbon.  This  tribute  to  the  un- 
usual transformed  and  glorified  her.  She  seemed  to 
Ethan  taller,  fuller,  more  womanly  in  shape  and  mo- 
don.  She  stood  aside,  smiling  silendy,  while  he  entered, 
and  then  moved  away  from  him  with  something  soft 
and  flowing  in  her  gait.  She  set  the  lamp  on  the  table, 
and  he  saw  that  it  was  carefully  laid  for  supper,  with 
fresh  dough-nuts,  stewed  blueberries  and  his  favourite 
pickles  in  a  dish  of  gay  red  glass.  A  bright  fire  glowed 
in  the  stove  and  the  cat  lay  stretched  before  it,  watching 
the  table  with  a  drowsy  eye. 

Ethan  was  suffocated  with  the  sense  of  well-being.  He 
went  out  into  the  passage  to  hang  up  his  coat  and  pull 
off  his  wet  boots.  When  he  came  back  Mattie  had  set  the 
teapot  on  the  table  and  the  cat  was  rubbing  itself  per- 
suasively against  her  ankles. 

"Why,  Puss!  I  nearly  tripped  over  you,"  she  cried,  the 
laughter  sparkling  through  her  lashes. 

Again  Ethan  felt  a  sudden  twinge  of  jealousy.  Could 
it  be  his  coming  that  gave  her  such  a  kindled  face? 

"Well,  Matt,  any  visitors?"  he  threw  off,  stooping 
down  carelessly  to  examine  the  fastening  of  the  stove. 
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She  nodded  and  laughed  "Yes,  one,"  and  he  felt  a 
blackness  settling  on  his  brows. 

"Who  was  that?"  he  questioned,  raising  himself  up  to 
slant  a  glance  at  her  beneath  his  scowl. 

Her  eyes  danced  with  malice.  "Why,  Jotham  Powell. 
He  came  in  after  he  got  back,  and  asked  for  a  drop  of 
coffee  before  he  went  down  home." 

The  blackness  lifted  and  light  flooded  Ethan's  brain. 
"That  all?  Well,  I  hope  you  made  out  to  let  him  have 
it."  And  after  a  pause  he  felt  it  right  to  add :  "I  suppose 
he  got  Zeena  over  to  the  Flats  all  right?" 

"Oh,  yes;  in  plenty  of  time." 

The  name  threw  a  chill  between  them,  and  they  stood 
a  moment  looking  sideways  at  each  other  before  Mattie 
said  with  a  shy  laugh:  "I  guess  it's  about  time  for  sup- 
per." 

They  drew  their  seats  up  to  the  table,  and  the  cat,  un- 
bidden, jumped  between  them  into  Zeena's  empty  chair. 
"Oh,  Puss!"  said  Mattie,  and  they  laughed  again. 

Ethan,  a  moment  earlier,  had  felt  himself  on  the  brink 
of  eloquence;  but  the  mention  of  Zeena  had  paralysed 
him.  Mattie  seemed  to  feel  die  contagion  of  his  embar- 
rassment, and  sat  with  downcast  lids,  sipping  her  tea, 
while  he  feigned  an  insatiable  appetite  for  dough-nuts 
and  sweet  pickles.  At  last,  after  casting  about  for  an 
effective  opening,  he  took  a  long  gulp  of  tea,  cleared  his 
throat,  and  said :  "Looks  as  if  there'd  be  more  snow." 

She  feigned  great  interest.  "Is  that  so?  Do  you  sup- 
pose it'll  interfere  with  Zeena's  getting  back?"  She 
flushed  red  as  the  question  escaped  her,  and  hastily  set 
down  the  cup  she  was  lifting. 

Ethan  reached  over  for  another  helping  of  pickles. 
"You  never  can  tell,  this  time  of  year,  it  drifts  so  bad  on 
the  Flats."  The  name  had  benumbed  him  again,  and 
once  more  he  felt  as  if  Zeena  were  in  the  room  between 
diem. 

"Oh,  Puss,  you're  too  greedy!"  Mattie  cried. 

The  cat,  unnoticed,  had  crept  up  on  muffled  paws  from 
Zeena's  seat  at  the  table,  and  was  stealthily  elongating  its 
body  in  the  direction  of  the  milk-jug,  which  stood  be- 
tween Ethan  and  Mattie.  The  two  leaned  forward  at 
the  same  moment  and  their  hands  met  on  the  handle  of 
the  jug.  Mattie's  hand  was  underneath,  and  Ethan  kept 
his  clasped  on  it  a  moment  longer  than  was  necessary. 
The  cat,  profiting  by  this  unusual  demonstration,  tried 
to  effect  an  unnoticed  retreat,  and  in  doing  so  backed 
into  the  pickle-dish,  which  fell  to  the  floor  with  a  crash. 

Mattie,  in  an  instant,  had  sprung  from  her  chair  and 
was  down  on  her  knees  by  the  fragments. 

"Oh,  Ethan,  Ethan — it's  all  to  pieces!  What  will 
Zeena  say?"1 

But  this  time  his  courage  was  up.  "Well,  she'll  have  to 
say  it  to  the  cat,  any  way!"  he  rejoined  with  a  laugh, 
kneeling  down  at  Mattie's  side  to  scrape  up  the  swim- 
ming pickles. 


She  lifted  stricken  eyes  to  him.  "Yes,  but,  you  see,  she 
never  meant  it  should  be  used,  not  even  when  there  was 
company;  and  I  had  to  get  up  on  the  step-ladder  to  reach 
it  down  from  the  top  shelf  of  the  china-closet,  where  she 
keeps  it  with  all  her  best  things,  and  of  course  she'll 
want  to  know  why  I  did  it " 

The  case  was  so  serious  that  it  called  forth  all  of 
Ethan's  latent  resolution. 

"She  needn't  know  anything  about  it  if  you  keep  quiet. 
I'll  get  another  just  like  it  to-morrow.  Where  did  it 
come  from?  I'll  go  to  Shadd's  Falls  for  it  if  I  have  to!" 

"Oh,  you'll  never  get  another  even  there!  It  was  a 
wedding  present — don't  you  remember?  It  came  all  the 
way  from  Philadelphia,  from  Zeena's  aunt  that  married 
the  minister.  That's  why  she  wouldn't  ever  use  it.  Oh, 
Ethan,  Ethan,  what  in  the  world  shall  I  do?" 

She  began  to  cry,  and  he  felt  as  if  every  one  of  her 
tears  were  pouring  over  him  like  burning  lead.  "Don't, 
Matt,  don't — oh,  don't!"  he  implored  her. 

She  struggled  to  her  feet,  and  he  rose  and  followed  her 
helplessly  while  she  spread  out  the  pieces  of  glass  on 
the  kitchen  dresser.  It  seemed  to  him  as  if  the  shattered 
fragments  of  their  evening  lay  there. 

"Here,  give  diem  to  me,"  he  said  in  a  voice  of  sudden 
authority. 

She  drew  aside,  instinctively  obeying  his  tone.  "Oh, 
Ethan,  what  are  you  going  to  do?" 

Without  reply  he  gathered  the  pieces  of  glass  into  his 
broad  palm  and  walked  out  of  the  kitchen  to  the  passage. 
There  he  lit  a  candle-end,  opened  the  china-closet,  and, 
reaching  his  long  arm  up  to  the  highest  shelf,  laid  the 
pieces  together  with  such  accuracy  of  touch  that  a  close 
inspection  convinced  him  of  the  impossibility  of  detect- 
ing from  below  that  the  dish  was  broken.  If  he  glued  it 
together  the  next  morning  months  might  elapse  before 
his  wife  noticed  what  had  happened,  and  meanwhile  he 
might  after  all  be  able  to  match  the  dish  at  Shadd's  Falls 
or  Bettsbridge.  Having  satisfied  himself  that  there  was 
no  risk  of  immediate  discovery  he  went  back  to  the 
kitchen  with  a  lighter  step,  and  found  Mattie  discon- 
solately removing  the  last  scraps  of  pickle  from  the  floor. 

"It's  all  right,  Matt.  Come  back  and  finish  supper," 
he  commanded  her. 

Completely  reassured,  she  shone  on  him  through  tear- 
hung  lashes,  and  his  soul  swelled  with  pride  as  he  saw 
how  his  tone  subdued  her.  She  did  not  even  ask  what 
he  had  done.  Except  when  he  was  steering  a  big  log 
down  the  mountain  to  his  mill  he  had  never  known 
such  a  thrilling  sense  of  mastery. 


They  finished  supper,  and  while  Mattie  cleared  die 
table  Ethan  went  to  look  at  the  cows  and  then  took  a  last 
turn  about  the  house.  The  earth  lay  dark  under  a  muffled 
sky  and  the  air  was  so  still  that  now  and  then  he  heard  a 
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lump  of  snow  come  thumping  down  from  a  tree  far  off 
on  the  edge  of  the  wood-lot 

When  he  returned  to  the  kitchen  Mattie  had  pushed 
up  his  chair  to  die  stove  and  seated  herself  near  die  lamp 
with  a  bit  of  sewing.  The  scene  was  just  as  he  had 
dreamed  of  it  that  morning.  He  sat  down,  drew  his 
pipe  from  his  pocket  and  stretched  his  feet  to  trie  glow. 
His  hard  day's  work  in  the  keen  air  made  him  feel  at 
once  lazy  and  light  of  mood,  and  he  had  a  confused  sense 
of  being  in  another  world,  where  all  was  warmth  and 
harmony  and  time  could  bring  no  change.  The  only 
drawback  to  his  complete  well-being  was  die  fact  that  he 
could  not  see  Mattie  from  where  he  sat;  but  he  was  too 
indolent  to  move  and  after  a  moment  he  said:  "Come 
over  here  and  sit  by  the  stove." 

Zeena's  empty  rocking-chair  stood  facing  him.  Mattie 
rose  obediendy,  and  seated  herself  in  it.  As  her  young 
brown  head  detached  itself  against  the  patch-work  cush- 
ion chat  habitually  framed  his  wife's  gaunt  countenance, 
Ethan  had  a  momentary  shock.  It  was  almost  as  if  the 
other  face,  the  face  of  the  superseded  woman,  had  ob- 
literated that  of  the  intruder.  After  a  moment  Mattie 
seemed  to  be  affected  by  the  same  sense  of  constraint. 
She  changed  her  position,  leaning  forward  to  bend  her 
head  above  her  work,  so  that  he  saw  only  the  fore- 
shortened tip  of  her  nose  and  the  streak  of  red  in  her 
hair;  then  she  slipped  to  her  feet,  saying  "I  can't  see  to 
sew,"  and  went  back  to  her  chair  by  the  lamp. 

Ethan  made  a  pretext  of  getting  up  to  replenish  the 
stove,  and  when  he  returned  to  his  seat  he  pushed  it  side- 
ways that  he  might  get  a  view  of  her  profile  and  of  the 
lamplight  falling  on  her  hands.  The  cat,  who  had  been 
a  puzzled  observer  of  these  unusual  movements,  jumped 
up  into  Zeena's  chair,  rolled  itself  into  a  ball,  and  lay 
watching  them  with  narrowed  eyes. 

Deep  quiet  sank  on  the  room.  The  clock  ticked  above 
the  dresser,  a  piece  of  charred  wood  fell  now  and  then 
in  the  stove,  and  the  faint  sharp  scent  of  the  geraniums 
mingled  with  the  odour  of  Ethan's  smoke,  which  began 
to  throw  a  blue  haze  about  the  lamp  and  to  hang  its 
greyish  cobwebs  in  the  shadowy  corners  of  the  room. 

All  constraint  had  vanished  between  the  two,  and  they 
began  to  talk  easily  and  simply.  They  spoke  of  every- 
day things,  of  the  prospect  of  snow,  of  the  next  church 
sociable,  of  the  loves  and  quarrels  of  Starkfield.  The 
commonplace  nature  of  what  they  said  produced  in 
Ethan  an  illusion  of  long-established  intimacy  which  no 
outburst  of  emotion  could  have  given.  2nd  he  set  his 
imagination  adrift  on  the  fiction  that  they  had  always 
spent  their  evenings  thus  and  would  always  go  on  doing 
so  .  .  . 

"This  is  the  night  we  were  to  have  gone  coasting, 
Matt,"  he  said  at  len  ith  the  rich  sense,  as  he  spoke, 

that  they  could  go  on  any  othei  night  they  chose,  since 
they  had  all  time  before  them. 


She  smiled  back  at  him.  "I  guess  you  forgot!" 

"No,  I  didn't  forget;  but  it's  as  dark  as  Egypt  out- 
doors. We  might  go  to-morrow  if  there's  a  moon." 

She  laughed  with  pleasure,  her  head  tilted  back,  the 
lamplight  sparkling  on  her  lips  and  teedi.  "That  would 
be  lovely,  Ethan!" 

He  kept  his  eyes  fixed  on  her,  marvelling  at  the  way 
her  face  changed  with  each  turn  of  their  talk,  like  a 
wheat-field  under  a  summer  breeze.  It  was  intoxicating 
to  find  such  magic  in  his  clumsy  words,  and  he  longed 
to  try  new  ways  of  using  it. 

"Would  you  be  scared  to  go  down  the  Corbury  road 
with  me  on  a  night  like  this?"  he  asked. 

Her  cheeks  burned  redder.  "I  ain't  any  more  scared 
than  you  are!" 

"Well,  I'd  be  scared,  then;  I  wouldn't  do  it.  That's  an 
ugly  corner  down  by  the  big  elm.  If  a  fellow  didn't  keep 
his  eyes  open  he'd  go  plumb  into  it."  He  luxuriated  in 
the  sense  of  protection  and  authority  which  his  words 
conveyed.  To  prolong  and  intensify  the  feeling  he 
added :  "I  guess  we're  well  enough  here." 

She  let  her  lids  sink  slowly,  in  the  way  he  loved.  "Yes, 
we're  well  enough  here,"  she  sighed. 

Her  tone  was  so  sweet  that  he  took  the  pipe  from  his 
mouth  and  drew  his  chair  up  to  the  table.  Leaning  for- 
ward, he  touched  the  farther  end  of  the  strip  of  brown 
stuff  that  she  was  hemming.  "Say,  Matt,"  he  began  with 
a  smile,  "what  do  you  think  I  saw  under  die  Varnum 
spruces,  coming  along  home  just  now?  I  saw  a  friend  of 
yours  getting  kissed." 

The  words  had  been  on  his  tongue  all  the  evening,  but 
now  that  he  had  spoken  them  they  struck  him  as  inex- 
pressibly vulgar  and  out  of  place. 

Mattie  blushed  to  the  roots  of  her  hair  and  pulled  her 
needle  rapidly  twice  or  thrice  dirough  her  work,  insen- 
sibly drawing  the  end  of  it  away  from  him.  "I  suppose 
it  was  Ruth  and  Ned,"  she  said  in  a  low  voice,  as  though 
he  had  suddenly  touched  on  something  grave. 

Ethan  had  imagined  that  his  allusion  might  open  the 
way  to  the  accepted  pleasantries,  and  these  perhaps  in 
turn  to  a  harmless  caress,  if  only  a  mere  touch  on  her 
hand.  But  now  he  felt  as  if  her  blush  had  set  a  flaming 
guard  about  her.  He  supposed  it  was  his  natural  awk- 
wardness that  made  him  feel  so.  He  knew  that  most 
young  men  made  nothing  at  all  of  giving  a  pretty  girl 
a  kiss,  and  he  remembered  that  the  night  before,  when 
he  had  put  his  arm  about  Mattie,  she  had  not  resisted. 
But  that  had  been  out-of-doors,  under  the  open  irrespon- 
sible night.  Now,  in  the  warm  lamplit  room,  with  all  its 
ancient  implications  of  conformity  and  order,  she 
seemed  infinitely  farther  away  from  hirn  and  more  unap- 
proachable. 

To  ease  his  constraint  he  said:  "I  suppose  they'll  be 
setting  a  date  before  long." 

'Tes.  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  they  got  married  some 
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time  along  in  the  summer."  She  pronounced  the  word 
married  as  if  her  voice  caressed  it.  It  seemed  a  rustling 
covert  leading  to  enchanted  glades.  A  pang  shot  through 
Ethan,  and  he  said,  twisting  away  from  her  in  his  chair: 
"It'll  be  your  turn  next,  I  wouldn't  wonder." 

She  laughed  a  little  uncertainly.  "Why  do  you  keep 
on  saying  that?" 

He  echoed  her  laugh.  "I  guess  I  do  it  to  get  used  to  the 
idea." 

He  drew  up  to  the  table  again  and  she  sewed  on  in 
silence,  with  dropped  lashes,  while  he  sat  in  fascinated 
contemplation  of  the  way  in  which  her  hands  went  up 
and  down  above  the  strip  of  stuff,  just  as  he  had  seen 
a  pair  of  birds  make  short  perpendicular  flights  over  a 
nest  they  were  building.  At  length,  without  turning  her 
head  or  lifting  her  lids,  she  said  in  a  low  tone:  "It's  not 
because  you  think  Zeena's  got  anything  against  me, 
is  it?" 

His  former  dread  started  up  full-armed  at  the  sugges- 
tion. "Why,  what  do  you  mean?"  he  stammered. 

She  raised  distressed  eyes  to  his,  her  work  dropping  on 
the  table  between  them.  "I  don't  know.  I  thought  last 
night  she  seemed  to  have." 

"I'd  like  to  know  what/*  he  growled. 

"Nobody  can  tell  with  Zeena."  It  was  the  first  time 
they  had  ever  spoken  so  opemly  of  her  attitude  toward 
Mattie,  and  the  repetition  of  the  name  seemed  to  carry  it 
to  the  farther  corners  of  the  room  and  send  it  back  to 
them  in  long  repercussions  of  sound.  Mattie  waited, 
as  if  to  give  the  echo  time  to  drop,  and  then  went  on: 
"She  hasn't  said  anything  to  you?" 

He  shook  his  head.  "No,  not  a  word." 

She  tossed  the  hair  back  from  her  forehead  with  a 
laugh.  "I  guess  I'm  just  nervous,  then.  I'm  not  going 
to  think  about  it  any  more." 

"Oh,  no— don't  let's  think  about  it,  Matt!" 

The  sudden  heat  of  his  tone  made  her  colour  mount 
again,  not  with  a  rush,  but  gradually,  delicately,  like  the 
reflection  of  a  thought  stealing  slowly  across  her  heart. 
She  sat  silent,  her  hands  clasped  on  her  work,  and  it 
seemed  to  him  that  a  warm  current  flowed  toward  him 
along  the  strip  of  stuff  that  still  lay  unrolled  between 
them.  Cautiously  he  slid  his  hand  palm-downward 
along  the  table  till  his  finger-tips  touched  the  end  of  the 
stuff.  A  faint  vibration  of  her  lashes  seemed  to  show 
that  she  was  aware  of  his  gesture,  and  that  it  had  sent  a 
counter-current  back  to  her;  and  she  let  her  hands  lie 
motionless  on  the  other  end  of  the  strip. 

As  they  sat  thus  he  heard  a  sound  behind  him  and 
turned  his  head.  The  cat  had  jumped  from  Zeena's 
chair  to  dart  at  a  mouse  in  the  wainscot,  and  as  a  result 
of  the  sudden  movement  the  empty  chair  had  set  up  a 
spectral  rocking. 

"She'll  be  rocking  in  it  herself  this  time  to-morrow," 
Ethan  thought.  "I've  been  in  a  dream,  and  this  is  the 


only  evening  we'll  ever  have  together."  The  return  to 
reality  was  as  painful  as  the  return  to  consciousness  after 
taking  an  anesthetic.  His  body  and  brain  ached  with 
indescribable  weariness,  and  he  could  think  of  nothing 
to  say  or  to  do  that  sliould  arrest  the  mad  flight  of  the 
moments. 

His  alteration  of  mood  seemed  to  have  communicated 
itself  to  Mattie.  She  looked  up  at  him  languidly,  as 
though  her  lids  were  weighted  with  sleep  and  it  cost  her 
an  effort  to  raise  them.  Her  glance  fell  on  his  hand, 
which  now  completely  covered  die  end  of  her  work  and 
grasped  it  as  if  it  were  a  part  of  herself.  He  saw  a 
scarcely  perceptible  tremor  cross  her  face,  and  without 
knowing  what  be  did  he  stooped  his  head  and  kissed 
the  bit  of  stuff  in  his  hold.  As  his  lips  rested  on  it  he 
felt  it  glide  slowly  from  beneath  them,  and  saw  that 
Mattie  had  risen  and  was  silently  roiling  up  her  work. 
She  fastened  it.  with  a  pin,  and  then,  finding  her  thimble 
and  scissors,  put  them  with  the  roll  of  stuff  into  the  box 
covered  with  fancy  paper  which  he  had  once  brought  to 
her  from  Bettsbddge. 

He  stood  up  also,  looking  vaguely  about  the  room. 
The  clock  above  the  dresser  struck  eleven. 

"Is  the  fixe  all  right?"  she  asked  in  a  low  voice. 

He  opened  the  door  of  the  stove  and  poked  aimlessly 
at  the  embers.  When  he  raised  himself  again  he  saw  that 
she  was  dragging  toward  the  stove  the  old  soap-box 
lined  with  carpet  in  which  the  cat  made  its  bed.  Then 
she  recro&sed  the  floor  and  lifted  two  of  the  geranium 
pots  in  her  arms,  moving  them  away  from  the  cold 
window.  He  followed  her  and  brought  the  other  gera- 
niums, the  hyacinth  bulbs  in  a  cracked  custard  bowl  and 
the  German,  ivy  trained  over  an  old  croquet  hoop. 

When  these  nightly  duties  were  performed  there  was 
nothing  left  to  do  but  to  bring  in  the  tin  candlestick  from 
the  passage,  light  the  candle  and  blow  out  the  lamp. 
Ethan  put  the  candlestick  in  Mattie's  hand  and  she  went 
out  of  the  kitchen  ahead  of  him,  die  light  that  she  carried 
before  her  making  her  dark  hair  look  like  a  drift  of  mist 
on  the  moon. 

"Good-night,  Matt,"  he  said  as  she  put  her  foot  on  the 
first  step  of  the  stairs. 

She  turned  and  looked  at  him  a  moment.  "Good 
night,  Ethan,"  she  answered,  and  went  up. 

When  the  door  of  her  room  had  closed  on  her  he 
remember  that  he  had  not  even  touched  her  hand. 

VI 

The  next  morning  at  breakfast  Jothaxn  Powell  was  be- 
tween thera,  and  Ethan  tried  to  hide  his  joy  under  an 
air  of  exaggerated  indifference,  lounging  back  in  his 
chair  to  throw  scraps  to  the  cat,  growling  at  the  weather, 
and  not  so  much  as  offering  to  help  Mattie  when  she 
rose  to  clear  away  the  dishes. 
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He  did  not  know  why  he  was  so  irrationally  happy, 
for  nothing  was  changed  in  his  life  or  hers.  He  had  not 
even  touched  the  tip  of  her  fingers  or  looked  her  full  in 
the  eyes.  But  their  evening  together  had  given  him  a 
vision  of  what  life  at  her  side  might  be,  and  he  was  glad 
now  that  he  had  done  nothing  to  trouble  the  sweetness 
of  the  picture.  He  had  a  fancy  that  she  knew  what  had 
restrained  him  .  .  . 

There  was  a  last  load  of  lumber  to  be  hauled  to  the 
village,  and  Jotham  Powell — who  did  not  work  regularly 
for  Ethan  in  winter — had  "come  round"  to  help  with 
the  job.  But  a  wet  snow,  melting  to  sleet,  had  fallen  in 
the  night  and  turned  the  roads  to  glass.  There  was  more 
wet  in  the  air  and  it  seemed  likely  to  both  men  that  the 
weather  would  "milden"  toward  afternoon  and  make 
the  going  safer.  Ethan  therefore  proposed  to  his  assistant 
that  diey  should  load  the  sledge  at  the  wood-lot,  as  they 
had  done  on  the  previous  morning,  and  put  off  the 
"teaming"  to  Starkfield  till  later  in  the  day.  This  plan 
had  the  advantage  of  enabling  him  to  send  Jotham  to 
the  Flats  after  dinner  to  meet  Zenobia.  while  he  himself 
took  the  lumber  down  to  the  village. 

He  told  Jotham  to  go  out  and  harness  up  the  grays, 
and  for  a  moment  he  and  Mattie  had  the  kitchen  to 
themselves.  She  had  plunged  the  breakfast  dishes  into 
a  tin  dish-pan  and  was  bending  above  it  with  her  slim 
arms  bared  to  the  elbow,  the  steam  from  the  hot  water 
beading  her  forehead  and  tightening  her  rough  hair  into 
little  brown  rings  like  the  tendrils  on  the  traveller's  joy. 

Ethan  stood  locking  at  her,  his  heart  in  his  throat.  He 
a  anted  to  say:  "We  shall  never  be  alone  again  like  this." 
Instead,  he  reached  down  his  tobacco-pouch  from  a  shelf 
of  the  dresser,  put  it  into  his  pocket  and  said:  "I  guess  I 
can  make  out  to  be  home  for  dinner." 

She  answered  "Ail  right,  Ethan,"  and  he  heard  her 
singing  over  the  dishes  as  he  went. 

As  soon  as  the  sledge  was  loaded  he  meant  to  send 
Jotham  back  to  the  farm  and  hurry  on  foot  into  the 
village  to  buy  the  glue  for  the  pickle-dish.  With  ordinary 
luck  he  should  have  had  time  to  carry  out  this  plan;  but 
everything  went  wrong  from  the  start.  On  the  way  over 
to  the  wood-lot  one  of  the  grays  slipped  on  a  glare  of 
ice  and  cut  his  knee;  and  when  they  got  him  up  again 
Jotham  had  to  go  back  to  the  barn  for  a  strip  of  rag  to 
bind  the  cut.  Then,  when  the  loading  finally  began,  a 
sleety  rain  was  coming  down  once  more,  and  the  tree 
trunks  were  so  slippery  that  it  took  twice  as  long  as 
usual  to  lift  them  and  get  them  in  place  on  the  sledge. 
It  was  what  Jotham  called  a  sour  morning  for  work,  and 
the  horses,  shivering  and  stamping  under  their  wet 
blankets,  seemed  to  like  it  as  little  as  the  men.  It  was 
long  past  the  dinner-hour  when  the  job  was  done,  and 
Ethan  had  to  give  up  going  to  die  village  because  he 
wanted  to  lead  the  injured  horse  home  and  wash  the  cut 
himself. 


He  thought  that  by  starting  out  again  with  the  lumber 
as  soon  as  he  had  finished  his  dinner  he  might  get  back 
to  the  farm  with  the  glue  before  Jotham  and  the  old 
sorrel  had  had  time  to  fetch  Zenobia  from  the  Flats;  but 
he  knew  the  chance  was  a  slight  one.  It  turned  on  the 
state  of  the  roads  and  on  the  possible  lateness  of  the  Betts- 
bridge  train.  Fie  remembered  afterward,  with  a  grim 
flash  of  self-derision,  what  importance  he  had  attached 
to  the  weighing  of  these  probabilities   .  .  . 

As  soon  as  dinner  was  over  he  set  out  again  for  the 
wood-lot,  not  daring  to  linger  till  Jotham  Powell  left. 
The  hired  man  was  still  drying  his  wet  feet  at  the  stove, 
and  Ethan  could  only  give  Mattie  a  quick  look  as  he  said 
beneath  his  breath:  "I'll  be  back  early." 

He  fancied  that  she  nodded  her  comprehension;  and 
with  that  scant  solace  he  had  to  trudge  off  through  the 
rain. 

He  had  driven  his  load  half-way  to  the  village  when 
Jotham  Powell  overtook  him,  urging  the  reluctant  sorrel 
toward  the  Flats.  "I'll  have  to  hurry  up  to  do  it,"  Ethan 
mused,  as  the  sleigh  dropped  down  ahead  of  him  over 
the  dip  of  the  school-house  hill.  He  worked  like  ten  at 
the  unloading,  and  when  it  was  over  hastened  on  to 
Michael  Eady's  for  the  glue.  Eady  and  his  assistant  were 
both  "down  street,"  and  young  Denis,  who  seldom 
deigned  to  take  their  place,  was  lounging  by  the  stove 
with  a  knot  of  the  golden  youth  of  Starkfield.  They 
hailed  Ethan  with  ironic  compliment  and  offers  of  con- 
viviality; but  no  one  knew  where  to  find  the  glue.  Ethan, 
consumed  with  tiie  longing  for  a  last  moment  alone  with 
Mattie,  hung  about  impatiently  while  Denis  made  an 
ineffectual  search  in  the  obscurer  corners  of  the  store. 

"Looks  as  if  we  were  all  sold  out.  But  if  you'll  wait 
around  till  the  old  man  comes  along  maybe  he  can  put 
his  hand  on  it." 

"I'm  obliged  to  you,  but  I'll  try  if  I  can  get  it  down 
at  Mrs.  Homan's,"  Ethan  answered,  burning  to  be  gone. 

Denis's  commercial  instinct  compelled  him  to  aver  on 
oath  that  what  Eady's  store  could  not  produce  would 
never  be  found  at  the  widow  Homan's;  but  Ethan,  heed- 
less of  this  boast,  had  already  climbed  to  the  sledge  and 
was  driving  on  to  the  rival  establishment.  Here,  after 
considerable  search,  and  sympathetic  questions  as  to 
what  he  wanted  it  for,  and  whether  ordinary  flour  paste 
wouldn't  do  as  well  if  she  couldn't  find  it,  the  widow 
Homan  finally  hunted  down  her  solitary  bottle  of  glue 
to  its  hiding-place  in  a  medley  of  cough-lozenges  and 
corset-laces. 

"I  hope  Zeena  ain't  broken  anything  she  sets  store  by," 
she  called  after#him  as  he  turned  the  grays  toward  home. 

The  fitful  bursts  of  sleet  had  changed  into  a  steady 
rain  and  the  horses  had  heavy  work  even  without  a  load 
behind  them.  Once  or  twice,  hearing  sleigh-bells,  Ethan 
turned  his  head,  fancying  that  Zeena  and  Jotham  might 
overtake  him;  but  the  old  sorrel  was  not  in  sight,  and  he 
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set  his  face  against  the  rain  and  urged  on  his  ponderous 
pair. 

The  barn  was  empty  when  the  horses  turned  into  it 
and,  after  giving  them  the  most  perfunctory  ministra- 
tions they  had  ever  received  from  him,  he  strode  up  to 
the  house  and  pushed  open  the  kitchen  door. 

Mattie  was  there  alone,  as  he  had  pictured  her.  She 
was  bending  over  a  pan  on  the  stove;  but  at  the  sound 
of  his  step  she  turned  with  a  start  and  sprang  to  him. 

"See,  here,  Matt,  I've  got  some  stuff  to  mend  the  dish 
with!  Let  me  get  at  it  quick,"  he  cried,  waving  the 
botde  in  one  hand  while  he  put  her  lighdy  aside;  but  she 
did  not  seem  to  hear  him. 

"Oh,  Ethan— Zeena's  come,"  she  said  in  a  whisper, 
clutching  his  sleeve. 

They  stood  and  stared  at  each  other,  pale  as  culprits. 

"But  the  sorrel's  not  in  the  barn!"  Ethan  stammered. 

"Jotham  Powell  brought  some  goods  over  from  the 
Flats  for  his  wife,  and  he  drove  right  on  home  with 
them,"  she  explained. 

He  gazed  blankly  about  the  kitchen,  which  looked 
cold  and  squalid  in  the  rainy  winter  twilight. 

"How  is  she?"  he  asked,  dropping  his  voice  to  Mattie's 
whisper. 

She  looked  away  from  him  uncertainly.  "I  don't 
know.  She  went  right  up  to  her  room." 

"She  didn't  say  anything?" 

"No." 

Ethan  let  out  his  doubts  in  a  low  whistle  and  thrust 
the  botde  back  into  his  pocket.  "Don't  fret;  I'll  come 
down  and  mend  it  in  the  night,"  he  said.  He  pulled  on 
his  wet  coat  again  and  went  back  to  the  barn  to  feed  the 
grays. 

While  he  was  there  Jotham  Powell  drove  up  with  the 
sleigh,  and  when  the  horses  had  been  attended  to  Ethan 
said  to  him:  "You  might  as  well  come  back  up  for  a 
bite."  He  was  not  sorry  to  assure  himself  of  Jotham's 
neutralising  presence  at  the  supper  table,  for  Zeena  was 
always  "nervous"  after  a  journey.  But  the  hired  man, 
diough  seldom  loth  to  accept  a  meal  not  included  in  his 
wages,  opened  his  stiff  jaws  to  answer  slowly:  "I'm 
obliged  to  you,  but  I  guess  I'll  go  along  back." 

Ethan  looked  at  him  in  surprise.  "Better  come  up  and 
dry  off.  Looks  as  if  there'd  be  something  hot  for  supper." 

Jotham's  facial  muscles  were  unmoved  by  this  appeal 
and,  his  vocabulary  being  limited,  he  merely  repeated: 
"I  guess  I'll  go  along  back." 

To  Ethan  there  was  something  vaguely  ominous  in 
this  stolid  rejection  of  free  food  and  warmth,  and  he 
wondered  what  had  happened  on  the  drive  to  nerve 
Jotham  to  such  stoicism.  Perhaps  Zeena  had  failed  to 
see  the  new  doctor  or  had  not  liked  his  counsels:  Ethan 
knew  that  in  such  cases  the  first  person  she  met  was 
likely  to  be  held  responsible  for  her  grievance. 

When  he  re-entered  the  kitchen  the  lamp  lit  up  the 


same  scene  of  shining  comfort  as  on  the  previous  eve- 
ning. The  table  had  been  as  carefully  laid,  a  clear  fire 
glowed  in  the  stove,  the  cat  dozed  in  its  warmth,  and 
Mattie  came  forward  carrying  a  plate  of  dough-nuts. 

She  and  Ethan  looked  at  each  other  in  silence;  then 
she  said,  as  she  had  said  the  night  before:  "I  guess  it's 
about  time  for  supper." 
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Ethan  went  out  into  the  passage  to  hang  up  his  wet 
garments.  He  listened  for  Zeena's  step  and.  not  hearing 
it,  called  her  name  up  the  stairs.  She  did  not  answer,  and 
after  a  moment's  hesitation  he -went  up  and  opened  her 
door.  The  room  was  almost  dark,  but  in  the  obscurity  he 
saw  her  sitting  by  the  window,  bolt  upright,  and  knew 
by  the  rigidity  of  the  oudine  projected  against  the  pane 
that  she  had  not  taken  off  her  travelling  dress. 

"Well,  Zeena,"  he  ventured  from  the  threshold. 

She  did  not  move,  and  he  continued:  "Supper's  about 
ready.  Ain't  you  coming?" 

She  replied:  "I  don't  feel  as  if  I  could  touch  a  morsel." 

It  was  the  consecrated  formula,  and  he  expected  it  to 
be  followed,  as  usual,  by  her  rising  and  going  down  to 
supper.  But  she  remained  seated,  and  he  could  think  of 
nothing  more  felicitous  than:  "I  presume  you're  tired 
after  the  long  ride." 

Turning  her  head  at  this,  she  answered  solemnly:  "I'm 
a  great  deal  sicker  than  you  think." 

Her  words  fell  on  his  ear  with  a  strange  shock  of  won- 
der. He  had  often  heard  her  pronounce  them  before — 
what  if  at  last  they  were  true? 

He  advanced  a  step  or  two  into  the  dim  room.  "I 
hope  that's  not  so,  Zeena,"  he  said. 

She  continued  to  gaze  at  him  through  the  twilight 
with  a  mien  of  wan  authority,  as  of  one  consciously 
singled  out  for  a  great  fate.  "I've  got  complications," 
she  said. 

Ethan  knew  the  word  for  one  of  exceptional  import. 
Almost  everybody  in  the  neighbourhood  had  "troubles," 
frankly  localized  and  specified;  but  only  the  chosen  had 
"complications."  To  have  them  was  in  itself  a  distinc- 
tion, though  it  was  also,  in  most  cases,  a  death-warrant. 
People  struggled  on  for  years  with  "troubles,"  but  they 
almost  always  succumbed  to  "complications." 

Ethan's  heart  was  jerking  to  and  fro  between  two 
extremities  of  feeling,  but  for  the  moment  compassion 
prevailed.  His  wife  looked  so  hard  and  lonely,  sitting 
there  in  the  darkness  with  such  thoughts. 

"Is  that  what  the  new  doctor  told  you?"  he  asked, 
instinctively  lowering  his  voice. 

"Yes.  He  says  any  regular  doctor  would  want  me  to 
have  an  operation." 

Ethan  was  aware  that,  in  regard  to  the  important  ques- 
tion of  surgical  intervention,  the  female  opinion  of  the 
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neighbourhood  was  divided,  some  glorying  in  the  pres- 
tige conferred  by  operations  while  others  shunned  them 
as  indelicate.  Ethan,  from  motives  of  economy,  had 
alwavs  been  elad  that  Zeena  was  of  the  latter  faction. 

In  the  agitation  caused  by  the  gravity  of  her  announce- 
ment he  sought  a  consolatory  short  cut.  "What  do  you 
know  about  this  doctor  anyway?  Nobody  ever  told  you 
that  before." 

He  saw  his  blunder  before  she  could  take  it  up:  she 
wanted  sympathy,  not  consolation. 

"I  didn't  need  to  have  anybody  tell  me  I  was  losing 
ground  every  day.  Everybody  but  you  could  see  it.  And 
everybody  in  Bettsbridge  knows  about  Dr.  Buck.  He 
has  his  office  in  Worcester,  and  comes  over  once  a  fort- 
night to  Shadd's  Falls  and  Bettsbridge  for  consultations. 
Eliza  Spears  was  wasting  away  with  kidney  trouble 
before  she  went  to  him,  and  now  she's  up  and  aiound, 
and  singing  in  the  choir." 

"Well,  I'm  glad  of  that.  You  must  do  just  what  he 
tells  you,"  Ethan  answered  sympathetically. 

She  was  still  looking  at  him.  "I  mean  to,"  she  said. 
He  was  struck  by  a  new  note  in  her  voice.  It  was 
neither  whining  nor  reproachful,  but  drily  resolute. 

"What  does  he  want  you  should  do?"  he  asked,  widi  a 
mounting  vision  of  fresh  expenses. 

"He  wants  I  should  have  a  hired  girl.  He  says  I 
oughtn't  to  have  to  do  a  single  thing  around  die  house." 

"A  hired  girl?"  Ethan  stood  transfixed. 

"Yes.  And  Aunt  Martha  found  me  one  right  off. 
Everybody  said  I  was  lucky  to  get  a  girl  to  come  away 
out  here,  and  I  agreed  to  give  her  a  dollar  extry  to  make 
sure.  She'll  be  over  to-morrow  afternoon." 

Wrath  and  dismay  contended  in  Ethan.  He  had  fore- 
seen an  immediate  demand  for  money,  but  not  a  perma- 
nent drain  on  his  scant  resources.  He  no  longer  believed 
what  Zeena  had  told  him  of  the  supposed  seriousness  of 
her  state:  he  saw  in  her  expedition  to  Bettsbridge  only 
a  plot  hatched  between  herself  and  her  Pierce  relations 
to  foist  on  him  the  cost  of  a  servant;  and  for  the  moment 
wrath  predominated. 

"If  you  meant  to  engage  a  girl  you  ought  to  have  told 
me  before  you  started,"  he  said. 

"How  could  I  tell  you  before  I  started?  How  did  I 
know  what  Dr.  Buck  would  say?" 

"Oh,  Dr.  Buck — "  Ethan's  incredulity  escaped  in  a 
short  laugh.  "Did  Dr.  Buck  tell  you  how  I  was  to  pay 
her  wages?" 

Her  voice  rose  furiously  with  his.  "No,  he  didn't.  For 
I'd  'a'  been  ashamed  to  tell  him  that  you  grudged  me  the 
money  to  get  back  my  health,  when  I  lost  it  nursing  your 
own  mother!" 

"You  lost  your  health  nursing  mother?" 

"Yes;  and  my  folks  all  told  me  at  the  time  you  couldn't 
do  no  less  than  marry  me  after " 

"Zeena!" 


Through  the  obscurity  which  hid  their  faces  their 
thoughts  seemed  to  dart  at  each  other  like  serpents  shoot- 
ing venom.  Ethan  was  seized  with  horror  of  the  scene 
and  shame  at  his  own  share  in  it.  It  was  as  senseless 
and  savage  as  a  physical  fight  between  two  enemies  in 
the  darkness. 

He  turned  to  the  shelf  above  the  chimney,  groped  for 
matches  and  lit  the  one  candle  in  the  room.  At  first  its 
weak  flame  made  no  impression  on  the  shadows;  then 
Zeena's  face  stood  grimly  out  against  the  uncurtained 
pane,  which  had  turned  from  gray  to  black. 

It  was  the  first  scene  of  open  anger  between  the  couple 
in  dieir  sad  seven  years  together,  and  Ethan  felt  as  if 
he  had  lost  an  irretrievable  advantage  in  descending  to 
the  level  of  recrimination.  But  the  practical  problem 
was  there  and  had  to  be  dealt  with. 

"You  know  I  haven't  got  the  money  to  pay  for  a  girl, 
Zeena.  You'll  have  to  send  her  back:  I  can't  do  it." 

"The  doctor  says  it'll  be  my  death  if  I  go  on  slaving 
the  way  I've  had  to.  He  doesn't  understand  how  I've 
stood  it  as  long  as  I  have." 

"Slaving! — "  He  checked  himself  again.  "You  sha'n't 
lift  a  hand,  if  he  says  so.  I'll  do  everything  round  the 
house  myself -" 

She  broke  in:  "You're  neglecting  the  farm  enough 
already,"  and  this  being  true,  he  found  no  answer,  and 
left  her  time  to  add  ironically:  "Better  send  me  over  to 
the  almshouse  and  done  with  it.  ...  I  guess  there's 
been  Fromes  there  afore  now." 

The  taunt  burned  into  him,  but  he  let  it  pass.  "I 
haven't  got  the  money.  That  settles  it." 

There  was  a  moment's  pause  in  the  struggle,  as  though 
the  combatants  were  testing  their  weapons.  Then  Zeena 
said  in  a  level  voice:  "I  thought  you  were  to  get  fifty 
dollars  from  Andrew  Hale  for  that  lumber." 

"Andrew  Hale  never  pays  under  three  months."  He 
had  hardly  spoken  when  he  remembered  the  excuse  he 
had  made  for  not  accompanying  his  wife  to  the  station 
the  day  before;  and  the  blood  rose  to  his  frowning  brows. 

"Why,  you  told  me  yesterday  you'd  fixed  it  up  with 
him  to  pay  cash  down.  You  said  that  was  why  you 
couldn't  drive  me  over  to  the  Flats." 

Ethan  had  no  suppleness  in  deceiving.  He  had  never 
before  been  convicted  of  a  lie,  and  all  the  resources  of 
evasion  failed  him.  "I  guess  that  was  a  misunderstand- 
ing," he  stammered. 

"You  ain't  got  the  money?" 

"No." 

"And  you  ain't  going  to  get  it?" 

"No." 

"Well,  I  couldn't  know  that  when  I  engaged  the  girl, 
could  I?" 

"No."  He  paused  to  control  his  voice.  "But  you  know 
it  now.  I'm  sorry,  but  it  can't  be  helped.  You're  a  poor 
man's  wife,  Zeena;  but  Fll  do  the  best  I  can  for  you." 
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For  a  while  she  sat  motionless,  as  if  reflecting,  he?  arms 

stretched  along  the  arms  of  her  chair,  her  eyes  fixed  on 

vacancy.  "Oh,  I  guess  well  make  out,"  she  said  mildly. 

The  change  in  her  tone  reassured  him.  "Of  course  we 

will!   There's  a  whole  lot  more  I  can  do  for  you,  and 

Mattie * 

Zeena,  while  he  spoke,  seemed  to  be  following  out 
some  elaborate  mental  calculation.  She  emerged  from  it 

to  say:  "There'll  he  Mattie's  board  less,  anyhow " 

Ethan,  supposing  the  discussion  to  be  over,  had  turned 
to  go  down  to  supper.  He  stopped  short,  not.  grasping 
what  he  heard.  "Mattie's  board  less—?"  he  began. 

Zeena  laughed.  It  was  an  odd  unfamiliar  sound  —he 
did  not  remember  ever  having  heard  her  laugh  before. 
"You  didn't  suppose  I  was  going  to  keep  two  girls,  did 
you?  No  wonder  you  were  scared  at  the  expense!" 

He  still  had  but  a  confused  sense  of  what  she  was 
saying.  From  the  beginning  of  the  discussion  he  had  in- 
stinctively avoided  die  mention  of  Mattie's  name,  fearing 
he  hardly  knew  what:  criticism,  complaints,  or  vague 
allusions  to  the  imminent  probability  of  her  marrying, 
But  the  thought  of  a  definite  rupture  had  never  come  to 
him,  and  even  now  could  not  lodge  itself  in  his  mind. 

"I  don't  know  what  you  mean,"  he  said.  "Mattie  Sil- 
ver's not  a  hired  girl.  She's  your  relation." 

"She's  a  pauper  that's  hung  onto  us  all  after  her 
father'd  done  his  best  to  ruin  us.  I've  kep'  her  here  a 
whole  year :  it's  somebody  else's  turn  now  " 

As  the  shrill  words  shot  out  Ethan  heard  a  tap  on  the 
door,  which  he  had  drawn  shut  when  he  turned  back 
from  the  threshold. 

"Ethan— Zeena!"  Matties  voice  sounded  gaily  from 
the  landing,  "do  you  know  what  time  it  is?  Supper's 
been  ready  half  an  hour," 

Inside  the  room  there  was  a  moment's  silence;  then 
Zeena  called  out  from  her  seat:  "I'm  not  coming  down 
to  supper." 

"Oh,  I'm  sorry!  Aren't  you  well?  Sha'n't  I  bring  you 
up  a  bite  of  something?" 

Ethan  roused  himself  with  an  effort  and  opened  the 
door.  "Go  along  down,  Matt.  Zeena's  just  a  little  tired. 
I'm  coming." 

He  heard  her  "All  right!"  and  her  quick  step  on  the 
stairs;  then  he  shut  the  door  and  turned  back  into  die 
room.    His  wife's  attitude  was  unchanged,  her  face 
inexorable,  and  he  was  seized  with  the  despairing  sense 
of  his  helplessness. 
"You  ain't  going  to  do  it,  Zeena?" 
"Do  what?"  she  emitted  between  flattened  lips. 
"Send  Mattie  away— like  this?" 
"I  never  bargained  to  take  her  for  life!" 
He  continued  with  rising  vehemence:  "You  can't  put. 
her  out  of  the  house  like  a  thief— a  poor  girl  without 
friends  or  money.  She's  done  her  best  for  you  and  she's 
got  no  place  to  go  <o.  You  may  forget  she's  your  kin 


but  everybody  else'll  remember  it.  If  you  do  a  thing 
like  that  what  do  you  suppose  folks'll  say  of  you?" 

Zeena  waited  a  moment,  as  if  giving  him  time  to  feel 
the  full  force  of  the  contrast  between  his  own  excitement 
and  her  composure.  Then  she  replied  in  the  same 
smooth  voice:  "I  know  well  enough  what  they  say  of 
my  having  kep'  her  here  as  long  as  I  have." 

Ethan's  hand  dropped  from  the  door-knob,  which  he 
had  held  clenched  since  he  had  drawn  the  door  shut  on 
Mattie.  His  wife's  retort  was  like  a  knife-cut  across  the 
sinews  and  he  felt  suddenly  weak  and  powerless.  He 
had  meant  to  humble  himself,  to  argue  that  Mattie's 
keep  didn't  cost  much,  after  all,  that  he  could  make  out 
to  buy  a  stove  and  fix  up  a  place  in  the  attic  for  the 
hired  girl— but  Zeena's  words  revealed  the  peril  of  such, 
pleadings. 

"You  mean  to  tell  her  she's  got  to  go — at  once?"  he 
faltered  out,  in  terror  of  letting  his  wife  complete  her 
sentence. 

As  if  trying  to  make  him  see  reason  she  replied  im- 
partially: "The  girl  will  be  over  from  Bettsbridge  to- 
morrow, and  I  presume  she's  got  to  have  somewheres  to 
sleep." 

Ethan  looked  at  her  with  loathing.  She  was  no  longei 
the  listless  creature  who  had  lived  at  his  side  in  a  state  of 
sullen  self-absorption,  but  a  mysterious  alien  presence 
an  evil  energy  secreted  from  the  long  years  of  silent 
brooding.  It  was  the  sense  of  his  helplessness  that  sharp- 
ened his  antipathy.  There  had  never  been  anything  in 
her  that  one  could  appeal  to;  but  as  long  as  he  could 
ignore  and  command  he  had  remained  indifferent.  Now 
she  had  mastered  him  and  he  abhorred  her.  Mattie  was 
her  relation,  not  his:  there  were  no  means  by  which  he 
could  compel  her  to  keep  the  girl  under  her  roof,  All 
the  long  misery  of  his  baffled  past,  of  his  youth  of  fail- 
ure, hardship  and  vain  effort,  rose  up  in  his  soul  in  bit- 
terness and  seemed  to  take  shape  before  him  in  the 
woman  who  at  every  turn  had  barred  his  way.  She  had 
taken  everything  else  from  him;  and  now  she  meant  to 
take  die  one  thing  that  made  up  for  all  the  others.  For 
a  moment  such  a  flame  of  hate  rose  in  him  that  it  ran 
down  his  arm  and  clenched  his  fist  against  her.  He  took 
a  wild  step  forward  and  then  stopped. 

"You're—you're  not  coming  down?"  he  said  in  a 
bewildered  voice. 

"No    I  guess  111  lay  down  on  the  bed  a  little  while, 
she  answered  mildly;  and  he  turned  and  walked  out  of 
the  room. 

In  the  kitchen  Mattie  was  sitting  by  the  stove,  the  cat 
curled  up  on  her  knees.  She  sprang  to  her  feet  as  Ethan 
entered  and  carried  the  covered  dish  of  meat-pie  to  the 
table. 
"I  hope  Zeena  isn't  sick?"  she  asked. 
"No." 
She  shone  at  him  across  the  table.   "Well,  sit  right 
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down  then.  You  must  be  starving."  She  uncovered  the 
pie  and  pushed  it  over  to  him.  So  they  were  to  have 
one  more  evening  together,  her  happy  eyes  seemed  to 
say! 

He  helped  himself  mechanically  and  began  to  eat; 
dien  disgust  took  him  by  the  throat  and  he  laid  down 
his  fork. 

Mattie's  tender  gaze  was  on  him  and  she  marked  the 


gesture. 


"Why,  Ethan,  what's  the  matter?    Don't  it  taste 

right?" 

"Yes— it's  first-rate.  Only  I—"  He  pushed  his  plate 
away,  rose  from  his  chair,  and  walked  around  the  table 
to  her  side.  She  started  up  with,  frightened  eyes. 

"Ethan,  diere's  somediing  wrong!  I  \new  there  was!" 

She  seemed  to  melt  against  him  in  her  terror,  and  .he 
caught  her  in  his  arms,  held  her  fast  there,  felt  her  lashes 
beat  his  cheek  like  netted  butterflies. 

"What  is  it—what  is  it?"  she  stammered;  but  he  had 
found  her  lips  at  last  and  was  drinking  unconsciousness 
of  everything  but  the  joy  they  gave  him. 

She  lingered  a  moment,  caught  in  the  same  strong 
current;  then  she  slipped  from  him  and  drew  back  a  step 
or  two,  pale  and  troubled.  Her  look  smote  him  with 
compunction,  and  he  cried  out,  as  if  he  saw  her  drown- 
ing in  a  dream:  "You  can't  go,  Matt!  Ill  never  let  you!" 

"Go — go?"  she  stammered.  "Must  I  go?" 

The  words  went  on  sounding  between  them  as  though 
a  torch  of  warning  flew  from  hand  to  hand  through  a 
black  landscape. 

Ethan  was  overcome  with  shame  at  his  lack  of  self- 
control  in  flinging  the  news  at  her  so  brutally.  His  head 
reeled  and  he  had  to  support  himself  against  the  table. 
All  the  while  he  felt  as  if  he  were  stil!  kissing  her,  and 
yet  dying  of  thirst  for  her  lips. 

"Ethan,  what  has  happened?  Is  Zeena  mad  with 
me?" 

Her  cry  steadied  him,  though  it  deepened  his  wrath 
and  pity.  "No,  no,"  he  assured  her,  "it's  not  that.  But 
this  new  doctor  has  scared  her  about  herself.  You  know 
she  believes  all  they  say  the  first  time  she  sees  them.  And 
this  one's  told  her  she  won't  get  well  unless  she  lays  up 
and  don't  do  a  thing  about  the  house — not  for 
months " 

He  paused,  his  eyes  wandering  from  her  miserably. 
She  stood  silent  a  moment,  drooping  before  him  like 
a  broken  branch.  She  was  so  small  and  weak-looking 
that  it  wrung  his  heart;  but  suddenly  she  lifted  her  head 
and  looked  straight  at  him.  "And  she  wants  somebody 
handier  in  my  place?  Is  that  it?" 

"That's  what  she  says  to-night." 

"If  she  says  it  to-night  she'll  say  it  to-morrow." 

Both  bowed  to  the  inexorable  truth:  they  knew  that 
Zeena  never  changed  her  mind,  and  that  in  her  case  a 
resolve  once  taken  wai  equivalent  to  an  act  performed. 


There  was  a  long  silence  between  them;  then  Mattie 
said  in  a  low  voice:  "Don't  be  too  sorry,  Ethan." 

"Oh,  God — oh,  God,"  he  groaned.  The  glow  of 
passion  he  had  felt  for  her  had  melted  to  an  aching 
tenderness.  He  saw  her  quick  lids  beating  back  the 
tears,  and  longed  to  take  her  in  his  arms  and  soothe  her. 

"You're  letting  your  supper  get  cold,"  she  admonished 
him  with  a  pale  gleam  of  gaiety. 

"Oh,  Matt— Matt— where'U  you  go  to?" 

Her  lids  sank  and  a  tremor  crossed  her  face.  He  saw 
that  for  the  first  time  the  thought  of  die  future  came  to 
her  distinctly.  "I  might  get  something  to  do  over  at 
Stamford,"  she  faltered,  as  if  knowing  that  he  knew  she 
had  no  hope. 

He  dropped  back  into  his  seat  and  hid  his  face  in  his 
hands.  Despair  seized  him  at  the  thought  of  her  setting 
out  alone  to  renew  the  weary  quest  for  work.  In  the 
only  place  where  she  was  known  she  was  surrounded  by 
indifference  or  animosity;  and  what  chance  had  she, 
inexperienced  and  untrained,  among  the  million  bread- 
seekers  of  the  cities  ?  There  came  back  to  him  miserable 
tales  he  had  heard  at  Worcester,  and  the  faces  of  girls 
whose  lives  had  begun  as  hopefully  as  Mattie's.  ...  It 
was  not  possible  to  think  of  such  things  without  a  revolt 
of  his  whole  being.  He  sprang  up  suddenly. 

"You  can't  go,  Matt!  I  won't  let  you!  She's  always 
had  her  way,  but  I  mean  to  have  mine  now " 

Mattie  lifted  her  hand  with  a  quick  gesture,  and  he 
heard  his  wife's  step  behind  him. 

Zeena  came  into  the  room  with  her  dragging  down-at- 
the-heel  step,  and  quietly  took  her  accustomed  seat  be- 
tween them. 

"I  felt  a  little  mite  better,  and  Dr.  Buck  says  I  ought 
to  eat  all  I  can  to  keep  my  stren'th  up,  even  if  I  ain't  got 
any  appetite,"  she  said  in  her  flat  whine,  reaching  across 
Mattie  for  the  teapot.  Her  "good"  dress  had  been  re- 
placed by  the  black  calico  and  brown  knitted  shawl 
which  formed  her  daily  wear,  and  with  them  she  had 
put  on  her  usual  face  and  manner.  She  poured  out  her 
tea,  added  a  great  deal  of  milk  to  it,  helped  herself 
largely  to  pie  and  pickles,  and  made  the  familiar  gesture 
of  adjusting  her  false  teeth  before  she  began  to  eat.  The 
cat  rubbed  itself  ingratiatingly  against  her,  and  she  said 
"Good  Pussy,"  stooped  to  stroke  it  and  gave  it  a  scrap 
of  meat  from  her  plate. 

Ethan  sat  speechless,  not  pretending  to  eat,  but  Mattie 
nibbled  valiantly  at  her  food  and  asked  Zeena  one  or 
two  questions  about  her  visit  to  Bettsbridge.  Zeena  an- 
swered in  her  every-day  tone  and,  warming  to  the  theme, 
regaled  them  with  several  vivid  descriptions  of  intestinal 
disturbances  among  her  friends  and  relatives.  She  looked 
straight  at  Mattie  as  she  spoke,  a  faint  smile  deepening 
the  vertical  lines  between  her  nose  and  chin. 

When  supper  was  over  she  rose  from  her  seat  and 
pressed  her  hand  to  the  flat  surface  over  the  region  of 
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her  heart.  "That  pie  of  yours  always  sets  a  mite  heavy, 
Matt,"  she  said,  not  ill-naturedly.  She  seldom  abbrevi- 
ated the  girl's  name,  and  when  she  did  so  it  was  always 
a  sign  of  affability. 

"I've  a  good  mind  to  go  and  hunt  up  those  stomach 
powders  I  got  last  year  over  in  Springfield,"  she  con- 
tinued. "I  ain't  tried  them  for  quite  a  while,  and  maybe 
they'll  help  the  heartburn." 

Mattie  lifted  her  eyes.  "Can't  I  get  them  for  you, 
Zeena?"  she  ventured. 

"No.  They're  in  a  place  you  don't  know  about," 
Zeena  answered  darkly,  with  one  of  her  secret  looks. 

She  went  out  of  the  kitchen  and  Mattie,  rising,  began 
to  clear  the  dishes  from  the  table.  As  she  passed  Ethan's 
chair  their  eyes  met  and  clung  together  desolately.  The 
warm  still  kitchen  looked  as  peaceful  as  the  night  before. 
The  cat  had  sprung  to  Zeena's  rocking-chair,  and  the 
heat  of  the  fire  was  beginning  to  draw  out  the  faint  sharp 
scent  of  the  geraniums.  Ethan  dragged  himself  wearily 
to  his  feet. 

Til  go  out  and  take  a  look  round,"  he  said,  going 
toward  the  passage  to  get  his  lantern. 

As  he  reached  the  door  he  met  Zeena  coming  back  into 
the  room,  her  lips  twitching  with  anger,  a  flush  of  excite- 
ment on  her  sallow  face.  The  shawl  had  slipped  from 
her  shoulders  and  was  dragging  at  her  down-trodden 
heels,  and  in  her  hands  she  carried  the  fragments  of  the 
red  glass  pickle-dish. 

"I'd  like  to  know  who  done  this,"  she  said,  looking 
sternly  from  Ethan  to  Mattie. 

There  was  no  answer,  and  she  continued  in  a  trem- 
bling voice:  "I  went  to  get  those  powders  I'd  put  away  in 
father's  old  spectacle-case,  top  of  the  china-closet,  where 
I  keep  the  things  I  set  store  by,  so's  folks  sha'n't  meddle 
with  them—"  Her  voice  broke,  and  two  small  tears 
hung  on  her  lashless  lids  and  ran  slowly  down  her 
cheeks.  "It  takes  the  step-ladder  to  get  at  the  top  shelf, 
and  I  put  Aunt  Philura  Maple's  pickle-dish  up  there  o' 
purpose  when  we  was  married,  and  it's  never  been  down 
since,  'cept  for  the  spring  cleaning,  and  then  I  always 
lifted  it  with  my  own  hands,  so's  't  it  shouldn't  get 
broke."  She  laid  the  fragments  reverently  on  the  table, 
"I  want  to  know  who  done  this,"  she  quavered. 

At  the  challenge  Ethan  turned  back  into  the  room  and 
faced  her.  "I  can  tell  you,  then.  The  cat  done  it." 

"Thecal?" 

"That's  what  I  said." 

She  looked  at  him  hard,  and  then  turned  her  eyes  to 
Mattie,  who  was  carrying  the  dish-pan  to  the  table. 

"I'd  like  to  know  how  the  cat  got  into  my  china- 
closet,"  she  said. 

"Chasin'  mice,  I  guess,"  Ethan  rejoined.  "There  was 
a  mouse  round  the  kitchen  ail  last  evening." 

Zeena  continued  to  look  from  one  to  the  other;  then 
she  emitted  her  small  strange  laugh.  "I  knew  the  cat 


was  a  smart  cat,"  she  said  in  a  high  voice,  "but  I  didn't 
know  he  was  smart  enough  to  pick  up  the  pieces  of  my 
pickle-dish  and  lay  'em  edge  to  edge  on  the  very  shelf 
he  knocked  'em  off  of." 

Mattie  suddenly  drew  her  arms  out  of  the  steaming 
water.  "It  wasn't  Ethan's  fault,  Zeena!  The  cat  did 
break  the  dish;  but  I  got  it  down  from  the  china-closet, 
and  I'm  the  one  to  blame  for  its  getting  broken." 

Zeena  stood  beside  the  ruin  of  her  treasure,  stiffening 
into  a  stony  image  of  resentment.  "You  got  down  my 
pickle-dish — what  for?" 

A  bright  flush  flew  to  Mattie's  cheeks.  "I  wanted  to 
make  the  supper-table  pretty,"  she  said. 

"You  wanted  to  make  the  supper-table  pretty;  and 
you  waited  till  my  back  was  turned,  and  took  the  thing  I 
set  most  store  by  of  anything  I've  got,  and  wouldn't 
never  use  it,  not  even  when  the  minister  come  to  dinner, 
or  Aunt  Martha  Pierce  come  over  from  Bettsbridge — " 
Zeena  paused  with  a  gasp,  as  if  terrified  by  her  own 
evocation  of  the  sacrilege.  "You're  a  bad  girl,  Mattie 
Silver,  and  I  always  known  it.  It's  the  way  your  father 
begun,  and  I  was  warned  of  it  when  I  took  you,  and  I 
tried  to  keep  my  things  where  you  couldn't  get  at  'em — 
and  now  you've  took  from  me  the  one  I  cared  for  most 
of  all—"  She  broke  off  in  a  short  spasm  of  sobs  that 
passed  and  left  her  more  than  ever  like  a  shape  of  stone. 

"If  I'd  'a'  listened  to  folks,  you'd  'a'  gone  before  now, 
and  this  wouldn't  'a'  happened,"  she  said;  and  gathering 
up  the  bits  of  broken  glass  she  went  out  of  the  room  as 
if  she  carried  a  dead  body.  .  .  , 

VIII 

When  Ethan  was  called  back  to  the  farm  by  his  father's 
illness  his  mother  gave  him,  for  his  own  use,  a  small 
room  behind  the  untenanted  "best  parlour."  Here  he  had 
nailed  up  shelves  for  his  books,  built  himself  a  box-sofa 
out  of  boards  and  a  mattress,  laid  out  his  papers  on  a 
kitchen-table,  hung  on  the  rough  plaster  wall  an  engrav- 
ing of  Abraham  Lincoln  and  a  calendar  with  "Thoughts 
from  the  Poets,"  and  tried,  with  these  meagre  properties 
to  produce  some  likeness  to  the  study  of  a  "minister" 
who  had  been  kind  to  him  and  lent  him  books  when  he 
was  at  Worcester.  He  still  took  refuge  there  in  summer, 
but  when  Mattie  came  to  live  at  the  farm  he  had  had  to 
give  her  his  stove,  and  consequendy  the  room  was  unin- 
habitable for  several  months  of  the  year. 

To  this  retreat  he  descended  as  soon  as  the  house  was 
quiet,  and  Zeena's  steady  breathing  from  the  bed  had 
assured  him  that  there  was  to  be  no  sequel  to  the  scene 
in  the  kitchen.  After  Zeena's  departure  he  and  Mattie 
had  stood  speechless,  neither  seeking  to  approach  the 
other.  Then  the  girl  had  returned  to  her  task  of  clearing 
up  the  kitchen  for  the  night  and  he  had  taken  his  lan- 
tern and  gone  on  his  usual  round  outside  the  house.  The 
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kitchen  was  empty  when  he  came  back  to  it;  but  his 
tobacco-pouch  and  pipe  had  been  laid  on  the  tab!e,  and 
under  them  was  a  scrap  of  paper  torn  from  the  back  of  a 
seedsman's  catalogue,  on  which  three  words  were  writ- 
ten: "Don't  trouble,  Ethan." 

Going  into  his  cold  dark  "study"  he  placed  the  lantern 
on  the  table  and,  stooping  to  its  light,  read  the  message 
again  and  again.  It  was  the  first  time  that  Mattie  had 
ever  written  to  him,  and  the  possession  of  the  paper 
gave  him  a  strange  new  sense  of  her  nearness;  yet  if  deep- 
ened his  anguish  by  reminding  him  that  henceforth  they 
would  have  no  other  way  of  communicating  with  each 
other.  For  the  life  of  her  smile,  the  warmth  of  her  voice, 
only  cold  paper  aud  dead  words! 

Confused  motions  of  rebellion  stormed  in  him.  He 
was  too  young,  too  strong,  too  full  of  the  sap  of  living, 
to  submit  so  easily  to  the  destruction  of  his  hopes.  Must 
he  wear  out  all  his  years  at  the  side  of  a  bitter  querulous 
woman?  Other  possibilities  had  been  in  him,  possibili- 
ties sacrificed,  one  by  one,  to  Zeena's  narrow-mindedness 
and  ignorance.  And  what  good  had  come  of  it?  She 
was  a  hundred  times  bitterer  and  more  discontented 
than  when  he  had  married  her:  the  one  pleasure  left  her 
was  to  inflict  pain  on  him.  All  the  healthy  instincts  of 
self-defence  rose  up  in  him  against  such  waste  ,  .  . 

He  bundled  himself  into  his  old  coon-skin  coat  and 
lay  down  on  the  box-sofa  to  think.  Under  his  cheek  he 
felt  a  hard  object  with  strange  protuberances.  It  was  a 
cushion  which  Zeena  had  made  for  him  when  they  were 
engaged — the  only  piece  of  needlework  he  had  ever  seen 
her  do.  He  flung  it  across  the  floor  and  propped  his  head 
against  the  wall  .  .  . 

He  knew  a  case  of  a  man  over  the  mountain — a  young 
fellow  of  about  his  own  age— who  had  escaped  from  just 
such  a  life  of  misery  by  going  West  with  the  girl  he 
cared  for.  His  wife  had  divorced  him,  and  he  had  mar- 
ried the  girl  and  prospered.  Ethan  had  seen  the  couple 
the  summer  before  at  Shadd's  Falls,  where  they  had  come 
to  visit  relatives.  They  had  a  little  girl  with  fair  curls, 
who  wore  a  gold  locket  and  was  dressed  like  a  princess. 
The  deserted  wife  had  not  done  badly  either.  Her  hus- 
band had  given  her  the  farm  and  she  had  managed  to 
sell  it,  and  with  that  and  the  alimony  she  had  started  a 
lunch-room  at  Bettsbridge  and  bloomed  into  activity  and 
importance.  Ethan  was  fired  by  the  thought.  Why 
should  he  not  leave  with  Mattie  the  next  day,  instead  of 
letting  her  gn  alone?  He  would  hide  his  valise  under  the 
seat  of  the  sleigh,  and  Zeena  would  suspect  nothing  till 
she  went  upstairs  for  her  afternoon  nap  and  found  a 
letter  on  the  bed  .  .  . 

His  impulses  were  still  near  the  surface,  and  he  sprang 
up,  re-lit  the  lantern,  and  sat  down  at  the  table.  He  rum- 
maged in  the  drawer  for  a  sheet  of  paper,  found  one,  and 
began  to  write. 

"Zeena,  I've  done  all  I  could  for  you,  and  I  don't  see 


as  it's  been  any  use.  I  don't  blame  you,  nor  I  don't  blame 
myself.  Maybe  both  of  us  will  do  better  separate.  I'm 
going  to  try  my  luck  West,  mid  you  can  sell  the  farm  and 
mill,  and  keep  the  money—- — " 

His  pen  paused  on  the  word,  which  brought  home  to 
him  the  relentless  conditions  of  his  lot.  If  he  gave  the 
farm  and  mill  to  Zeena  what  would  be  left  him  to  start 
his  own  life  with?  Once  in  the  West  he  was  sure  of 
picking  up  work — he  would  not  have  feared  to  try  his 
chance  alone.  But  with  Mattie  depending  on  him  the 
case  was  different.  And  what  of  Zeena's  fate?  Farm  and 
mill  were  mortgaged  to  the  limit  of  their  value,  and  even 
if  she  found  a  purchaser — in  itself  an  unlikely  chance- 
it  was  doubtful  if  she  could  clear  a  thousand  dollars  on 
the  sale.  Meanwhile,  how  could  she  keep  the  farm 
going?  It  was  only  by  incessant  labour  and  persona! 
supervision  that  Ethan  drew  a  meagre  living  from  his 
land,  and  his  wife,  even  if  she  were  in  better  health  than 
she  imagined,  could  never  carry  such  a  burden  alone. 

Well,  she  could  go  back  to  her  people,  then,  and  see 
what  they  would  do  for  her.  It  was  the  fate  she  was 
forcing  on  Mattie— -why  not  let  her  try  it  herself?  By 
the  time  she  had  discovered  his  whereabouts,  and 
brought  suit  for  divorce,  he  would  probably—wherever 
he  was— be  .earning  enough  to  pay  her  a  sufficient  ali- 
mony. And  the  alternative  was  to  let  Mattie  go  forth 
alone,  with  far  less  hope  of  ultimate  provision  .  .  . 

He  had  scattered  the  contents  of  the  table-drawer  in 
his  search  for  a  sheet  of  paper,  and  as  he  took  up  his  pen 
his  eye  fell  on  an  old  copy  of  the  Bettsbridge  Eagle.  The 
advertising  sheet  was  folded  uppermost,  and  he  read  the 
seductive  words:  "Trips  to  the  West:  Reduced  Rates." 

He  drew  the  lantern  nearer  and  eagerly  scanned  the 
fares;  then  the  paper  fell  from  his  hand  and  he  pushed 
aside  his  unfinished  letter.  A  moment  ago  he  had  won- 
dered what  he  and  Mattie  were  to  live  on  when  they 
reached  the  West;  now  he  saw  that  he  had  not  even  the 
money  to  take  her  there.  Borrowing  was  out  of  the 
question:  six  months  before  he  had  given  his  only  se- 
curity to  raise  funds  for  necessary  repairs  to  the  mill, 
and  he  knew  that  without  security  no  one  at  Starkfield 
would  lend  him  ten  dollars.  The  inexorable  facts  closed 
in  on  him  like  prison-warders  hand-cuffing  a  convict 
There  was  no  way  out — none.  He  was  a  prisoner  for 
life,  and  now  his  one  ray  of  light  was  to  be  extinguished. 

Fie  crept  back  heavily  to  the  sofa,  stretching  himself 
out  with  limbs  so  leaden  that  he  felt  as  if  they  would 
never  move  again.  Tears  rose  in  his  throat  and  slowly 
burned  their  way  to  his  lids. 

As  he  lay  there,  the  window-pane  that  faced  him, 
growing  gradually  lighter,  inlaid  upon  the  darkness  a 
square  of  moon-suffused  sky.  A  crooked  tree -branch 
crossed  it,  a  branch  of  the  apple-tree  under  which,  on 
summer  evenings,  he  had  sometimes  found  Mattie  sit- 
ting when  he  came  up  from  the  mill.  Slowly  the  rim  of 
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the  rainy  vapours  caught  fire  and  burnt  away,  and  a  pure 
moon  swung  into  the  blue.  Ethan,  rising  on  his  elbow, 
watched  the  landscape  whiten  and  shape  itself  under  the 
sculpture  of  the  moon.  Tins  was  the  night  on  which  he 
was  to  have  taken  Mattie  coasting,  and  there  hung  the 
lamp  to  lighi  them!  He  looked  out  at  the  slopes  bathed 
in  lustre,  the  silver-edged  darkness  of  the  woods,  the 
spectral  purple  of  the  hills  against  the  sky,  and  it  seemed 
as  though  all  the  beauty  of  the  night  had  been  poured 
out  to  mock  his  wretchedness  ,  .  . 

He  fell  asleep,  and  when,  he  woke  the  chill  of  the  win- 
ter dawn  was  in  the  room.  He  felt  cold  and  stiff  and 
hungry,  and  ashamed  of  being  hungry.  He  rubbed  his 
eyes  and  went  to  the  window.  A  red  sun  stood  ova*  the 
gray  rim  of  the  fields,  behind  trees  that  looked  black  and 
brittle.  He  said  to  himself:  "This  is  Mate's  last  day,"  and 
tried  to  think  what  die  place  would  be  without  her. 

As  he  stood  there  he  heard  a  step  behind  him  and  she 
entered. 

"Oh,  Ethan — were  you  here  all  night?" 

She  looked  so  small  and  pinched,  in  her  poor  dress, 
with  the  red  scarf  wound  about  her,  and  the  cold  light 
turning  her  paleness  sallow,  that  Ethan  stood  before  her 
without  speaking. 

"You  must  be  frozen,"  she  went  on,  fixing  lustreless 
eyes  on  him. 

He  drew  a  step  nearer.  "How  did  you  know  I  was 
here?" 

"Because  I  heard  you  go  down  stairs  again  after  I 
went  to  bed,  and  I  listened  all  night,  and  you  didn't 
come  up." 

All  his  tenderness  rushed  to  his  lips.  He  looked  at  her 
and  said:  "I'll  come  right  along  and  make  up  the  kitchen 
fire." 

They  went  back  to  the  kitchen,  and  he  fetched  the  coal 
and  kindlings  and  cleared  out  the  stove  for  her.  while  she 
brought  in  the  milk  and  the  cold  remains  of  the  meat- 
pie.  When  warmth  began  to  radiate  from  the  stove,  snd 
the  first  ray  of  sunlight  lay  on  the  kitchen  floor,  Ethan's 
dark  thoughts  melted  in  the  mellower  air.  The  sight  of 
Mattie  going  about  her  work  ss  he  had  seen  her  on  so 
many  mornings  made  it  seem  impossible  that  she  should 
ever  cease  to  be  a  part  of  the  scene.  He  said  to  himself 
that  he  had  doubtless  exaggerated  the  significance  of 
Zeena's  threats,  and  that  she  too,  with  the  return  of  day- 
light, would  come  to  a  saner  mood. 

He  went  up  to  Mattie  as  she  bent  above  the  stove,  and 
laid  his  hand  on  her  arm.  "I  don'r  want  you  should 
trouble  either,"  he  said,  looking  down  into  her  eyes  with 
a  smile. 

She  flushed  up  warmly  and  whispered  back:  "No, 
Ethan,  I  ain't  going  to  trouble." 

"I  guess  things'!!  straighten  out,"  he  added. 

There  was  no  sn«wer  but  a  quick  throb  of  her  lids, 
and  he  went  on:  "She  ain't  said  anything  this  morning?" 


"No.  I  haven't  seen  her  yzC* 

"Don't  you  take  any  notice  when  you  do." 

With  this  injunction  he  left  her  and  went  out  to  the 
cow-barn.  He  saw  Jotham  Powell  walking  up  the  hill 
through  the  morning  mist,  and  the  familiar  sight  added 
to  his  growing  conviction  of  security. 

As  the  two  men  were  clearing  out  the  stalls  Jotham 
rested  on  his  pitch-fork  to  say:  "Dan'l  Byrne's  goin' 
over  to  the  Flats  to-day  noon,  an'  he  c'd  take  Matae's 
trunk  along,  and  make  it  easier  ridin'  when  I  take  her 
over  in  the  sleigh." 

Ethan  looked  at  liim  blankly,  and  he  continued:  "Mis' 
Frome  said  die  new  girl'd  be  at  the  Flats  at  five,  and  I 
was  to  take  Mattie  then,  so's  't  she  could  ketch  the  six 
o'clock  train  for  Stamford." 

Ethan  felt  the  blood  drumming  in  his  temples.  He 
had  to  wait  a  moment  before  he  could  find  voice  to  say: 
"Oh,  it  ain't  so  sure  about  Mattie's  going " 

"That  so?"  said  Jotham  indifferently;  and  they  went 
on  with  their  work. 

When  they  returned  to  the  kitchen  the  two  women 
were  already  at  breakfast  Zeena  had  an  air  of  unusual 
alertness  and  activity.  She  drank  two  cups  of  coffee  and 
fed  die  cat  with  the  scraps  left  in  the  pie-dish;  then  she 
rose  from  her  seat  and,  walking  over  to  the  window, 
snipped  two  or  three  yellow  leaves  from  the  geraniums, 
"Aunt  Martha's  ain't  got  a  faded  leaf  on  'em;  but  they 
pine  away  when  thev  ain't  cared  for,"  she  said  reflec- 
tively. Then  she  turned  to  Jotham  and  asked:  "What 
time'd  you  say  Dan'l  Byrne'd  be  along?" 

The  hired  man  threw  a  hesitating  glance  at  Ethan. 
"Round  about  noon,"  he  said. 

Zeena  turned  to  Mattie.  "That  trunk  of  yours  is  too 
heavy  for  the  sleigh,  and  Dan'l  Byrne'll  be  round  to  take 
it  over  to  the  Flats,"  she  said. 

"I'm  much  obliged  to  you,  Zeena,"  said  Mattie. 

"I'd  like  to  go  over  things  with  you  first,"  Zeena  con- 
tinued in  an  unperturbed  voice.  "I  know  there's  a  huck- 
abuck  towel  missing;  and  I  can't  make  out  what  you 
done  with  that  match-safe  5t  used  to  stand  behind  the 
stufled  owl  in  the  parlour." 

She  went  out  followed  by  Mattie,  and  when  the  men 
were  alone  Jotham  said  to  his  employer :  "I  guess  I  better 
let  Dan'!  come  round,  then." 

Ethan  finished  his  usual  morning  tasks  about  the 
house  and  barn;  then  he  said  to  Jotham:  "I'm  go- 
ing down  to  Starkfield.  TeJJ  them  not  to  wait  din- 
ner." 

The  passion  of  rebellion  had  broken  out  in  him  again 
That  which  had  seemed  incredible  in  the  sober  light  of 
day  had  really  come  to  pass,  and  he  was  to  assist  as  a 
helpless  spectator  at  Mattie's  banishment.  His  manhood 
was  humbled  by  the  part  he  was  compelled  to  play  and 
by  the  thought  of  what  Mattie  must  think  of  him.  Con- 
fused impulses  struggled  in  him  as  he  strode  along  to  the 
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village.  He  had  made  up  his  mind  to  do  something,  but 
he  did  not  know  what  it  would  be 

The  early  mist  had  vanished  and  the  fields  lay  like 
a  silver  shield  under  the  sun.  It  was  one  of  the  days 
when  the  glitter  of  winter  shines  through  a  pale  haze 
of  spring.  Every  yard  of  the  road  was  alive  with  Mat- 
tie's  presence,  and  there  was  hardly  a  branch  against  the 
sky  or  a  tangle  of  brambles  on  the  bank  in  which  some 
bright  shred  of  memory  was  not  caught.  Once,  in  the 
stillness,  the  call  of  a  bird  in  a  mountain  ash  was  so  like 
her  laughter  that  his  heart  tightened  and  then  grew 
large;  and  all  these  things  made  him  see  that  something 
must  be  done  at  once. 

Suddenly  it  occurred  to  him  that  Andrew  Hale,  who 
was  a  kind-hearted  man,  might  be  induced  to  reconsider 
his  refusal  and  advance  a  small  sum  on  the  lumber  if  he 
were  told  that  Zeena's  ill-health  made  it  necessary  to  hire 
a  servant.  Hale,  after  all,  knew  enough  of  Ethan's  situa- 
tion to  make  it  possible  for  the  latter  to  renew  his  appeal 
without  too  much  loss  of  pride;  and,  moreover,  how 
much  did  pride  count  in  the  ebullition  of  passions  in  his 
breast  ? 

The  more  he  considered  his  plan  the  more  hopeful  it 
seemed.  If  he  could  get  Mrs.  Hale's  ear  he  felt  certain  of 
success,  and  with  fifty  dollars  in  his  pocket  nothing  could 
keep  him  from  Mattie  .  .  . 

His  first  object  was  to  reach  Starkfield  before  Hale 
had  started  for  his  work;  he  knew  the  carpenter  had  a 
job  down  the  Corbury  road  and  was  liJcely  to  leave  his 
house  early.  Ethan's  long  strides  grew  more  rapid  with 
the  accelerated  beat  of  his  thoughts,  and  as  he  reached 
the  foot  of  School  House  Hill  he  caught  sight  of  Hale's 
sleigh  in  the  distance.  He  hurried  forward  to  meet  it, 
but  as  it  drew  nearer  he  saw  that  it  was  driven  by  the 
carpenter's  youngest  boy  and  that  the  figure  at  his  side, 
looking  like  a  large  upright  cocoon  in  spectacles,  was  that 
of  Mrs.  Hale.  Ethan  signed  to  them  to  stop,  and  Mrs. 
Hale  leaned  forward,  her  pink  wrinkles  twinkling  with 
benevolence. 

"Mr.  Hale?  Why,  yes,  you'll  find  him  down  home 
now.  He  ain't  going  to  his  work  this  forenoon.  He  woke 
up  with  a  touch  o'  lumbago,  and  I  just  made  him  put  on 
one  of  old  Dr.  Kidder's  plasters  and  set  right  up  into  the 
fire." 

Beaming  maternally  on  Ethan,  she  bent  over  to  add: 
aI  on'y  just  heard  from  Mr.  Hale  *bout  Zeena's  going 
over  to  Bettsbridge  to  see  that  new  doctor.  I'm  real 
sorry  she's  feeling  so  bad  again!  I  hope  he  thinks  he  can 
do  something  for  her?  I  don't  know  anybody  round 
here's  had  more  sickness  than  Zeena.  I  always  tell  Mr. 
Hale  I  don't  know  what  she'd  'a'  done  if  she  hadn't  V 
had  you  to  look  after  her;  and  I  used  to  say  the  same 
thing  "bout  your  mother.  You've  had  an  awful  mean 
time,  Ethan  Frome." 

She  gave  him  a  last  nod  of  sympathy  while  her  son 


chirped  to  the  horse;  and  Ethan,  as  she  drove  off,  stood 
in  the  middle  of  the  road  and  stared  after  the  retreating 
sleigh. 

It  was  a  long  time  since  any  one  had  spoken  to  him 
as  kindly  as  Mrs.  Hale.  Most  people  were  either  indif- 
ferent to  his  troubles,  or  disposed  to  think  it  natural  that 
a  young  fellow  of  his  age  should  have  carried  without 
repining  the  burden  of  three  crippled  lives.  But  Mrs. 
Hale  had  said  "You've  had  an  awful  mean  time,  Ethan 
Frome,"  and  he  felt  less  alone  with  his  misery.  If  the 
Hales  were  sorry  for  him  they  would  surely  respond  to 
his  appeal  .  .  . 

He  started  down  tine  road  toward  their  house,  but  at 
the  end  of  a  few  yards  he  pulled  up  sharply,  the  blood  in 
his  face.  For  the  first  time,  in  the  light  of  the  words  he 
had  just  heard,  he  saw  what  he  was  about  to  do.  He  was 
planning  to  take  advantage  of  the  Hales'  sympathy  to 
obtain  money  from  them  on  false  pretences.  That  was  a 
plain  statement  of  the  cloudy  purpose  which  had  driven 
him  in  headlong  to  Starkfield. 

With  the  sudden  perception  of  the  point  to  which  his 
madness  had  carried  him,  the  madness  fell  and  he  saw 
his  life  before  him  as  it  was.  He  was  a  poor  man,  the 
husband  of  a  sickly  woman,  whom  his  desertion  would 
leave  alone  and  destitute;  and  even  if  he  had  had  the 
heart  to  desert  her  he  could  have  done  so  only  by  deceiv- 
ing two  kindly  people  who  had  pitied  him. 

He  turned  and  walked  slowly  back  to  the  farm. 

IX 

At  the  kitchen  door  Daniel  Byrne  sat  in  his  sleigh 
behind  a  big-boned  gray  who  pawed  the  snow  and 
swung  his  long  head  resdessly  from  side  to  sip!e. 

Ethan  went  into  the  kitchen  and  found  his  wife  by 
the  stove.  Her  head  was  wrapped  in  her  shawl,  and  she 
was  reading  a  book  called  "Kidney  Troubles  And  Their 
Cure"  on  which  he  had  had  to  pay  extra  postage  only 
a  few  days  before. 

Zeena  did  not  move  or  look  up  when  he  entered,  and 
after  a  moment  he  asked:  "Where's  Mattie?" 

Without  lifting  her  eyes  from  the  page  she  replied: 
"I  presume  she's  getting  down  her  trunk." 

The  blood  rushed  to  his  face.  "Getting  down  her 
trunk — alone?" 

"Jotham  Powell's  down  in  the  wood-lot,  and  Dan! 
Byrne  says  he  darsn't  leave  that  horse,"  she  returned. 

Her  husband,  without  stopping  to  hear  the  end  of  the 
phrase,  had  left  the  kitchen  and  sprung  up  the  stairs. 
The  door  of  Mattie's  room  was  shut,  and  he  wavered  a 
moment,  on  the  landing.  "Matt,"  he  said  in  a  low  voice; 
but  there  was  no  answer,  and  he  put  his  hand  on  the 
door-knob. 

He  had  never  been  in  her  room  except  once,  in  the 
early  summer,  when  he  had  gone  there  to  plaster  up  a 
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leak  in  the  eaves,  but  he  remembered  exactly  how  every- 
thing had  looked:  the  red  and  white  quilt  on  her  narrow 
bed,  die  pretty  pin-cushion  on  the  chest  of  drawers,  and 
over  it  the  enlarged  photograph  of  her  mother,  in  an 
oxydized  frame,  with  a  bunch  of  dyed  grasses  at  the 
back.  Now  these  and  all  other  tokens  of  her  presence 
had  vanished,  and  the  room  looked  as  bare  and  com- 
fortless as  when  Zeena  had  shown  her  into  it  on  the  day 
of  her  arrival.  In  the  middle  of  the  floor  stood  her  trunk, 
and  on  the  trunk  she  sat  in  her  Sunday  dress,  her  back 
turned  to  die  door  and  her  face  in  her  hands.  She  had 
not  heard  Ethan's  call  because  she  was  sobbing;  and  she 
did  not  hear  his  step  till  he  stood  close  behind  her  and 
laid  his  hands  on  her  shoulders. 

"Matt— oh,  don't— oh,  Maul" 

She  started  up,  lifting  her  wet  face  to  his.  "Ethan— I 
thought  1  wasn't  ever  going  to  see  you  again!" 

He  took  her  in  his  arms,  pressing  her  close,  and  with  a 
trembling  hand  smoothed  away  the  hair  from  her  fore- 
head. 

"Not  see  me  again?  What  do  you  mean?" 

She  sobbed  out:  "Jotham  said  you  told  him  we  wasn't 
to  wait  dinner  for  you,  and  I  thought— —" 

"You  thought  I  meant  to  cut  it?"  he  finished  for  her 
grimly. 

She  clung  to  him  without  answering,  and  he  laid  his 
lips  on  her  hair,  which  was  soft  yet  springy,  like  certain 
mosses  on  warm  slopes,  and  had  the  faint  woody  fra- 
grance of  fresh  sawdust  in  the  sun. 

Through  the  door  they  heard  Zeena's  voice  calling 
out  from  below:  "Dan'l  Byrne  says  you  better  hurry  up 
if  you  want  him  to  take  that  trunk." 

They  drew  apart  with  stricken  faces.  Words  of  resist- 
ance rushed  to  Ethan's  lips  and  died  there.  Matrie  found 
her  handkerchief  and  dried  her  eyes;  then,  bending 
down,  she  took  hold  of  a  handle  of  the  trunk. 

Ethan  put  her  aside.  "You  let  go,  Matt,"  he  ordered 
her. 

She  answered:  "It  takes  two  to  coax  it  round  the  cor- 
ner"; and  submitting  to  this  argument  he  grasped  the 
other  handle,  and  together  they  manoeuvred  the  heavy 
trunk  out  to  the  landing. 

"Now  let  go,"  he  repeated;  then  he  shouldered  the 
trunk  and  carried  it  down  the  stairs  and  across  the  pas- 
sage to  the  kitchen.  Zeena,  who  had  gone  back  to  her 
seat  by  the  stove,  did  not  lift  her  head  from  her  book  as 
he  passed.  Mattie  followed  him  out  of  the  door  and 
helped  him  to  lift  the  trunk  into  the  back  of  the  sleigh. 
When  it  was  in  place  they  stood  side  by  side  on  the  door- 
step, watching  Daniel  Byrne  plunge  off  behind  his 
fidgety  horse. 

It  seemed  to  Ethan  that  his  heart  was  bound  widi  cords 
which  an  unseen  hand  was  tightening  with  every  tick 
of  the  clock.  Twice  he  opened  his  lips  to  speak  to 
Mattie  and  found  no  breath.  At  length,  as  she  turned 


to  re-enter  the  house,  he  laid  a  detaining  hand  on 
her. 
"I'm  going  to  drive  you  over,  Matt,"  he  whispered. 
She  murmured  back:  "I  think  Zeena  wants  I  should 
go  widi  Jodiam." 

"I'm  going  to  drive  you  over,"  he  repeated;  and  she 
went  into  the  kitchen  without  answering. 

At  dinner  Ethan  could  not  eat.  If  he  lifted  his  eyes 
they  rested  on  Zeena's  pinched  face,  and  the  corners  of 
her  straight  lips  seemed  to  quiver  away  into  a  smile.  She 
ate  well,  declaring  that  the  mild  weather  made  her  feel 
better,  and  pressed  a  second  helping  of  beans  on  Jotham 
Powell,  whose  wants  she  generally  ignored. 

Mattie,  when  the  meal  was  over,  went  about  her  usual 
task  of  clearing  the  table  and  washing  up  the  dishes. 
Zeena,  after  feeding  the  cat,  had  returned  to  her  rocking 
chair  by  the  stove,  and  Jotham  Powell,  who  always  lin- 
gered last,  reluctantly  pushed  back  his  chair  and  moved 
toward  the  door. 

On  the  threshold  he  turned  back  to  say  to  Ethan: 
"What  time'll  I  come  round  for  Mattie?" 

Ethan  was  standing  near  the  window,  mechanically 
rilling  his  pipe  while  he  watched  Matde  move  to  and 
fro.  He  answered:  "You  needn't  come  round;  I'm 
going  to  drive  her  over  myself." 

He  saw  the  rise  of  the  colour  in  Matfie's  averted  cheek, 
and  the  quick  lifting  of  Zeena's  head, 

"I  want  you  should  stay  here  this  afternoon,  Ethan," 
his  wife  said.  "Jotham  can  drive  Mattie  over." 

Mattie  flung  an  imploring  glance  at  him,  but  he  re- 
peated curdy:  "I'm  going  to  drive  her  over  myself." 

Zeena  continued  in  the  same  even  tone:  "I  wanted  you 
should  stay  and  fix  up  that  stove  in  Mattie's  room  afore 
die  girl  gets  here.  It  ain't  been  drawing  right  for  nigh 
on  a  month  now." 

Ethan's  voice  rose  indignandy.  "If  it  was  good  enough 
for  Mattie  I  guess  it's  good  enough  for  a  hired  girl." 

"That  girl  that's  coming  told  me  she  was  used  to  a 
house  where  they  had  a  furnace,"  Zeena  persisted  with 
the  same  monotonous  mildness. 

"She'd  better  ha'  stayed  there  then,"  he  flung  back  at 
her;  and  turning  to  Mattie  he  added  in  a  hard  voice: 
"You  be  ready  by  three.  Matt;  I've  got  business  at  Cor- 
bury." 

Jotham  Powell  had  started  for  the  barn,  and  Ethan 
strode  down  after  him  aflame  with  anger.  The  pulses  in 
his  temples  throbbed  and  a  fog  was  in  his  eyes,  He  went 
about  his  task  without  knowing  what  force  directed  him, 
or  whose  hands  and  feet  were  fulfilling  its  orders.  It  was 
not  till  he  led  out  the  sorrel  and  backed  him  between  the 
shafts  of  the  sleigh  that  he  once  more  became  conscious 
of  what  he  was  doing.  As  he  passed  the  bridle  ever  the 
horse's  head,  and  wound  the  traces  around  the  shafts,  he 
remembered  the  day  when  he  had  made  the  same  prepa- 
rations in  order  to  drive  over  and  met t  his  wife's  cousin 
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at  the  Flats.  It  was  little  more  than  a  year  ago,  on  just 
such  a  soft  afternoon,  with  a  "feel"  of  spring  in  the  air. 
The  sorrel,  turning  the  same  big  ringed  eye  on  him, 
nuzzled  the  palm  of  his  hand  in  the  same  way;  and  one 
by  one  all  the  days  between  rose  up  and  stood  before 
him  .  . . 

He  dung  the  bearskin  into  the  sleigh,  climbed  to  the 
seat,  and  drove  up  to  the  house.  When  he  entered  the 
kitchen  it  was  empty,  but  Mattie's  bag  and  shawl  lay 
ready  by  the  door.  He  went  to  the  foot  of  the  stairs  and 
listened.  No  sound  reached  him  from  above,  but  pres- 
ently he  thought  he  heard  some  one  moving  about  in  his 
deserted  study,  and  pushing  open  the  door  he  saw  Mat- 
tie,  in  her  hat  and  jacket,  standing  with  her  back  to  him 
near  the  table. 

She  started  at  his  approach  and  turning  quickly,  said: 
"Is  it  time?" 
"What  are  you  doing  here,  Matt?"  he  asked  her. 
She  looked  at  him  timidly.  "I  was  just  taking  a  look 
round — that's  all,"  she  answered,  with  a  wavering  smile. 
They  went  back  into  the  kitchen  without  speaking, 
and  Ethan  picked  up  her  bag  and  shawl. 
"Where's  Zeeca?"  he  asked. 

"She  went  upstairs  right  after  dinner.   She  said  she 
had  those  shooting  pains  again,  and  didn't  want  to  be 
disturbed." 
"Didn't  she  say  good-bye  to  you?" 
"No.  That  was  all  she  said." 

Ethan,  looking  slowly  about  the  kitchen,  said  to  him- 
self with  a  shudder  that  in  a  few  hours  he  would  be  re- 
turning to  it  alone.  Then  the  sense  of  unreality  over- 
came him  once  more,  and  he  could  not  bring  himself  to 
believe  that  Mattie  stood  there  for  the  last  time  before 
him. 

"Come  on,"  he  said  almost  gaily,  opening  the  door 
and  putting  her  bag  into  the  sleigh.  He  sprang  to  his  seat 
and  bent  over  to  tuck  the  rug  about  her  as  she  slipped 
into  the  place  at  his  side.  "Now  then,  go  'long,"  he  said, 
with  a  shake  of  the  reins  that  sent  the  sorrel  placidly 
jogging  down  the  hill, 

"We  got  lots  of  time  for  a  good  ride,  Matt!"  he  cried, 
seeking  her  hand  beneath  the  fur  and  pressing  it  in  his. 
His  face  tingled  and  he  felt  dizzy,  as  if  he  had  stopped 
in  at  the  Starkfield  saloon  on  a  zero  day  for  a  drink. 

At  the  gate,  instead  of  making  for  Starkfield,  he  turned 
the  sorrel  to  the  right,  up  the  Bettsbridge  road.  Mattie 
sat  silent,  giving  no  sign  of  surprise;  but  after  a  moment 
she  said:  "Are  you  going  round  by  Shadow  Pond?" 
He  laughed  and  answered:  "I  knew  you'd  knowl" 
She  drew  closer  under  the  bearskin,  so  that,  looking 
sideways  around  his  coat-sleeve,  he  could  just  catch  the 
tip  of  her  nose  and  a  blown  brown  wave  of  hair.  They 
drove  slowly  up  the  road  between  fields  glistening  under 
the  pale  sua,  and  then  bent  to  the  right  down  a  lane 
edged  with  spruce  and  larch.   Ahead  of  them,  a  long 


way  off,  a  range  of  hills  stained  by  mottlings  of  black- 
forest  flowed  away  in  round  white  curves  against  the  sky. 
The  lane  passed  into  a  pine-wood  with  boles  reddening 
in  the  afternoon  sun  and  delicate  blue  shadows  on  the 
snow.  As  they  entered' it  the  breeze  fell  and  a  warm 
stillness  seemed  to  drop  from  the  branches  with  die  drop- 
ping needles.  Here  the  snow  was  so  pure  that  the  tiny 
tracks  of  wood-animals  had  left  on  it  intricate  lace-like 
patterns,  and  the  bluish  cones  caught  in  its  surface  stood 
out  like  ornaments  of  bronze. 

Ethan  drove  on  in  silence  till  they  reached  a  part  of 
the  wood  where  die  pines  were  more  widely  spaced; 
then  he  drew  up  and  helped  Mattie  to  get  out  of  the 
sleigh.  They  passed  between  the  aromatic  trunks,  the 
snow  breaking  crisply  under  their  feet,  till  they  came  to 
a  small  sheet  of  water  with  steep  wooded  sides.  Across 
its  frozen  surface,  from  the  farther  bank,  a  single  hill 
rising  against  the  western  sun  threw  the  long  conical 
shadow  which  gave  the  lake  its  name.  It  was  a  shy  secret 
spot,  full  of  die  same  dumb  melancholy  that  Ethan  felt 
in  his  heart, 

He  looked  up  and  down  the  little  pebbly  beach  till  bis 
eye  lit  on  a  fallen  tree-trunk  half  submerged  in  snow. 

"There's  where  we  sat  at  the  picnic,"  he  reminded 
her. 

The  entertainment  of  which  he  spoke  was  one  of  the 
few  that  they  had  taken  part  in  together :  a  "church  pic- 
nic" whkh,  on  a  long  afternoon  of  the  preceding  sum- 
mer, had  filled  the  retired  place  with  merry-making. 
Mattie  had  begged  him  to  go  with  her  but  he  had  re- 
fused. Then,  toward  sunset,  coining  down  from  the 
mountain  where  he  had  been  felling  timber,  he  had  been 
caught  by  some  strayed  revellers  and  drawn  into  the 
group  by  the  lake,  where  Mattie,  encircled  by  facetious 
youths,  and  bright  as  a  blackberry  under  her  spreading 
hat,  was  brewing  coffee  over  a  gipsy  nre.  He  remem- 
bered the  shyness  he  had  felt  at  approaching  her  in  his 
uncouth  clothes,  and.  then  the  lighting  up  of  her  face, 
and  the  way  she  had  broken  through  the  group  to  come 
to  him  with  a  cup  in  her  hand.  They  had  sat  for  a  few 
minutes  on  the  fallen  log  by  the  pond,  and  she  had 
missed  her  gold  locket,  and  set  the  young  men  searching 
for  it;  and  it  was  Ethan  who  had  spied  it  in  the  moss  . . . 
That  was  all;  but  all  their  intercourse  had  been  made  up 
of  just  such  inarticulate  flashes,  when  they  seemed  to 
come  suddenly  upon  happiness  as  if  they  had  surprised 
a  butterfly  in  the  winter  woods  . . . 

"It  was  right  there  I  found  your  locket,"  he  said,  push- 
ing his  foot  into  a  dense  tuft  of  blueberry  bushes. 

"I  never  saw  anybody  with  such  sharp  eyes!"  she 
answered. 

She  sat  down  on  the  tree-trunk  in  the  sun  and  he  sat 
down  beside  her. 

"You  were  as  pretty  as  a  picture  in  that  pink  hat,"  he 
said. 
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She  laughed  with  pleasure.  "Oh,  I  guess  it  was  the 
hat!"  she  rejoined. 

They  had  never  before  avowed  their  inclination  so 
openly,  and  Ethan,  for  a  moment,  had  the  illusion  that 
he  was  a  free  man,  wooing  the  girl  he  meant  to  marry. 
He  looked  at  her  hair  and  longed  to  touch  it  again,  and 
to  tell  her  that  it  smelt  of  the  woods;  but  he  had  never 
learned  to  say  such  things. 

Suddenly  she  rose  to  her  feet  and  said:  "We  mustn't 
stay  here  any  longer." 

He  continued  to  gaze  at  her  vaguely,  only  half- 
roused  from  his  dream.  "There's  plenty  of  time,"  he 
answered. 

They  stood  looking  at  each  other  as  if  the  eyes  of  each 
were  straining  to  absorb  and  hold  fast  die  other's  image. 
There  were  things  he  had  to  say  to  her  before  they  parted, 
but  he  could  not  say  them  in  that  place  of  summer 
memories,  and  he  turned  and  followed  her  in  silence  to 
the  sleigh.  As  they  drove  away  the  sun  sank  behind  the 
hill  and  the  pine-boles  turned  from  red  to  gray. 

By  a  devious  track  between  the  fields  they  wound 
back  to  the  Starkfield  road.  Under  the  open  sky  the  light 
was  still  clear,  with  a  reflection  of  cold  red  on  the  eastern 
hills.  The  clumps  of  trees  in  the  snow  seemed  to  draw 
together  in  ruffled  lumps,  like  birds  with  their  heads 
under  their  wings;  and  the  sky,  as  it  paled,  rose  higher, 
leaving  the  earth  more  alone. 

As  they  turned  into  the  Starkfield  road  Ethan  said: 
"Matt,  what  do  you  mean  to  do?" 

She  did  not  answer  at  once,  but  at  length  she  said: 
"I'll  try  to  get  a  place  in  a  store." 

"You  know  you  can't  do  it.  The  bad  air  and  the 
standing  all  day  nearly  killed  you  before." 

"I'm  a  lot  stronger  than  I  was  before  I  came  to  Stark- 
field." 

"And  now  you're  going  to  throw  away  all  the  good 
it's  done  you!" 

There  seemed  to  be  no  answer  to  this,  and  again  they 
drove  on  for  a  while  without  speaking.  With  every  yard 
of  the  way  some  spot  where  they  had  stood,  and  laughed 
together  or  been  silent,  clutched  at  Ethan  and  dragged 
him  back. 

"Isn't  there  any  of  your  father's  folks  could  help 
you?" 

"There  isn't  any  of  'em  I'd  ask." 

He  lowered  his  voice  to  say:  "You  know  there's  noth- 
ing I  wouldn't  do  for  you  if  I  could." 

"I  know  there  isn't." 

"But  I  can't ■" 

She  was  silent,  but  he  felt  a  slight  tremor  in  the  shoul- 
der against  his. 

"Oh,  Matt,"  he  broke  out,  "if  I  could  ha'  gone  with 
you  now  I'd  ha'  done  it " 

She  turned  to  him,  pulling  a  scrap  of  paper  from  her 
breast.    "Ethan-- 1  found  this,"  she  stammered.    Even 


in  the  failing  light  he  saw  it  was  the  letter  to  his  wife 
that  he  had  begun  the  night  before  and  forgotten  to  de- 
stroy. Through  his  astonishment  there  ran  a  fierce  thrill 
of  joy.  "Matt — "  he  cried;  "if  I  could  ha'  done  it,  would 
you?" 

"Oh,  Ethan,  Ethan — what's  the  use?"  With  a  sudden 
movement  she  tore  the  letter  in  shreds  and  sent  them 
fluttering  off  into  the  snow. 

"Tell  me,  Matt!  Tell  me!"  he  adjured  her. 

She  was  silent  for  a  moment;  then  she  said,  in  such  a 
low  tone  that  he  had  to  stoop  his  head  to  hear  her:  "I 
used  to  think  of  it  sometimes,  summer  nights,  when  the 
moon  was  so  bright  I  couldn't  sleep." 

His  heart  reeled  with  the  sweetness  of  it.  "As  long 
ago  as  that?" 

She  answered,  as  if  the  date  had  long  been  fixed  for 
her:  "The  first  time  was  at  Shadow  Pond." 

"Was  that  why  you  gave  me  my  coffee  before  the 
others?" 

"I  don't  know.  Did  I?  I  was  dreadfully  put  out  when 
you  wouldn't  go  to  the  picnic  with  me;  and  then,  when 
I  saw  you  coming  down  the  road,  I  thought  maybe  you'd 
gone  home  that  wav  o'  purpose;  and  that  made  me 
glad." 

They  were  silent  again.  They  had  reached  the  point 
where  the  road  dipped  to  die  hollow  by  Ethan's  mill 
and  as  they  descended  the  darkness  descended  with  them, 
dropping  down  like  a  black  veil  from  the  heavy  hem- 
lock boughs. 

"I'm  tied  hand  and  foot,  Matt.  There  isn't  a  tiling  I 
can  do,"  he  began  again. 

"You  must  write  to  me  sometimes,  Ethan." 

"Oh,  what  good'll  writing  do?  I  want  to  put  my  hand 
out  and  touch  you.  I  want  to  do  for  you  and  care  for 
you.  I  want  to  be  there  when  you're  sick  and  when 
you're  lonesome." 

"You  mustn't  think  but  what  I'll  do  all  right," 

"You  won't  need  me,  you  mean?  I  suppose  you'll 
marry!" 

"Oh,  Ethan!"  she  cried. 

"I  don't  know  how  it  is  you  make  me  feel,  Matt.  I'd 
a'most  rather  have  vou  dead  than  that!" 

"Ob,  I  wish  I  was,  1  wish  I  was!"  she  sobbed. 

The  sound  of  her  weeping  shook  him  out  of  his  dark 
anger,  and  he  felt  ashamed. 

"Don't  let's  talk  that  way,"  he  whispered. 

'Why  shouldn't  we,  when  it's  true?  I've  been  wishing 
it  every  minute  of  the  day." 

"Matt!  You  be  quiet!   Don't  you  say  it." 

"There's  never  anybody  been  good  to  me  but  you." 

"Don't  say  that  either,  when  I  can't  lift  a  hand  for 
you!" 

"Yes:  but  it's  true  ju3t  the  same." 

They  had  reached  the  top  of  School  House  Hill  and 
Starkfield  lay  fcetaw  them  in  thf  twilight    A  cutter, 
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mounting  the  road  from  the  village,  passed  them  by  in 
a  joyous  flutter  of  bells,  and  they  straightened  them- 
selves and  looked  ahead  with  rigid  faces.  Along  the 
main  street  lights  had  begun  to  shine  from  the  house- 
fronts  and  stray  figures  were  turning  in  here  and  there 
at  the  gates.  Ethan,  with  a  touch  of  his  whip,  roused 
the  sorrel  to  a  languid  trot. 

As  they  drew  near  the  end  of  the  village  the  cries  of 
children  reached  them,  and  they  saw  a  knot  of  boys, 
with  sleds  behind  them,  scattering  across  the  open  space 
before  the  church. 

"I  guess  this'll  be  their  last  coast  for  a  day  or  two," 
Ethan  said,  looking  up  at  the  mild  sky. 

Mattie  was  silent,  and  he  added:  "We  were  to  have 
gone  down  last  night." 

Still  she  did  not  speak  and,  prompted  by  an  obscure 
desire  to  help  himself  and  her  through  their  miserable 
last  hour,  he  went  on  discursively:  "Ain't  it  funny  we 
haven't  been  down  together  but  just  that  once  last 
winter?" 

She  answered:  "It  wasn't  often  I  got  down  to  the 
village." 

"That's  so,"  he  said. 

They  had  reached  the  crest  of  the  Corbury  road,  and 
between  the  indistinct  white  glimmer  of  the  church 
and  the  black  curtain  of  the  Varnum  spruces  the  slope 
stretched  away  below  them  without  a  sled  on  its  length. 
Some  erratic  impulse  prompted  Ethan  to  say:  "How'd 
you  like  me  to  take  you  down  now?" 

She  forced  a  laugh.  "Why,  there  isn't  time!" 

"There's  all  the  time  we  want.  Game  along!"  His 
one  desire  now  was  to  postpone  the  moment  of  turning 
the  sorrel  toward  the  Flats. 

"But  the  girl,"  she  faltered.  "The  girlll  be  waiting 
at  the  station." 

"Well,  let  her  wait.  You'd  have  to  if  she  didn't. 
Come!" 

The  note  of  authority  in  his  voice  seemed  to  subdue 
her,  and  when  he  had  jumped  from  the  sleigh  she  let 
him  help  her  out,  saying  only,  with  a  vague  feint  of 
reluctance:  "But  there  isn't  a  sled  round  any  wheres." 

"Yes,  there  is!   Right  over  there  under  the  spruces." 

He  threw  the  bearskin  over  the  sorrel,  who  stood 
passively  by  the  roadside,  hanging  a  meditative  head. 
Then  he  caught  Mattie's  hand  and  drew  her  after  him 
toward  the  sled. 

She  seated  herself  obediendy  and  he  took  his  place 
behind  her,  so  close  that  her  hair  brushed  his  face.  "All 
right,  Matt?"  he  called  out,  as  if  the  width  of  the  road 
had  been  between  them. 

She  turned  her  head  to  say:  "It's  dreadfully  dark. 
Are  you  sure  you  can  see?" 

He  laughed  contemptuously:  "I  could  go  down  this 
coast  with  my  eyes  tied!"  and  she  laughed  with  him, 
as  if  she  liked  his  audacity.  Nevertheless  he  sat  still  a 


moment,  straining  his  eyes  down  the  long  hill,  for  it 
was  the  most  confusing  hour  of  the  evening,  the  houf 
when  the  last  clearness  from  the  upper  sky  is  merged 
with  the  rising  night  in  a  blur  that  disguises  landmarks 
and  falsifies  distances. 

"Now!"  he  cried. 

The  sled  started  with  a  bound,  and  they  flew  on 
through  the  dusk,  gathering  smoothness  and  speed  as 
they  went,  with  the  hollow  night  opening  out  below 
them  and  the  air  singing  by  like  an  organ.  Mattie  sat 
perfectly  still,  but  as  they  reached  the  bend  at  the  foot 
of  the  hill,  where  the  big  elm  thrust  out  a  deadly  elbow, 
he  fancied  that  she  shrank  a  little  closer. 

"Don't  be  scared,  Matt!"  he  cried  exultandy,  as  they 
spun  safely  past  it  and  flew  down  the  second  slope;  and 
when  they  reached  the  level  ground  beyond,  and  the 
speed  of  the  sled  began  to  slacken,  he  heard  her  give  a 
little  laugh  of  glee. 

They  sprang  off  and  started  to  walk  back  up  the  hill. 
Ethan  dragged  the  sled  with  one  hand  and  passed  the 
other  through  Mattie's  arm. 

"Were  you  scared  I'd  run  you  into  the  elm?"  he  asked 
with  a  boyish  laugh. 

"I  told  you  I  was  never  scared  with  you,"  she  answered. 

The  strange  exaltation  of  his  mood  had  brought  on 
one  of  his  rare  fits  of  boastfulness.  'It  is  a  tricky  place, 
though.  The  least  swerve,  and  we'd  never  ha'  come  up 
again.  But  I  can  measure  distances  to  a  hair's-breadth — 
always  could." 

She  murmured:  e1  always  say  you've  got  the  surest 
eye  .  .  ." 

Deep  silence  had  fallen  with  the  starless  dusk,  and 
they  leaned  on  each  other  without  speaking;  but  at 
every  step  of  their  climb  Ethan  said  to  himself:  "It's  the 
last  time  we'll  ever  walk  together." 

They  mounted  slowly  to  the  top  of  the  hill.  When 
they  were  abreast  of  the  church  he  stooped  his  head  to 
her  to  ask:  "Are  you  tired?"  and  she  answered,  breath- 
ing quickly:  "It  was  splendid!" 

With  a  pressure  of  his  arm  he  guided  her  toward  the 
Norway  spruces.  "I  guess  this  sled  must  be  Ned  Hale's. 
Anyhow  I'll  leave  it  where  I  found  it."  He  drew  the 
sled  up  to  the  Varnum  gate  and  rested  it  against  the 
fence.  As  he  raised  himself  he  suddenly  felt  Mattie  close 
to  him  among  the  shadows. 

"Is  this  where  Ned  and  Ruth  kissed  each  other?"  she 
whispered  breathlessly,  and  flung  her  arms  about  him. 
Her  lips,  groping  for  his,  swept  over  his  face,  and  he  held 
her  fast  in  a  rapture  of  surprise. 

"Good-bye — good-bye,"  she  stammered,  and  kissed 
him  again. 

"Oh,  Matt  I  can't  let  you  go!"  broke  from  him  in  the 
same  old  cry. 

She  freed  herself  from  his  hold  and  he  heard  her  sob- 
bing. "Oh,  I  can't  go  either!"  she  wailed. 
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"Matt!  What'll  we  do?  What'll  we  do?" 

They  clung  to  each  other's  hands  like  children,  and 
her  body  shook  with  desperate  sobs. 

Through  the  stillness  diey  heard  the  church  clock 
striking  five. 

"Oh,  Ethan,  it's  time!"  she  cried. 

He  drew  her  back  to  him.  "Time  for  what?  You 
don't  suppose  I'm  going  to  leave  you  now?" 

"If  I  missed  my  train  where'd  I  go?" 

"Where  are  you  going  if  you  catch  it?" 

She  stood  silent,  her  hands  lying  cold  and  relaxed  in 
his. 

"What's  the  good  of  either  of  us  going  anywheres 
without  the  other  one  now?"  he  said. 

She  remained  motionless,  as  if  she  had  not  heard  him. 
Then  she  snatched  her  hands  from  his,  threw  her  arms 
about  his  neck,  and  pressed  a  sudden  drenched  cheek 
against  his  face.  "Ethan!  Ethan!  I  want  you  to  take  me 
down  again!" 

"Down  where?" 

"The  coast.  Right  off,"  she  panted.  "So  't  we'll  never 
come  up  any  more." 

"Matt!  What  on  earth  do  you  mean?" 

She  put  her  lips  close  against  his  ear  to  say:  "Right  into 
the  big  elm.  You  said  you  could.  So  't  we'd  never  have 
to  leave  each  other  any  more." 

"Why,  what  are  you  talking  of?  You're  crazy!" 

"I'm  not  crazy;  but  I  will  be  if  I  leave  you." 

"Oh,  Matt,  Matt—"  he  groaned. 

She  tightened  her  fierce  hold  about  his  neck.  Her 
face  lay  close  to  his  face. 

"Ethan,  where'll  I  go  if  I  leave  you?  I  don't  know  how 
to  get  along  alone.  You  said  so  yourself  just  now. 
Nobody  but  you  was  ever  good  to  me.  And  there'll  be 
that  strange  girl  in  the  house  . .  .  and  she'll  sleep  in  my 
bed,  where  I  used  to  lay  nights  and  listen  to  hear  you 
come  up  the  stairs.  .  ." 

The  words  were  like  fragm<*~is  torn  from  his  heart. 
With  them  came  the  hated  vision  of  the  house  he  was 
going  back  to — of  the  stairs  he  would  have  to  go  up 
every  night,  of  the  woman  who  would  wait  for  him 
there.  And  the  sweetness  of  Mattie's  avowal,  the  wild 
wonder  of  knowing  at  last  that  all  that  had  happened 
to  him  had  happened  to  her  too,  made  the  other  vision 
more  abhorrent,  the  other  life  more  intolerable  to 
return  to  .  .  . 

Her  pleadings  still  came  to  him  between  short  sobs, 
but  he  no  longer  heard  what  she  was  saying.  Her  hat 
had  slipped  back  and  he  was  stroking  her  hair.  He 
wanted  to  get  the  feeiing  of  it  into  his  hand,  so  that  it 
would  sleep  there  like  a  seed  in  winter.  Once  he  found 
her  mouth  again,  and  they  seemed  to  be  by  the  pond 
together  in  the  burning  August  sun.  But  his  cheek 
touched  hers,  and  it  was  cold  and  full,  of  weeping,  and 


he  saw  the  road  to  the  Flats  under  the  night  and  heard 
the  whistle  of  the  train  up  the  line. 

The  spruces  swathed  them  in  blackness  and  silence. 
They  might  have  been  in  their  coffins  underground.  He 
said  to  hmiseif:  "Perhaps  it'll  feel  like  this  .  .  ."  and 
then  again :  "After  diis  I  sha'n't  feel  anything  .  .  ." 

Suddenly  he  heard  the  old  sorrel  whinny  across  the 
road,  and  thought:  "He's  wondering  why  he  doesn't 
get  his  supper  .  .  ." 

"Come,"  Mattie  whispered,  tugging  at  his  hand. 

Her  sombre  violence  constrained  him:  she  seemed  the 
embodied  instrument  of  fate.  He  pulled  the  sled  out, 
blinking  like  a  night-bird  as  he  passed  from  the  shade  of 
the  spruces  into  the  transparent  dusk  of  the  open.  The 
slope  below  them  was  deserted.  All  Starkfield  was  at 
supper,  and  not  a  figure  crossed  the  open  space  before 
the  church.  The  sky,  swollen  with  the  clouds  that  an- 
nounce a  thaw,  hung  as  low  as  before  a  summer  storm. 
He  strained  his  eyes  through  the  dimness,  and  they 
seemed  less  keen,  less  capable  than  usual. 

He  took  his  seat  on  the  sled  and  Mattie  instandy 
placed  herself  in  front  of  him.  Her  hat  had  fallen  into 
the  snow  and  his  lips  were  in  her  hair.  He  stretched 
out  his  legs,  drove  his  heels  into  the  road  to  keep  the 
sled  from  slipping  forward,  and  bent  her  head  back  be- 
tween his  hands.  Then  suddenly  he  sprang  up  again. 

"Get  up,"  he  ordered  her. 

It  was  the  tone  she  always  heeded,  but  she  cowered 
down  in  her  seat,  repeating  vehemendy:  "No,  no,  noi" 

"Get  up!" 

"Wrhy?" 

"I  want  to  sit  in  front." 

"No,  no!  How  can  you  steer  in  front?" 

"I  don't  have  to.  We'll  follow  the  track." 

They  spoke  in  smothered  whispers,  as  though  the 
night  were  listening. 

"Get  up!  Get  up!"  he  urged  her;  but  she  kept  on  re- 
peating: "Wrhy  do  you  want  to  sit  in  front?" 

"Because  I — because  I  want  to  feel  you  holding  me," 
he  stammered,  and  dragged  her  to  her  feet. 

The  answer  seemed  to  satisfy  her,  or  else  she  yielded 
to  the  power  of  his  voice.  He  bent  down,  feeling  in  the 
obscurity  for  the  glassy  slide  worn  by  preceding  coasters, 
and  placed  the  runners  carefully  between  its  edges.  She 
waited  while  he  seated  himself  with  crossed  legs  in  the 
front  of  the  sled;  then  she  crouched  quickly  down  at  his 
back  and  clasped  her  arms  about  him.  Her  breath  in  his 
neck  set  him  shuddering  again,  and  he  almost  sprang 
from  his  seat.  But  in  a  flash  he  remembered  the  alter- 
native. She  was  right:  this  was  better  than  parting.  He 
leaned  back  and  drew  her  rnouth  to  his  .  .  . 

Just  as  they  started  he  heard  the  sorrel's  whinny  again, 
and  the  familiar  wistful  call,  and  all  the  confused  images 
it  brought  with  it,  went  with  him  down  the  first  reach 
of  the  road.  Half-way  down  there  was  a  sudden  drop, 
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then  a  rise,  and  after  that  another  long  delirious  descent 
As  they  took  wing  for  this  it  seemed  to  him  that  they 
were  flying  indeed,  flying  far  up  into  the  cloudy  night, 
with  Starkiield  immeasurably  below  them,  falling  away 
like  a  speck  in  space  . . .  Then  the  big  elm  shot  up  ahead, 
lying  in  wait  for  them  at  the  bend  of  the  road,  and  he 
said  between  his  teeth:  "We  enn  fetch  it;  I  know  we  can 

fetch  it " 

As  they  flew  toward  the  tree  Mattie  pressed  her  arms 
tighter,  and  her  blood  seemed  to  be  in  his  veins.  Once 
or  twice  the  sled  swerved  a  litde  under  them.  He 
slanted  his  body  to  keep  it  headed  for  the  elm,  repeating 
to  himself  again  and  again:  "I  know  we  can  fetch  it"; 
and  little  phrases  she  had  spoken  ran  through  his  head 
and  danced  before  him  on  the  air.  The  big  tree  loomed 
bigger  and  closer,  and  as  they  bore  down  on  it  he 
thought:  "It's  waiting  for  us:  it  seems  to  know."  But 
suddenly  his  wife's  face,  with  twisted  monstrous  linea- 
ments, thrust  itself  between  him  a  ad  his  goal,  and  he 
made  an  instinctive  movement  to  brush  it  aside.  The 
sled  swerved  in  response,  but  he  righted  it  again,  kept  it 
straight,  and  drove  down  on  the  black  projecting  mass. 
There  was  a  last  instant  when  the  air  shot  past  him  like 
millions  of  fiery  wires;  and  then  the  elm  .  .  , 

The  sky  was  still  thick,  but  looking  straight  up  he  saw 
a  single  star,  and  tried  vaguely  to  reckon  whether  it 
were  Sirius,or — or —  The  effort  tired  him  too  much,  and 
he  closed  his  heavy  lids  and  thought  that  he  would  sleep. 
.  .  .  The  stillness  was  so  profound  that  he  heard  a  little 
animal  twittering  somewhere  near  by  under  the  snow. 
It  made  a  small  frightened  cheep  like  a  field  mouse,  and 
he  wondered  languidly  if  it  were  hurt.  Then  he  under- 
stood that  it  must  be  in  pain:  pain  so  excruciating  that 
he  seemed,  mysteriously,  to  feel  it  shooting  through  his 
own  body.  He  tried  in  vain  to  roll  over  in  the  direction 
of  the  sound  and  stretched  his  left  arm  out  across  the 
snow.  And  now  it  was  as  though  he  felt  rather  than 
heard  the  twittering;  it  seemed  to  be  under  his  palm, 
which  rested  on  something  soft  and  springy.  The 
thought  of  the  animal's  suffering  was  intolerable  to  him 
and  he  struggled  to  raise  himself,  and  could  not  because 
a  rock,  or  some  huge  mass,  seemed  to  be  lying  on  him. 
But  he  continued  to  finger  about  cautiously  with  his  left 
hand,  thinking  he  might  get  hold  of  the  litde  creature 
and  help  it;  and  all  at  once  he  knew  that  the  soft  thing 
he  had  touched  was  Mattie's  hair  and  that  his  hand  was 
on  her  face. 

He  dragged  himself  to  his  knees,  the  monstrous  load 
on  him  moving  with  him  as  he  moved,  and  his  hand 
went  over  and  over  her  face,  and  he  felt  that  the  twitter- 
ing came  from  her  lips  .  .  . 

He  got  his  face  down  close  to  hers,  with  his  ear  to  her 
mouth,  and  in  the  darknes*  he  saw  her  eyes  open  and 
heard  her  say  his  name. 


"Oh,  Matt,  I  thought  we'd  fetched  it,"  he  moaned; 
and  far  off,  up  the  hill,  he  heard  the  sorrel  whinny,  and 
thought:  "I  ought  to  be  getting  him  his  feed  .  .  ." 


The  querulous  drone  ceased  as  I  entered  Frame's 
kitchen,  and  of  the  two  women  sitting  there  I  could  not 
tell  which  had  been  the  speaker. 

One  of  them,  on  my  appearing,  raised  her  tall  bony 
figure  from  her  seat,  not  as  if  to  welcome  me-— for  she 
threw  me  no  more  than  a  brief  glance  of  surprise — but 
simply  to  set  about  preparing  the  meal  which  Frame's 
absence  had  delayed,  A  slatternly  calico  wrapper  hung 
from  her  shoulders  and  the  wisps  of  her  thin  gray  hair 
were  drawn  away  from  a  high  forehead  and  fastened  at 
the  back  by  a  broken  comb.  She  had  pale  opaque  eyes 
which  revealed  nothing  and  reflected  nothing,  and  her 
narrow  lips  were  of  the  same  sallow  colour  as  her 
face. 

The  other  woman  was  much  smaller  and  slighter. 
She  sat  huddled  in  an  arm-chair  near  the  stove,  and 
when  I  came  in  she  turned  her  head  quickly  toward  me, 
without  the  least  corresponding  movement  of  her  body. 
Her  hair  was  as  gray  as  her  companion's,  her  face  as 
bloodless  and  shrivelled,  but  amber-tinted,  with  swarthy 
shadows  sharpening  the  nose  and  hollowing  the  temples. 
Under  her  shapeless  dress  her  body  kept  its  limp  immo- 
bility, and  her  dark  eyes  had  the  bright  witch-like  stare 
that  disease  of  the  spine  sometimes  gives. 

Even  for  that  part  of  the  country  the  kitchen  was  a 
poor-looking  place.  With  the  exception  of  the  dark- 
eyed  woman's  chair,  which  looked  like  a  soiled  relic  of 
luxury  bought  at  a  country  auction,  the  furniture  was 
of  the  roughest  kind.  Three  coarse  china  plates  and  a 
broken-nosed  milk-jug  had  been  set  on  a  greasy  table 
scored  with  knife-cuts,  and  a  couple  of  straw-bottomed 
chairs  and  a  kitchen  dresser  of  unpainted  pine  stood 
meagrely  against  the  plaster  walls. 

"My,  it's  cold  here!  The  fire  must  be  'most  out,"  Frame 
said,  glancing  about  him  apologetically  as  he  followed 
me  in. 

The  tall  woman,  who  had  moved  away  from  us  toward 
the  dresser,  took  no  notice;  but  the  other,  from  her  cush- 
ioned niche,  answered  complainingly,  in  a  high  thin 
voice:  "It's  on'y  just  been  made  up  this  very  minute. 
Zeena  fell  asleep  and  slep'  ever  so  long,  and  I  thought 
I'd  be  frozen  stiff  before  I  could  wake  her  up  and  get 
her  to  'tend  to  it." 

I  knew  then  that  it  was  she  who  had  been  speaking 
when  we  entered. 

Her  companion,  who  was  just  coming  back  to  the 
table  with  the  remains  of  a  cold  mince-pie  in  a  bat- 
tered pie-dish,  set  down  her  unappetising  burden  with- 
out appearing  to  hear  the  accusation  brought  against 
has. 
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Frome  stood  hesitatingly  before  her  as  she  advanced; 
then  he  looked  at  me  and  said:  "This  is  my  wife,  Mis' 
Frome."  After  another  interval  he  added,  turning  toward 
the  figure  in  the  arm-chair:  "And  this  is  Miss  Mattie 
Silver  .  .  ." 


Mrs.  Hale,  tender  soul,  had  pictured  me  as  lost  in  the 
Flats  and  buried  under  a  snow-drift;  and  so  lively  was 
her  satisfaction  on  seeing  me  safely  restored  to  her  the 
next  morning  that  I  felt  my  peril  had  caused  me  to  ad- 
vance several  degrees  in  her  favour. 

Great  was  her  amazement,  and  that  of  old  Mrs.  Var- 
num,  on  learning  that  Ethan  Frome's  old  horse  had 
carried  me  to  and  from  Corbury  Junction  through  the 
worst  blizzard  of  the  winter;  greater  still  their  surprise 
when  they  heard  that  his  master  had  taken  me  in  for  the 
night. 

Beneath  their  wondering  exclamations  I  felt  a  secret 
curiosity  to  know  what  impressions  I  had  received  from 
my  night  in  the  Frome  household,  and  divined  that  the 
best  way  of  breaking  down  their  reserve  was  to  let  them 
try  to  penetrate  mine.  I  therefore  confined  myself  to 
saying,  in  a  matter-of-fact  tone,  that  I  had  been  received 
with  great  kindness,  and  that  Frome  had  made  a  bed 
for  me  in  a  room  on  die  ground-floor  which  seemed  in 
happier  days  to  have  been  fitted  up  as  a  kind  of  writing- 
room  or  study. 

"Well,"  Mrs.  Hale  mused,  "in  such  a  storm  I  suppose 
he  felt  he  couldn't  do  less  than  take  you  in — but  I  guess 
it  went  hard  with  Ethan.  I  don't  believe  but  what  you're 
the  only  stranger  has  set  foot  in  that  house  for  over 
twenty  years.  He's  that  proud  he  don't  even  like  his  old- 
est friends  to  go  there;  and  I  don't  know  as  any  do,  any 
more,  except  myself  and  the  doctor  .  .  ." 

"You  still  go  there,  Mrs.  Hale?"  I  ventured. 

"I  used  to  go  a  good  deal  after  the  accident.,  when  I 
was  first  married;  but  after  awhile  I  got.  to  think  it  made 
'em  feel  worse  to  see  us.  And  then  one  thing  and  an- 
other came,  and  my  own  troubles  .  .  .  But  I  generally 
make  out  to  drive  over  there  round  about  New  Year's. 
and  once  in  the  summer.  Only  I  always  try  to  pick  a 
day  when  Ethan's  off  somewheres.  It's  bad  enough  to 
see  the  two  women  sitting  there — but  his  face,  when  he 
looks  round  that  bare  place,  just  kills  me  .  .  .  You  see,  I 
can  look  back  and  call  it  up  in  his  mother's  day,  before 
their  troubles.'* 

Old  Mrs.  Varnum,  by  this  time,  had  gone  up  to  bed, 
and  her  daughter  and  I  were  sitting  alone,  after  supper. 
in  the  austere  seclusion  of  the  horse-hair  parlour.  Mrs. 
Hale  glanced  at  me  tentatively,  as  though  trying  to  see 
how  much  footing  my  conjectures  gave  her;  and  I 
guessed  that  if  she  had  kept  silence  till  now  it  was  be- 
cause  she  had  been  waiting,  through  all  the  years,  for 
some  one  who  should  see  what  she  alone  had  seen. 


I  waited  to  let  her  trust  in  me  gather  strength  before 
I  said:  "Yes,  it's  pretty  bad,  seeing  all  three  of  them 
there  together." 

She  drew  her  mild  brows  into  a  frown  of  pain.  "It  was 
just  awful  from  the  beginning.  I  was  here  in  the  house 
when  they  were  carried  up— they  laid  Mattie  Silver  in 
the  room  you're  in.  She  and  I  were  great  friends,  and 
she  was  to  have  been  my  brides-maid  in.  the  spring  .  . 
When  she  came  to  I  went  up  to  her  and  stayed  all  night 
They  gave  her  things  to  quiet  her.  and  she  didn't  know 
much  till  to'rd  morning,  and  then  all  of  a  sudden  she 
woke  up  just  like  herself,  and  looked  straight  at  me  out 
of  her  big  eyes,  and  said  .  .  .  Oh,  I  don't  know  why  I'm 
telling  you  all  this,"  Mrs.  Hale  broke  off,  crying. 

She  took  of?  her  spectacles,  wiped  the  moisture  from 
them,,  and  put  them  on  again  with  an  unsteady  hand. 
"It  got  about  the  next  day,"  she  went  on,  "that  Ze< 
Frome  had  sent  Mattie  oil  in  a  hurry  because  she  had 
hired  girl  coming,  and  the  folks  here  could  never  rightly 
tell  what  she  and  Ethan  were  doing  that  night  coasting, 
when  they'd  ought  to  have  been  on  their  way  to  the 
Flats  to  ketch  the  train  ...  I  never  knew  myself  what 
Zeena  thought—!  don't  to  this  day.  Nobody  knows 
Zeena's  thoughts.  Anyhow,  when  she  heard  o'  the  acci- 
dent she  came  right  in  and  stayed  with  Ethan  over  to  the 
minister's,  where  they'd  carried  him.  And  as  soon  as  the 
doctors  said  that  Mattie  could  be  moved,  Zeena  sent  for 
her  and  took  her  back  to  the  farm." 

"And  there  she's  been  ever  since?" 

Mrs.  Hale  answered  simply:  "There  was  nowhere  else 
for  her  to  go;"  and  my  heart  tightened  at  the  thought  of. 
the  hard  compulsions  of  the  poor. 

"Yes,  there  she's  been,"  Mrs.  Hale  continued,  "and 
Zeena's  done  for  her,  and  done  for  Ethan,  as  good  as  she 
could.  It  was  a  miracle,  considering  how  sick  she  was — 
but  she  seemed  to  be  raised  right  up  just  when  the  call 
came  to  her.  Not  as  she's  ever  given  up  doctoring,  and 
she's  had  sick  spells  right  along;  but  she's  had  the 
strength  given  her  to  care  for  those  two  for  over  twenty 
years,  and  before  the  accident  came  she  thought  she 
couldn't  even  care  for  herself." 

Mrs.  Hale  paused  a  moment,  and  I  remained  silent, 
plunged  in  the  vision  of  what  her  words  evoked,  "It's 
horrible  for  them  all,"  I  murmured. 

"Yes:  it's  pretty  bad.  And  they  ain't  any  of  'em  easy 
people  either.  Mattie  was,  before  the  accident;  I  never 
knew  a  sweeter  nature.  But  she's  suffered  too  much — 
that's  what  I  always  say  when  folks  tell  me  how  she's 
soured.  And  Zeena,  she  was  always  cranky.  Not  but 
what  she  bears  with  Mattie  wonderful— I've  seen  that 
myself.  But  sometimes  the  two  of  them  get  going  at 
each  other,  and  then  Ethan's  face'd  break  your  heart .  .  . 
When  I  see  that,  I  think  it's  him  that  suffers  most  .  .  . 
anyhow  it  ain't  Zeena,  because  she  ain't  got  the  time 
.  ,  .  It's  a  pity,  though,"  Mrs.  Hale  ended,  sighing,  "that 
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they're  all  shut  up  there'll  that  cue  kitchen.  In  the  sum- 
mertime, on  pleasant  days,  they  move  Mattie  into  the 
parlour,  or  out  in  the  door-yard,  and  that  makes  it.easier 
.  .  .  but  winters  there's  the  fires  to  be  thought  of;  and 
there  ain't  a  dime  to  spare  up  at  the  Fromes'." 

Mrs.  Hale  drew  a  deep  breath,  as  though  her  memory 
were  easied  of  its  long  burden,  and  she  had  no  more  to 
say :  but  suddenly  an  impulse  of  complete  avowal  seized 
her. 

She  took  off  her  spectacles  again,  leaned  toward  me 
across  the  bead-work  table-cover,  and  went  on  with  low- 


ered voice:  "There  was  one  day,  about  a  week  after  the 
accident,  when  they  all  thought  Mattie  couldn't  live. 
Well,  I  say  it's  a  pity  she  did.  I  said  it  right  out  to  our 
minister  once,  and  he  was  shocked  at  me.  Only  he 
wasn't  with  me  that  morning  when  she  first  came  to  . . . 
And  I  say,  if  she'd  ha'  died,  Ethan  might  ha'  lived;  and 
the  way  they  are  now,  I  don't  see's  there's  much  differ- 
ence between  the  Fromes  up  at  the  farm  and  the  Fromes 
down  in  the  graveyard;  'cept  that  down  there  they're 
all  quiet  and  the  women  have  got  to  hold  their 
tongues." 
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y  Diaries  1888-1914 

Wilfrid  Scawen  Blunt 


Although  diaries  and  letters  are  among  the  raw  materials  of  biog- 
raphy and  history,  when  their  writers  have  had  unusual  experiences  and 
rare  opportunities  for  observing  persons  and  events,  these  observations 
and  reflections,  colored  by  personality  and  preserving  the  immediate 
tone  of  the  moments  described,  have  the  interest  both  of  biography  and 
of  literature. 

Wilfrid  Seawen  Blunt  (1840-1922)  possessed  ail  the  qualifications  of  a 
journal-keeper.  Born  into  the  British  "ruling  class"  and  having  made  a 
promising  start  in  the  diplomatic  service,  he  ended  his  political  career 
by  exposing  the  supposedly  hidden  workings  of  imperial  extension  in 
Africa  and  India.  The  remainder  of  his  life  was  devoted  to  agitation  and 
to  writing,  several  volumes  of  poems,  numerous  articles,  and  several 
books  on  his  favorite  themes  {The  Future  of  Islam,  1882;  Ideas  about 
India,  1885;  The  Secret  History  of  the  English  Occupation  of  Egypt, 
1907;  The  Land  War  in  Ireland,  1912;  and  others).  My  Diaries  1888- 
igij.  was  published  in  1919  and  1920  in  two  volumes  with  the  subtitles 
"The  Scramble  for  Africa"  and  "The  Coalition  against  Germany."  His 
temperament,  his  sympathies,  and  his  principles  are  vigorously  suggested 
in  these  varied  extracts. 


'iph  Oct.,  1889.   Paris. 

have  left  home  once  more  for  the  winter,  and 
with  a  lighter  heart  than  1  have  lately  had.  My 
last  act  before  leaving  England  was  to  write  two 
letters  severing  the  last  links  which  bound  me  to 
political  life.  One  was  to  the  Kidderminister  electors 
telling  them  diat  they  must  not  depend  on  me  to  stand 
again  for  Parliament,  the  other  to  T.  P.  O'Connor 
resigning  my  directorship  of  the  'Star.'  1  have  intended 
this  for  more  than  a  year,  but  have  taken  time  to  re- 
flect, and  am  sure  now  that  the  step  is  a  wise  one.  As 
a  matter  of  principle  I  cannot  go  on  pretending  to 
believe  in  die  Liberal  Party,  with  which  I  have  not  an 
idea  in  common,  beyond  Irish  Home  Rule.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  personal  ambition,  politics  have  nothing  more 
to  give  me.  1  will  not  be  a  parliamentary  drudge,  and 
I  cannot  aspire  to  lead  a  party. 

"Of  doing  good  in  the  world  in  any  public  way  I 
also  despair.  I  do  not  see  clearly  in  what  direction 
good  lies.  I  do  not  love  civilised  humanity;  and  poor 
savage  human  nature  seems  a  lost  cause.  I  have  done 
what  I  could  for  it.  I  have,  I  think,  saved  Egypt  from 
absorption  by  Europe,  and  1  have  certainly,  by  stop- 
ping the  Soudan  war  in  1885,  put  back  the  clock  of 
African  conquest  for  a  generation,  perhaps  for  a  cen- 
tury. But  die  march  of  'Progress'  is  irresistible  in  the 
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end;  and  every  year  the  old-fashioned  idea  of  the  rights 
of  uncivilised  man  dies  more  completely  out.  Even  in 
Ireland,  the  National  cause  is  putting  itself  in  line  with 
nineteenth  century  thought.  The  moonlighters  and 
catde-houghers  and  rebels  of  all  kinds  are  disappear- 
ing; and,  instead,  we  see  Parnell  manoeuvring  and 
deceiving  in  Parliament  neidier  more  nor  less  than 
Gladstone  himself,  and  declaring  with  Rosebery  for 
Imperial  Federation!  In  all  this  I  have  no  real  lot  or 
part.  Ireland  will  doubtless  get  something  of  what  she 
wants,  and  she  has  all  my  good  wishes  still.  But  Im- 
perial Federation  is  not  worth  going  to  prison  for  a 
second  time  nor  even  standing  another  contested  elec- 
tion. I  have  done  enough — possibly  too  much — and  am 
sick  and  weary  of  the  machinery  of  English  public 
life. 

"On  the  other  hand  stands  the  world  of  art  and 
poetry.  In  this  I  can  still  hope  to  accomplish  some- 
thing, and  with  an  advantage  of  experience  not  every 
poet  has.  I  have  a  great  deal  to  accomplish  before  old 
age  takes  me  and  little  time.  My  poems,  my  memoirs, 
my  book  of  maxims  (the  'Wisdom  of  Merlyn'),  my 
book  of  the  Arab  horse.  These  are  work  enough  for 
all  my  remaining  strength.  Then,  how  delightful  life 
is  in  perfect  liberty!  Never  have  I  feh  more  capable  of 
enjoyment,  of  the  pleasures  of  friendship,  of  the  casual 
incidents  of  romance,  of  the  continuous  happiness  of 
life  at  home.  These  harmonise   with  a   literary,   not 
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with  a  political  ambition,  and  so  it  is  best  it  should 
be.  Am  I  not  right?" 

"31st  March  [1898],— 'The  Chronicle'  has  a  sensa- 
tional but  probably  true  account  of  an  ultimatum  sent 
by  the  American  President  to  Spain  on  account  of 
Cuba.  It  seems  likely  to  lead  to  war.  If  so  I  hope  that 
Spain  may  be  able  to  hold  her  own,  not  that  Cuban 
independence  lacks  my  sympathy,  but  because  between 
Spain  and  the  United  States  I  am  obliged  to  be  on 
the  side  of  the  older  and  more  barbarous  country.  The 
Yankees  as  the  coming  race  of  the  world  would  be 
worse  even  than  ourselves. 

"1st  April.— At  five  to-day  Lady  Gregory  brought 
me  the  poet  Yeats,  an  Irish  mystic  of  an  interesting 
type.  He  is  tall,  lean,  dark,  good  looking,  of  the  same  type 
of  countenance  as  John  Dillon's,  very  narrow  between 
the  eyes  and  short-sighted.  We  talked  much  about  the 
'  '98'  demonstrations  of  which  he  is  organizer,  and  of 
the  coming  doom  of  England,  and  we  talked  also  of 
another  mystical  poet  and  patriot,  Russell  (A.  E.),  with 
whom  Yeats  was  a  fellow  student  at  Dublin.  Russell, 
in  order  to  subdue  his  will,  became  cashier  in  a  haber- 
dasher's shop,  where  he  acquired  repute  as  an  account- 
ant, but  always  spent  his  Sundays  and  holidays  in  the 
Wicklow  Hills,  writing  poetry  and  seeing  visions.  Rus- 
sell has  now  been  removed  to  a  higher  sphere  as  politi- 
cal organiser.  Both  believe  in  ghosts  and  fairies  and  in 
the  transmigration  of  souls,  and  have  magic  powers  of 
seeing  the  future  and  of  prophecy. 

"Yeats  experimented  magically  on  me.  He  first  took 
out  a  notebook  and  made  what  he  called  a  pyramid  in 
it  which  was  a  square  of  figures,  then  he  bade  me  think 
of  and  see  a  square  of  yellow  as  it  might  be  a  door,  and 
walk  through  it  and  tell  him  what  I  saw  beyond.  All 
that  I  could  see  at  all  clearly  was  that  I  seemed  to  be 
standing  on  a  piece  of  green,  rushy  grass,  in  front  of 
me  a  small  pool  from  which  issued  two  streams  of  very 
blue  water  to  right  and  to  left  of  me.  He  then  bade  me 
turn  and  go  back  through  the  door,  and  told  me  I 
should  see  either  a  man  or  woman  who  would  give  me 
something.  I  failed  to  see  anything  but  darkness,  but  at 
last  with  some  effort  I  made  out  the  indistinct  figure  of 
a  child,  which  offered  me  with  its  left  hand  some  with- 
ered flowers.  I  could  not  see  its  face.  Lastly  he  bade 
me  thank  the  person  to  whose  intervention  the  vision 
was  due,  and  read  from  his  notebook  some  vague  sen- 
tences prefiguring  this  vision.  The  performance  was 
very  imperfect,  not  to  say  null." 

"22nd  Dec.  [1900]. — The  old  century  is  very  nearly 
out,  and  leaves  the  world  in  a  pretty  pass,  and  the 
British  Empire  is  playing  the  devil  in  it  as  never  an 
empire  before  on  so  large  a  scale.  We  may  live  to  see 
its  fall.  All  the  nations  of  Europe  are  making  the  same 
hell  upon  earth  in  China,  massacring  and  pillaging  and 
raping  in  the  captured  cities  as  outrageously  as  in  the 


Middle  Ages.  The  Emperor  of  Germany  gives  the 
word  for  slaughter  and  the  Pope  looks  on  and  ap- 
proves. In  South  Africa  our  troops  are  burning  farms 
under  Kitchener's  command,  and  the  Queen  and  the 
two  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  the  bench  of  bishops 
thank  God  publicly  and  vote  money  for  the  work.  The 
Americans  are  spending  fifty  millions  a  year  on  slaugh- 
tering the  Filipinos;  the  King  of  the  Belgians  has  in- 
vested his  whole  fortune  on  the  Congo,  where  he  is 
brutaiising  the  negroes  to  fill  his  pockets.  The  French 
and  Italians  for  the  moment  are  playing  a  less  promi- 
nent part  in  the  slaughter,  but  their  inactivity  grieves 
them.  The  whole  white  race  is  revelling  openly  in  vio- 
lence, as  though  it  had  never  pretended  to  be  Christian. 
God's  equal  curse  be  on  them  all!  So  ends  the  famous 
nineteenth  century  into  which  we  were  so  proud  to 
have  been  born." 

"list  Dec. — I  bid  good-bye  to  the  old  century,  may  it 
rest  in  peace  as  it  has  lived  in  war.  Of  the  new  century 
I  prophesy  nothing  except  that  it  will  see  the  decline  of 
the  British  Empire.  Other  worse  Empires  will  rise  per- 
haps in  its  place,  but  I  shall  not  live  to  see  the  day.  It 
all  seems  a  very  little  matter  here  in  Egypt,  with  the 
Pyramids  watching  us  as  they  watched  Joseph,  when, 
as  a  young  man  four  thousand  years  ago,  perhaps  in 
this  very  garden,  he  walked  and  gazed  at  the  sunset 
behind  them,  wondering  about  the  future  just  as  I  did 
this  evening.  And  so,  poor  wicked  nineteenth  century, 
farewell!" 

"23  Jan,,  1901.  Shcy\h  Obeyd. 

"The  Queen  is  dead  of  an  apoplectic  stroke  and  the 
great  Victorian  age  is  at  an  end." 

Such  is  almost  the  first  entry  in  my  diary  of  the  new 
year  and  the  new  century.  I  was  in  Egypt  when  the 
tidings  reached  me.  It  was  the  second  day  of  the  Bai- 
ram  festival,  and  all  our  country  folk  at  Sheykh  Obeyd 
were  keeping  holiday,  a  glorious  morning  of  sunshine, 
and  I  had  been  watching  the  foxes  in  the  garden  at 
play  among  the  beans  which  were  coming  into  flower. 
It  was  thus  the  news  reached  me.  The  entry  goes  on: 

"This  is  notable  news.  It  will  mean  great  changes  in 
the  world,  for  the  long  understanding  amongst  the  Em- 
perors diat  England  is  not  to  be  quarrelled  with  dur- 
ing the  Queen's  lifetime  will  now  give  place  to  freer 
action.  The  Emperor  William  does  not  love  his  uncle, 
our  new  king.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  possibly  lead 
to  a  less  bloody  regime  in  South  Africa;  not  that  the 
Prince  of  Wales  very  likely  is  any  more  humane  than 
his  mother,  who  had  a  craze  for  painting  the  map  Im- 
perial red,  but  because  he  knows  European  opinion  bet- 
ter and  the  limitations  of  England's  power  and  the 
necessity  of  moderating  English  arrogance.  The  Queen 
it  was  easy  to  flatter  and  mislead,  the  only  paper  she 
read  was  the  'Morning  Post,'  and  the  people  about  her 
did  not  dare  tell  her  the  real  truth  of  things,  but  the 
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Prince  of  Wales  hears  and  knows  everything  that  goes 
on  abroad  far  more  than  does  Lord  Salisbury.  All  this 
is  to  the  good.  I  suppose  there  must  be  a  new  dissolu- 
tion of  Parliament — this  also  is  for  the  good.  As  to  Her 
Majesty  personally,  one  does  not  like  to  say  all  one 
thinks  even  in  one's  journal.  By  all  1  have  ever  heard 
of  her  she  was  in  her  old  age  a  dignified  but  rather 
commonplace  good  soul,  like  how  many  of  our  dow- 
agers, narrow-minded  in  her  view  of  things,  without 
taste  in  art  or  literature,  fond  of  money,  having  a  cer- 
tain industry  and  business  capacity  in  politics,  but  easily 
flattered  and  expecting  to  be  flattered,  quite  convinced 
of  her  own  providential  position  in  the  world  and  al- 
ways ready  to  do  anything  to  extend  and  augment  it 
She  has  been  so  long  accustomed  to  success  that  she 
seems  to  have  imagined  that  everything  she  did  was 
wise  and  right,  and  I  should  not  be  surprised  if  the  dis- 
creditable failure  in  South  Africa  had  hastened  her  end. 
I  see  that  Roberts  went  down  to  Osborne  just  before  the 
seizure  took  place,  and  perhaps  she  may  have  insisted 
upon  hearing  the  whole  truth  from  him  and,  realising 
it  for  the  first  time,  have  had  the  stroke  of  which  she 
died.  We  shall  probably  be  kept  in  the  dark  about  this 
for  a  long  while,  for  the  public  has  got  to  look  upon  the 
old  lady  as  a  kind  of  fetish  or  idol,  and  nobody,  even 
now  she  is  dead,  will  dare  print  a  word  not  to  her 
glorification, 

"yd  Feb. — The  Prince  o£  Wales  has  been  proclaimed 
as  Edward  VII  and  begins  his  reign  with  the  usual  ac- 
clamations of  the  vulgar,  the  vulgar  in  this  instance 
including  everybody,  all  his  little  failings  forgotten  or 
hidden  well  out  of  sight.  He  has  certain  good  qualities 
of  amiability  and  a  Philistine  tolerance  for  other  peo- 
ple's sins  which  endear  him  to  rich  and  poor,  from 
archbishops  down  to  turf  bookmakers,  and  the  man  in 
the  street.  He  will  make  an  excellent  king  for  twen- 
tieth century  England.  His  nephew,  the  Emperor  Wil- 
liam, has  come  forward  to  stand  his  sponsor  in  face  of 
the  world,  an  evil  conjunction,  for  William  is  the  Apos- 
tle of  European  violence.  All  the  same  I  should  not  be 
surprised  to  see  German  influence  brought  to  bear  upon 
the  Boer  war.  Our  people  are  pretty  nearly  at  their  wits' 
end  what  to  do  in  South  Africa.  The  war  is  costing 
them  a  million  and  a  half  a  week  and  the  financial 
gamblers  are  losing  money.  There  is  a  reaction  against 
the  war  now  that  it  looks  like  a  losing  concern,  and 
perhaps  they  may  be  glad  of  a  pretext,  such  as  the 
Queen's  death  affords,  to  try  and  bring  about  an  ar- 
rangement with  the  Boers.  William  would  be  flattered 
to  be  the  Deus  ex  machines  and  so  recover  his  popular- 
ity in  Germany  which  has  been  much  compromised 
by  his  refusal  to  receive  old  Kruger.  I  am  not  sure, 
however,  that  the  Boers  will  accept  anything  short  of 
entire  independence.  There  is  talk  of  the  Queen  hav- 
ing expressed  a  strong  wish  for  peace  on  her  death- 


bed.  What  I  hear  through  a  very  confidential  channel 
is  that  Her  Majesty's  last  wish  was  a  very  human  one, 
that  her  little  dog  should  be  allowed  to  jump  up  on  her 
bed  and  that  it  was  with  her  till  she  died." 

"14th  Feb. — To-day,  while  we  were  waiting  for 
luncheon,  we  heard  screams  from  the  kitchen,  and 
running  to  the  window,  I  saw  an  old  woman  rush  out 
brandishing  a  log  of  wood.  I  supposed  at  first  it  was  a 
domestic  quarrel  of  the  cook's,  but  as  everybody  in  the 
house  was  taking  part  in  the  fray,  I  went  down  into  the 
yard  to  see  what  the  case  really  was,  and  found  them 
hauling  a  wolf  out  of  the  kitchen  by  a  rope,  which  they 
had  got  round  its  neck,  belabouring  it  the  while  with 
staves.  The  cook's  boy  was  following  them  with  his 
hand  badly  bitten.  It  appears  that  she  boy  had  been 
left  in  charge  of  the  stewpans,  and,  while  he  was 
watching  them,  what  he  thought  was  a  dog,  but  which 
was  really  a  wolf,  looked  in  at  the  door.  The  boy  turned 
to  drive  it  out,  when  it  sprang  up  at  him  and  bit  him 
on  the  hands.  He  caught  it,  however,  by  the  throat  (or 
rather,  he  afterwards  explained,  by  the  ears,  which  he 
said  he  could  not  let  go,  thus  illustrating  the  proverb) 
and  fell  on  it,  while  an  old  woman  who  was  also  there 
beat  it  with  a  log  of  wood.  Then  others  came,  and  the 
boy  still  holding  fast,  they  got  the  rope  round  its  neck. 
When  laid  on  the  ground  in  the  yard,  the  wolf  pretended 
to  be  dead,  though  he  did  not  look  much  hurt,  but  all 
declared  he  was  mad  and  begged  me  to  shoot  him,  and 
so  reluctantly  I  did.  He  died  without  a  groan,  and 
from  first  to  last  did  not  make  a  sound.  He  was  a  fine 
dog-wolf,  about  the  size  of  a  collie  dog,  with  reddish 
legs,  and  altogether  a  good  deal  redder  than  European 
wolves  are,  and  a  fine  set  of  teeth.  The  boy  was  rather 
badly  bitten,  and  after  having  his  wounds  washed,  we 
sent  him  straight  to  Cairo  to  the  Hydrophobic  hospital. 
I  cannot  think  the  wolf  was  mad,  as  he  was  fat  and  in 
fine  condition.  He  had  no  foam  at  the  mouth,  nor  a 
haggard  eye,  nor  any  appearance  of  disease.  I  think 
rather,  this  being  their  breeding  time,  when  they  are 
bolder  than  usual,  he  simply  followed  his  nose  to  a 
meal.  We  have  often  heard  him  lately  howling  in  the 
garden,  and  once  at  night  in  the  yard,  so  he  probably 
knew  his  way  about.  The  old  woman,  whose  clothes 
had  been  torn  and  her  legs  bitten,  but  not  badly,  at 
once  when  the  wolf  was  dead  took  some  hairs  from 
him  to  dress  her  wound  with,  and  the  heart  was  kept 
for  the  boy  to  eat.  I  had  the  wolf  skinned;  he  was  a 
powerful  beast,  with  immense  muscles  in  the  throat 
and  great  depth  of  chest.  There  is  at  least  one  other 
in  the  garden;  indeed,  I  hear  one  howling  as  I 
write." 

"13th  March. — The  poor  boy  Mohammed  Sueylim, 
who  was  bitten  by  the  wolf,  is  dead.  He  had  been 
treated  in  Cairo  on  the  Pasteur  system  and  returned  to 
us  from  the  hospital  on  the  7th,  having  finished,  they 
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said,  his  cure.  He  was  in  good  health  and  spirits  and 
was  at  work  on  Friday  in  the  kitchen  as  usual,  but  in 
the  evening  he  complained  that  his  arm  hurt  him,  and 
we  sent  him  to  sleep  at  home  with  his  family,  intend- 
ing that  he  should  go  back  next  day  to  sec  his  doctor  at 
Cairo,  but  his  father,  old  Sueylim,  objected  to  this,  and 
he  did  not  go.  On  the  9th  he  came  with  his  father  to 
the  house,  looking  much  frightened,  and  saying  that  he 
had  a  swelling  in  his  throat  and  could  neither  eat  nor 
drink,  but  still  the  father  would  not  consent  to  his  go- 
ing back  to  the  hospital.  In  the  afternoon  he  was  re- 
ported to  be  better,  but  it  was  followed  by  a  bad  night, 
and  early  on  the  10th  he  was  taken  to  Cairo.  There  the 
Italian  Doctor  Simon  saw  him  and  sent  a  note  back 
with  him  to  say  he  certainly  had  hydrophobia.  He 
would  have  detained  the  boy,  but  the  father  would  not 
allow  him  to  remain  in  the  hospital  for  fear  they  would 
dissect  the  boy  if  he  should  die  there.  However,  on  the 
morning  of  the  nth  Sueylim  took  him  in  again,  but 
again  would  not  leave  him,  and  the  next  night  die  boy, 
having  gone  raving  mad,  died. 

"This  is  a  horrible  thing  for  which  there  seems  no 
accounting  according  to  any  theory  of  Providence,  for  it 
was  not  even  a  case  of  our  miserable  civilisation  being 
in  fault,  It  seems  as  if  it  might  have  happened  in  a  pure 
state  of  nature,  for  here  at  Sheykh  Obeyd  the  wild 
beasts  have  been  allowed  to  come  and  go  as  they  please 
without  interference,  nor  have  they  ever  before  given 
trouble.  Or  is  hydrophobia  an  effect  of  the  unnatural 
condition  of  the  tame  dog,  communicated  to  him  by 
the  wolf?  Anyhow,  it  is  a  pitiful  event.  The  boy  was 
his  father's  only  son  and  support,  who  was  doing  his 
work  quiedy  and  well  in  the  kitchen.  The  wolf,  too, 
they  tell  me,  leaves  a  widow  and  cubs  in  the  garden. 
The  old  man  complained  pathetically  of  his  loss.  'I 
have  seven  daughters,'  he  said,  'anyone  of  which  the 
wolf  would  have  been  welcome  to,  and  he  has  taken 
my  only  son!' " 

"21st  June  [1906]. — To-day  the  'Manchester  Guard- 
ian' has  published  a  protest  I  have  drawn  up  against 
the  intended  execution  of  certain  fellahin,  near  Tantah, 
for  the  so-calied  'murder'  of  a  British  officer,  and  the 
hurting  of  several  more,  which  took  place  on  the  13th. 
[This  was  the  notorious  Denshawai  affair,  which  led 
to  world-wide  results.]  It  is  an  abominable  case.  As 
far  as  one  could  learn  from  the  telegrams  and  some 
slight  admissions  made  by  Grey  in  Parliament,  the  offi- 
cers were  part  of  an  English  military  force,  making  a 
promenade  through  the  Delta,  with  the  object  of 
demonstrating  for  political  purposes  the  military  power 
of  Great  Britain.  Finding  themselves  encamped  near 
Tantah,  they  could  think  of  nothing  better  to  do  than 
to  shoot  the  tame  pigeons  in  a  village  hard  by,  and 
went  out,  seven  of  them,  in  uniform  for  the  purpose. 
They  say  they  were  invited  there  by  an  Omdeh  of  the 


village,  but  when  they  got  there  the  villagers  objected, 
and  as  none  of  them  knew  Arabic  they  got  frightened; 
a  gun  then  went  off  in  the  hands  of  one  of  them;  a 
woman  and  some  men  were  killed  or  wounded,  and 
the  officers  were  belaboured  with  nabuts.  Two  of  these 
ran  away,  it  is  said  to  bring  help  from  their  camp,  seven 
miles  off,  and  one  of  them  was  found  dead  four  miles 
from  the  village.  This  is  exactly  like  all  these  cases, 
except  that  it  is  the  first  time  an  officer  has  been  killed, 
and  Reuter's  telegrams  are  violent  for  punishment  of 
the  natives.  I  got  Dillon  to  ask  some  questions  in  Par- 
liament on  Monday,  and  yesterday  there  was  a  special 
telegram  in  the  'Daily  Chronicle'  saying  that  Cromer 
had  decided  to  have  the  villagers  shot.  This,  be  it  re- 
marked, before  any  trial  had  taken  place,  and  all  treat 
it  as  a  case  of  murder  with  prearrangement,  not  on  the 
part  of  the  officers,  but  of  the  fellahin.  It  is  the  usual 
course  these  affairs  take  in  Egypt,  but  a  more  than 
usually  plain  demonstration  of  the  kind  of  justice  dealt 
out  between  Englishman  and  native.  Fortunately  the 
'Manchester  Guardian'  has  taken  up  the  matter 
strongly,  and  may  perhaps  save  some  lives,  but  I  doubt 
it.  English  feeling  on  diese  matters  has  become  abso- 
lutely callous,  and  I  believe  if  Cromer  ordered  a  dozen 
of  the  villagers  to  be  crucified  or  impaled,  no  serious 
objection  would  be  made  to  it  here,  still  I  have  done 
what  I  could,  and  there  is  a  chance.  The  'trial'  is  to 
be  on  Sunday. 

"23rd  June. — I  see  a  telegram  in  the  Tall  Mall'  which 
seems  to  show  that  Cromer  has  received  a  hint  to  be 
moderate  in  his  zeal.  It  is  reported  that  he  has  ordered 
Captain  Bull's  body  to  be  exhumed  and  examined 
medically,  with  the  result  that  it  has  been  discovered 
that  he  died  not  of  wounds  but  of  sunstroke. 

"2jth  June. — Still  writing  to  Dillon,  the  'Manchester 
Guardian,'  and  the  'Tribune,'  about  the  abominable 
Denshawai  affair  which  is  to  be  judged  to-day,  or  rather 
to  be  sentenced,  for  the  whole  thing  has  been  judged 
by  Cromer  already  and  die  so-called  'trial'  will  simply 
record  his  decision. 

"28th  June. — They  have  condemned  four  of  the  Den- 
shawai villagers  to  death,  four  to  penal  servitude  for 
life,  three  to  fifteen  years'  imprisonment,  six  to  seven 
years,  three  to  one  year  with  fifty  lashes,  and  five  to  fifty 
lashes,  thirty-one  acquitted.  This  is  a  monstrous  sen- 
tence and  ought,  I  think,  to  do  more  to  break  up  the 
legend  of  Cromer's  paternal  rule  in  Egypt  than  any- 
thing we  have  seen  since  its  commencement.  Dillon 
is  bringing  forward  the  case  in  Parliament,  but  nothing 
is  likely  to  stop  the  executions. 

"29th  June. — I  have  worried  myself  all  day  about  the 
Egyptian  villagers,  and  I  see  now  that  they  were  hanged 
yesterday  under  circumstances  of  revoking  barbarity. 
A.  11  day  I  have  been  writing,  and  the  thing  is  weighing 
on  me  like  a  nightmare  still." 
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"261k  Nov.  [1911]  (Sunday.) — I  took  Housman  for 
a  waik  and  asked  him  how  he  had  come  to  write  his 
eariy  verses  and  whether  there  was  any  episode  in  his 
life  which  suggested  their  gruesome  character,  but  he 
assured  me  it  was  not  so.  He  had  lived  as  a  boy  in 
Worcestershire,  not  in  Shropshire,  though  widiin  sight 
of  the  Shropshire  hills,  and  there  was  nothing  gruesome 
to  record.  He  shows  no  trace  now  of  anything  roman- 
tic, being  a  typical  Cambridge  Don,  prim  in  his  man- 
ner, silent  and  rather  shy,  conventional  in  dress  and 
manner,  learned,  accurate,  and  well-informed.  He  is 
professor  there  of  Latin,  talking  fairly  well,  but  not 
brilliantly  or  with  any  originality,  depressed  in  tone, 
and  difficult  to  rouse  to  any  strong  expression  of  opin- 


ion. Nevertheless,  I  Uke  him,  and  with  Meynell's  help 
we  got  him  to  discuss  his  own  poems,  though  he  re- 
fused absolutely  to  read  them  out.  He  read  instead  one 
of  mine,  in  response  to  my  having  read  one  of  his,  the 
one  I  like  best,  Is  My  Team  Ploughing?'  I  have  a 
great  admiration  for  his  'Shropshire  Lad,'  on  account  of 
its  ballad  qualities  and  the  wonderful  certainty  in  his 
choice  of  exacdy  the  right  word.  We  had  much  pleas- 
ant talk  all  day,  and  sat  up  again  till  twelve  at  night 
telling  ghost  stories.  He  takes  an  interest  in  these. 
Housman's  personal  appearance  is  one  of  depression 
and  indifferent  health.  He  does  not  smoke,  drinks  lit- 
tle, and  would,  1  think,  be  quite  silent  if  he  were 
allowed  to  be," 


ing  the  Engelhorn 


Gertrude  Bell 


Gertrude  Margaret  Lowthian  Bell  (1868-1926)  was  born  in  London, 
educated  at  Queen's  College,  London,  and  at  Lady  Margaret  Hall,  Ox- 
ford. She  devoted  her  life  to  the  study  of  Arabian  languages,  customs, 
and  antiquities,  holding  various  posts  in  the  British  service  at  Bagdad, 
finally  as  Oriental  Secretary  to  die  High  Commissioner  of  Iraq,  working 
especially  in  establishing  a  museum  of  Arabic  antiquities. 

Her  letters,  edited  by  her  mother,  are  full  of  simple,  moving  accounts 
of  her  travels,  especially  of  her  Arabian  experiences.  The  one  printed 
here,  to  her  father,  tells  of  setting  records  in  Alpine  climbing. 


Rosenlaui,  Sunday,  8th  September,  1901. 

I  am  now  going  to  give  you  a  history  of  my  adven- 
tures. Friday:  we  set  out  before  dawn,  the  mists 
lying  low  everywhere,  on  the  sporting  chance  of 
finding  fine  weather  above  them.  We  walked  up  the 
hour  and  a  half  of  steep  wood  which  is  the  preface  to 
every  climb  here,  and  got  to  our  familiar  scene  of  action, 
a  rocky  valley  called  the  Ochsenthal.  Our  problem  was 
to  find  a  pass  over  a  precipitous  wall  of  rock  at  the  S. 
end  of  it.  Now  this  rock  wall  had  been  pronounced 
impossible  by  the  two  experts  of  these  parts  and  by 
their  guides.  We  cast  round  and  finally  decided  on  a 
place  where  the  rock  wall  was  extremely  smooth,  but 
worn  by  a  number  of  tiny  water  channels,  sometimes  as 
much  as  3  inches  deep  by  4  across.  These  gave  one  a 
sort  of  handhold  and  foothold.  Just  as  we  started  up  it 
began  to  snow  a  little.  The  first  100  feet  were  very  diffi- 
cult and  took  us  tiiree  quarters  of  an  hour.  The  rock 
was  excessively  smooth  and  in  one  place  there  was  a  wall 
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some  6  feet  high  where  Ulrich  had  to  stand  on  Hein- 
rich's  shoulder.  Above  this  100  feet  it  went  compara- 
tively easily  and  in  an  hour  we  found  ourselves  in  a  de- 
lightful cave,  so  deep  that  it  sheltered  us  from  the  rain 
and  sleet  which  was  not  falling  thick.  Here  we  break- 
fasted, gloomily  enough.  After  breakfast  things  looked 
a  little  better  and  we  decided  to  go  on  though  it  was 
still  raining.  The  next  bit  was  easy,  rocks  and  grass  and 
little  ridges,  but  presendy  we  found  ourselves  on  the 
wrong  side  of  a  smooth  arete  which  gave  us  no  hold  at 
all.  We  came  down  a  bit,  found  a  possible  traverse  and 
got  over  with  some  difficulty.  A  rotten  couloir  and  a  still 
more  rotten  chimney  and  we  were  on  the  top  of  the  pass, 
1  h.  20  m.  from  the  cave.  We  were  pleased  with  our- 
selves! It  was  a  fine  place;  about  2000  feet  of  arete,  less 
perhaps,  between  the  great  peak  of  the  Engelhorn  on  the 
right  and  a  lower  peak  on  the  left,  which  is  the  final 
peak  of  that  arete  of  4  peaks  we  did  the  other  day.  We 
called  this  5th  peak  of  our  arete  the  Klein  Engelhorn. 
.  .  .  The  whole  place  up  there  is  marked  with  chamois 
paths,  no  one,  I  expect,  having  ever  been  there  before  to 
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disturb  them.  There  is,  however,  an  old  old  cairn  on  the 
low  slopes  of  the  Engelhorn,  made  by  some  party  who, 
having  come  over  the  Engelhorn,  tried  to  traverse  down 
the  N.  side  and  turned  back  at  this  place.  We  knew  that 
neither  the  >N.  nor  die  5.  side  of  the  Gernse  Sattel,  as  we 
have  called  it,  has  ever  been  done.  Indeed  the  S.  side 
may  be  impossible,  but  I  don't  think  it  is.  They  say  it  is, 
but  we  know  that  the  experts  may  be  mistaken.  It  was 
snowing  so  hard  that  we  decided  we  could  do  no  more 
that  day  and  returned  by  the  way  we  had  come.  .  .  .  We 
got  down  the  smooth  rocks  with  the  help  of  the  extra 
rope.  It  was  most  unpleasant,  for  the  water  was  stream- 
ing down  the  couloirs  in  torrents  and  we  had  to  share 
the  same  couloirs  with  it.  It  ran  down  one's  neck  and 
up  one's  sleeves  and  into  one's  boots — disgusting!  How- 
ever, we  got  down  and  ran  home  through  the  woods.  In 
the  afternoon  it  cleared  and  at  dawn  on  Saturday  we 
were  oil  again.  We  went  again  to  the  top  of  the  Gernse 
Sattel ;  it  was  a  beautiful  day  and  we  knew  our  way  and 
did  the  rocks  in  an  hour  and  ten  minutes  less  tiian  we 
had  taken  the  day  before.  Here  we  breakfasted  and  at 
10  we  started  off  to  make  a  small  peak  on  the  right  of  the 
saddle  which  we  had  christened  beforehand  the  Klein 
Engelhorn.  We  clambered  up  an  easy  litde  buttress  peak 
which  we  called  the  Gernse  Spitz  and  the  Klein  Engel- 
horn came  into  full  view.  It  looked  most  unencourag- 
ing;  the  lower  third  was  composed  of  quite  smooth 
perpendicular  rocks,  the  next  piece  of  a  very  steep  rock 
wall  with  an  ill-defined  couloir  or  two,  the  top  of  great 
upright  slabs  with  deep  gaps  between  them.  It  turned 
out  to  be  quite  as  difficult  as  it  looked.  We  got  down 
the  Gernse  Spitz  on  to  a  small  saddle,  did  a  very  difficult 
traverse  forwards  and  upwards  above  the  smooth  pre- 
cipitous rocks,  scrabbled  up  a  very  shallow  crack  and 
halted  at  the  bottom  of  a  smooth  bit  of  overhanging  rock. 
The  great  difficulty  of  it  all  was  that  it  was  so  exposed, 
you  couldn't  ever  get  yourself  comfortably  wedged  into 
a  chimney,  there  was  nothing  but  the  face  of  the  rock 
and  up  you  had  to  go.  For  this  reason  I  think  it  more 
difficult  than  the  Simili  Stock.  Well,  here  we  were  on 
an  awfully  steep  place  under  the  overhanging  place. 
Ulrich  tried  it  on  Heinrich's  shoulder  and  could  not 
reach  any  hold.  I  then  clambered  up  on  to  Heinrich. 
Ulrich  stood  on  me  and  fingered  up  the  rock  as  high  as 
he  could.  It  wasn't  high  enough.  I  lifted  myself  still 
a  litde  higher — always  with  Ulrich  on  me,  mind! — and 
he  began  to  raise  himself  by  his  hands.  As  his  foot  left 
my  shoulder  I  put  up  a  hand  straightened  out  my  arm 
and  made  a  ledge  for  him.  He  called  out,  "I  don't  feel 
at  all  safe — if  you  move  we  are  all  killed."  I  said,  "All 
right,  I  can  stand  here  for  a  week,"  and  up  he  went  by 
my  shoulder  and  my  hand.  It  was  just  high  enough. 
Once  up  he  got  into  a  fine  safe  place  and  it  was  now  my 
turn.  I  was  on  Heinrich's  shoulder  still  with  one  foot 
and  with  one  on  the  rock.  Ulrich  could  not  help  me  be- 


cause he  hadn't  got  my  rope — I  had  been  the  last  on  the 
rope,  you  see,  and  I  was  going  up  second,  so  that  all  I 
had  was  the  rope  between  the  two  guides  to  hold  on  to.  It 
was  pretty  hard  work,  but  I  got  up.  Now  we  had  to  get 
Heinrich  up.  He  had  a  rope  round  his  waist  and  my  rope 
to  hold,  but  no  shoulder,  but  he  could  not  manage  it. 
The  fact  was,  I  think,  that  he  lost  his  nerve,  anyhow,  he 
declared  that  he  could  not  get  up,  not  with  50  ropes,  and 
there  was  nothing  to  do  but  to  leave  him.  He  unroped 
himself  from  the  big  rope  and  we  let  down  the  thin  rope 
to  him,  with  which  he  tied  himself,  while  we  fastened 
our  end  firmly  on  to  a  rock.  There  we  left  him  like  a 
second  Prometheus — fortunately  there  were  no  vultures 
about!  So  Ulrich  and  I  went  on  alone  and  got  as  far  as 
the  top  of  the  first  great  slab  which  was  a  sort  of  gen- 
darme. 

[I  must  add  as  a  footnote  to  this  letter  that  when  Ger- 
trude came  home  to  us  and  related  the  thrilling  ascent, 
still  more  exciting  naturally  in  the  telling,  she  told  us  that 
after  it  was  over  Ulrich  had  said  to  her,  "If,  when  I  was 
standing  on  your  shoulders  and  asked  you  if  you  felt  safe, 
you  had  said  you  did  not,  I  should  have  fallen  and  we 
should  all  have  gone  over."  And  Gertrude  replied  to  him, 
"/  thought  I  was  jailing  when  I  spof(e."~\ 

Here  Ulrich  shouted  down  to  me,  "It  won't  go!"  My 
heart  sank— after  all  this  trouble  to  be  turned  back  so 
near  the  top!  Ulrich  came  down  with  a  very  determined 
face  and  announced  that  we  must  try  lower  down.  We 
were  now  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  mountain  from  that 
on  which  we  had  left  Heinrich.  We  went  down  a  few 
feet  and  made  a  difficult  traverse  downwards  above  a 
precipice  till  we  came  to  a  chimney.  I  leant  into  the 
crack,  Ulrich  climbed  on  to  my  shoulder  and  got  to  the 
top.  It  was  done!  A  few  steps  more  brought  us  to  the 
very  top  of  all  and  we  built  a  cairn  and  felt  very  proud. 
There  was  a  difficult  moment  coming  down  the  first 
chimney.  We  had  left  our  thin  rope  with  Heinrich,  so 
we  had  to  sling  the  thick  rope  round  a  rock  for  Ulrich 
to  come  down  on.  But  it  was  sdll  wet  from  the  day  be- 
fore and  when  we  got  to  the  bottom  the  rope  stuck.  He 
went  up  and  altered  its  position  and  came  down  and  it 
stuck  again.  Again  he  went  up,  and  this  lime  he  detached 
it  and  threw  it  down  to  me  and  came  down  without  a 
rope  at  all.  I  gave  him  a  shoulder  and  a  knee  at  the  last 
drop.  So  we  got  back  and  rescued  Heinrich  and  after  a 
great  deal  of  complicated  rope  work  we  reached  the 
Gemse  Sattel  again  after  4  hours  of  as  hard  rock  climb- 
ing as  it  would  be  possible  to  find.  Lunch  was  most 
agreeable.  Our  next  business  was  to  get  up  the  Engel- 
horn by  the  arete  up  which  I  told  you  we  saw  the 
chamois  climb  the  other  day.  This  proved  quite  easy- 
it  has  not  been  done  before,  however — and  at  3.30  we 
were  on  die  top  of  the  Engelhorn.  Now  we  had  to  come 
down  the  other  side — this  is  the  way  the  Engelhorn  is 
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generally  ascended.  It's  a  long  climb,  cot  difficult,  but 
needing  care,  especially  at  the  end  of  a  hard  day  when 
you  have  no  finger  tips  left.  ...  It  was  7  o'clock  before 
we  reached  the  foot  of  the  rocks.  It  was  too  iate  and  too 
dark  to  think  of  getting  down  into  the  valley  so  we  de- 
cided that  we  would  sleep  at  the  Engen  Alp  at  a  shep- 
herd's hut.  We  wandered  over  Alps  and  Alps — not  the 
ghost  of  a  hut  was  to  be  found.  It  was  an  exquisite 
starry  night,  and  I  had  almost  resigned  myself  to  the 
prospect  of  spending  the  whole  night  on  the  mountain 
side  when  suddenly  our  lantern  showed  us  that  we  had 
struck  a  path.  At  9.30  we  hove  up  against  a  chalet  nestled 
in  to  the  mountain  side  and  looking  exacdy  like  a  big 
rock.  We  went  in  and  found  a  tiny  light  burning;  in  a 
minute  3  tall  shepherds,  with  pipes  in  their  mouths, 
joined  us  and  slowly  questioned  us  as  to  where  we  had 
come  from  and  whither  we  were  going.  We  said  we 
were  going  no  further  and  would  like  to  eat  and  sleep. 
One  of  the  shepherds  lighted  a  blazing  wood  fire  and 
cooked  a  quantity  of  milk  in  a  3-legged  cauldron  and  we 
fell  to  on  bowls  of  the  most  delicious  bread  and  milk  I 
ever  tasted.  The  chalet  was  divided  into  two  parts  by  a 
wooden  partition.  The  first  part  was  occupied  by  some 
enormous  pigs,  there  was  also  a  ladder  in  it  leading  up 
to  a  bit  of  wooden  floor  just  under  the  roof,  where  the 
fresh  hay  was  kept.  Here  I  slept.  The  other  room  had  a 
long  berth  all  down  one  side  of  it  and  a  shelf  along  an- 
other filled  with  rows  of  great  milk  tins.  The  floors  were 
iust  the  hard  earth  and  there  was  a  wooden  bench  on 


which  we  ate  and  a  low  seat  by  it.  I  retired  to  my  hay- 
loft, wrapped  myself  in  a  new  blanket  and  covered  my- 
self over  with  hay  and  slept  soundly  for  8  hours  when 
my  neighbours,  the  pigs,  woke  me  by  grunting  loudly  to 
be  let  out.  The  shepherd  gave  us  an  excellent  breakfast 
of  milk  and  coffee — we  had  our  own  bread  and  jam.  It 
was  so  enchanting  waking  up  in  that  funny  iiule  place 
high  up  on  the  mountain  side  with  noisy  torrents  all 
round  it.  The  goats  came  flocking  home  before  we  left: 
they  had  spent  a  night  out  on  die  mountains,  having 
been  caught  somewhere  in  the  dark  and  they  bleated 
loud  complaints  as  they  crowded  round  the  hut,  licking 
the  shepherd's  hand.  It  was  about  7.30  before  Ulrich 
and  I  set  off  down  the  exquisite  Urbach  Thai;  Heinrich 
had  gone  on  before,  We  walked  down  for  a  couple  of 
hours  discussing  ways  up  the  Engelhorn  and  the  Com- 
munal System!  then  we  turned  into  the  valley  of  the  Aar 
and  dropped  down  on  to  Innertkirchen  in  the  green 
plain  below.  This  is  Ulrich's  native  place.  We  v/ent  to 
his  home  and  found  his  old  father,  a  nice  old  man  of  70, 
who  welcomed  us  with  effusion.  It  was  an  enchanting 
house,  an  old  wooden  chalet  dated  1749,  with  low  rooms 
and  long  rows  of  windows,  with  muslin  curtains,  and 
geranium  pots  in  them.  All  spodessly  clean.  They  gave 
me  a  large— well,  lunch,  it  was  11.30,  of  eggs  and  tea  and 
bread  and  cheese  and  bilberry  jam,  after  which  Ulrich 
and  I  walked  up  through  the  woods  here  and  arrived  at 
2  in  the  afternoon.  I  don't  think  I  have  ever  had  two 
more  delightful  alpine  clays. 


Where  Now? 

Thomas  Wolfe 

For  a  note  on  Thomas  Wolfe  see  page  .310. 

This  passage  from  The  Story  of  a  Novel,  published  in  1936,  describes  the 
period  of  gestation  of  his  second  novel,  Of  Time  and  the  River,  published  in 
1935.  It  describes  die  "concrete  definition  of  his  resources"  that  preceded  his 
actual  writing  and  suggests  an  important  step  in  the  growth  of  any  writer,  the 
canvassing  of  the  materia!  that  his  experience  has  given  him.  Incidentally  it 
brings  out  several  qualities  of  Wolfe's  mind  and  feeling. 


I  think  I  may  say  that  I  discovered  America  during 
these  years  abroad  out  of  my  very  need  of  her.  The 
huge  gain  of  this  discovery  seemed  to  come  direcdy 
from  my  sense  of  loss.  I  had  been  to  Europe  five  times 
now;  each  time  I  had  come  with  delight,  with  madden- 
ing eagerness  to  return,  and  each  time  how,  where,  and 
in  what  way  I  did  not  know,  I  had  felt  the  bitter  ache 
of  homelessness,  a  desperate  longing  for  America,  an 
overwhelming  desire  to  return. 
During  that  summer  in  Paris,  I  think  I  felt  this  great 

From  The  Story  of  a  Novel  by  Thomas  Wolfe.  By  permission  of  the 
publishers,  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York. 


homesickness  more  than  ever  before,  and  I  really  believe 
that  from  this  emotion,  this  constant  and  almost  intol- 
erable effort  of  memory  and  desire,  the  material  and 
the  structure  of  the  books  I  now  began  to  write  were 
derived. 

The  quality  of  my  memory  is  characterized,  I  believe, 
in  a  more  than  ordinary  degree  by  the  intensity  of  its 
sense  impressions,  its  power  to  evoke  and  bring  back 
the  odors,  sounds,  colors,  shapes,  and  feel  of  things  with 
concrete  vividness.  Now  my  memory  was  at  work 
night  and  day,  in  a  way  that  I  could  at  first  neither 
check  nor  control  and  that  swarmed  unbidden  in  a 
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stream  of  blazing  pageantry  across  my  mind,  with  die 
million  forms  and  substances  of  the  life  that  I  had  left, 
which  was  my  own,  America.  I  would  be  sitting,  for 
example,  on  the  terrace  of  a  cafe  watching  the  flash  and 
play  of  life  before  me  on  the  Avenue  de  l'Opera  and 
suddenly  I  would  remember  the  iron  railing  that  goes 
along  the  boardwalk  at  Adantic  City.  I  could  see  it 
instantly  just  die  way  it  was,  the  heavy  iron  pipe;  its 
raw,  galvanized  look;  the  way  the  joints  were  fitted  to- 
gether. It  was  all  so  vivid  and  concrete  that  I  could  feel 
my  hand  upon  it  and  know  the  exact  dimensions,  its 
size  and  weight  and  shape.  And  suddenly  I  would 
realize  that  I  had  never  seen  any  railing  that  looked  like 
this  in  Europe.  And  diis  utterly  familiar,  common 
diing  would  suddenly  be  revealed  to  me  with  all  die 
wonder  widi  which  we  discover  a  diing  which  we  have 
seen  all  our  life  and  yet  have  never  known  before.  Or 
again,  it  would  be  a  bridge,  the  look  of  an  old  iron 
bridge  across  an  American  river,  the  sound  the  train 
makes  as  it  goes  across  it;  the  spoke-and-hollow  rumble 
of  the  ties  below;  the  look  of  the  muddy  banks;  die 
slow,  thick,  yellow  wash  of  an  American  river;  an  old 
fiat-bottomed  boat  half  filled  with  water  stogged  in  the 
muddy  bank;  or  it  would  be,  most  lonely  and  haunting 
of  all  die  sounds  I  know,  the  sound  of  a  milk  wagon  as 
it  entered  an  American  street  just  at  the  first  gray  of  die 
morning,  the  slow  and  lonely  clopping  of  the  hoof  upon 
the  street,  the  jink  of  botdes,  the  sudden  ratde  of  a  bat- 
tered old  milk  can,  the  swift  and  hurried  footsteps  of 
the  milkman,  and  again  the  jink  of  bottles,  a  low  word 
spoken  to  his  horse,  and  then  the  great,  slow,  clopping 
hoof  receding  into  silence,  and  then  quietness  and  a 
bird  song  rising  in  the  street  again.  Or  it  would  be  a 
little  wooden  shed  out  in  the  country  two  miles  from 
my  home  town  where  people  waited  for  the  street  car, 
and  I  could  see  and  feel  again  the  dull  and  rusty  color 
of  the  old  green  paint  and  see  and  feel  all  of  the  initials 
that  had  been  carved  out  with  jackknives  on  the  planks 
and  benches  within  the  shed,  and  smell  the  warm  and 
sultry  smell  so  resinous  and  so  dialling,  so  filled  with  a 
strange  and  nameless  excitement  of  an  unknown  joy, 
a  coming  prophecy,  and  hear  die  street  car  as  it  came  to 
a  stop,  the  moment  of  brooding,  drowzing  silence;  a 
hot  thrum  and  drowsy  stitch  at  three  o'clock;  the  smell 
of  grass  and  hot  sweet  clover;  and  then  the  sudden 
sense  of  absence,  loneliness  and  departure  when  the 
street  car  had  gone  and  there  was  nothing  but  the  hot 
and  drowsy  stitch  at  three  o'clock  again. 

Or  again,  it  would  be  an  American  street  with  all  its 
jumble  of  a  thousand  ugly  architectures.  It  would  be 
Montague  Street  or  Fulton  Street  in  Brooklyn,  or  Elev- 
enth Street  in  New  York,  or  other  streets  where  I  had 
lived;  and  suddenly  I  would  see  the  gaunt  and  savage 
webbing  of  the  elevated  structure  along  Fulton  Street, 
and  how  the  light  swarmed  through  in  dusty,  broken 


bars,  and  I  could  remember  die  old,  familiar  rusty  color, 
that  incomparable  rusty  color  that  gets  into  so  many 
tilings  here  in  America.  And  this  also  would  be  like 
something  I  had  seen  a  million  times  and  lived  with  all 
my  life, 

I  would  sit  there,  looking  out  upon  the  Avenue  de 
l'Opera  and  my  life  would  ache  with  the  whole  mem- 
ory of  it;  the  desire  to  see  it  again;  somehow  to  find  a 
word  for  it;  a  language  that  would  tell  its  shape,  its 
color,  the  way  we  have  all  known  and  felt  and  seen  it. 
And  when  I  understood  this  diing,  I  saw  that  I  must 
find  for  myself  the  tongue  to  utter  what  1  knew  but 
could  not  say.  And  from  die  moment  of  that  discovery, 
the  line  and  purpose  of  my  life  was  shaped.  The  end 
toward  which  every  energy  of  my  life  and  talent  would 
be  henceforth  directed  was  in  such  a  way  as  this  denned. 
It  was  as  if  I  had  discovered  a  whole  new  universe  of 
chemical  elements  and  had  begun  to  see  certain  rela- 
tions between  some  of  them  but  had  by  no  means  tie- 
gun  to  organize  the  whole  series  into  a  harmonious  and 
coherent  union.  From  this  time  on,  I  think  my  efforts 
might  be  described  as  the  effort  to  complete  that  organi- 
zation, to  discover  that  articulation  for  which  I  strove, 
to  bring  about  that  final  coherent  union.  1  know  that  I 
have  failed  thus  far  in  doing  so,  but  I  believe  I  under- 
stand pretty  thoroughly  just  where  the  nature  of  my 
failure  lies,  and  of  course  my  deepest  and  most  earnest 
hope  is  that  the  time  will  come  when  I  shall  not  fail. 

At  any  rate,  from  this  time  on  die  general  progress 
of  the  three  books  which  I  was  to  write  in  the  next  tour 
and  a  half  years  could  be  fairly  described  in  somewhat 
this  way.  It  was  a  progress  that  began  in  a  whirling 
vortex  and  a  creative  chaos  and  that  proceeded  slowly  at 
the  expense  of  infinite  confusion,  toil,  and  error  toward 
clarification  and  the  articulation  of  an  ordered  and  for- 
mal structure.  An  extraordinary  image  remains  to  me 
from  that  year,  the  year  I  spent  abroad  when  the  mate- 
rial of  these  books  first  began  to  take  on  an  articulate 
form.  It  seemed  that  I  had  inside  me,  swelling  and 
gathering  all  die  time,  a  huge  black  cloud,  and  that  this 
cloud  was  loaded  with  electricity,  pregnant,  crested, 
with  a  kind  of  hurricane  violence  that  could  not  be  held 
in  check  much  longer;  that  the  moment  was  appro  idl- 
ing fast  when  it  must  break.  Well,  all  I  can  say  is  that 
the  storm  did  break.  It  broke  diat  summer  while  I  was 
in  Switzerland,  It  came  in  torrents,  and  it  is  not  over 
yet. 

I  cannot  really  say  the  book  was  written.  It  was  some- 
thing that  took  hold  of  me  and  possessed  me,  and  before 
I  was  done  with  it—that  is,  before  I  finally  emerged 
with  the  first  completed  part — it  seemed  to  me  that  it 
had  done  for  me.  It  was  exacdy  as  if  diis  great  black 
storm  cloud  I  have  spoken  of  had  opened  up  and,  mid 
flashes  of  lightning,  was  pouring  from  its  depth  a  tor- 
rential and  ungovernable  flood.  Upon  that  flood  ever)'- 
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thing  was  swept  and  borne  along  as  by  a  great  river.  And 
I  was  borne  along  with  it. 

There  was  nothing  at  first  which  could  be  called  a 
novel.  1  wrote  about  night  and  darkness  in  America, 
and  the  faces  of  the  sleepers  in  ten  thousand  little 
towns;  and  of  the  tides  of  sleep  and  how  the  rivers 
flowed  forever  in  the  darkness.  I  wrote  about  the  hiss- 
ing glut  of  tides  upon  ten  thousand  miles  of  coast;  of 
how  the  moonlight  blazed  down  on  the  wilderness  and 
filled  the  cat's  cold  eye  with  blazing  yellow.  I  wrote 
about  death  and  sleep,  and  of  that  enfabled  rock  of  life 
we  call  the  city.  I  wrote  about  October,  of  great  trains 
that  thundered  through  the  night,  of  ships  and  stations 
in  die  morning;  of  men  in  harbors  and  the  traffic  of  the 
ships. 

I  spent  die  winter  of  that  year  in  England  from 
October  until  March,  and  here  perhaps  because  of  the 
homely  familiarity  of  the  English  life,  the  sense  of 
order  and  repose  which  such  a  life  can  give  one,  my 
work  moved  forward  still  another  step  from  this  flood 
tide  chaos  of  creation.  For  the  first  time  the  work  be- 
gan to  take  on  the  lineaments  of  design.  These  linea- 
ments were  still  confused  and  broken,  sometimes  ut- 
terly lost,  but  now  I  really  did  get  the  sense  at  last  that  I 
was  working  on  a  great  block  of  marble,  shaping  a 
figure  which  no  one  but  its  maker  could  as  yet  define, 
but  which  was  emerging  more  and  more  into  the  sin- 
ewy lines  of  composition. 

From  the  beginning — and  this  was  one  fact  that  in 
all  my  times  of  hopelessness  returned  to  fortify  my  faith 
in  my  conviction — the  idea,  the  central  legend  that  I 
wished  my  book  to  express  had  not  changed.  And  this 
central  idea  was  this:  the  deepest  search  in  life,  it 
seemed  to  me,  the  thing  that  in  one  way  or  another  was 
central  to  all  living  was  man's  search  to  find  a  father, 
not  merely  the  father  of  his  flesh,  not  merely  the  lost 
father  of  his  youth,  but  the  image  of  a  strength  and 
wisdom  external  to  his  need  and  superior  to  his  hung*,  r, 
to  which  the  belief  and  power  of  his  own  life  could  be 
united. 

Yet  I  was  terribly  far  away  from  the  actual  accom- 
plishment of  a  book — how  far  away  I  could  not  at  that 
time  foresee.  But  four  more  years  would  have  to  pass 
before  the  first  of  a  series  of  books  on  which  I  was  now 
embarked  would  be  ready  for  the  press,  and  if  I  could 
have  known  that  in  those  next  four  years  there  would 
be  packed  a  hundred  lives  of  birth  and  death,  despair, 
defeat,  and  triumph  and  the  sheer  exhaustion  of  a  brute 
fatigue,  I  do  not  know  whether  or  not  I  could  have 
found  the  power  within  myself  to  continue.  But  J  - 
still  sustained  by  the  exuberant  optimism  of  youth.  My 
temperament,  which  is  pessimistic  about  many  things, 
has  always  been  a  curiously  sanguine  one  concerning 
time,  and  although  more  than  a  year  had  now  gone  by 
and  I  had  done  no  more  than  write  great  chants  on 


death  and  sleep,  prepare  coundess  notes  and  trace  here, 
and  there  the  first  dim  outlines  of  a  formal  pattern,  I 
was  confident  that  by  the  spring  or  the  fall  of  the  next 
year  my  book  would  somehow  miraculously  be  ready. 

So  far  as  1  can  describe  widi  any  accuracy,  the  prog- 
ress of  that  winter's  work  in  England  was  not  along  the 
lines  of  planned  design,  but  along  this  line  tiiat  I  have 
mentioned — writing  some  of  the  sections  which  I  knew 
would  have  to  be  in  the  book.  Meanwhile  what  was 
really  going  on  in  my  whole  creative  consciousness,  dur- 
ing all  this  time,  although  I  did  not  realize  it  at  die 
moment,  was  this:  What  I  was  really  doing,  what  I  had 
been  doing  all  the  time  since  my  discovery  of  my  Amer- 
ica in  Paris  the  summer  before,  was  to  explore  day  by 
day  and  month  by  month  with  a  fanatical  intensity,  the 
whole  material  domain  of  my  resources  as  a  man  and  as 
a  writer.  This  exploration  went  on  for  a  period  which  I 
can  estimate  conservatively  as  two  years  and  a  half.  It  is 
still  going  on,  although  not  with  the  same  aii-absorbing 
concentration,  because  the  work  it  led  to,  the  work  that 
after  infinite  waste  and  labor  it  helped  me  wonderfully 
to  define,  that  work  has  reached  such  a  state  of  final 
definition  diat  the  immediate  task  of  finishing  it  is  the 
one  that  now  occupies  the  energy  and  interest  of  my 
life. 

In  a  way,  during  that  period  of  my  life,  I  think  I  was 
like  the  Ancient  Mariner  who  told  the  Wedding  Guest 
that  his  frame  was  wrenched  by  the  woeful  agony 
which  forced  him  to  begin  his  tale  before  it  left  him 
tree.  In  my  own  experience,  my  wedding  guests  were 
the  great  ledgers  in  which  I  wrote,  and  the  tale  which 
I  told  to  them  would  have  seemed,  I  am  afraid,  com- 
pletely incoherent,  as  meaningless  as  Chinese  characters, 
had  any  reader  seen  them.  I  could  by  no  means  hope  to 
give  a  comprehensive  idea  of  the  whole  extent  of  this 
labor  because  three  years  of  work  and  perhaps  a  million 
and  a  half  words  went  into  these  books.  It  included 
everything  from  gigantic  and  staggering  lists  of  the 
towns,  cities,  counties,  states,  and  countries  I  had  been 
in,  to  minutely  thorough,  desperately  evocative  descrip- 
tions of  the  undercarriage,  the  springs,  wheels,  flanges, 
axle  rods,  color,  weight,  and  quality  of  the  day  coach  of 
an  American  railway  train.  There  were  lists  of  the 
rooms  and  houses  in  which  I  had  lived  or  in  which  I 
had  slept  for  at  least  a  night,  together  with  the  most  ac- 
curate and  evocative  descriptions  of  those  rooms  diat  I 
could  write — their  size,  their  shape,  the  color  and  design 
of  the  wallpaper,  the  way  a  towel  hung  down,  the  way 
a  chair  creaked,  a  streak  of  water  rust  upon  the  ceiling. 
There  were  coundess  charts,  catalogues,  descripdons 
that  I  can  only  classify  here  under  the  general  heading 
of  Amount  and  Number.  What  were  the  total  com- 
bined populations  of  all  the  countries  in  Europe  and 
America?  In  how  many  of  those  countries  had  I  had 
some  personal  and  vital  experience?    In  the  course  of 
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my  twenty-nine  or  thirty  years  of  living,  how  many  peo- 
ple had  I  seen?  How  many  had  I  passed  by  on  the 
street?  How  many  had  I  seen  on  trains  and  subways, 
in  theatres,  at  baseball  or  football  games?  With  how 
many  had  I  actually  had  some  vital  and  illuminating  ex- 
perience, whether  of  joy,  pain,  anger,  pity,  love,  or 
simple  casual  companionship,  however  brief? 

In  addition,  one  might  come  upon  other  sections  un- 
der some  such  cryptic  heading  as  "Where  now?"  Under 
such  a  heading  as  this,  there  would  be  brief  notations  of 
those  thousands  of  things  which  all  of  us  have  seen  for 
just  a  flash,  a  moment  in  our  lives,  which  seem  to  be  of 
no  consequence  whatever  at  the  moment  that  we  see 
them,  and  which  live  in  our  minds  and  hearts  forever, 
which  are  somehow  pregnant  with  all  the  joy  and  sor- 
row of  the  human  destiny,  and  which  we  know,  some- 
how, are  therefore  more  important  than  many  things  of 
more  apparent  consequence.  "Where  now?"  Some 
quiet  steps  that  came  and  passed  along  a  leafy  night- 
time street  in  summer  in  a  litde  town  down  South  long 
years  ago;  a  woman's  voice,  her  sudden  burst  of  low 
and  tender  laughter;  then  the  voices  and  the  footsteps 
going,  silence,  the  leafy  rustle  of  the  trees.  "Where 
now?"  Two  trains  that  met  and  paused  at  a  litde  sta- 
tion at  some  litde  town  at  some  unknown  moment 
upon  the  huge  body  of  the  continent;  a  girl  who  looked 
and  smiled  from  die  window  of  the  other  train;  another 
passing  in  a  motor  car  on  the  streets  of  Norfolk;  the 
winter  boarders  in  a  litde  boarding  house  down  South 
twenty  years  ago;  Miss  Florrie  Mangle,  the  trained 
nurse;  Miss  Jessie  Rimmer,  the  cashier  at  Reed's  drug 
store;  Doctor  Richards,  the  clairvoyant;  the  pretty  girl 
who  cracked  the  whip  and  thrust  her  head  into  the 
lion's  mouth  with  Johnny  J.  Jones  Carnival  and  Com- 
bined Shows. 

"Where  now?"  It  went  beyond  the  limits  of  man's 
actual  memory.  It  went  back  to  the  farthest  adyt  of  his 
childhood  before  conscious  memory  had  begun,  the  way 
he  thought  he  must  have  felt  the  sun  one  day  and  heard 
Peagram's  cow  next  door  wrenching  the  coarse  grass 
against  the  fence,  or  heard  the  street  car  stop  upon  the 
bill  above  his  father's  house  at  noon;  and  Earnest  Pea- 
gram  coming  home  to  lunch,  his  hearty  voice  in  mid- 
day greeting;  and  then  the  street  car  going,  the  sudden 
lonely  green-gold  silence  of  the  street  car's  absence  and 
an  iron  gate  slamming,  then  the  light  of  that  lost  day 
fades  out.  "Where  now?"  He  can  recall  no  more  and 
does  not  know  if  what  he  has  recalled  is  fact  or  fable  or 
a  fusion  of  the  two.  Where  now — in  these  great  ledger 
books,  month  after  month,  I  wrote  such  things  as  this, 
not  only  the  concrete,  material  record  of  man's  ordered 
memory,  but  all  the  things  he  scarcely  dares  to  think  he 
has  remembered;  all  the  flicks  and  darts  and  haunting 
lights  that  flash  across  the  mind  of  man  that  will  return 
unbidden   at   an   unexpected   moment:   a    voice   once 


heard;  a  face  that  vanished;  the  way  the  sunlight  came 
and  went;  the  rustling  of  a  leaf  upon  a  bough;  a  stone, 
a  leaf,  a  door, 

It  may  be  objected,  it  has  been  objected  already  by 
certain  critics,  that  in  such  research  as  I  have  here  at- 
tempted to  describe  there  is  a  quality  of  intemperate 
excess,  an  almost  insane  hunger  to  devour  the  entire 
body  of  human  experience,  to  attempt  to  include  more, 
experience  more,  than  the  measure  of  one  life  can  hold, 
or  than  the  limits  of  a  single  work  of  art  can  well  de- 
fine. I  readily  admit  the  validity  of  this  criticism.  I 
think  I  realize  as  well  as  any  one  the  fatal  dangers  that 
are  consequent  to  such  a  ravenous  desire,  the  damage  it 
may  wreak  upon  one's  life  and  on  one's  work.  But  hav- 
ing had  this  thing  within  me,  it  was  in  no  way  possible 
for  me  to  reason  it  out  of  me,  no  matter  how  cogendy 
my  reason  worked  against  it.  The  only  way  I  could 
meet  it  was  to  meet  it  squarely,  not  with  reason  but  with 
life. 

It  was  part  of  my  life;  for  many  years  it  was  my  life; 
and  the  only  way  I  could  get  it  out  of  me  was  to  live  it 
out  of  me.  And  now  I  really  believe  that  so  far  as  the 
artist  is  concerned,  the  unlimited  extent  of  human  ex- 
perience is  not  so  important  for  him  as  the  depth  and 
intensity  with  which  he  experiences  things.  I  also  know 
now  that  it  is  a  great  deal  more  important  to  have  known 
one  hundred  living  men  and  women  in  New  York,  than 
to  have  seen  or  passed  or  talked  with  7,000,000  people 
upon  the  city  streets.  And  what  finally  I  should  most 
like  to  say  about  this  research  which  I  have  attempted  to 
describe  is  this:  That  foolish  and  mistaken  as  much  of 
it  may  seem,  the  total  quality,  end,  and  impact  of  that 
whole  experience  was  not  useless  or  excessive.  And  from 
my  own  point  of  view,  at  least,  it  is  in  its  whole  implica- 
tion the  one  thing  I  may  have  to  tell  about  my  experience 
as  a  writer  which  may  be  of  some  concrete  value  to 
other  people.  I  consider  this  experience  on  the  whole 
the  most  valuable  and  practical  in  my  whole  writing  life 
thus  far.  With  all  the  waste  and  error  and  confusion 
it  led  me  into,  it  brought  me  closer  to  a  concrete  defini- 
tion of  my  resources,  a  true  estimate  of  my  talents  at  this 
period  of  my  life,  and,  most  of  all,  toward  a  rudimentary, 
a  just-beginning,  but  a  living  apprehension  of  the  articu- 
lation I  am  looking  for,  the  language  I  have  got  to  have 
if,  as  an  artist,  my  life  is  to  proceed  and  grow,  than  any 
other  tiling  that  has  ever  happened  to  me. 

I  know  the  door  is  not  yet  open.  I  know  the  tongue, 
the  speech,  the  language  that  I  seek  is  not  yet  found,  but 
I  believe  with  all  my  heart  that  I  have  found  the  way, 
have  made  a  channel,  am  started  on  my  first  beginning. 
And  I  believe  with  all  my  heart,  also,  that  each  man  for 
himself  and  in  his  own  way,  each  man  who  ever  hopes 
to  make  a  living  thing  out  of  the  substances  of  his  one 
life,  must  find  that  way,  that  language,  and  that  door- 
must  find  it  for  himself  as  I  have  tried  to  do. 
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Edmund  Gosse 


Edmund  Gosse  was  born  in  London  in  1849  and  died  in  1929,  "one 
of  the  last  of  the  Victorians."  He  held  various  positions  (assistant  librarian 
of  the  British  Museum,  translator  to  a  government  board,  Clark  Professor 
of  English  Literature  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  librarian  of  the  House 
of  Lords),  but  spent  much  of  his  life  in  gathering  a  notable  private  library 
and  in  writing  poems,  critical  articles,  essays. 

Father  and  Son,  "A  Study  of  Two  Temperaments,"  appeared  in  1907 
and  has  become  one  of  the  classics  of  autobiography.  It  is  the  story  of 
Gosse 's  gradual  breaking  away  from  his  able  but  fanatical  father,  told  with 
scrupulous  and  sensitive  accuracy  and  with  what  is  rare  in  narratives  of 
rebellion,  perfect  understanding  and  sympathy.  The  description  of  his 
father's  reaction  to  the  new  theory  of  evolution  helps  bring  to  life  what  is 
for  most  readers  a  bare  fact  and  shows  how  history  often  conceals  the  joy 
and  suffering  of  many  persons;  the  account  of  the  boy's  parties  has  the 
pictorial  and  emotional  qualities  that  we  usually  regard  as  characteristics 
of  fiction. 


This  was  the  great  moment  in  the  history  of 
thought  when  the  theory  of  the  mutability  of  spe- 
cies was  preparing  to  throw  a  flood  of  light  upon 
all  departments  of  human  speculation  and  action.  It  was 
becoming  necessary  to  stand  emphatically  in  one  army 
or  the  odier.  Lyell  was  surrounding  himself  with  disci- 
ples, who  were  making  strides  in  the  direction  of  discov- 
ery. Darwin  had  long  been  collecting  facts  with  regard 
tc  the  variation  of  animals  and  plants.  Hooker  and  Wal- 
lace, Asa  Gray  and  even  Agassiz,  each  in  his  own  sphere, 
were  coming  closer  and  closer  to  a  perception  of  that 
secret  which  was  first  to  reveal  itself  clearly  to  the  patient 
and  humble  genius  of  Darwin.  In  the  year  before,  in 
1856,  Darwin,  under  pressure  from  Lyell,  had  begun 
that  modest  statement  of  the  new  revelation,  that  "ab- 
stract of  an  essay,"  which  developed  so  mightily  into 
"The  Origin  of  Species."  Wollaston's  "Variation  of 
Species"  had  just  appeared,  and  had  been  a  nine  days' 
wonder  in  the  wilderness. 

On  the  other  side,  the  reactionaries,  although  never 
dreaming  of  the  fate  which  hung  over  them,  had  not 
been  idle.  In  1857  the  astounding  question  had  for  the 
first  time  been  propounded  with  contumely,  "What, 
then,  did  we  come  from  an  orang-outang?"  The  famous 
"Vestiges  of  Creation"  had  been  supplying  a  sugar-and- 
water  panacea  for  those  who  could  not  escape  from  the 
trend  of  evidence,  and  who  yet  clung  to  revelation.  Owen 
was  encouraging  reaction   by   resisting,   with  all  the 
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strength  of  his  prestige,  the  theory  of  the  mutability  of 


species. 


In  this  period  of  intellectual  ferment,  as  when  a  great 
political  revolution  is  being  planned,  many  possible 
adherents  were  confidentially  tested  with  hints  and  en- 
couraged to  reveal  their  bias  in  a  whisper.  It  was  the  no- 
tion of  Lyell,  himself  a  great  mover  of  men,  that  before 
the  doctrine  of  natural  selection  was  given  to  a  world 
which  would  be  sure  to  lift  up  at  it  a  howl  of  execration, 
a  certain  body-guard  of  sound  and  experienced  natural- 
ists, expert  in  the  description  of  species,  should  be  pri- 
vately made  aware  of  its  tenour.  Among  those  who  were 
thus  initiated,  or  approached  with  a  view  towards  pos- 
sible illumination,  was  my  Father.  He  was  spoken  to 
by  Hooker,  and  later  en  by  Darwin,  after  meetings  of 
the  Royal  Society  in  the  summer  of  1857. 

My  Father's  attitude  towards  the  theory  of  natural 
selection  was  critical  in  his  career,  and,  oddly  enough,  it 
exercised  an  immense  influence  on  my  own  experience  as 
a  child.  Let  it  be  admitted  at  once,  mournful  as  the  ad- 
mission is,  that  every  instinct  in  his  intelligence  went  out 
at  first  to  greet  the  new  light.  It  had  hardly  done  so, 
when  a  recollection  of  the  opening  chapter  of  Genesis 
checked  it  at  the  outset.  He  consulted  with  Carpenter, 
a  great  investigator,  but  one  who  was  fully  as  incapable 
as  himself  of  remodelling  his  ideas  with  regard  to  the 
old,  accepted  hypotheses.  They  both  determined,  on 
various  grounds,  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  terrible 
theory,  but  to  hold  steadily  to  the  law  of  the  fixity  of 
species.  It  was  exactly  at  this  juncture  that  we  left  Lon- 
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don,  and  the  slight  and  occasional,  but  always  extremely 
salutary  personal  intercourse  with  men  of  scientific  lead- 
ing which  my  Father  had  enjoyed  at  the  British  Museum 
and  at  the  Royal  Society  came  to  an  end.  His  next  act 
was  to  burn  his  ships,  down  to  the  last  beam  and  log 
out  of  which  a  raft  could  have  been  made.  By  a  strange 
act  of  wilfulness,  he  closed  the  doors  upon  himself  for 
ever. 

My  Father  had  never  admired  Sir  Charles  Lyell.  I 
think  that  the  famous  "Lord  Chancellor  manner"  of  the 
geologist  indmidated  him,  and  we  undervalue  d\e  intel- 
ligence of  those  whose  conversation  puts  us  at  a  dis- 
advantage. For  Darwin  and  Hooker,  on  the  other  hand, 
he  had  a  profound  esteem,  and  I  know  not  whether  this 
had  anything  to  do  with  die  fact  that  he  chose,  for  his 
impetuous  experiment  in  reaction,  the  field  of  geology, 
rather  than  that  of  zoology  or  botany.  Lyell  had  been 
threatening  to  publish  a  book  on  the  geological  history 
of  Man,  which  was  to  be  a  bomb-shell  flung  into  the 
camp  of  the  catastrophists.  My  Father,  after  long  reflec- 
tion, prepared  a  theory  of  his  own,  which,  as  he  fondly 
hoped,  would  take  the  wind  out  of  Lyell's  sails,  and 
justify  geology  to  godly  readers  of  "Genesis."  It  was, 
very  briefly,  that  there  had  been  no  gradual  modifica- 
tion of  the  surface  of  the  earth,  or  slow  development 
of  organic  forms,  but  that  when  the  catastrophic  act  of 
creation  took  place,  the  world  presented,  instandy,  the 
structural  appearance  of  a  planet  on  which  life  had 
long  existed. 

The  theory,  coarsely  enough,  and  to  my  Father's  great 
indignation,  was  defined  by  a  hasty  press  as  being  this — 
that  God  hid  the  fossils  in  the  rocks  in  order  to  tempt 
geologists  into  infidelity,  in  truth,  it  was  the  logical  and 
inevitable  conclusion  of  accepting,  literally,  the  doctrine 
of  a  sudden  act  of  creation;  it  emphasised  the  fact  that 
any  breach  in  the  circular  course  of  nature  could  be  con- 
ceived only  on  the  supposition  that  tine  object  created 
bore  false  witness  to  past  processes,  which  had  never 
taken  place.  For  instance,  Adam  would  certainly  pos- 
sess hair  and  teeth  and  bones  in  a  condition  which  it 
must  have  taken  many  years  to  accomplish,  yet  he  was 
created  full-grown  yesterday.  He  would  certainly — 
though  Sir  Thomas  Browne  denied  it — display  an 
omphalos,  yet  no  umbilical  cord  had  ever  attached  him 
to  a  mother. 

Never  was  a  book  cast  upon  the  waters  with  greater 
anticipations  of  success  than  was  this  curious,  this  ob- 
stinate, this  fanatical  volume.  My  Father  lived  in  a  fever 
of  suspense,  waiting  for  the  tremendous  issue.  This 
"Omphalos"  of  his,  be  drought,  was  to  bring  all  the  tur- 
moil of  scientific  speculation  to  a  close,  fling  geology 
into  the  arms  of  Scripture,  and  make  the  lion  eat  grass 
with  the  lamb.  It  was  not  surprising,  he  admitted,  that 
there  had  been  experienced  an  ever-increasing  dis- 
cord between  the  facts  which  geology  brings  to  light  and 


the  direct  statements  of  the  early  chapters  of  "Genesis." 
Nobody  was  to  blame  for  that.  My  Father,  and  my 
Father  alone,  possessed  the  secret  of  the  enigma; 
he  alone  held  the  key  which  could  smoothly  open 
the  lock  o£  geological  mystery.  He  offered  it,  with 
a  glowing  gesture,  to  atheists  and  Christians  alike.  This 
was  to  be  the  universal  panacea;  this  the  system  of  intel- 
lectual therapeutics  which  could  not  but  heai  all  the 
maladies  of  the  age.  But,  alas!  atheists  and  Chris- 
tians alike  looked  at  it  and  laughed,  and  threw  it 
away. 

In  the  course  of  that  dismal  winter,  as  the  post  began 
to  bring  in  private  letters,  few  and  chilly,  and  public 
reviews,  many  and  scornful,  my  Fatiier  looked  in  vain 
for  the  approval  of  the  churches,  and  in  vain  for  the 
acquiescence  of  the  scientific  societies,  and  in  vain  for  the 
gratitude  of  those  "thousands  of  thinking  persons," 
which  he  had  rashly  assured  himself  of  receiving.  As 
his  reconciliation  of  Scripture  statements  and  geological 
deductions  was  welcomed  nowhere;  as  Darwin  con- 
tinued silent,  and  the  youthful  Huxley  was  scornful, 
and  even  Charles  Kingsley,  from  whom  my  Father  had 
expected  the  most  instant  appreciation,  wrote  that  he 
could  not  "give  up  the  painful  and  slow  conclusion  of 
five  and  twenty  years'  study  of  geology,  and  believe  that 
God  has  written  on  the  rocks  one  enormous  and  super- 
fluous lie," — as  all  this  happened  or  failed  to  happen,  a 
gloom,  cold  and  dismal,  descended  upon  our  morning 
teacups.  It  was  what  the  poets  mean  by  an  "inspissated" 
gloom;  it  thickened  day  by  day,  as  hope  and  self-con- 
fidence evaporated  in  thin  clouds  of  disappointment. 
My  Father  was  not  prepared  for  such  a  fate.  He  had 
been  the  spoiled  darling  of  the  public,  the  constant 
favourite  of  the  press,  and  now,  like  the  dark  angels  of 
old, 

so  huge  a  rout 
Encumbered  hiin  with  ruin, 

He  could  not  recover  from  amazement  at  having 
offended  everybody  by  an  enterprise  wliich  had  been 
undertaken  in  the  cause  of  universal  reconciliation. 

During  that  grim  season,  my  Father  was  no  lively 
companion,  and  circumstance  after  circumstance  com- 
bined to  drive  him  further  from  humanity.  He  missed 
more  than  ever  the  sympathetic  ear  of  my  Mother;  there 
was  present  to  support  him  nothing  of  that  artful, 
female  casuistry  which  insinuates  into  the  wounded  con- 
sciousness of  a  man  the  conviction  that,  after  all,  he  is 
right  and  all  the  rest  of  the  world  is  wrong.  My  Father 
used  to  tramp  in  solitude  round  and  round  the  red 
ploughed  field  which  was  going  to  be  his  lawn,  or,  shel- 
tering himself  from  the  thin  Devonian  rain,  pace  up  and 
down  the  still-naked  verandah  where  blossoming  creep- 
ers were  to  be.  And  I  think  that  there  was  added  to  his 
chagrin  with  all  his  fellow  mortals  a  first  tincture  of  that 
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heresy  which  was  to  attack  him  later  on.  It  was  now 
that,  I  fancy,  he  began,  in  his  depression,  to  be  angry 
with  God.  How  much  devotion  had  he  given,  how  many 
sacrifices  had  he  made,  only  to  be  left  storming  round 
this  red  morass  with  no  one  in  all  the  world  to  care  for 
him  except  one  pale-faced  child  with  its  cheek  pressed 
to  the  window! 


I  remember,  on  one  occasion,  when  the  Browns,  a 
family  of  Baptists  who  kept  a  large  haberdashery  shop  in 
the  neighbouring  town,  asked  for  the  pleasure  of  my 
company  "to  tea  and  games,"  and  carried  complacency 
so  far  as  to  offer  to  send  that  local  vehicle  "the  midge,"  to 
fetch  me  and  bring  me  back,  my  Father's  conscience  was 
so  painfully  perplexed,  that  he  desired  me  to  come  up 
with  him  to  the  now-deserted  "boudoir"  of  the  departed 
Marks,  that  we  might  "lay  the  matter  before  the  Lord." 
We  did  so,  kneeling  side  by  side,  with  our  backs  to  the 
window  and  our  foreheads  pressed  upon  the  horsehair 
cover  of  the  small  coffin-like  sofa.  My  Father  prayed 
aloud,  with  great  fervour,  that  it  might  be  revealed  to 
me,  by  the  voice  of  God,  whether  it  was  or  was  not  the 
Lord's  will  that  I  should  attend  the  Browns'  party.  My 
Father's  attitude  seemed  to  me  to  be  hardly  fair,  since 
he  did  not  scruple  to  remind  die  Deity  of  various  objec- 
tions to  a  life  of  pleasure  and  of  the  snakes  that  lie  hidden 
in  the  grass  of  evening  parties.  It  would  have  been 
more  scrupulous,  1  thought,  to  give  no  sort  of  hint  of  the 
kind  of  answer  he  desired  and  expected. 

It  will  be  jusdy  said  that  my  life  was  made  up  of  very 
trifling  things,  since  I  have  to  confess  that  this  incident 
of  the  Browns'  invitation  was  one  of  its  landmarks.  As 
I  knelt,  feeling  very  small,  by  the  immense  bulk  of  my 
Father,  there  gushed  through  my  veins  like  a.  wine  the 
determination  to  rebel.  Never  before,  in  all  these  years 
of  my  vocation,  had  I  felt  my  resistance  take  precisely 
this  definite  form.  We  rose  presently  from  the  sofa,  my 
forehead  and  the  backs  of  my  hands  still  chafed  by  the 
texture  of  the  horsehair,  and  we  faced  one  another  in  the 
dreary  light.  My  Father,  perfectly  confident  in  the  suc- 
cess of  what  had  really  been  a  sort  of  incantation,  asked 
me  in  a  loud  wheedling  voice,  "Well,  and  what  is  the 
answer  which  our  Lord  vouchsafes?"    I  said  nothing, 


and  so  my  Father,  more  sharply,  continued,  "We  have 
asked  Him  to  direct  you  to  a  true  knowledge  of  His  will. 
We  have  desired  Him  to  let  you  know  whether  it  is,  or 
is  not,  in  accordance  with  His  wishes  that  you  should 
accept  this  invitation  from  the  Browns."  He  positively 
beamed  down  at  me;  he  had  no  doubt  of  the  reply.  He 
was  already,  I  believe,  planning  some  little  treat  to  make 
up  to  me  for  the  material  deprivation.  But  my  answer 
came,  in  the  high-piping  accents  of  despair:  "The  Lord 
says  I  may  go  to  the  Browns."  My  Father  gazed  at  me 
in  speechless  horror.  He  was  caught  in  his  own  trap>  and 
though  he  was  certain  that  the  Lord  had  said  nothing  of 
the  kind,  there  was  no  road  open  for  him  but  just  sheer 
retreat.  Yet  surely  it  was  an  error  in  tactics  to  slam  the 
door. 

It  was  at  this  party  at  the  Browns' — to  which  I  duly 
went,  although  in  sore  disgrace — that  my  charnel  poets 
played  me  a  mean  trick.  It  was  proposed  that  "our 
young  friends"  should  give  their  elders  the  treat  of  re- 
peating any  pretty  pieces  that  they  knew  by  heart.  Ac- 
cordingly a  little  girl  recited  "Casablanca,"  and  another 
litde  girl  "We  Are  Seven,"  and  various  children  were  in- 
duced to  repeat  hymns,  "some  rather  long,"  as  Calverley 
says,  but  all  very  mild  and  innocuously  evangelical.  I 
was  then  asked  by  Mrs.  Brown's  maiden  sister,  a  gush- 
ing lady  in  corkscrew  curls,  who  led  the  revels,  whether 
I  also  would  not  indulge  diem  "by  repeating  some 
sweet  stanzas."  No  one  more  ready  than  I.  Without 
a  moment's  hesitation,  1  stood  forth,  and  in  a  loud  voice 
I  began  one  of  my  favourite  passages  from  Blair's 
"Grave":— 

If  death  were  nothing,  and  nought  after  death, — 

If  when  men  died  at  once  they  ceased  to  be, — 

Returning  to  the  barren  Womb  of  Nothing 

Whence  first  they  sprung,  then  might  the  debauchee 

"Thank  you,  dear,  that  will  do  nicely!"  said  the  lady 
with  the  curls,  "But  diat's  only  the  beginning  of  it,"  I 
cried.  "Yes,  dear,  but  that  will  quite  do!  We  won't  ask 
you  to  repeat  any  more  of  it"  and  I  withdrew  to  the  bor- 
ders of  the  company  in  bewilderment.  Nor  did  the 
Browns  or  their  visitors  ever  learn  what  it  was  die  de- 
bauchee might  have  said  or  done  in  more  favourable 
circumstances. 


End  of  My  Apprenticeship 
as  Greenhorn 

Michael  Pupin 


Michael  Pupin  (1858-1935),  son  of  a  Serbian  peasant  family,  came  to 
the  United  States  in  1874.  After  a  few  years  of  "apprenticeship"  spent  in 
manual  labor,  he  entered  Columbia,  graduating  in  1883.  After  study  at 
Cambridge  and  Berlin  he  taught  at  Columbia,  as  professor  of  mechanics 
1892-1901  and  as  professor  of  electro-mechanics  1901-1931.  He  made  dis- 
coveries that  were  applied  in  the  telephone  and  the  radio. 

From  Immigrant  to  Inventor,  published  in  1923,  received  the  Pulitzer 
Prize  for  Biography.  This  selection  is  from  chapter  iii,  relating  the  end  of 
his  struggles  to  become  an  American  and  suggests  in  part  the  origins  of  his 
deep  devotion  to  his  new  country  and  to  American  ideals. 


Christian  was  still  in  Cleveland,  but  his  father 
received  me  with  open  arms  and  promised  to 
find  me  a  job.  In  less  than  a  week  he  found  me 
one  in  a  famous  cracker  factory  on  Cortlandt  Street.  An 
acquaintance  of  his  with  the  name  Eilers,  a  Friesiander 
and  distant  relative  of  a  famous  German  writer  of 
that  name,  was  employed  there;  he  steered  me  during 
my  first  experiences  in  the  factory.  A  place  was  given 
me  in  a  squad  of  boys  and  girls  who  punched  the  firm's 
name  upon  a  particular  kind  of  biscuit.  The  job  was 
easy  from  the  point  of  view  of  physical  strength,  but  it 
required  much  manual  dexterity.  In  spite  of  my  ambi- 
tion to  advance  to  a  high  place  in  the  squad  I  progressed 
very  slowly.  I  soon  discovered  that  in  manual  dexterity 
the  American  boys  and  girls  stood  very  high;  my  hands 
moved  fairly  rapidly  after  some  practice,  but  theirs  vi- 
brated. I  made  up  my  mind  that  America  was  not  a 
field  in  which  I  should  gather  many  laurels  by  efforts 
requiring  much  manual  dexterity.  That  idea  had  oc- 
curred to  me  before,  when  I  first  observed  Christian 
handling  his  lathe.  One  day  I  was  at  the  delivery  desk 
of  the  Cooper  Union  Library,  showing  my  library  check 
to  a  youth  behind  the  desk  who  countersigned  it  before 
a  book  was  delivered  to  me.  I  noticed  that  he  wrote 
rapidly,  using  sometimes  his  right  hand  and  sometimes 
his  left  with  equal  ease  and  with  much  skill.  "How  can 
I  ever  compete  with  American  boys,"  said  I,  "when 
they  can  write  with  either  hand  better  than  I  can  write 
with  my  right  hand!" 

There  never  was  a  doubt  in  my  mind  that  American 
adaptability  which  I  observed  on  every  occasion  was  in 
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a  great  measure  due  to  manual  training  which  young 
people  used  to  get  here.  Christian's  suggestion,  men- 
tioned above,  that  "a  boy  can  learn  anything  quickly 
and  well  enough  to  earn  a  living  if  he  will  only  try,"  I 
saw  in  a  new  light,  when  I  watched  the  work  of  those 
boys  and  girls  in  the  factory.  Yes,  American  boys  can, 
but  not  European,  thought  I.  Lack  of  early  manual 
training  was  a  handicap  which  I  felt  on  every  step  dur- 
ing my  early  progress  in  America.  My  whole  experience 
confirmed  me  in  the  belief  that  manual  training  of  the 
youth  gives  them  a  discipline  which  school-books  alone 
can  never  give.  I  discovered  later  that  three  of  the  great- 
est characters  in  American  history,  Franklin,  Jefferson, 
and  Lincoln,  excelled  in  practical  arts  requiring  dex- 
terity, and  that  the  constructive  genius  of  the  American 
nation  can,  in  part,  be  traced  to  the  discipline  which  one 
gets  from  early  manual  training. 

The  great  opportunities  which,  according  to  my  good 
friends  on  the  Delaware  farm,  awaited  me  in  this  coun- 
try were  certainly  not  in  the  direction  of  arts  requiring 
great  manual  dexterity.  The  country  of  baseball  offered, 
I  thought,  very  few  opportunities  in  this  direction  to  a 
foreign-born  boy.  I  was  convinced  of  that  every  time  I 
made  a  comparison  between  myself  and  the  other  boys 
who  were  doing  the  same  manual  work  in  the  factory 
that  I  did.  They  were  my  superiors.  In  one  thing,  how- 
ever, I  thought  I  was  their  superior.  They  did  not  know 
much  about  the  latest  things  described  in  the  Scientific 
American,  nor  in  the  scientific  supplements  of  the  Sun- 
day Sun,  which  I  read  assiduously  with  the  aid  of  a 
pocket  dictionary.  The  educational  opportunities  in  the 
factorv  also  escaped  them.  Jim,  the  boiler-room  engi- 
neer and  fireman  of  the  factory,  became  interested  in  my 
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scientific  reading  and  encouraged  me  by  paying  several 
compliments  to  my  interest  in  these  things.  He  once 
suggested  that  some  day,  perhaps,  I  might  become  his 
scientific  assistant  in  the  boiler-room,  if  I  did  not  mind 
shovelling  coal  and  attending  to  the  busy  fires.  He  was 
joking,  but  I  took  him  seriously.  Every  morning  before 
die  factory  started  I  was  with  Jim,  who  was  getting  the 
steam  up  and  preparing  to  blow  the  whisde  and  start 
the  wheels  going.  I  volunteered  to  assist  him  "shovel- 
ling coal  and  attending  to  the  busy  fires,"  and  after  a 
time  I  understood  the  manipulations  in  the  boiler-room 
quite  well,  according  to  Jim.  The  steam-engine  excited 
my  liveliest  interest.  It  was  the  first  opportunity  that 
I  had  ever  had  to  study  at  close  range  the  operations  of  a 
steam-engine,  and  I  made  die  most  of  it,  thanks  to  Jim's 
patient  interest  in  my  thirst  for  new  information.  He 
was  my  first  professor  in  engineering. 

One  exceptionally  hot  afternoon  during  that  summer 
found  Jim  prostrated  by  heat  and  I  volunteered  to  run 
the  boiler-room  until  he  got  well.  I  did  it  during  the  rest 
of  that  afternoon,  much  to  the  surprise  of  everybody,  but 
was  not  allowed  to  continue,  because  a  fireman's  license 
was  required  for  that.  When  Jim  returned  I  urged  him 
to  help  me  get  a  license,  but  he  answered  that  an  intelli- 
gent boy,  eager  to  learn,  should  not  cross  the  Atlantic 
for  the  purpose  of  becoming  a  fireman.  "You  must  aim 
higher,  my  lad,"  said  Jim,  and  he  added  that  if  I  contin- 
ued to  make  good  use  of  my  pocket  dictionary  and  of 
my  scientific  reading  I  should  soon  outgrow  the  oppor- 
tunities offered  by  the  New  England  Cracker  Factory  in 
Cordandt  Street.  He  never  missed  a  chance  to  encourage 
me  and  to  promise  new  successes  for  new  efforts.  In 
that  respect  he  reminded  me  much  of  my  mother. 

Jim  was  a  humble  fireman  and  boiler-room  engineer; 
his  early  education  was  scanty,  so  that  he  was  not  much 
on  books;  but  he  stood  in  awe  in  the  presence  of  books. 
Referring  to  my  habit  of  carrying  a  pocket  dictionary  in 
my  hip  pocket  and  looking  up  in  it  the  meaning  and  the 
pronunciation  of  every  word  which  was  new  to  me,  he 
would  exclaim,  jokingly,  "Look  in  the  book,"  whenever 
some  obscure  points  arose  in  our  boiler-room  discussions. 
His  admiration  for  books  was  much  increased  when  I 
related  to  him  the  story  of  James  Watt  and  his  experi- 
ments with  the  steam-engine,  a  story  which  I  had  dug 
out  in  an  old  encyclopaedia  in  the  Cooper  Union  Library. 
When  I  told  him  that  James  Watt  had  perfected  his 
steam-engine  and  thus  started  the  development  of  the 
modern  steam-engine  several  years  before  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  he  dropped  a  remark  which  I 
never  forgot.  He  said:  "The  English  made  us  write 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  they  also  gave  us 
the  steam-engine  with  which  we  made  our  independ- 
ence good."  Jim  was  not  much  on  learning  but  he  was 
brimful  of  native  practical  philosophy. 

Jim  had  a  relative  attending  classes  at  Cooper  Union 


and  encouraged  me  to  join  several  of  its  evening  classes, 
which  I  did.  I  reported  to  him  regularly  the  new  things 
which  I  learned  there.  This  practice  benefited  me  even 
more  than  it  did  Jim,  because  in  trying  to  explain  to  him 
the  laws  of  heat  phenomena,  which  were  explained  to 
me  in  the  evening  lectures  at  Cooper  Union,  I  got  a 
very  much  better  hold  of  them.  The  first  ideas  of  sound 
and  light  I  caught  on  the  pasture-lands  of  my  native 
village;  the  first  ideas  of  the  phenomena  of  heat  I  caught 
in  the  boiler-room  in  Cortlandt  Street  and  at  Cooper 
Union  lectures.  These  lectures,  supplemented  by  Jim's 
boiler-room  demonstrations,  proved  much  more  effec- 
tive than  the  instruction  which  I  had  received  from  my 
teacher  Kos,  in  Panchevo.  Kos  was  a  Slovene,  a  native 
of  that  beautiful  valley  in  Carniola,  in  the  very  bosom 
of  the  Dolomites;  it  is  nearer  to  being  an  ideal  dream- 
land than  any  other  spot  in  Europe.  To  Kos,  as  to  every 
true  Slav,  and  particularly  to  the  Slovenes  of  Carniola, 
the  poetical  side  of  physical  phenomena  appealed  most 
strongly.  Hence  his  patient  listening  to  my  enthusiastic 
professions  of  the  belief  that  sound  and  light  were  dif- 
ferent forms  of  the  language  of  God.  But  as  I  watched 
the  busy  flames  under  Jim's  boilers,  and  understood  how 
they  were  sustaining  the  strenuous  efforts  of  steam  to 
supply  every  hustling  wheel  in  the  factory  with  driving 
power,  I  understood  for  the  first  time  that  there  is  also 
a  prose  in  physics  not  a  bit  less  impressive  than  its 
poetry.  It  is  this  prose  which  interested  Jim,  the  fireman, 
just  as  it  did  the  Cooper  Union  lecturer.  Their  chief 
concern  was  what  heat  can  do  and  not  what  it  is.  My 
Slavonic  craving  for  knowing  what  heat  is  was  soon  sat- 
isfied by  reading  a  poem  in  prose  concerning  the  nature 
of  heat.  But  of  that  later. 

During  my  very  first  visits  to  the  Cooper  Union  Li- 
brary I  saw  a  great  painting  hung  up  in  the  northwest 
corner  of  its  large  reading-room.  It  was  called  "Men 
of  Progress,"  and  represented  a  group  of  very  learned- 
looking  men.  I  admired  die  painting,  but  took  no  pains 
to  find  out  its  meaning.  One  day,  while  reading  in  the 
Cooper  Union  Library,  I  saw  quite  near  me  an  old 
gentleman  standing  and  carefully  scrutinizing  what  was 
going  on.  I  imagined,  at  first,  that  he  had  stepped  out 
of  that  painting.  I  looked  again  and  found  that  the  fig- 
ure in  the  painting  which  I  fancied  had  walked  out  was 
still  there  and  that  the  old  gendeman  near  me  was  un- 
doubtedly the  original  from  which  the  artist  had  painted 
that  figure.  The  ambidextrous  youth  behind  the  library- 
desk  told  me  afterward  that  the  old  gendeman  was  Peter 
Cooper,  the  founder  of  Cooper  Union,  and  that  he  was 
one  of  the  group  of  famous  men  represented  in  the  great 
painting.  He  looked  as  I  imagined  the  Patriarch  of  Kar- 
lovci  must  have  looked.  He  was  a  striking  resemblance 
to  St.  Sava,  the  Educator,  as  he  is  represented  on  an  ikon 
in  our  church  in  Idvor.  The  same  snowy  locks  and  rosy 
complexion  of  saintly  purity,  and  the  same  benevolent 
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look  from  two  luminous  blue  eyes.  Peter  Cooper  was 
then  eighty-five  years  of  age,  but  he  looked  as  lively  as  if 
lie  were  going  to  live  another  eighty-five  years.  His  per- 
sonality as  revealed  by  his  appearance  inspired  me  with 
awe,  and  I  read  everything  I  could  lay  my  hands  on  con- 
cerning his  life;  then  I  read  about  the  lives  of  the  other 
great  men  who  were  associated  with  Peter  Cooper  in  that 
historical  painting.  Some  of  these  men  were:  Morse,  the 
first  promoter  of  the  electric  telegraph;  Joseph  Henry,  the 
great  physicist,  head  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  and 
founder  of  scientific  bureaus  in  Washington;  McCor- 
mick,  the  inventor  of  the  reaper;  Howe,  the  inventor  of 
the  sewing-machine;  Ericsson,  the  engineer  of  the  Moni- 
tor, and  so  forth.  My  study  of  their  lives  was  a  timely 
preparation  for  my  visit  to  Philadelphia,  to  see  the  Cen- 
tennial Exposition,  the  preparatory  work  for  which  I  had 
seen  two  years  prior  to  that  time,  when,  returning  from 
the  Delaware  farm,  I  stopped  at  Philadelphia  to  search 
for  opportunities. 

The  work  of  those  great  captains  of  industry  forming 
the  group  in  the  great  painting,  "Men  of  Progress,''  was 
in  evidence  in  every  nook  and  corner  of  the  Centennial 
Exposition.  This  great  show  impressed  me  as  a  splendid 
glorification  of  all  kinds  of  wonderful  mechanisms, 
driven  by  steam  and  animal  power,  which  helped  to  de- 
velop the  great  resources  of  the  United  States.  All  scien- 
tific efforts  exhibited  there  concerned  themselves  with 
the  question  of  what  things  can  do,  rather  than  what 
they  are.  The  show  was  also  a  glorification  of  the  great 
men  who  first  formulated,  clearly  stated,  and  fought  for 
the  ideals  of  the  United  States.  I  saw  that  fact  proclaimed 
in  many  of  the  historical  features  of  the  exposition,  and  I 
did  not  fail  to  understand  clearly  that  the  show  took  place 
in  Philadelphia  because  the  Liberty  Bell  and  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  were  first  heard  in  Philadelphia. 
When  I  left  Philadelphia  and  its  show  I  carried  away  in 
my  head  a  good  bit  of  American  history.  The  American- 
ization process  which  was  going  on  within  me  was  very 
much  speeded  up  by  what  I  saw  at  the  Centennial  Expo- 
sition. 

On  my  return  to  New  York  I  told  Jim,  die  fireman, 
that  he  was  right  when  he  said:  "The  English  made  us 
write  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  they  also 
gave  us  the  steam-engine  with  which  we  made  our  inde- 
pendence good."  But,  instructed  by  my  study  of  the  lives 
of  men  who  were  represented  in  the  painting  "Men  of 
Progress."  and  by  what  I  learned  at  the  Philadelphia  ex- 
position of  these  men  and  of  the  leaders  of  the  American 
Revolution,  I  suggested  to  Jim  that  the  steam-engine 
without  great  men  behind  it  would  have  been  of  little 
avail.  "Yes,"  said  Jim,  "the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence without  men  of  character  and  brains  behind  it 
would  also  have  been  of  little  avail;  and  the  great  aims 
of  the  Civil  War  without  men  like  Lincoln  and  Grant 
behind  them  would  have  ended  in  a  foolish  fizzle.  This 


country,  my  lad,"  exclaimed  Jim  with  much  warmth,  "is 
a  monument  to  the  lives  of  the  men  of  brains  and  charac- 
ter and  action  who  made  it."  Jim  threw  out  this  chunk 
of  wisdom  with  the  same  ease  and  in  the  same  offhand 
manner  which  he  displayed  when  he  threw  a  few  shovel- 
fuls of  coal  upon  the  busy  fires  under  his  boilers.  To  him 
it  was  an  obvious  truth;  to  a  lad  like  myself,  who  was 
accustomed  to  look  upon  countries  as  monuments  to 
kings  and  princes  and  their  victorious  armies,  it  was  a 
revelation ;  and  I  said  so.  This  brought  from  Jim  another 
epigrammatic  remark  to  the  effect  that  my  trip  to 
America  would  teach  me  nothing  if  it  did  not  teach  me 
first  to  squeeze  out  of  my  mind  all  foolish  European  no- 
tions and  make  room  for  new  ideas  which  I  might  pick 
up  here  and  there  in  this  new  world.  Jim's  sayings  were 
always  short  and  to  the  point  and  their  record  in  my  mind 
never  faded. 

Jim  was  very  popular  with  everybody  in  the  factory, 
and  the  fact  that  he  thought  well  of  me  improved  my 
standing  much.  A  Mr.  Paul,  the  youngest  and  most  ac- 
tive member  of  the  New  England  Cracker  Factory  in 
Cortlandt  Street,  paid  frequent  visits  to  the  boiler-room. 
I  had  an  idea  that  Jim's  views  of  things  interested  him 
just  as  much  as  the  operations  of  the  boiler-room.  One 
morning  he  made  a  very  early  visit  before  the  steam- 
whistle  had  blown  and  the  steam-engine  had  started  on 
its  daily  routine,  and  he  found  me  in  the  boiler-room,  a 
busy  volunteer  fireman.  Jim  introduced  me  to  him  in  a 
jocular  way  as  a  student  who  found  his  way  from  Prince- 
ton to  Cortlandt  Street,  where  in  daytime  I  was  rapidly 
learning  every  trick  of  the  biscuit  industry  while  in  the 
evening  I  was  absorbing  all  the  wisdom  of  Cooper  Union. 
A  few  days  later  Mr.  Paul  informed  me  that  my  fame 
as  a  painter  of  baker-wagons  and  of  basements  on  Lex- 
ington Avenue,  and  also  my  record  as  a  student  in  me- 
chanical drawing  in  the  evening  classes  of  Cooper  Union, 
had  reached  the  board  of  directors  of  the  New  England 
Cracker  Factory,  and  that  they  had  resolved  to  offer  me 
a  new  job.  I  was  advanced  to  the  position  of  assistant  to 
the  shipping  clerk.  It  meant  not  only  more  pay  but  also 
social  advancement.  I  was  no  longer  a  workman  in  the 
factory,  who  worked  for  wages;  I  was  a  clerk  who  re- 
ceived a  salary.  I  felt  as  people  in  England  probably  feel 
when  peerage  is  conferred  upon  them.  My  fellow  work- 
ers in  the  factory,  including  Eilers,  who  first  got  me  the 
job,  showed  no  envy.  They  agreed  with  Jim,  who  told 
them  that  I  was  "smart."  Jim  used  the  same  word  which 
my  Vila  on  the  banks  of  the  Delaware  had  used  when- 
ever I  made  a  good  recitation  in  English,  and  I  saw  in  it 
a  good  omen.  Jim  and  Vila  and  Christian  of  West  Street 
were  my  authorities,  who  expressed  what  I  considered  a 
competent  opinion  upon  my  apprenticeship  as  green- 
horn, and  that  opinion  was  favorable.  I  felt  assured  that 
the  apprenticeship  was  soon  coming  to  an  end. 

My  duties  as  assistant  to  the  shipping  clerk  were  to 
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superintend  the  packing  of  biscuits,  to  help  address  with 
brush  and  paint  the  boxes  in  which  they  were  packed, 
and  to  see  to  it  that  they  were  shipped  on  time.  A  squad 
of  some  thirty  girls  did  the  packing  and  they  seemed  at 
first  inclined  to  file  objections  whenever  I  found  fault 
with  their  packing.  They  seemed  to  resent  being  bossed 
by  an  immigrant  youth  whose  foreign  accent  would  "stop 
a  train,"  as  they  sometimes  expressed  it.  I  found  out 
from  Jim  that  the  principal  object  of  their  resentment 
was  to  make  me  angry,  because  when  my  Serbian  temper 
was  up  my  accent  became  most  atrocious  and  that  fur- 
nished them  a  most  hilarious  amusement.  I  soon  became 
convinced  that  my  success  as  assistant  to  the  shipping 
clerk  demanded  a  perfect  control  of  my  temper  and  a 
speedy  improvement  of  my  accent,  each  of  them  a  most 
difficult  task. 

My  efforts  to  control  my  temper  were  frequently  put 
to  severe  tests.  Now  and  then  a  biscuit,  well  aimed, 
would  hit  me  on  the  head,  and  my  Serbian  blood  would 
rush  to  my  cheeks  and  I  would  look  daggers  at  the  sup- 
posed offender,  "Look  at  the  bashibozouk,"  one  of  the 
girls  would  sing  out  on  these  occasions,  and  another 
would  add:  "Did  you  ever  see  such  a  Bulgarian  atroc- 
ity?" These  words  were  in  everybody's  mouth  at  that 
time  and  they  referred  to  the  incidents  of  the  Balkan 
War  of  1876-1878,  which  Serbia,  Montenegro,  and  Russia 
were  waging  against  the  Turks.  A  third  girl  would  stick 
her  tongue  out  and  make  funny  faces  at  me  in  response 
to  my  savage  glare.  She  evidendy  tried  to  make  me 
laugh,  and  I  did  laugh.  Then  a  fourth  girl  would  sing 
out:  "Oh,  look  at  the  darling  now;  I  just  love  him  when 
he  smiles."  Then  they  all  would  sing: 

"Smile,  Michael,  smile, 
I  love  your  sunny  style." 

I  did  smile,  and  every  day  I  smiled  more  and  more, 
after  I  had  discovered  that  the  girls  did  not  really  dislike 
me,  but  just  loved  to  tease  me  whenever  I  showed  any 
signs  of  a  European  greenhorn.  I  dropped  the  airs  put 
on  by  European  superiors  in  authority  and  gradually  the 
girls  became  friendly  and  began  to  call  me  by  my  first 
name  instead  of  mockingly  addressing  me  as  "Mister"  as 
they  addressed  the  old  shipping  clerk.  "You  are  getting 
on  swimmingly,  my  lad,"  said  Jim  one  day,  and  he  added 
something  hke  this:  "The  girls  are  calling  you  Michael, 
just  as  they  call  me  Jim.  We  are  popular,  my  boy,  but 
don't  let  this  popularity  mislead  you  into  foolish  notions. 
Just  watch  me;  I  have  enjoyed  this  popularity  for  twenty 
years,  and  here  I  am  still  a  bachelor,  and  an  old  bachelor 
at  that.  You  have  controlled  your  temper  well,  but  how 
about  controlling  your  heart,  my  lad?"  Jim  grinned  and 
winked  and  placed  his  index  finger  in  front  of  his  fore- 
head, as  if  to  indicate  that  many  a  wise  experience  is 
stored  in  the  practical  head  of  a  canny  old  fireman.  I 
understood  his  meaning,  but  did  I  heed  its  warning?  I 


knew  that  it  contained  a  warning,  and  I  suspected 
strongly  that  Jim  had  discovered  one  of  my  deepest 
secrets. 

There  was  one  girl  among  the  thirty  biscuit-packers 
who,  in  my  opinion,  never  made  a  mistake  in  packing. 
I  never  took  pains  to  inspect  her  work,  and  why  should 
I  when  I  was  sure  of  her  perfection  ?  But  I  watched  her 
and  feasted  my  eyes  upon  her  whenever  I  had  spare  time 
and  was  sure  that  nobody  was  observing  me.  She  became 
conscious  of  it  and  every  now  and  then  she  would  sud- 
denly look  up  and  catch  my  admiring  but  cautious  gaze. 
A  bashful  blush  would  give  me  away  in  spite  of  my 
efforts  to  hide  my  thoughts  and  feelings.  She  guessed 
them  and  she  smiled  as  if  gready  pleased  and  much 
amused,  but  she  cleverly  avoided  giving  me  an  opportu- 
nity to  make  a  confession.  I  might  have  done  it  in  spite 
of  my  extreme  bashfulness.  My  note-books  were  full  of 
her  pictures,  which  I  drew  and  signed  under  them  her 
name,  Jane  Macnamara.  Perhaps  Jim  had  seen  these  pic- 
tures among  my  many  sketches  of  the  boiler-room  and  its 
contents,  and  hence  his  warning  to  me. 

One  Monday  morning  Jane  did  not  appear  at  her  usual 
place  in  the  packing-room;  her  friend,  anodier  packing 
girl,  told  me  that  Jane  had  been  married  on  the  previous 
Saturday.  I  tried  my  best  to  appear  as  if  I  received  the 
news  with  indifference,  but  failed.  The  girls  observed  a 
change;  I  neither  smiled  nor  did  I  frown,  but  I  thought  a 
lot,  and  the  girls  seemed  to  take  quite  an  interest  in  my 
thoughtfulness,  but  studiously  avoided  annoying  me. 
Only  now  and  then  one  of  the  girls  would  whisper  to 
me:  "Penny  for  your  thoughts,  Michael."  Jim,  I  was 
sure,  also  observed  the  change,  but  said  nothing,  as  if  he 
had  observed  nothing.  One  day  he  introduced  me  to  an 
acquaintance  of  his  whom  he  called  Fred,  who  looked 
Hke  a  middle-aged  man.  He  had  wonderful  deep  fur- 
rows in  his  face,  and  his  hands  were  large  and  very 
bony  and  looked  as  if  the  daily  toil  had  rubbed  off  all  the 
superfluous  flesh  and  fat  from  them.  Jim  told  me  that 
Fred  was  far  from  middle  age,  but  barely  over  thirty, 
and  that  some  twelve  years  before  he  had  plans  and  am- 
bitions just  as  big  as  mine,  backed  by  at  least  as  much 
brains  as  he  thought  T  had.  Fred's  friends  expected  big 
things  from  him,  said  Jim,  but  suddenly  Fred  lost  his 
heart  and  married  and  raised  a  big  family  of  children 
somewhere  in  Jersey  City.  "To-day,"  said  Jim,  "Fred  is 
mentally  just  where  he  was  twelve  years  ago,  and  if  he 
did  not  have  the  contract  of  making  the  wooden  packing- 
boxes  for  this  factory  he  would  look  even  older  than  he 
is  looking  now,"  and  then  he  added,  in  his  usual  offhand 
manner  by  way  of  illustration,  that  corn-stalks  cease  to 
grow  as  soon  as  the  ears  of  corn  appear  and  all  the  sap 
of  the  cornstalk  is  served  to  the  ears.  Referring  to  Fred's 
numerous  children,  Jim  finished  his  picture  by  saying 
that  Fred  looked  hke  a  withering  corn-stalk  with  many 
small  ears  of  corn  on  it,  and  that  he  hoped  that  the  with- 
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ering  corn-stalk  would  hold  out  until  the  numerous  ears 
of  corn  had  ripened.  He  admitted,  however,  that  he  him- 
self was  a  withering  corn-stalk  with  no  ears  of  corn  at 
all ;  that  his  iif e  was  the  other  extreme  from  Fred's,  and 
that  neither  he  nor  Fred  had  in  their  younger  days  stud- 
ied and  applied  in  practice  the  controlling  regulators  of 
life.  Jim's  sermons  on  self-control  always  hit  the  mark; 
and  when,  referring  to  his  advice  to  me  to  control  my 
temper,  my  heart,  and  my  speech,  I  suggested  that  ac- 
cording to  him  life  was  a  series  of  all  kinds  of  controls 
difficult  to  manage,  he  answered  that  nothing  is  difficult 
when  it  becomes  a  habit  "Just  examine  my  boiler-room," 
he  said,  "and  you  will  find  that  everything  is  controlled. 
The  centrifugal  governor  controls  the  speed  of  the  en- 
gine; the  safety-valve  limits  the  pressure  of  steam;  every 
fire  has  a  regulator  of  its  air  draft,  and  every  oven  has  a 
temperature  indicator,  I  know  them  all  and  I  watch  their 
operations  without  knowing  that  I  am  doing  it.  Practice 
makes  perfect,  my  lad,  and  perfection  knows  no  difficul- 
ties even  in  a  boiler-room  as  full  of  all  kinds  of  tricks  as 
human  life  is."  Jim's  sermons  were  always  short  and  far 
ahead  of  anything  I  had  ever  heard  in  the  churches  in 
Delaware  City,  or  in  Dayton,  New  Jersey,  or  in  the  Bow- 
ery Mission,  or  in  any  other  church  which  up  to  that  time 
I  had  visited  in  this  country;  and,  moreover,  they  were 
not  accompanied  by  congregational  singing,  which  bored 
me.  I  understood  why  so  many  blacksmiths  and  other 
people  of  small  learning  made  a  great  success  as  preach- 
ers in  this  country,  whereas  in  my  native  village  the 
priest,  who  prided  himself  upon  his  learning,  was  obliged 
to  read  those  sermons  only  which  were  sent  to  him  by  the 
bishop  of  the  diocese.  I  suggested  to  Jim  in  a  jocular 
way  to  quit  the  boiler-room  and  become  a  preacher,  and 
he  answered  that  the  boys  and  girls  of  the  New  England 
Cracker  Factory  in  Cordandt  Street  furnished  a  suffi- 
ciendy  large  field  for  his  religious  and  educational  mis- 
sion. Jim's  assistance  helped  me  much  to  let  the  dream 
about  Jane  fade  away  gradually  and  make  room  in  my 
imagination  for  the  dreams  which  I  first  saw  at  Prince- 
ton under  that  elm-tree  in  front  of  Nassau  Hall. 


One  day,  after  leaving  Cooper  Union  library,  I  walked 
along  the  upper  Bowery,  refreshing  my  memories  of 
the  hard  winter  of  1 874-1 875.  In  Broome  Street  near  the 
Bowery  I  saw  a  store  with  a  sign  bearing  the  name  of 
Lukanitch.  The  man  of  that  name  must  be  a  Serb, 
thought  I,  and  I  walked  in,  longing  to  hear  the  language 
which  I  had  not  heard  for  over  three  years.  It  was  a  hard- 
ware store  dealing  principally  in  files  and  tools  made  of 
hardened  steel.  Behind  the  desk  stood  an  elderly  man, 
and  he,  much  surprised,  answered  my  Serbian  greeting 
in  the  Serbian  language  with  an  accent  reminding  me  of 
Kos,  my  Slovene  teacher  in  Panchevo.  Lukanitch  told 
me  that  he  was  a  Slovene  and  that  in  his  young  days  he 


was  a  pedler,  a  Kranyats,  as  they  called  the  Slovenian 
pedlers  in  my  native  village.  His  annual  summer  tours 
took  him  to  my  native  Banat.  A  Kranyats  travels  on 
foot  hundreds  of  miles,  carrying  on  his  back  a  huge  case 
with  numerous  small  drawers,  each  drawer  containing  a 
different  line  of  goods:  pins,  needles,  and  threads;  pens 
and  pencils,  cheap  jewelry  and  gaily  colored  handker- 
chiefs; cotton,  linen,  silk,  and  all  kinds  of  things  which 
the  peasants  are  apt  to  buy.  A  Kranyats  was  a  familiar 
sight  in  my  native  village,  and  he  was  always  welcome 
there,  because  he  was  a  Slovene,  a  near  kin  to  the  Serb; 
and  the  Serb  peasants  of  the  Banat  plains  loved  to  hear 
a  Kranyats  describe  the  beauties  of  the  mountainsides  of 
little  Slovenia  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Dolomites. 
When  I  disclosed  my  name  to  Lukanitch  he  asked  me 
for  my  father's  name,  and  when  I  told  him  that  it  was 
Constantine  and  that  he  lived  in  Idvor,  Banat,  his  eyes 
looked  like  two  scintillating  stars.  He  gave  me  a  big 
hug  and  a  big  tear  threatened  to  roll  down  his  cheek 
when  he  said:  "Ko  che  ko  Bog?"  (Who  can  fathom  the 
will  of  God?)  After  relating  to  me  that  my  father  had 
befriended  him  nearly  thirty  years  prior  to  that  time  and 
that  he  had  often  stayed  as  guest  at  my  father's  house 
whenever  his  annual  tours  as  Kranyats  took  him  through 
Idvor,  he  begged  me  to  come  to  his  house  on  the  follow- 
ing Sunday  and  dine  with  his  family.  I  did,  and  there  I 
met  his  good  wife,  a  fine  Slavonic  type,  and  also  his  son 
and  daughter,  who  were  born  in  this  country  and  who 
looked  like  young  Slavs  with  Americanism  grafted  upon 
them.  His  son  was  about  to  graduate  from  a  high  school, 
and  his  daughter  was  preparing  for  Normal  College. 
They  were  both  American  in  manner  and  sentiment,  but 
father  and  mother,  although  deeply  devoted  to  the 
United  States,  the  native  country  of  their  children,  were 
still  sincerely  attached  to  the  beautiful  customs  of  the 
Slovene  land.  The  children  preferred  to  speak  English, 
but  they  delighted  in  Slovene  music,  which  they  culti- 
vated with  much  enthusiasm.  That  made  their  parents 
most  happy.  Their  home  was  a  beautiful  combination 
of  American  and  Slovene  civilization.  Once  they  in- 
vited me  to  an  anniversary  party  and  I  found  the  whole 
family  dressed  in  most  picturesque  Slovenian  costumes; 
but  everybody  in  the  party,  including  even  old  Lukanitch 
and  his  wife  and  all  the  Slovenian  guests,  spoke  English. 
Most  of  the  guests  were  Americans,  but  they  enjoyed  the 
Slovenian  dishes  and  the  Slovenian  music,  singing,  and 
dancing  as  much  as  anybody.  To  my  great  surprise  the 
American  girls,  friends  of  Miss  Lukanitch,  played  Slo- 
venian music  exceedingly  well,  and  I  thought  to  myself 
that  a  sufficiently  frequent  repetition  of  parties  of  that 
kind  would  soon  transform  the  American  population  in 
the  vicinity  of  Prince  Street  into  Slovenians.  This  inter- 
action between  two  very  different  civilizations  gave  me 
food  for  thought,  which  I  am  still  digesting  mentally. 
Lukanitch  and  his  family  became  my  devoted  friends, 
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and  they  were  just  as  interested  in  my  plans  and  aspira- 
tions as  if  I  had  been  a  member  of  their  family.  The  old 
lady  had  a  tender  heart,  and  she  shed  many  a  tear  listen- 
ing to  bits  of  my  history  from  the  time  when  I  bade 
good-by  to  father  and  mother  at  the  steamboat  landing 
on  the  Danube,  five  years  before.  The  disappearance  of 
my  roast  goose  at  Karlovci,  my  first  railroad  ride  from 
Budapest  to  Vienna,  my  dialogues  with  the  train  con- 
ductor and  the  gaudy  station-master  at  Vienna,  and  rny 
free  ride  in  a  first-class  compartment  from  Vienna  to 
Prague  in  company  with  American  friends  amused  her 
and  her  husband  hugely.  I  had  to  repeat  the  story  many 
a  time  for  the  benefit  of  her  Slovenian  friends.  She 
begged  me  repeatedly  to  tell  the  story  of  my  crossing  of 
the  Atlantic  and  of  my  hardships  as  greenhorn,  being 
evidendy  anxious  to  have  her  children  hear  it.  I  did  it 
several  times,  scoring  much  success  on  each  occasion, 
and  as  a  reward  she  loaded  me  with  many  little  gifts  and 
with  many  enjoyable  feasts  on  Sundays  and  holidays.  My 
interpretation  of  the  American  theory  of  freedom,  which 
I  had  derived  from  reading  the  lives  and  the  utterances 
of  the  great  men  who  made  this  country  and  from  my 
three  years'  struggles  as  greenhorn,  found  a  most  appre- 
ciative audience  in  the  Lukanitch  family.  They  ap- 
plauded Jim's  sentiment,  that  this  country  is  a  monument 
to  the  great  men  who  made  it,  and  not  to  a  single  family 
like  the  Hapsburgs  of  Austria-Hungary.  Old  Lukanitch 
offered  to  engage  me  as  his  teacher  in  American  history, 
and  young  Lukanitch  offered  to  get  me  an  invitation 
from  the  principal  of  his  high  school  to  deliver  an  oration 
on  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  The  offers  were 
not  meant  very  seriously,  but  there  was  enough  sincerity 
in  them  to  make  me  believe  that  my  training  in  America 
was  recognized  as  having  substantial  value  by  people 
whose  opinion  deserved  respect.  I  saw  in  it  the  first  real 
recognition  referred  to  in  the  prophecy  of  my  fellow 
passenger  on  the  immigrant  ship  who  said :  "No  matter 
who  you  are  or  what  you  know  or  what  you  have,  you 
will  be  a  greenhorn  when  you  land  in  the  New  World, 
and  a  greenhorn  has  to  serve  his  apprenticeship  as  green- 
horn before  he  can  establish  his  claim  to  any  recogni- 
tion."  I  said  to  myself:  "Here  is  my  first  recognition 


small  as  it  may  be,  and  I  am  certainly  no  longer  a  green- 
horn." 

No  longer  a  greenhorn!  Oh,  what  a  confidence  that 
gives  to  a  foreign-born  youth  who  has  experienced  the 
hardships  of  serving  his  apprenticeship  as  a  greenhorn! 
Then  there  were  other  sources  of  confidence:  I  had  a 
goodly  deposit  in  the  Union  Dime  Savings  Bank  and  it 
was  several  thousand  times  as  big  as  the  nickel  which  I 
brought  to  Castle  Garden  when  I  landed.  Besides,  I  had 
learned  a  thing  or  two  in  the  evening  classes  at  Cooper 
Union,  and  rny  English  was  considered  good  not  only  in 
vocabulary  and  grammar,  but  also  in  articulation,  thanks 
to  Bilharz.  Young  Lukanitch  assured  me  that  my  knowl- 
edge of  English,  mathematics,  and  science  would  easily 
take  me  into  college.  He  even  prophesied  a  most  success- 
ful college  career,  pointing  at  my  big  chest  and  broad 
shoulders  and  feeling  my  hard  biceps.  "You  will  make 
a  splendid  college  oarsman,"  said  he,  "and  they  will  do 
anything  for  you  at  Columbia  if  you  are  a  good  oars- 
man, even  if  you  do  not  get  from  Bilharz  so  very  much 
Greek  or  Latin."  At  that  time  Columbia  stood  very  high 
in  rowing.  One  of  her  crews  won  in  the  Henley  Regatta, 
and  its  picture  could  be  seen  in  every  illustrated  paper. 
I  had  seen  it  many  a  time  and  remembered  the  looks  of 
every  member  of  that  famous  crew.  Young  Lukanitch 
was  so  enthusiastic  about  it  that  he  would  have  gone  to 
Columbia  himself  if  his  father  had  not  needed  him  so 
much  in  his  steel-tool  business.  He  did  his  best  to  turn 
my  eyes  from  Nassau  Hall  to  Columbia.  He  succeeded, 
but  not  so  much  en  account  of  my  prospects  in  rowing 
as  on  account  of  other  things,  and  among  them  was  the 
official  name  of  that  institution:  "Columbia  College  in 
the  City  of  New  York."  The  fact  that  the  college  was 
located  in  the  city  of  New  York  carried  much  weight, 
because  New  York  appealed  to  my  imagination  more 
than  any  other  place  in  die  world.  The  impression  which 
it  made  upon  my  mind  as  the  immigrant  ship  moved 
into  New  York  Harbor  on  that  clear  and  sunny  March 
day  when  I  first  passed  through  Casde  Garden,  the  Gate 
of  America,  never  faded.  My  first  victory  on  American 
soil  was  won  in  New  York  when  I  fought  for  my  right 
to  wear  the  red  fez. 
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Malcolm  Cowley  was  born  in  Pennsylvania  in  1898;  he  graduated  from 
Harvard  in  1920  and  studied  a  year  at  the  University  of  Montpellier.  He 
has  written  poetry  and  criticism  and  translated  a  number  of  books  from 
French  and  since  1929  has  been  an  editor  of  The  New  Republic. 

Exile's  Return  (1934)  is  the  most  revealing  account  we  have  of  the  intel- 
lectual experiences  of  most  writers  of  Cowley's  generation,  from  their 
conventional  boyhoods,  through  their  education,  the  unsettling  years  of 
the  War,  and  especially  of  the  group  of  "expatriate"  Americans  in  Paris, 
their  literary  and  social  experiments,  and  the  final  acceptance  by  most  of 
them  of  leftish  ideals.  The  chapter  "Significant  Gesture"  reads  like  an 
incident  in  the  life  of  an  Elizabethan  writer.  It  is  told  with  modesty  and 
leads  to  an  illuminating  comment  upon  the  ideals  and  the  state  of  mind 
of  radical  French  writers  of  the  1920's  and  of  many  Americans  who  were 
living  among  them. 


During  the  last  three  weeks  before  sailing  for 
America,  I  wrote  no  letters.  I  was  much  too 
excited  to  write  letters;  I  had  never,  in  fact,  spent 
prouder,  busier  or  more  amusing  days.  I  was  being  ar- 
rested and  tried  for  punching  a  cafe  proprietor  in  the 
jaw. 

He  deserved  to  be  punched,  though  not  especially  by 
me;  I  had  no  personal  grudge  against  him.  His  cafe, 
the  Rotonde,  had  long  been  patronized  by  revolutionists 
of  every  nation.  Lenin  used  to  sit  there,  I  was  told;  and 
proletarian  revolts  were  still  being  planned,  over  coffee 
in  the  evening,  by  quiet  men  who  paid  no  attention  to 
the  hilarious  arguments  of  Swedish  and  Rumanian 
artists  at  the  surrounding  tables.  The  proprietor— whose 
name  I  forget — used  to  listen  unobtrusively.  It  was  be- 
lieved, on  more  or  less  convincing  evidence,  that  he  was 
a  paid  informer.  It  was  said  that  he  had  betrayed  sev- 
eral anarchists  to  the  French  police.  Moreover,  it  was 
known  that  he  had  insulted  American  girls,  treating 
them  with  the  cold  brutality  that  French  cafe  proprietors 
reserve  for  prostitutes.  He  was  a  thoroughly  disagreeable 
character  and  should,  we  felt,  be  called  to  account. 

We  were  at  the  Dome,  ten  or  twelve  of  us  packed 
together  at  a  table  in  the  midst  of  the  crowd  that  swirled 
in  the  Boulevard  Montparnasse.  It  was  July  14, 1923,  the 
national  holiday.  Chinese  lanterns  hung  in  rows  among 
the  trees;  bands  played  at  every  corner;  everywhere  peo- 
ple were  dancing  in  the  streets.  Paris,  deserted  for  the 
summer  by  its  aristocrats,  bankers  and  politicians,  for- 
getting its  hordes  of  tourists,  was  given  over  to  a  vast 
plebeian  carnival,  a  general  madness  in  which  we  had 
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eagerly  joined.  Now,  tired  of  dancing,  we  sipped  our 
drinks  and  talked  in  loud  voices  to  make  ourselves  heard 
above  the  music,  the  ratde  of  saucers,  the  shuffle  of  feet 
along  the  sidewalk.  I  was  trying,  with  my  two  hands  on 
the  table,  to  imitate  the  ridiculous  efforts  of  Tristan 
Tzara  to  hop  a  moving  train.  "Let's  go  over,"  said 
Laurence  Vail,  tossing  back  his  long  yellow  hair  from 
his  forehead,  "and  assault  the  proprietor  of  the  Rotonde." 

"Let's,"  I  said. 

We  crossed  the  street  together,  some  of  the  girls  in 
bright  evening  gowns  and  some  in  tweeds,  Louis  Aragon 
slim  and  dignified  in  a  dinner  jacket.  Laurence  bare- 
headed and  wearing  a  raincoat  which  he  never  removed 
in  the  course  of  the  hot  starlit  night,  myself  coatless, 
dressed  in  a  workman's  blue  shirt,  worn  trousers  and 
rope-soled  shoes.  Delayed  and  separated  by  the  crowd 
on  the  pavement,  we  made  our  way  singly  into  the  bar, 
which  I  was  the  last  to  enter.  Aragon,  in  periodic  scn: 
fences  pronounced  in  a  beautifully  modulated  voice, 
was  expressing  his  opinion  of  all  stool  pigeons — mou- 
chards— and  asking  why  such  a  wholly  contemptible 
character  as  the  proprietor  of  the  Rotonde  presumed  to 
solicit  the  patronage  of  respectable  people.  The  waiters, 
smelling  a  fight,  were  forming  a  wall  of  shirt  fronts 
around  their  employer.  Laurence  Vail  pushed  through 
the  wall;  he  made  an  angry  speech  in  such  rapid  French 
that  I  could  catch  only  a  few  phrases,  all  of  them  insults 
The  proprietor  backed  away;  his  eyes  shifted  uneasily; 
his  face  was  a  dirty  white  behind  his  black  mustache. 
Harold  Loeb,  looking  on,  was  a  pair  of  spectacles,  a 
chin,  a  jutting  pipe  and  an  embarrassed  smile. 

I  was  angry  at  my  friends,  who  were  allowing  the  situ- 
ation to  resolve  into  a  series  of  useless  gestures;  but  even 
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more  I  was  seized  with  a  physical  revulsion  for  the  pro- 
prietor, with  his  look  of  a  dog  caught  stealing  chickens 
and  trying  to  sneak  of?.  Pushing  past  the  waiters,  I 
struck  him  a  glancing  blow  in  the  jaw.  Then,  before  I 
could  strike  again,  I  was  caught  up  in  an  excited  crowd 
and  forced  to  the  door. 

Five  minutes  later,  our  band  had  once  more  assembled 
on  the  terrace  of  the  Dome.  I  had  forgotten  the  affair 
already:  nothing  remained  but  a  vague  exhilaration  and 
the  desire  for  further  activity.  I  was  obsessed  with  the 
idea  that  we  should  changer  de  quartier:  that  instead  of 
spending  the  rest  of  the  night  in  Montparnasse,  we 
should  visit  other  sections  of  Paris.  Though  no  one  else 
seemed  endiusiastic,  I  managed  by  force  of  argument  to 
assemble  five  hesitant  couples,  and  the  ten  of  us  went 
strolling  eastward  along  the  Boulevard  Montpar- 
nasse. 

On  reaching  the  first  cafe  we  stopped  for  a  drink  of 
beer  and  a  waltz  under  the  chestnut  trees.  One  couple 
decided  to  return  to  the  Dome.  Eight  of  us  walked  on 
to  another  cafe,  where,  after  a  bock,  two  other  couples 
became  deserters.  "Let's  change  our  quarter,"  I  said 
once  more.  At  the  next  cafe,  Bob  Coatcs  consulted  his 
companion.  "We're  going  back  to  the  Dome,"  he  said. 
Two  of  us  walked  on  sadly.  We  caught  sight  of  Mont- 
rouge— -more  Chinese  lanterns  and  wailing  accordions 
and  workmen  dancing  with  shopgirls  in  the  streets — 
then  we  too  returned  to  Montparnasse. 

It  was  long  after  midnight,  but  the  streets  were  as 
crowded  as  before  and  I  was  eager  for  adventure.  At  the 
DSme  I  met  Tristan  Tzara,  seized  him  by  the  arm  and 
insisted  that  we  go  for  a  stroll.  We  argued  the  question 
of  whether  the  Dada  movement  could  be  revived.  Under 
the  chestnut  trees  we  met  a  high-brown  woman  dressed 
in  barbaric  clothes;  she  was  thought  to  be  a  princess  from 
Senegal.  I  addressed  her  extravagant  compliments  in 
English  and  French ;  Tzara  added  others  in  French,  Ger- 
man and  his  three  words  of  Rumanian.  "Go  'way,  white 
boys,"  she  said  in  a  Harlem  voice.  We  turned  back,  pass- 
ing the  crowded  terrace  of  the  Rotonde.  The  proprietor 
was  standing  there  with  his  arms  folded.  At  the  sight  of 
him,  a  fresh  rage  surged  over  me. 

"Quel  sdaudl"  I  roared  for  the  benefit  of  his  six  hun- 
dred customers.  "Ah,  quel  petit  mouchardl" 

Then  I  crossed  the  street  once  more  toward  the  Dome, 
slowly.  But  when  I  reached  the  middle  of  the  tracks,  I 
felt  each  of  my  arms  seized  by  a  little  blue  policeman. 
"Come  along  with  us,"  they  said.  And  they  marched  me 
toward  the  station  house,  while  Tzara  rushed  off  to  get 
the  identification  papers  left  behind  in  my  coat.  The 
crowds  disappeared  behind  us;  we  were  alone— I  and 
the  two  flics  and  the  proprietor  of  the  Rotonde. 

One  of  the  two  policemen  was  determined  to  amuse 
himself.  "You're  lucky,"  he  said,  "to  be  arrested  in  Paris. 
U  vow  were  arrested  by  those  bratal  policemen  of  New 


York,  they  would  cuff  you  on  the  ear— like  this,"  he 
snarled,  cuffing  me  on  the  ear,  "but  in  Paris  we  pat  you 
gently  on  the  shoulder." 

I  knew  I  was  in  trouble.  I  said  nothing  and  walked 
peacefully  beside  him. 

"Ah,  the  police  of  Paris  are  incomparably  gende.  If 
you  were  arrested  in  New  York,  they  would  crack  you 
in  die  jaw — like  this,"  he  said,  cracking  me  in  the  jaw, 
"but  here  we  do  nothing;  we  take  you  with  us  calmly." 

He  rubbed  his  hands,  then  thrust  his  face  toward  mine. 
His  breath  stank  of  brandy. 

"You  like  the  police  of  Paris,  hein?" 

"Assuredly,"  I  answered.  The  proprietor  of  the  Ro- 
tonde walked  on  beside  us,  letting  his  red  tongue  play 
over  the  ends  of  his  mustache.  The  other  -flic  said  noth- 
ing. 

"I  won't  punch  you  in  the  nose  like  the  New  York 
policemen,"  said  the  drunken  man,  punching  me  in  the 
nose.  "I  will  merely  ask  you  to  walk  on  in  front  of  me. 
.  .  .  Walk  in  front  of  me,  pig!" 

I  walked  in  front  of  him.  looking  back  suspiciously 
under  my  armpit.  His  hand  was  on  his  holster,  loosen- 
ing the  flap.  I  had  read  about  people  shot  "while  trying 
to  escape,"  and  began  walking  so  very  slowly  that  he  had 
to  kick  me  in  the  heels  to  urge  me  up  the  steps  of  the 
police  station.  When  we  stood  at  the  desk  before  the 
sergeant,  he  charged  me  with  an  unprovoked  assault  on 
the  proprietor  of  the  Rotonde — and  also  with  forcibly 
resisting  an  officer.  "Why,"  he  said,  "he  kicked  me  in 
the  shins,  leaving  a  scar.  Look  here!" 

He  rolled  up  his  trouser  leg,  showing  a  scratch  half 
an  inch  long.  It  was  useless  for  me  to  object  that  my 
rope-soled  shoes  wouldn't  have  scratched  a  baby.  Police 
courts  in  France,  like  police  courts  everywhere,  operate 
on  the  theory  that  a  policeman's  word  is  always  to  be 
taken  against  that  of  an  accused  criminal. 

Things  looked  black  for  me  until  my  friends  arrived 
—Laurence  and  Louis  and  Jacques  Rigaut  and  my  wife 
—bearing  with  them  my  identification  papers  and  a  sup- 
ply of  money.  Consulting  together,  we  agreed  that  the 
drunken  policeman  must  be  bribed,  and  bribed  he  was; 
in  the  general  confusion  he  was  bribed  twice  over.  He 
received  in  all  130  francs,  at  least  four  times  as  much  as 
was  necessary.  Standing  pigeon-toed  before  the  sergeant 
at  the  desk  and  wearing  an  air  of  bashful  benevolence, 
he  announced  that  I  was  a  pretty  good  fellow  after  all, 
even  though  I  had  kicked  him  in  the  shins.  He  wished 
to  withdraw  the  charge  of  resisting  an  officer. 

My  prospects  brightened  perceptibly.  Everyone  agreed 
that  the  false  charge  was  the  more  serious  of  the  two. 
For  merely  punching  a  stool-pigeon,  the  heaviest  sen- 
tence I  could  receive  would  be  a  month  in  jail.  Perhaps 
I  would  escape  with  a  week.  .  .  . 

A  preliminary  hearing  was  held  on  the  following  eve- 
ning, after  a  night  in  jail  and  a  day  spent  vainly  trying 
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to  sleep  between  visits  from  the  police  and  telephone 
calls  from  anxious  friends.  I  stopped  at  the  Dome  to 
collect  my  witnesses;  fortunately  there  was  a  party  that 
evening  and  they  were  easy  to  find.  They  consisted  of 
nine  young  ladies  in  evening  gowns.  None  of  them  had 
been  present  at  the  scene  in  the  Rotonde  the  night  before, 
but  that  didn't  matter:  all  of  them  testified  in  halting 
French  that  I  hadn't  been  present,  either;  die  whole  af- 
fair was  an  imposition  on  a  writer  known  for  his  seri- 
ous character;  it  was  a  hoax  invented  by  a  cafe  proprie- 
tor who  was  a  pig  and  very  impolite  to  American  young 
women. 

The  examining  magistrate  was  deeply  impressed.  He 
confided  later  to  Andre  Salmon  that  the  proprietor  of 
the  Rotonde  had  only  his  own  waiters  to  testify  in  his 
favor,  whereas  I  had  nine  witnesses,  all  of  them  very 
respectable  people,  des  gens  trh  bien.  It  was  Salmon, 
incidentally,  who  got  me  out  of  the  scrape,  by  virtue  of 
the  influence  he  had  acquired  in  the  world  of  magis- 
trates through  having  reported  all  die  important  mur- 
der trials  for  Le  Matin.  He  managed  to  have  my  actual 
trial  delayed  from  day  to  day  and  finally  abandoned. 

But  the  most  amusing  feature  of  the  affair,  and  my 
justification  for  dealing  with  it  at  length,  was  the  effect 
it  produced  on  my  French  acquaintances.  They  looked 
at  me  with  an  admiration  I  could  not  understand,  even 
when  I  reflected  that  French  writers  rarely  came  to  blows 
and  that  they  placed  a  high  value  on  my  unusual  action. 
Years  later  I  realized  that  by  punching  a  cafe  proprietor 
in  the  jaw,  I  had  performed  an  act  to  which  all  dieir 
favorite  catchwords  could  be  applied.  First  of  all,  I  had 


acted  for  reasons  of  public  morality;  bearing  no  private 
grudge  against  my  victim,  I  had  been  disinterested.  I 
had  committed  an  indiscretion,  acted  with  violence  and 
disdain  for  the  law,  performed  an  arbitrary  and  signifi- 
cant gesture,  uttered  a  manifesto;  in  their  opinion  I  had 
shown  courage.  .  .  .  For  the  first  time  in  my  life,  I  be- 
came a  public  character.  I  was  entertained  at  dinners 
and  cocktail  parties,  interviewed  for  the  newspapers, 
asked  to  contribute  to  magazines  published  by  the  Da- 
daists  in  Amsterdam,  Brussels,  Lyons  and  Belgrade.  My 
stories  were  translated  into  Hungarian  and  German.  A 
party  of  Russian  writers  then  visiting  Paris  returned  to 
Moscow  with  several  of  my  poems,  which  appeared  in 
magazines  issued  at  the  expense  of  the  Soviet  govern- 
ment. 

These  poems  were  not  at  all  revolutionary  in  tone, 
but  they  dealt  with  a  subject  that  had  been  arousing  the 
enthusiasm  of  Soviet  writers.  They  were  poems  about 
America,  poems  that  spoke  of  movies  and  skyscrapers 
and  machines,  dwelling  upon  them  with  all  the  nostalgia 
derived  from  two  long  years  of  exile.  I,  too,  was  enthu- 
siastic over  America;  I  had  learned  from  a  distance  to 
admire  its  picturesque  qualities.  And  I  was  returning  to 
New  York  with  a  set  of  values  that  bore  no  relation  to 
American  life,  with  convictions  that  could  not  fail  to 
be  misunderstood  in  a  country  where  Dada  was  hardly 
a  name,  and  moral  judgments  on  literary  matters  were 
thought  to  be  in  questionable  taste — in  a  city  where 
writers  had  only  three  justifications  for  their  acts:  they 
did  them  to  make  money,  or  to  get  their  name  in  the 
papers,  or  else  because  they  were  drunk. 


Lady  Hester  Stanhope 

Lytton  Strachey 


Lytton  Strachey  (1880-1932)  brought  to  the  writing  of  biography  a  gift 
for  choosing  significant  and  suggestive  detail  (both  of  picture  and  of 
action),  a  mildly  ironical  point  of  view,  and  a  rhetorical  virtuosity  that  has 
rarely  been  found  in  historical  writing.  He  is  credited  with  having  revived 
the  popularity  of  biography  but  he  is  at  once  more  scrupulous  and  more 
interesting  than  most  of  his  followers.  He  wrote  two  full-length  biog- 
raphies, Queen  Victoria  (1921)  and  Elizabeth  and  Essex  (1928),  and  a 
number  of  short  portraits,  gathered  in  three  volumes,  Eminent  Victorians 
(1918),  Books  and  Characters  (1922),  Portraits  in  Miniature  (1931). 


The  Pitt  nose  has  a  curious  history.  One  can  watch 
its  transmigrations  through  three  lives.  The  tre- 
mendous hook  of  old  Lord  Chatham,  under  whose 
curve  Empties  came  to  birth,  was  succeeded  by  the  bleak 
upward-pointing  nose  of  William  Pitt  the  younger — the 
rigid  symbol  of  an  indomitable  hauteur.  With  Lady 
Hester  Stanhope  came  die  final  stage.  The  nose,  still 
with  an  upward  tilt  in  it,  had  lost  its  masculinity;  the 
hard  bones  of  the  uncle  and  the  grandfather  had  disap- 
peared. Lady  Hester's  was  a  nose  of  wild  ambitions,  of 
pride  grown  fantastical,  a  nose  that  scorned  the  earth, 
shooting  off,  one  fancies,  towards  some  eternally  eccen- 
tric heaven.  It  was  a  nose,  in  fact  altogether  in  the  air. 
Noses,  of  course,  are  aristocratic  things;  and  Lady  Hes- 
ter was  the  child  of  a  great  aristocracy.  But,  in  her  case, 
the  aristocratic  impulse,  which  had  carried  her  predeces- 
sors to  glory,  had  less  fortunate  results.  There  has  always 
been  a  strong  strain  of  extravagance  in  the  governing 
families  of  England;  from  time  to  time  they  throw  off 
some  peculiarly  ill-balanced  member,  who  performs  a 
strange  meteoric  course.  A  century  earlier,  Lady  Mary 
Wortley  Montagu  was  an  illustrious  example  of  this  tend- 
ency: that  splendid  comet,  after  filling  half  the  heavens, 
vanished  suddenly  into  desolation  and  darkness.  Lady 
Hester  Stanhope's  spirit  was  still  more  uncommon;  and 
she  met  with  a  most  uncommon  fate. 

She  was  born  in  1776,  the  eldest  daughter  of  that  ex- 
traordinary Earl  Stanhope,  Jacobin  and  inventor,  who 
made  the  first  steamboat  and  the  first  calculating  ma- 
chine, who  defended  the  French  Revolution  in  the  House 
of  Lords  and  erased  the  armorial  bearings — 'damned 
aristocratical  nonsense' — from  his  carriages  and  his  plate. 
Her  modier,  Chatham's  daughter  and  the  favourite  sis- 
ter of  Pitt,  died  when  she  was  four  years  old.  The  sec- 
ond Lady  Stanhope,  a  frigid  woman  of  fashion,  left  her 
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stepdaughters  to  the  care  of  futile  governesses,  while 
'Citizen  Stanhope'  ruled  the  household  from  his  labora- 
tory with  the  violence  of  a  tyrant.  It  was  not  until  Lady 
Hester  was  twenty-four  that  she  escaped  from  the  slavery 
of  her  father's  house,  by  going  to  live  with  her  grand- 
mother, Ladv  Chatham.  On  Lady  Chatham's  death, 
three  years  later,  Pitt  offered  her  his  protection,  and  she 
remained  with  him  until  his  death  in  1806. 

Her  three  years  with  Pitt,  passed  in  the  very  centre  of 
splendid  power,  were  brilliant  and  exciting.  She  flung 
herself  impetuously  into  the  movement  and  the  passion 
of  that  vigourous  society;  she  ruled  her  uncle's  household 
with  high  vivacity;  she  was  liked  and  courted;  if  not 
beautiful,  she  was  fascinating— very  tall,  with  a  very  fair 
and  clear  complexion,  and  dark-blue  eyes,  and  a  counte- 
nance of  wonderful  expressiveness.  Her  talk,  full  of  the 
trenchant  nonchalance  of  those  days,  was  both  amusing 
and  alarming:  'My  dear  Hester,  what  are  you  saying?' 
Pitt  would  call  out  to  her  from  across  the  room.  She 
was  devoted  to  her  uncle,  who  warmly  returned  her  af- 
fection. She  was  devoted,  too— but  in  a  more  dangerous 
fashion — to  the  intoxicating  Antinous,  Lord  Granville 
Leveson  Gower.  The  reckless  manner  in  which  she  car- 
ried on  this  love-affair  was  the  first  indication  of  some- 
thing overstrained,  something  wild  and  unaccountable, 
in  her  temperament.  Lord  Granville,  after  flirting  with 
her  outrageously,  declared  that  he  could  never  marry  her, 
and  went  off  on  an  embassy  to  St.  Petersburg.  Her  dis- 
traction was  extreme:  she  hinted  that  she  would  follow 
him  to  Russia;  she  threatened,  and  perhaps  attempted, 
suicide;  she  went  about  telling  everybody  that  he  had 
jilted  her.  She  was  taken  ill,  and  then  there  were  ru- 
mours of  an  accouchement,  which,  it  was  said,  she  took 
care  to  afficher,  by  appearing  without  rouge  and  fainting 
on  the  slightest  provocation.  In  the  midst  of  these  excur- 
sions and  alarums  there  was  a  terrible  and  unexpected 
catastrophe.  Pitt  died.  And  Lady  Hester  suddenly  found 
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herself  a  dethroned  princess,  living  in  a  small  house  in 
Montagu  Square  on  a  pension  of  ^1200  a  year. 

She  did  not  abandon  society,  however,  and  the  tongue 
of  gossip  continued  to  wag.  Her  immediate,  marriage 
with  a  former  lover,  Mr.  Hill,  was  announced:  'il  est 
bien  bon,'  said  Lady  Bessborough.  Then  it  was  whispered 
that  Canning  was  'le  regnant' — that  he  was  with  her  'not 
only  all  day,  but  almost  all  night.'  She  quarrelled  with 
Canning  and  became  attached  to  Sir  John  Moore. 
Whether  she  was  actually  engaged  to  marry  him — as 
she  seems  to  have  asserted  many  years  later — is  doubtful ; 
his  letters  to  her,  full  as  they  are  of  respectful  tenderness, 
hardly  warrant  the  conclusion;  but  it  is  certain  that  he 
died  with  her  name  on  his  lips.  Her  favourite  brother, 
Charles,  was  killed  beside  him;  and  it  was  natural  that 
under  this  double  blow  she  should  have  retired  from 
London.  She  buried  herself  in  Wales;  but  not  for  long. 
In  1810  she  set  sail  for  Gibraltar  with  her  brother  James, 
who  was  rejoining  his  regiment  in  the  Peninsula.  She 
never  returned  to  England. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  at  the  time  of  her  departure 
the  thought  of  a  lifelong  exile  was  far  from  her  mind. 
It  was  only  gradually,  as  she  moved  further  and  further 
eastward,  that  the  prospect  of  life  in  England — at  last 
even  in  Europe — grew  distasteful  to  her;  as  late  as  1816 
she  was  talking  of  a  visit  to  Provence.  Accompanied  by 
two  or  three  English  fellow  travellers,  her  English  maid, 
Mrs.  Fry,  her  private  physician,  Dr.  Meryon,  and  a  host 
of  servants,  she  progressed,  slowly  and  in  great  state, 
through  Malta  and  Athens  to  Constantinople.  She  was 
conveyed  in  battleships,  and  lodged  with  governors  and 
ambassadors.  After  spending  many  months  in  Constan- 
tinople, Lady  Hester  discovered  that  she  was  'dying  to 
see  Napoleon  with  her  own  eyes,'  and  attempted  accord- 
ingly to  obtain  passports  to  France.  The  project  was 
stopped  by  Stratford  Canning,  the  English  Minister, 
upon  which  she  decided  to  visit  Egypt,  and,  chartering 
a  Greek  vessel,  sailed  for  Alexandria  in  the  winter  of 
181 1.  Off  the  island  of  Rhodes  a  violent  storm  sprang 
up;  the  whole  party  were  forced  to  abandon  the  ship, 
and  to  take  refuge  upon  a  bare  rock,  where  they  re- 
mained without  food  or  shelter  for  thirty  hours.  Eventu- 
ally, after  many  severe  privations,  Alexandria  was 
reached  in  safety;  but  this  disastrous  voyage  was  a  turn- 
ing-point in  Lady  Hester's  career.  At  Rhodes  she  was 
forced  to  exchange  her  torn  and  dripping  raiment  for 
the  attire  of  a  Turkish  gentleman — a  dress  which  she 
never  afterwards  abandoned.  It  was  the  first  step  in  her 
orientalisation. 

She  passed  the  next  two  years  in  a  triumphal  progress. 
Her  appearance  in  Cairo  caused  the  greatest  sensation, 
and  she  was  received  in  state  by  the  Pasha,  Mehemet 
Ali.  Her  costume  on  this  occasion  was  gorgeous:  she 
wore  a  turban  of  cashmere,  a  brocaded  waistcoat,  a  price- 
less pelisse,  and  a  vast  pair  of  purple  velvet  pantaloons 


embroidered  all  over  in  gold.  She  was  ushered  by  cham- 
berlains with  silver  wands  through  the  inner  courts  of 
the  palace  to  a  pavilion  in  the  harem,  where  the  Pasha, 
rising  to  receive  her,  conversed  with  her  for  an  hour. 
From  Cairo  she  turned  northwards,  visiting  Jaffa,  Jeru- 
salem, Acre,  and  Damascus.  Her  travelling  dress  was  of 
scarlet  cloth  trimmed  with  gold  and,  when  on  horse- 
back, she  wore  over  the  whole  a  white-hooded  and  tas- 
selled  burnous.  Her  maid,  too,  was  forced,  protesting, 
into  trousers,  though  she  absolutely  refused  to  ride 
astride.  Poor  Mrs.  Fry  had  gone  through  various  and 
dreadful  sufferings — shipwreck  and  starvation,  rats  and 
blaekbeedes  unspeakable — but  she  retained  her  equa- 
nimity. Whatever  her  Ladyship  might  think  fit  to  be,  she 
was  an  Englishwoman  to  the  last,  and  Philippaki  was 
Philip  Parker  and  Mustapha  Mr.  Farr. 

Outside  Damascus,  Lady  Hester  was  warned  that  the 
town  was  the  most  fanatical  in  Turkey,  and  that  the 
scandal  of  a  woman  entering  it  in  man's  clothes,  un- 
veiled, would  be  so  great  as  to  be  dangerous.  She  was 
begged  to  veil  herself,  and  to  make  her  entry  under  cover 
of  darkness.  'I  must  take  the  bull  by  the  horns,'  she  re- 
plied, and  rode  into  the  city  unveiled  at  midday.  The 
population  were  thunderstruck;  but  at  last  their  amaze- 
ment gave  way  to  enthusiasm,  and  the  incredible  lady 
was  hailed  everywhere  as  Queen,  crowds  followed  her, 
coffee  was  poured  out  before  her,  and  the  whole  bazaar 
rose  as  she  passed.  Yet  she  was  not  satisfied  with  her  tri- 
umphs; she  would  do  something  still  more  glorious  and 
astonishing;  she  would  plunge  into  the  desert  and  visit 
the  ruins  of  Palmyra,  which  only  half-a-dozen  of  the 
boldest  travellers  had  ever  seen.  The  Pasha  of  Damascus 
offered  her  a  military  escort,  but  she  preferred  to  throw 
herself  upon  the  hospitality  of  the  Bedouin  Arabs,  who, 
overcome  by  her  horsemanship,  her  powers  of  sight,  and 
her  courage,  enrolled  her  a  member  of  their  tribe.  After 
a  week's  journey  in  their  company  she  reached  Palmyra, 
where  the  inhabitants  met  her  with  wild  enthusiasm,  and 
under  the  Corinthian  columns  of  Zenobia's  temple 
crowned  her  head  with  flowers.  This  happened  in  March 
1813;  it  was  the  apogee  of  Lady  Hester's  life.  Hencefor- 
ward her  fortunes  gradually  but  steadily  declined. 

The  rumour  of  her  exploits  had  spread  through  Syria, 
and  from  the  year  1813  onwards,  her  reputation  was 
enormous.  She  was  received  everywhere  as  a  royal,  al- 
most as  a  supernatural,  personage:  she  progressed  from 
town  to  town  amid  official  prostrations  and  popular 
rejoicings.  But  she  herself  was  in  a  state  of  hesitation 
and  discontent.  Her  future  was  uncertain;  she  had 
grown  scornful  of  the  West — must  she  return  to  it?  The 
East  alone  was  sympathetic,  the  East  alone  was  tolerable 
— but  could  she  cut  herself  off  for  ever  from  the  past? 
At  Laodicea  she  was  suddenly  struck  down  by  the 
plague,  and,  after  months  of  illness,  it  was  borne  in  upon 
her  that  all  was  vanity.  She  rented  an  empty  monastery 
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on  die  slopes  of  Mount  Lebanon,  not  far  from  Sayda  (the 
ancient  Sidon),  and  took  up  her  abode  there.  Then  her 
mind  took  a  new  surprising  turn;  she  dashed  to  Ascalon, 
and,  with  the  permission  of  the  Sultan,  began  excavations 
in  a  ruined  temple  with  the  object  of  discovering  a  hid- 
den treasure  of  three  million  pieces  of  gold.  Having  un- 
earthed nothing  but  an  antique  statue,  which,  in  order  to 
prove  her  disinterestedness,  she  ordered  her  appalled  doc- 
tor to  break  into  little  bits,  she  returned  to  her  monastery. 
Finally,  in  1816,  she  moved  to  another  house,  further  up 
Mount  Lebanon,  and  near  the  village  of  Djoun;  and  at 
Djoun  she  remained  until  her  death  more  than  twenty 
years  later. 

Thus,  almost  accidentally  as  it  seems,  she  came  to  the 
end  of  her  wanderings,  and  the  last,  long,  strange, 
mythical  period  of  her  existence  began.  Certainly  the 
situation  that  she  had  chosen  was  sublime.  Her  house, 
on  the  top  of  a  high  bare  hill  among  great  mountains, 
was  a  one-storied  group  of  buildings,  with  many  ramify- 
ing "ourts  and  out-houses,  and  a  garden  of  several  acres 
surrounded  by  a  rampart  wall.  The  garden,  which  she 
herself  had  planted  and  tended  with  the  utmost  care, 
commanded  a  glorious  prospect.  On  every  side  but  one 
the  vast  mountains  towered,  but  to  the  west  there  was  an 
opening,  through  which,  in  the  far  distance,  the  deep 
blue  Mediterranean  was  revealed.  From  this  romantic 
hermitage,  her  singular  renown  spread  over  the  world, 
European  travellers  who  had  been  admitted  to  her 
presence  brought  back  stories  full  of  Eastern  mystery; 
they  told  of  a  peculiar  grandeur,  a  marvellous  prestige, 
an  imperial  power.  The  precise  nature  of  Lady  Hester's 
empire  was,  indeed,  dubious;  she  was  in  fact  merely  the 
tenant  of  her  Djoun  establishment,  for  which  she  paid  a 
rent  of  ^20  a  year.  But  her  dominion  was  not  subject 
tc  such  limitations.  She  ruled  imaginatively,  transcen- 
dentally:  the  solid  glory  of  Chatham  had  been  trans- 
muted into  the  phantasy  of  an  Arabian  Night.  No  doubt 
she  herself  believed  that  she  was  something  more  than 
a  chimerical  Empress.  When  a  French  traveller  was 
murdered  in  the  desert,  she  issued  orders  for  the  punish- 
ment of  the  offenders;  punished  they  were,  and  Lady 
Hester  actually  received  the  solemn  thanks  of  the  French 
Chamber.  It  seems  probable,  however,  that  it  was  the 
Sultan's  orders  rather  than  Lady  Hester's  which  pro- 
duced the  desired  effect  In  her  feud  with  her  terrible 
neighbour,  the  Emir  Beshyr,  she  maintained  an  un- 
daunted front.  She  kept  the  tyrant  at  bay;  but  perhaps 
the  Emir,  who,  so  far  as  physical  force  was  concerned, 
held  her  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand,  might  have  proceeded 
to  extremities  if  he  had  not  received  a  severe  admonish- 
ment from  Stratford  Canning  at  Constantinople.  What 
is  certain  is  that  the  ignorant  and  superstitious  popula- 
tions around  her  feared  and  loved  her,  and  that  she,  re- 
acting to  ha-  own  mysterious  prestige,  became  at  last 
even  as  they.  She  plunged  into  astrology  and  divination; 


she  awaited  the  moment  when,  in  accordance  with 
prophecy,  she  should  enter  Jerusalem  side  by  side  with 
the  Mahdi,  the  Messiah;  she  kept  two  sacred  horses, 
destined,  by  sure  signs,  to  carry  her  and  him  to  their  last 
triumph.  The  Orient  had  mastered  her  utterly.  She 
was  no  longer  an  Englishwoman,  she  declared;  she 
loathed  England;  she  would  never  go  there  again;  if  she 
went  anywhere5  it  would  be  to  Arabia,  to  'her  own 
people.' 

Her  expenses  were  immense — not  only  for  herself  but 
for  others,  for  she  poured  out  her  hospitality  with  a  noble 
hand.  She  ran  into  debt,  and  was  swindled  by  the  money- 
lenders; her  steward  cheated  her,  her  servants  pilfered 
her;  her  distress  was  at  last  acute.  She  fell  into  fits  of 
terrible  depression,  bursting  into  dreadful  tears  and  sav- 
age cries.  Her  habits  grew  more  and  more  eccentric. 
She  lay  in  bed  all  day,  and  sat  up  all  night,  talking  un- 
ceasingly for  hour  upon  hour  to  Dr.  Meryon,  who  alone 
of  her  English  attendants  remained  with  her,  Mrs.  Fry 
having  withdrawn  to  more  congenial  scenes  long  since. 
The  doctor  was  a  poor-spirited  and  muddle-headed  man, 
but  he  was  a  good  listener;  and  there  he  sat  while  that 
extraordinary  talk,  flowed  on — talk  that  scaled  the  heav- 
ens and  ransacked  the  earth,  talk  in  which  memories 
of  an  abolished  past — stories  of  Mr.  Pitt  and  of  George 
III.,  vituperations  against  Mr.  Canning,  mimicries  of 
the  Duchess  of  Devonshire — mingled  phantasmagori- 
cally  with  doctrines  of  Fate  and  planetary  influence,  and 
speculations  on  the  Arabian  origin  of  the  Scottish  clans, 
and  lamentations  over  the  wickedness  of  servants;  till  the 
unaccountable  figure,  with  its  robes  and  its  long  pipe, 
loomed  through  the  tobacco-smoke  like  some  vision  of 
a  Sibyl  in  a  dream.  She  might  be  robbed  and  ruined, 
her  house  might  crumble  over  her  head ;  but  she  talked 
on.  She  grew  ill  and  desperate;  yet  still  she  talked.  Did 
she  feel  that  the  time  was  coming  when  she  should  talk 
no  more? 

Her  melancholy  deepened  into  a  settled  gloom  when 
the  news  came  of  her  brother  James's  death.  She  had 
quarrelled  with  all  her  English  friends,  except  Lord 
Hardwickc — with  her  eldest  brother,  with  her  sister, 
whose  kind  letters  she  left  unanswered ;  she  was  at  dag- 
gers drawn  with  the  English  consul  at  Alexandria,  who 
worried  her  about  her  debts.  Ill  and  harassed,  she  hardly 
moved  from  her  bedroom,  while  her  servants  rifled  her 
belongings  and  reduced  the  house  to  a  condition  of  in- 
describable disorder  and  filth.  Three  dozen  hungry  cats 
ranged  through  the  rooms,  filling  the  courts  with  fright- 
ful noises.  Dr.  Meryon,  in  die  midst  of  it  all,  knew  not 
whether  to  cry  or  laugh.  At  moments  the  great  lady 
regained  her  ancient  fire;  her  bells  pealed  tumultuously 
for  hours  together;  or  she  leapt  up,  and  arraigned  the 
whole  trembling  household  before  her,  with  her  Arab 
war-mace  in  her  hand.  Her  finances  grew  more  and 
more  involved— grew  at  length  irremediable  It  was  in 
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vain  that  the  faithru!  Lord  Hardwicke  pressed  her  to 
return  to  England  to  settle  her  aflairs.  Return  to  Eng- 
land, indeed!  To  England,  that  ungrateful,  miserable 
country,  where,  so  far  as  she  could  see,  they  had  forgot- 
ten the  very  name  of  Kir.  Pitt!  The  final  blow  fell  when 
a  letter  came  from  the  English  authorities  threatening 
to  cut  off  her  pension  for  the  payment  of  her  debts. 
Upon  that,  after  dispatching  a  series  of  furious  missives 
to  Lord  Palmerston,  to  Queen  Victoria,  to  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  she  renounced  the  world.  She  commanded 
Dr.  Meryon  to  return  to  Europe,  and  he— how  could  he 
have  done  it? — obeyed  her.  Her  health  was  broken,  she 


was  over  sixty,  and,  save  for  her  vile  servants,  absolutely 
alone  She  lived  for  nearly  a  year  after  he  left  her — we 
know  no  more.  She  had  vowed  never  again  to  pass 
through  the  gate  of  her  house;  but  did  she  sometimes  tot- 
ter to  her  garden — that  beautiful  garden  which  she  had 
created,  with  its  roses  and  its  fountains,  its  alleys  and  its 
bowers — and  look  westward  at  the  sea?  The  end  came 
in  June  1839.  Her  servants  immediately  possessed  them- 
selves of  every  moveable  object  in  the  house.  But  Lady 
Hester  cared  no  longer :  she  was  lying  back  in  her  bed — 
inexplicable,  grand,  preposterous,  with  her  nose  in  the 
air. 


Good  Humorist 

Max  Eastman 


Max  Eastman  was  born  in  Canandaigua,  New  York,  in  1883,  graduated 
from  Williams,  and  studied  and  taught  philosophy  at  Columbia.  He  edited 
The  Masses,  1913-1917,  and  The  Liberator,  1918-1922,  and  has  written  about 
Russian  politics.  He  has  published  several  volumes  of  poems  and  one  of  the 
most  readable  books  about  poetry,  The  Enjoyment  of  Poetry  (New  Edition 
1939),  and  The  Literary  Mind,  Its  Place  in  an  Age  of  Science  (1931),  and 
Enjoyment  of  Laughter  (1936). 

"Good  Humorist"  brings  us  close  to  the  essential  Art  Young  in  the 
typical  method  of  a  "profile":  chronology  gives  way  to  a  more  informal 
organization,  facts  are  thrown  in  casually,  anecdote  replaces  consecutive 
narrative. 


a  rt  Young  is  one  of  those  people  whom  everybody 
I\  adores  and  cherishes  and  pays  tributes  to  in  the 
JL  jL  form  of  honorary  banquets,  anniversary  celebra- 
tions, birthday  cakes,  Thanksgiving  pies,  puddings  of 
congratulation,  breakfasts  in  honor  of  his  latest  publica- 
tion, farewell  lunches  upon  his  departure  for  Bethel, 
Connecticut,  cocktail  parties  to  signalize  his  return  to  the 
metropolis.  Ever  since  I  have  known  Art  Young,  people 
have  talked  about  him  as  if  he  were  dead.  They  call  him 
"good."  And  worse  than  that,  he  is  good.  It  just  comes 
natural  to  him  to  be  gende  and  full  of  loving-kindness, 
and  then,  when  necessary,  also  turn  out  to  be  hard-fibred 
and  firm. 

Only  last  fall  a  celebration  of  bis  sixty-seventh  birthday 
was  held  in  the  Civic  Repertory  Theatre,  sponsored  by 
every  New  York  dignitary  standing  anywhere  to  the  left 
of  the  middle,  from  Arthur  Brisbane  to  Carlo  Tresca, 
presided  over  by  Heywood  Broun,  and  attended  by  two 
thousand  enthusiastic-throated  admirers.    The  enthu- 
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siasm  there  was  too  thick  for  any  systematic  exposition 
of  Art  Young's  merits  or  his  place  in  history,  and  I 
should  like,  if  possible,  to  introduce  a  little  system  into  it. 
As  a  comic  artist  and  cartoonist,  Art  Young  has  played 
so  special  a  role  that  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  illus- 
trates the  modern  changes  in  cartoon  technique  with  a 
page  of  his  drawings,  and  he  writes  the  article  to  go  with 
them.  That  page  contains  the  famous  "Nice  Cool  Sewer" 
joke  from  The  Masses — "There  you  go!  You're  tired. 
Here  I  be  a-standin'  over  a  hot  stove  all  day  and  you 
workin'  in  a  nice  cool  sewer!" — and  this  picture  pro- 
vides the  best  possible  illustration  of  the  changes  in  ques- 
tion. You  are  struck  immediately  by  the  brevity  and 
simplicity  of  Art  Young's  drawing.  He  was  always  peel- 
ing the  wrappings  off  his  jokes — taking  an  eraser,  or,  if 
the  drawing  was  in  ink,  an  immense  jackknife,  and  cut- 
ting away  the  non-conductive  materials.  The  great  car- 
toonists of  the  preceding  era,  Nast  and  Sir  John  Termiel, 
would  draw  an  elaborate  landscape  or  well-furnished  in- 
terior, in  which  with  infinite  skill  and  patience  they 
would  lay  the  wires  for  an  idea.  Art  Young  drew  the 
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idea.  "Elimination"  was  his  watchword  ail  his  life  long. 
Moreover,  he  was  the  first  man  in  the  world  to  draw  a 
daily  political  cartoon — an  innovation  introduced  by  the 
Chicago  Inter-Ocean  in  1892— and  this  innovation  gave 
a  boost  of  necessity  to  the  new,  concise  style.  Art  Young's 
old  drawings  in  the  Inter-Ocean  contain  a  good  deal  of 
superfluous  furniture  by  comparison  with  the  "Nice  Cool 
Sewer"  picture,  but  they  show  plainly  enough  that  a 
spring  cleaning  was  on  its  way. 

I  can  remember,  when  I  was  a  boy  in  school,  going 
through  the  funny  papers  in  the  barbershop  to  look  for 
pictures  by  Art  Young.  He  had  a  "vogue"  even  in  those 
days.  Not  only  his  elimination  of  detail,  but  his  very  free 
and  individual  technique,  and  his  playing  down  of  the 
preposterous,  his  disposition  to  laugh  at  people  and  to 
present  them  just  exactly  as  they  are — and  just  as  Ameri- 
can as  they  are — were  new  and  exciting  to  a  large  public 
His  niche  in  the  history  of  humorous  art  is  secure. 

That  does  not,  however,  fully  explain  the  eagerness  of 
a  wide  circle  of  friends  to  invite  in  the  public  and  pile  up 
food,  drink,  and  oratory  in  his  honor.  To  understand 
that,  you  have  to  come  back  to  his  goodness,  and  the  re- 
markable ease  with  which  he  accomplishes  it.  There  is 
no  taint  of  strenuous  Christian  virtue  about  Art  Young. 
He  is  an  easy-going  character  to  whom  being  good  is  no 
more  work  than  chewing  the  end  of  a  cigar.  Moreover, 
he  does  chew  the  ends  of  his  cigars,  and  that  is  why  I 
chose  this  metaphor.  I  wanted  to  remind  his  friends  that 
he  is  not,  after  all,  perfect. 

To  realize  how  easy-going  Art  Young  is,  you  have  to 
try  to  pin  him  down  to  some  specified  future  location  in 
time  and  space.  Try  to  make  an  appointment  with  him. 
This  is  the  way  it  is  done:  You  meet  him  about  three- 
thirty  in  the  afternoon  and  you  say,  "Art,  I  want  to  see 
you  today  about  some  very  urgent  business — will  you  be 
in  your  studio  around  five  o'clock?"  Art  clutches  his 
chest  and  clears  his  throat  as  though  embarrassed  by  an 
untimely  attack  of  bronchial  pneumonia,  coughs  in  a  dis- 
persed and  distracted  way,  adjusts  his  tie  with  a  spas- 
modic gesture,  looks  up  and  down  the  street  with  the 
eyes  of  a  hunted  criminal,  and  finally  says,  "Well,  now 
I  tell  you.  I  don't  quite  know.  I  was  going  to  be  there. 
I  may  be  there,  and  I  think  I  will.  But  I  tell  you  what 
we'll  do.  If  I  shouldn't  be  there,  why  111  leave  a  note  on 
the  door  telling  you  that  I've  gone  out.  Or  still  better- 
no,  this  will  be  a  better  arrangement — in  case  I've  gone 
out,  I'll  leave  word  with  the  man  next  door,  so  he  can 
tell  you  where  I  started  for,  unless  I  should  happen  to 
have  left  town,  in  which  case  I'll  drop  you  a  line  letting 
you  know  where  I've  gone.  Do  come  around  at  five, 
anyway,  and  see  if  I'm  there." 

In  1919,  when  Art  Young  decided  he  was  about  to 
give  birth  to  that  small,  lively,  and  merrily  biting  pub- 
lication called  Good  Morning,  I  was  called  on  to  rejoice 
n  the  event.  I  told  him  it  would  be  his  downfall,  it 


would  destroy  all  the  free,  creative  whims  and  beauties 
of  his  soul.  "Art,"  I  said,  "you  can't  run  a  paper  without 
being  somewhere  every  once  in  a  while  in  a  perfectly 
concrete  and  specific  way." 

Of  course  I  was  wrong.  Art  Young  went  right  on 
being  a  beautiful  and  free  soul,  and  all  his  friends  and 
admirers  gathered  round  and  saw  to  it  that  the  maga- 
zine came  out  frequendy  and  that  it  paid  its  bills  every 
once  in  a  while.  It  was  known  as  a  "one-man  magazine" 
because  Art  Young  wrote  and  drew  practically  every- 
thing that  appeared  in  it,  but  the  magazine  was  actually 
published  by  the  entire  responsible  population  of  the 
lower  West  Side  of  New  York.  There  was  not  a  man 
or  woman  in  Greenwich  Village  with  a  spark  of  civic 
virtue  in  his  soul  who  did  not  feel  it  a  part  of  his  daily 
task  and  duty  to  the  higher  civilization  to  bring  out  the 
next  issue  of  Good  Morning. 

Art  Young  grew  up  in  Monroe,  Wisconsin,  one  of 
those  agricultural  small  towns  of  the  Middle  West  where 
this  natural  kind  of  goodness  is  sucked  in  with  the 
breath  of  heifer-laden  air,  His  father  ran  the  general 
store,  and  his  mother  ran  his  father,  and  everything 
proceeded  exactly  as  it  should  in  the  best  of  all  possible 
small  towns.  Art  went  regularly  and  conscientiously  to 
the  little  red  school  around  the  corner,  and  fell  in  love  in 
a  sweet,  romantic  way  with  a  star-eyed  girl  who  had  "an 
interest  in  the  cultural  things  of  life." 

He  did  not  go  to  school  very  long,  however,  for  it  soon 
appeared  that  he  was  too  good  to  pay  any  attention  to 
his  lessons.  He  knew  already  at  that  very  early  age  that 
the  higher  life  for  him  and  his  duty  to  humanity  de- 
manded that  he  should  draw  pictures.  He  therefore 
drew  pictures  all  the  time.  His  pictures  enjoyed  a 
fabulous  circulation  under  the  desks  and  benches 
of  the  little  red  school^  and  that  may  have  been 
one  reason  why  he  graduated  from  that  institution  at  a 
precociously  early  age  and  without  the  formality  of 
a  diploma,  and  "went  to  work"  in  his  father's  store  as  a 
clerk.  From  this  elevation  too,  however,  his  sense  of  a 
larger  debt  to  humanity  soon  spurred  him  on.  It  was 
obvious,  and  to  make  it  more  obvious  his  father  ex- 
plained it  to  him  in  considerable  detail  and  with  some 
fervor  that  he  was  meant  for  higher  things.  In  fact,  all 
he  ever  did  to  earn  his  pay  as  a  clerk  was  to  cover  up 
the  canned  goods  and  crockery  standing  on  the  shelves 
with  cartoons  and  water  colors  exhorting  the  citizens 
to  a  higher  conception  of  the  civic  life.  One  of  these 
paintings  represented  himself  as  a  young  lad  of  heroic 
mold  addressing  the  body  politic,  which  appeared  in  the 
form  of  a  winged  matron  in  flowing  robes  alighting  on 
a  driveway.  Nearby  on  the  grass  stood  a  group  of  the 
town's  most  prominent  lawyers  in  accurate  portraiture. 
The  caption  read,  "Arthur  Henry  Young  to  the  citizenry 
of  Monroe,  Wisconsin:  'Here  you  have  lawyers  to  be 
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proud  of,  why  don't  you  wake  up  and  build  a  Court 
House  that  you  can  also  feel  proud  of?'"  The  moral  of 
that  tale  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  citizens  did 
wake  up,  some  years  later,  and  build  a  new  court  house. 
Art  Young's  prophetic  picture  hangs  there  in  the  county 
clerk's  office  now,  but  Art  Young  in  the  inmost  cham- 
bers of  his  heart  feels  that  the  new  court  house  is  a  public 
eyesore  and  longs  for  the  fine,  strong,  mellow  lines  of 
the  old. 

Having  done  what  he  could  for  the  citizenry  of  Mon- 
roe, Wisconsin,  Art  Young  packed  up  a  small  bag  and 
set  out  for  Chicago,  where  he  arrived  in  the  year  1885  at 
the  age  of  eighteen,  and  went  right  on  drawing  pictures. 
And  since  those  were  the  days  when  any  young  lad 
could  become  President,  the  citizens  of  Chicago,  in  die 
person  of  a  wholesale  grocers'  trade  paper  called  the 
Nimble  Nickel,  straightway  began  paying  him  money 
for  the  pictures.  This  money,  of  course,  he  saved  dili- 
gently, and  went  on  to  a  larger  field  of  endeavor  in  New 
York. 

He  had  already,  before  leaving  home,  attained  the 
climax  of  life's  ecstasy— he  had  sold  his  first  picture  to 
Judge.  It  was  a  picture  of  a  boy  dragging  a  dog  by  the 
neck,  with  a  kindly  old  gendeman  protesting,  "Why, 
this  is  an  ignominy!"  and  the  reply,  "Naw  t'aint,  it's 
nothin'  but  an  ordinary  pup" — a  joke  which  bore  the 
marks  of  home  industry,  I  should  say,  even  for  1884,  and 
hardly  foretold  that  Art  Young  was  to  become  one  of  the 
most  subde  caption- writers,  one  of  the  least-edited  comic 
arists,  in  America.  In  New  York,  he  sold  other  pictures 
to  Life  and  Puc\  and  Judge,  saved  more  money,  and 
went  on  to  Paris.  There  he  studied  painting  for  six 
months  at  the  Academie  Julian,  and  got  honorable  men- 
tion in  a  prize  contest  with  a  painting  of  triumphant 
David  finding  a  foothold  in  Goliath's  neck.  Right  after 
that  he  came  down  with  pleurisy  and  lay  dying  or  half- 
dead  for  two  months  in  the  Hotel  de  Nice,  Rue  des 
Beaux  Arts,  across  the  street  from  where  Oscar  Wilde 
was  also  dying.  He  lay  there  until  his  father  packed 
up  a  bag  in  far-away  Monroe  and  went  over  and  got 
him. 

That  was  the  end  of  his  Wander jahre.  In  those  brief 
months,  however,  he  had  triumphed  over  painting, 
trampling  it  under  his  feet  as  David  trampled  Goliath. 
He  never  took  ship  from  these  shores  again,  and  never 
stopped  drawing  pictures  from  that  day  to  this.  The 
next  time  he  fared  forth  from  the  Utile  home  town,  it 
was  to  take  a  job  as  regular  cartoonist  on  a  big  news- 
paper, the  Chicago  Inter-Ocean.  There,  in  Cleveland's 
second  administration,  he  began  drawing  a  daily  cartoon 
and  becoming  famous.  I  stated  that  he  was  the  first  man 
in  the  world  to  publish  a  political  cartoon  every  day. 
He  says,  "At  least  I  think  I  was,  although  it  may  have 
been  Walt  McDougalT— - which  is  characteristic 

I  need  not  add  that  he  went  back  and  married  the  girl 


with  an  interest  in  the  cultural  tilings  of  life  the  moment 
he  could  provide  her  with  a  suitable  home. 

When  I  asked  him  when  this  happened,  he  said,  "By 
God,  I  can't  remember.  It  may  be  in  the  Who's  Who 
book  here,  if  I  have  one.  I  think  I  was  around  twenty- 
nine.  Figure  that  out.  Anyway,  it  happened  in  Mil- 
waukee." 

Art  Young  seems  to  have  risen  above  matrimony  with 
the  same  serene  and  natural  levitation  with  which  he 
rose  above  school  life  and  painting,  shedding  its  tram- 
mels without  anger  and  without  regret  as  a  zeppelin  its 
anchor  or  a  poliywog  his  tail  I  gather — with  some  diffi- 
culty, because  of  bis  reticence — that  he  and  Mrs.  Young 
lived  together  for  eight  years  and  got  two  sons  without 
a  quarrel,  and  that  they  then  parted  without  a  quarrel, 
and  lived  separately  without  a  quarrel  forever  after.  But 
those  were  the  days,  remember,  when  any  young  lad 
could  be  President.  And  moreover,  I  have  not  assembled 
the  testimony  of  Mrs.  Young.  The  best  light  I  can  throw 
on  the  situation  is  that  provided,  by  Art  Young's  answer 
when  I  asked  him  why  he  parted  from  his  wife.  "I  am 
an  artist,"  he  said,  "and  the  duties  and  courtesies  of  mar- 
ried life  are  too  much  for  rne."  The  "duties  and  cour- 
tesies" — not  the  devilments,  the  worries^  the  altercations, 
the  profanations,  the  memory  massacres,  the  dish  po- 
groms, the  upsetting  of  tables  and  throwing  of  lamps, 
cats,  and  other  peaceable  objects  through  the  exasperated 
air!  The  duties  and  courtesies — that  is  the  problem! 
What  is  goodness,  after  all,  but  knowing  when  you  have 
reached  the  limit  of  your  virtue  and  beating  k  through 
the  back  door?  At  any  rate,  Art  Young  and  his  wife  did 
not  waste  their  time  with  the  intricacies  of  a  legal 
separation,  or  dawdle  with  the  trivialities  of  divorce. 
Their  separation  was  continental.  She  took  up  her  resi- 
dence in  Los  Angeles  with  the  boys,  and  he  remained  in 
New  York  with  the  drawings. 

Another  of  the  pomps  and  vanities  of  this  wicked 
world  that  Art  Young  has  eluded  with  almost  unwaver- 
ing success  has  been  the  temptation  to  take  a  job.  When 
he  came  East  from  Chicago  in  18&8,  he  had  a  letter  in  his 
pocket  from  Eugene  Field  to  Colonel  John  Cockerill, 
editor  of  the  New  York  World,  describing  him  as  "by 
all  odds  the  brightest  and  best  caricaturist  and  artist  we 
have  had  here  in  Chicago,"  and  adding,  "You  will  do 
the  smart  thing  if  you  get  a  first  mortgage  on  him." 
That  word  "mortgage"  was  a  sufficient  intimation  to 
Art  Young  of  the  presence  of  die  Adversary,  and  he  put 
the  letter  away  for  posterity  and  never  went  near  the 
New  York  World.  He  had,  it  is  true,  yielded  to  the  lures 
of  the  Inter-Ocean  in  the  matter  of  that  daily  cartoon 
in  1892,  and  he  once  again  enjoyed  a  large  and  com- 
fortable salary  for  a  period  of  almost  six  months  on 
the  New  York  Journal.  Having  sown  these  wild  oats 
in  early  youth,  however,  he  never  again  succumbed  to 
the  witchery  ©£  the  pay  envelope,  or  what  we  speciously 
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describe  as  "steady  work" — never  but  once.  That  was 
during  Wilson's  first  administration,  when  Harry  Payne 
Whitney  permitted  the  Metropolitan  Magazine  to  take 
a  short  flight  in  the  direction  of  the  Cooperate  Common- 
wealth, with  William  MaiJly,  a  Socialist  Party  comrade, 
writing  the  news  comments,  John  Reed,  the  Harvard 
semi-anarchist,  as  star  reporter,  and  Theodore  Roose- 
velt, at  the  extreme  left  loop  of  his  progressive  orbit, 
composing  the  editorials.  With  his  monthly  illustrated 
letter  from  Washington,  Art  Young  added  to  that  exhi- 
bition of  political  acrobatics  a  note  of  benign  and  all- 
encompassing  humor  that  was  the  most  appropriate 
thing  in  it. 

Art  Young  has  devoted  himself  with  passion  to  the 
purely  graphic  aspects  of  his  art.  "I  worry  over  composi- 
tion, drawing,  light  and  shade,  elimination — above  all 
elimination,"  he  tells  me,  "from  breakfast  time  to  dinner. 
People  put  me  down  as  a  propagandist.  But  the  cause 
of  art  has  been  just  as  strong  in  me,  the  cause  of  the 
thing  well  done  for  its  own  sake.  I  believe  in  propa- 
ganda, but  it  doesn't  bother  me.  It  bothers  men  like 
Rivera  and  Orozco.  They  make  wonderful  mural  dec- 
orations, cartoons  in  paint  with  a  political  or  social  mes- 
sage in  them,  and  then  they  have  to  get  out  a  little  book- 
let explaining  to  the  visiting  public  just  what  the  mes- 
sage is.  A  few  highbrows  and  critics  look  it  up  in  the 
book,  but  ordinary'  people  merely  stand  there  and  enjoy 
the  paintings,  and  murmur,  'Wonderful!  But  this  mod- 
ern art  is  a  trifle  abstract,  isn't  it?'  Meaning,  'What  the 
hell  is  it  all  about?'  " 

When  I  report  this  conversation,  it  goes  too  fast.  Art 
Young  is  slow-brained,  and  his  humor  is  of  the  gradu- 
ally-dawning-on-you,  not  the  flashing,  kind.  After  forty 
years  lived  in  the  heart  of  the  metropolis,  he  remains 
stubbornly  rustic  both  in  mind  and  manner.  Indeed,  if 
you  should  drop  in  at  the  little  old  farmhouse  in  Bethel, 
Connecticut — with  its  art  gallery,  or  its  Art  Young  gal- 
lery, in  the  side  yard — where  he  now  spends  half  his 
time,  and  where  he  really  belongs,  you  would  find  his 
greeting  somewhat  gruff  and  sluggish.  You  would  think 
for  a  while  that  you  were  intruding  on  the  misanthropic 
meditations  of  some  thoroughly  disgusted  Connecticut 
Schopenhauer.  Art  Young  looks  a  litde  like  a  cigar-end- 
chewing  Schopenhauer  or  Henrik  Ibsen,  notwithstand- 
ing his  kind  mouth  and  mild  blue  eye,  and  his  ability 
to  look  awfully  funny  when  he  gives  an  imitation  of  a 
Southern  congressman  making  a  speech  on  the  tariff. 
He  looks  that  way  when  he  greets  you,  but  he  will  thaw 
out  after  a  while  and  begin  to  look  more'like  P.  T.  Bar- 
num,  his  predecessor  as  the  most  illustrious  citizen  of 
Bethel,  Connecticut.  There  is  a  hard  look  to  Art  Young's 
living  quarters,  too,  that  is  deceiving,  or  revealing.  You 
won't  find  any  plump  or  plushy  chairs  around.  The  old 
studio  at  9  East  Seventeenth  Street  that  he  shared  for 


years  with  Howard  Smith,  the  commercial  painter,  was 
something  between  a  bomb  shop  and  a  barrack-room  in 
aspect.  You  had  to  climb  five  flights  of  stairs  to  get  there, 
and  you  could  recover  your  breath  on  a  kitchen  stool  or 
an  antique  black  morris  chair  with  a  seat  all  nicely 
padded  like  an  ironing-board. 

Art  Young  has  made  and  published  several  books  at 
various  periods  of  his  life.  "Trees  at  Night"  is  one  of 
his  favorites  because  it  is  sentimental  and  not  humorous, 
but  I  never  knew  a  humorist  who  did  not  carry  around 
the  secret  belief  that  his  jokes  were  due  to  some  mis- 
understanding, and  that  he  was  really  born  to  touch 
men's  hearts  to  tearful  meditation.  Three  others  of  these 
books,  "Hell  Up  to  Date,"  "Through  Hell  with  Hiprah 
Hunt,"  and  "Art  Young's  Inferno"  (the  only  one  still  in 
print),  are  parodies  of  Dante,  or  of  Gustave  Dore's  illus- 
trations of  Dante.  Outdoing  Dante,  Art  Young  has 
descended  into  hell  three  times  in  order  to  make  grim 
comments  on  what  flourishes  in  the  name  of  civilization 
on  these  upper  sides  of  the  earth.  I  give  these  books  a 
qualified  admiration,  as  I  do  that  of  Dante.  The 
elaborate  working  out  into  its  details  of  a  single  conceit 
or  comparison  is  even  a  less  electric  thing  in  humor 
than  it  is  in  poetry.  Allegory  is  the  bookman's  abuse  of 
metaphor.  So  it  seems,  at  any  rate,  in  these  times  of 
speed  and  high  dramatic  pressure  of  the  real  experience. 
Therefore  you  turn  without  a  wrench  from  those  hell 
exploits,  admirable  as  individual  things  in  them  are,  to 
that  illustrated  compendium  of  the  man  himself,  "On 
My  Way" — unique  in  spontaneity,  at  once  a  diary  and  a 
biography,  and  one  of  the  most  lovable  and  laughable  of 
American  books. 

Still  more  utterly  American,  perhaps,  are  Art  Young's 
"comics" — those  sturdy,  rough,  blunt,  almost  thumblike, 
and  yet  exquisite  pictures  of  what  is  funny,  and  what  is 
most  pitifully  funny,  in  our  native  life  and  character.  A 
scene  rises  in  my  mind  now:  a  city  night,  two  ragged 
children  of  the  slums,  and  the  caption,  "Chee,  Annie, 
look  at  the  stars,  thick  as  bedbugs!"  A  joke,  a  sym- 
pathetic caress,  a  vicious  protest — that  is  the  blend  of 
Art  Young's  humor.  And  it  rises  to  heights  beyond 
laughter  in  the  murderous  cartoons,  the  sanely  savage 
assaults  on  every  kind  of  organized  meanness,  cruelty, 
hypocrisy.  .  .  . 

Art  Young,  although  never  convicted,  has  been  twice 
arrested  and  dragged  before  the  courts  for  crime — once 
for  laughing  libellously  at  the  Associated  Press  during 
a  great  strike,  once  for  laughing  seditiously  at  the  "War 
for  Democracy."  He  has  been  a  left  Socialist,  and  has 
stuck  to  his  guns  at  the  cost  of  all  success,  as  men  com- 
monly measure  success.  That  is  perhaps  the  trait  in 
which  this  man  of  humor  really  is  unique.  Jokes  depend 
so  much,  as  a  rule,  upon  the  commonplace  preposses- 
sions of  the  average  Philistine,  and  agitators  depend  so 
much  upon  being  dead  in  earnest  all  day  long.  You  have 
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to  go  back  to  Aristophanes  to  find  another  professional 
humorist  on  trial  for  preaching  peace  in  war-time. 

Art  Young  and  I  were  companions  in  both  his  major 
crimes,  and  having  relieved  my  feelings  on  the  subject 
of  his  goodness,.  I  must  also  testify  that  he  is  one  of  the 
most  unblushing  and  even-tempered  criminals  it  has 
been  my  pleasure  to  consort  with.  The  Associated  Press 
dropped  its  case  against  us  after  a  year  or  more,  and 
our  bail  was  handed  back  without  explanation.  Art 
Young  drew  a  picture  of  the  AP  as  a  haughty  and 
meretricious  dame  strutting  across  the  page  with  nose 
and  breasts  in  the  air.  On  the  floor  behind  her  was  a 
little  roll  of  paper  inscribed  "The  Masses  Case,"  all 
nicely  tied  up  with  a  small  ribbon.  The  caption  read, 
"Pardon,  madam,  you  dropped  something!" 

Our  trial  for  sedition,  or  "obstructing  the  draft,"  as 
it  was  flatteringly  described  in  the  indictment,  kept  me 
awake  for  seven  days  and  nights.  It  used  to  keep  Art 
Young's  attention,  too,  for  a  few  hours  of  each  morning. 
After  a  good  lunch,  though,  and  a  tranquil  cigar,  this  end- 
less wrangling  of  attorneys  about  the  minor  details  of  his 


frankly  confessed  crime  of  being  opposed  to  all  war  and 
saying  so,  would  begin  to  bore  Art  Young  to  death.  He 
gave  up  one  afternoon  and  stretched  his  legs  out  under 
the  table  and  leaned  back  and  went  to  sleep.  That  might 
have  been  all  right  with  the  jury — it  was  just  what  they 
wanted  to  do— but  Art  Young  breathes  a  little  heavily 
when  he  sleeps,  and  our  lawyers  weren't  sure  a  prolonged 
and  audible  nap  might  not  be  in  contempt  of  court.  Art 
was  sitting  at  the  far  end  of  the  table  from  the  oratory, 
and  I  saw  Hillquit  whisper  something  to  Dudley  Field 
Malone,  and  Malone  leaned  over  Floyd  Dell's  shoulder, 
and  Dell  passed  the  word  along  to  me:  "For  God's  sake 
wake  Art  up!"  Art  woke  up  with  a  look  of  surprise  to 
find  himself  on  trial  for  a  crime,  and  that  look  stays  in 
my  mind  as  the  final  comment  of  sane  judgment  on  the 
whole  proceeding.  He  picked  up  a  pencil  and  drew  a 
picture  of  himself  fast  asleep  in  his  chair,  and  wrote 
under  it:  "Art  Young  on  Trial  for  His  Life" — a 
memento  that  was  contended  for,  after  the  trial,  by  the 
District  Attorney  among  others,  and  that  was  last  seen 
hanging  on  the  wall  of  Amos  Pinchot's  office. 


The  Young  Man  Washington 

Samuel  Eliot  Morison 

Samuel  Eliot  Morison  was  born  in  Boston  in  1887,  studied  at  Harvard, 
and  is  now  professor  of  history  at  Harvard;  for  three  years  he  was  Harold 
Vyvyan  Harmsworth  Professor  of  American  History  at  the  University  of 
Oxford.  Besides  numerous  articles  on  particular  points  in  early  American 
history,  Professor  Morison  has  written  Maritime  History  of  Massachusetts 
(1921),  Oxford  History  of  the  United  States  (1927),  Builders  of  the  Bay 
Colony  (1930),  and  at  present  is  at  work  on  the  "Tercentennial  History  of 
Harvard,"  the  first  volume  of  which,  The  Founding  of  Harvard  College, 
appeared  in  1935.  In  his  own  writing  and  in  his  guidance  of  students  he 
has  contributed  much  to  a  reanalysis  of  American  colonial  history  and  the 
history  of  Harvard  will  be  a  distinctive  addition  to  the  intellectual  and 
social  history  of  the  United  States. 

The  Young  Man  Washington  was  delivered  in  the  Sanders  Theatre, 
Cambridge,  February  22,  1932,  during  the  Washington  Bicentennial 
celebration.  Professor  Morison  is  true  to  his  profession  in  allaying  super- 
stitions which  those  uncritically  pious  activities  revived.  But  even  more 
important,  the  address  is  an  amiable  and  scholarly  portrayal  of  a  neglected 
period  of  Washington's  life,  emphasizing  the  development  of  his  capacities 
and  his  ideals  and  the  inspiration  these  may  rightly  have  for  us. 


Washington  is  the  last  person  you  would  ever 
suspect  of  having  been  a  young  man,  with  all 
the  bright  hopes  and  black  despairs  to  which 
young  men  are  subject.  In  American  folklore  he  is 
known  only  as  a  child  or  a  general  or  an  old,  old  man: 
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priggish  hero  of  the  cherry-tree  episode,  commander-in- 
chief,  or  the  Father  of  his  Country,  writing  a  farewell 
address.  By  some  freak  of  fate,  Stuart's  'Athenaeum'  por- 
trait of  an  ideal  and  imposing,  but  solemn  and  weary, 
Washington  at  the  age  of  sixty-four  has  become  the  most 
popular.  This  year  it  has  been  reproduced  as  the  'officiaT 
portrait,  and  placed  in  every  school  in  the  country;  so  we 
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may  expect  that  new  generations  of  American  school- 
children will  be  brought  up  with  the  idea  that  Washing- 
ton was  a  solemn  old  bore.  If  only  Charles  Willson 
Peak's  portrait  of  him  as  a  handsome  and  gallant  sol- 
dier could  have  been  used  instead!  Or  one  of  the  charm- 
ing miniatures  that  shows  him  as  a  young  man  exulting 
in  his  strength!  x  His  older  biographers,  too,  have  con- 
spired to  create  the  legend;  and  the  recent  efforts  to 
'popularize'  Washington  have  taken  the  unfortunate  line 
of  trying  to  make  him  out  something  that  he  was  not: 
a  churchman,  politician,  engineer,  business  man,  real- 
tor, or  even  'travelling  man.'  These  attempts  to  degrade 
a  hero  to  a  'go-getter/  an  aristocrat  to  a  vulgarian,  re- 
mind one  of  the  epitaph  that  Aristotle  wished  to  have 
carved  on  the  tomb  of  Plato:  Hie  jacet  homo,  quern  non 
licet,  non  decet,  impiis  vel  ignorantibus  laudare  ('Here 
lies  a  man  whom  it  is  neither  permissible  nor  proper  for 
the  irreverent  or  the  ignorant  to  praise'). 

Perhaps  it  is  not  the  fault  of  the  painters  and  biog- 
raphers that  we  think  of  Washington  as  an  old  man,  but 
because  his  outstanding  qualities — wisdom,  poise,  and 
serenity — are  not  die  qualities  usually  associated  with 
youth.  He  seemed  to  have  absorbed,  wrote  Emerson, 
"all  the  serenity  of  America,  and  left  none  for  his  rest- 
less, rickety,  hysterical  countrymen.'  The  Comte  de 
Chasteilux,  one  of  the  French  officers  in  die  war,  said 
that  Washington's  most  characteristic  feature  was  bal- 
ance: 'the  perfect  harmony  existing  between  the  physi- 
cal and  moral  attributes  of  which  he  is  made  up.'  Yet 
Gilbert  Stuart,  after  painting  his  first  portrait  of  Wash- 
ington, said  that  'all  his  features  were  indicative  of  the 
most  ungovernable  passions,  and  had  he  been  born  in 
the  forests,  it  was  his  opinion  that  he  would  have  been 
the  fiercest  man  among  the  savage  tribes/  Both  men 
were  right.  Washington's  qualities  were  so  balanced 
that  his  talents,  which  were  great  but  nothing  extraor- 
dinary, were  more  effective  in  the  long  run  than  those 
of  greater  generals  like  Napoleon,  or  of  bolder  and  more 
original  statesmen  like  Hamilton  and  Jefferson,  Yet  as 
a  young  man  Washington  was  impatient  and  passionate, 
eager  for  glory  in  war,  wealth  in  land,  and  success  in 
love.  Even  in  maturity  his  fierce  temper  would  some- 
times get  the  better  of  him.  In  Cambridge,  at  his  head- 
quarters in  the  Craigie  House,  he  once  became  so 
exasperated  at  the  squabbling  of  drunken  soldiers  in  the 
front  yard  that,  forgetting  the  dignity  of  a  general,  he 
rushed  forth  and  laid  out'  a  few  of  the  brawlers  with 
his  own  fists;  and  then,  much  relieved,  returned  to  his 
study.  Under  great  provocation  he  would  break  out 
with  a  torrent  of  Olympian  oaths  that  terrified  the 
younger  men  on  his  staff.  Tobias  Lear,  the  smooth  young 
Harvard  graduate  who  became  Washington's  private 
secretary,  admitted  that  the  most  dreadful  experience  in 
his  life  was  hearing  the  General  swear! 


It  was  only  through  the  severest  self-discipline  that 
Washington  attained  his  characteristic  poise  and  seren- 
ity. Discipline  is  not  a  popular  word  nowadays,  for  we 
associate  it  with  schoolmasters,  drill-sergeants,  and  dic- 
tators; and  it  was  certainly  not  discipline  of  that  sort 
tliat  made  the  passionate  young  Washington  into  an 
effective  man.  His  discipline  came  in  a  very  small  part 
from  parents,  masters,  or  superiors;  and  in  no  respect 
from  institutions.  It  came  from  environment,  from  a 
philosophy  of  life  that  he  imbibed  at  an  impressionable 
age;  but  most  of  all  from  his  own  will.  He  apprehended 
the  great  truth  diat  man  can  only  be  free  through  mas- 
tery of  himself.  Instead  of  allowing  his  passions  to  spend 
themselves,  he  restrained  them.  Instead  of  indulging 
himself  in  a  life  of  pleasure, — for  which  he  had  ample 
means  at  the  age  of  twenty, — he  placed  duty  first.  In 
fact  he  followed  exactly  that  course  of  conduct  which, 
according  to  the  second-hand  popularizers  of  Freud, 
makes  a  person  'thwarted,'  "inhibited/  and  *repre«sed.? 
Yet  Washington  became  a  liberated,  successful,  and 
serene  man.  The  process  can  hardly  fail  to  interest  young 
men  who  are  struggling  with  the  same  difficulties  as 
Washington—although,  I  am  bound  to  say,  under  the 
fax  more  difficult  conditions  of  depression  and  mechani- 
zation. 

Whence  came  this  impulse  to  self -discipline?  We  can 
find  nothing  to  account  for  it  in  the  little  we  know  of 
Washington's  heredity.  His  family  was  gende  but  un- 
distinguished. George  knew  little  of  his  forbears  and 
cared  less,  although  he  used  the  family  coat  of  arms. 
Lawrence  Washington,  sometime  Fellow  of  Brasenose 
College,  Oxford,  was  ejected  from  his  living  by  the 
Roundheads  as  a  'malignant  Royalist.'  His  son  John 
came  to  Virginia  by  way  of  Barbados  as  mate  of  a 
tobacco-ship,  settled  diere,  and  became  an  Indian 
fighter,  so  undisciplined  as  to  embarrass  the  Governor 
of  Virginia  as  much  as  the  Indians.  His  son  Law- 
rence, father  of  Augustine,  George's  father,  earned  a 
competence  in  the  merchant  marine  and  settled  down 
to  planting.  Love  of  the  land  was  a  trait  which  all 
Washingtons  had  in  common:  they  might  seek  wealth 
at  sea  or  glory  in  war,  but  happiness  diey  found  only  in 
the  work  and  sport  that  came  from  owning  and  culti- 
vating land. 

Usually  the  Washingtons  married  their  social  betters, 
but  the  second  marriage  of  George's  father  was  an  ex- 
ception. Mary  Ball,  the  mother  of  Washington,  has 
been  the  object  of  much  sentimental  writing;  but  the 
cold  record  of  her  own  and  her  sons'  letters  shows  her 
to  have  been  grasping,  querulous,  and  vulgar.  She  was 
a  selfish  and  exacting  mother,  whom  most  of  her  chil- 
dren avoided  as  soon  and  as  early  as  they  could;  to 
whom  they  did  their  duty,  but  rendered  litde  love.  It 
was  this  sainted  mother  of  Washington  who  opposed 
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almost  everything  that  he  did  for  the  public  good,  who 
wished  his  sense  of  duty  to  end  with  his  duty  to  her, 
who  pestered  him  in  his  campaigns  by  complaining  let- 
ters, and  who  at  a  dark  moment  of  the  Revolutionary 
War  increased  his  anxieties  by  strident  complaints  of 
neglect  and  starvation.  Yet  for  one  thing  Americans 
may  well  be  grateful  to  Mary  Ball:  her  selfishness  lost 
George  an  opportunity  to  become  midshipman  in  the 
Royal  Navy,  a  school  whence  few  Americans  emerged 
other  than  as  loyal  subjects  of  the  King. 

There  is  only  one  other  subject  connected  with  Wash- 
ington upon  which  there  has  been  more  false  sentiment, 
misrepresentation,  and  mendacity  than  on  that  of  his 
mother,  and  that  is  his  religion.  Washington's  religion 
was  that  of  an  eighteenth-century  gentleman.  Baptized 
in  the  Church  of  England,  he  attended  service  occasion- 
ally as  a  young  man,  and  more  regularly  in  middle  age, 
as  one  of  the  duties  of  his  station.  He  believed  in  God : 
the  eighteenth-century  Supreme  Being,  a  Divine  Phi- 
losopher who  ruled  all  things  for  the  best.  He  was  cer- 
tain of  a  Providence  in  die  affairs  of  men.  By  the  same 
token,  he  was  completely  tolerant  of  other  people's  be- 
liefs, more  so  than  the  American  democracy  of  today; 
for  in  a  letter  to  the  Swedenborgian  church  of  Balti- 
more he  wrote,  'In  this  enlightened  age  and  in  the  land 
of  equal  liberty  it  is  our  boast  that  a  man's  religious  ten- 
ets will  not  forfeit  the  protection  of  the  law,  nor  deprive 
him  of  the  right  of  attaining  and  holding  the  highest 
offices  that  are  known  in  the  United  States.'  But  Wash- 
ington never  became  an  active  member  of  any  Christian 
church.  Even  after  his  marriage  to  a  devout  church- 
woman,  and  when  as  President  of  the  United  States  the 
eyes  of  all  men  were  upon  him,  he  never  joined  Martha 
in  the  beautiful  and  comfortable  sacrament  of  the  body 
and  blood  of  Christ.  The  story  of  the  "prayer  at  Valley 
Forge"  is  pure  fable,  and  "George  Washington's  Prayer" 
is  a  pious  fabrication.  Christianity  had  little  or  no  part 
in  that  discipline  which  made  "Washington  more  humble 
and  gende  than  any  of  the  great  captains,  less  proud  and 
ambitious  than  most  of  the  statesmen  who  have  pro- 
claimed themselves  disciples  of  the  Nazarene.  His  in- 
spiration, as  we  shall  see,  came  from  an  entirely  different 
source. 

Washington  gained  little  discipline  from  book-learn- 
ing; but  like  all  young  Virginians  of  the  day  he  led  an 
active  outdoor  life  which  gave  him  a  magnificent  phy- 
sique. When  fully  grown  he  stood  a  little  over  six  feet, 
and  weighed  from  175  to  200  pounds.  Broad-shouldered 
and  straight-backed,  he  carried  his  head  erect  and  his 
chin  up,  and  showed  a  good  leg  on  horseback.  There  is 
no  reason  to  doubt  the  tradition  of  his  prowess  at  run- 
ning, leaping,  wresding,  and  horsemanship.  The  han- 
dling of  horses,  in  which  Washington  was  skilled  at  an 


early  age,  is  one  of  the  best  means  of  discipline  that  a 
youngster  can  have:  for  he  who  cannot  control  himself 
can  never  handle  a  spirited  horse;  and  for  the  same 
reason  fox-hunting  on  horseback,  which  was  Washing- 
ton's favorite  sport,  is  the  making  or  the  breaking  of  & 
courageous  and  considerate  gendeman.  George  may  not 
have  actually  thrown  a  dollar  across  the  Rappahannock 
(though  as  one  elderly  punster  remarked,  'a  dollar  went 
farther  in  those  days!');  but  his  amazing  physical  vital- 
ity is  proved  by  an  incident  of  his  reconnaissance  to  the 
Ohio.  At  the  close  of  December,  1753,  he  and  the  scout 
Christopher  Gist  attempted  to  cross  the  river  just  above 
the  site  of  Pittsburgh,  on  a  raft  of  their  own  making. 
The  river  was  full  of  floating  ice,  and  George,  while  try- 
ing to  shove  the  raft  away  from  an  ice-floe  with  his  set- 
ting-pole, fell  overboard,  but  managed  to  climb  aboard 
again.  They  were  forced  to  land  on  an  island  and  spend 
the  night  there  without  fire  or  dry  clothing.  Gist,  the 
professional  woodsman,  who  had  not  been  in  the  water, 
froze  all  his  fingers  and  some  of  his  toes;  but  Washing- 
ton suffered  no  ill  effects  from  the  exposure.  For  that, 
his  healthy  Virginia  boyhood  may  be  thanked. 

His  formal  education  was  scanty.  The  colonial  colleges 
provided  a  classical  discipline  more  severe  and  selective 
than  that  of  their  successors, — for  higher  education  had 
to  become  painless  in  America  before  it  could  be  popu- 
lar,— but  George  had  none  of  these  'advantages.'  There 
were  no  means  to  prepare  him  for  William  and  Mary, 
the  college  of  the  Virginia  gentry;  his  father  died  when 
he  was  eleven  years  old;  and  his  only  schoolmasters  were 
chosen  haphazardly,  as  was  natural  for  a  younger  son  in 
a  land-poor  family.  Endowed  with  the  blood  and  the 
instincts  of  a  gentleman,  he  was  not  given  a  gentleman's 
education,  as  he  became  painfully  aware  when  at  ado- 
lescence he  went  to  live  with  his  half-brother  at  Mount 
Vernon. 

In  modern  phrase,  George  was  'parked'  on  the  estate 
which  would  one  day  be  his.  Evidently  there  had  been 
some  sort  of  family  consultation  about  what  to  do  with 
him;  and  Lawrence  good-naturedly  offered  to  take  him 
in  hand,  if  only  to  get  him  away  from  the  exigent 
mother.  Lawrence  Washington,  his  father's  principal 
heir  and  hope,  had  been  sent  to  England  for  bis  school- 
ing, had  served  under  Admiral  Vernon  in  the  War  of 
Jenkins's  Ear,  and  had  inherited  the  bulk  of  his  father's 
property,  to  the  exclusion  of  George  and  the  four  younger 
brothers  and  sisters.  The  proximity  of  Mount  Vernon 
to  the  vast  estates  of  the  Fairfax  family  in  the  Northern 
Neck  of  Virginia  gave  Lawrence  his  opportunity.  He 
married  a  Fairfax,  and  was  admitted  to  the  gay  charmed 
circle  of  the  First  Families  of  Virginia.  He  was  already 
a  well-established  gendeman  of  thirty  when  his  hobble- 
dehoy half-brother  came  to  stay. 
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George  was  then  a  tall,  gangling  lad  of  sixteen  years, 
with  enormous  hands  and  feet  that  were  continually  get- 
ting in  his  way.  Young  girls  giggled  when  he  entered  a 
room,  and  burst  out  laughing  at  his  awkward  attempts 
to  court  them.  He  was  conscious  that  he  did  not  'be- 
long,' and  made  every  effort  to  improve  his  manners. 
About  three  years  before,  a  schoolmaster  had  made  him 
copy  out  no  'Rules  of  Civility'  from  a  famous  handbook 
by  one  Hawkins — a  popular  guide  to  good  manners  al- 
ready a  century  and  a  half  old;  and  George  was  prob- 
ably glad  to  have  this  manuscript  manual  of  social 
etiquette  ready  to  consult.  One  of  the  most  touching  and 
human  pictures  of  Washington  is  that  of  the  overgrown 
schoolboy  solemnly  conning  old  Hawkins's  warnings 
against  scratching  oneself  at  table,  picking  one's  teeth 
with  a  fork,  or  cracking  fleas  in  company,  lest  he  commit 
serious  'breaks'  in  the  houses  of  the  great. 

These  problems  of  social  behavior  no  doubt  occupied 
considerable  space  in  Washington's  adolescent  thoughts. 
But  he  was  also  preparing  to  be  a  man  of  action.  At 
school  he  had  cared  only  for  mathematics.  He  procured 
books,  progressed  farther  than  his  schoolmaster  could 
take  him,  and  so  qualified  to  be  surveyor  to  Lord  Fair- 
fax. This  great  gentleman  and  landowner  had  much 
surveying  to  be  done  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  and  it 
was  difficult  to  find  men  with  enough  mathematics  to 
qualify  as  surveyors,  or  with  sufficient  sobriety  to  run  a 
line  straight  and  see  a  job  through.  So  George  at  sixteen 
earned  as  Lord  Fairfax's  surveyor  the  high  salary  of  a 
doubloon  (about  $7.50)  a  day,  most  of  which  he  saved 
up  and  invested  in  land.  For  he  had  early  decided  that 
in  the  fresh  lands  of  the  Virginian  Valley  and  the  West 
lay  the  road  to  position,  competence,  and  happiness.  His 
personality  as  well  as  his  excellent  surveying  earned  him 
the  friendship  of  the  Fairfaxes,  liberal  and  intelligent 
gendemen;  and  this,  as  we  shall  see,  was  of  first  impor- 
tance in  Washington's  moral  and  intellectual  develop- 
ment. 

That  friendship,  not  the  doubloon  a  day,  was  the  first 
and  most  fortunate  gain  from  his  surveying  job;  the 
second  was  the  contact  which  it  gave  young  Washington 
with  frontiersmen,  with  Indians,  and  with  that  great 
teacher  of  self-reliance,  the  wilderness.  He  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  a  discipline  that  few  of  us  can  get  today.  We 
are  born  in  crowded  cities,  and  attend  crowded  schools 
and  colleges;  we  take  our  pleasure  along  crowded  high- 
ways and  in  crowded  places  of  amusement;  we  are 
tempted  to  assert  ourselves  by  voice  rather  than  deed,  to 
advertise,  to  watch  the  clock,  escape  responsibility,  and 
leave  decisions  to  others.  But  a  hungry  woodsman  could 
not  afford  to  lose  patience  with  a  deer  he  was  trying  to 
shoot,  or  with  a  trout  he  was  trying  to  catch;  and  it  did 
not  help  him  much  to  'bawl  out'  an  Indian.  If  you  can- 


not discipline  yourself  to  quiet  and  caution  in  the  wilder- 
ness, you  won't  get  far;  and  if  you  make  the  wrong  de- 
cision in  woods  infested  with  savages,  you  will  probably 
have  no  opportunity  to  make  another.  What  our  New 
England  forbears  learned  from  the  sea — that  tough  old 
nurse  who  plays  no  favorites  and  suffers  no  weaklings — 
Washington  learned  from  the  wilderness. 

His  life  from  sixteen  to  twenty  was  not  all  spent  on 
forest  trails.  This  was  the  golden  age  of  the  Old  Do- 
minion, the  fifteen  years  from  1740  to  the  French  and 
Indian  War.  The  old  roughness  and  crudeness  were 
passing  away.  Peace  reigned  over  the  land,  high  prices 
ruled  for  tobacco,  immigrants  were  pouring  into  the 
back  country;  the  traditional  Virginia  of  Thackeray  and 
Vachel  Lindsay — 'Land  of  the  gaundet  and  the  glove' 
— came  into  being.  Living  in  Virginia  at  that  time  was 
like  riding  on  the  sparkling  crest  of  a  great  wave  just 
before  it  breaks  and  spreads  into  dull,  shallow  pools. 
At  Mount  Vernon,  on  the  verge  of  the  wilderness,  you 
felt  the  zest  of  sharp  contrasts,  and  received  the  dis- 
cipline that  comes  from  life.  On  the  one  side  were 
mansion  houses  where  young  Washington  could  learn 
manners  and  philosophy  from  gentlefolk.  He  took  part 
in  all  the  sports  and  pastimes  of  his  social  equals:  danc- 
ing and  card-playing  and  flirting  with  the  girls.  When 
visiting  a  town  like  Williamsburg  he  never  missed  a 
show;  and  later  as  President  he  was  a  patron  of  the  new 
American  drama.  He  loved  gunning,  fox-hunting, 
horse-racing,  and  all  the  gentleman's  field  sports  of  the 
day;  he  bet  small  sums  at  cards,  and  larger  sums  on  the 
ponies — and  was  a  good  loser.  He  liked  to  make  an  im- 
pression by  fine  new  clothes,  and  by  riding  unruly  steeds 
when  girls  were  looking  on ;  for  though  a  graceful  figure 
on  horseback  he  was  ungainly  afoot.  He  belonged  to 
clubs  of  men  who  dined  at  taverns  and  drank  like  gende- 
men; that  is  to  say,  they  drank  as  much  wine  as  they 
could  hold  without  getting  drunk — the  opposite  of  mod- 
ern drinking,  the  object  of  which  appears  to  be  to  get 
'as  drunk  as  a  lord'  on  as  little  liquor  as  possible.  To- 
bacco, curiously  enough,  made  George's  head  swim ;  but 
he  learned  to  smoke  the  peace-pipe  with  Indians  when 
necessary  without  disgracing  himself. 

On  the  other  side  of  Mount  Vernon  were  log  cabins, 
and  all  the  crude  elements  of  American  life:  Scotch  and 
'Pennsylvania  Dutch,'  and  other  poor  whites  who  as 
insubordinate  soldiers  would  prove  the  severest  test  of 
Washington's  indefatigable  patience,  and  proof  of  his 
power  over  men.  The  incidents  of  roughing  it,  such  as 
the  'one  thread  bear  blanket  with  double  its  weight  of 
vermin,  such  as  lice,  fleas,  etc.,'  which  he  records  in  the 
journal  of  his  first  surveying  trip,  were  not  very  pleasant 
at  first,  but  he  took  it  all  with  good  humor  and  good 
sportsmanship.  A  little  town  called  Alexandria  sprang 
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up  about  a  tobacco  warehouse  and  wharf,  and  young 
Washington  made  the  first  survey  of  it.  A  Masonic 
Lodge  was  formed  at  Fredericksburg,  and  George,  who 
was  a  good  'joiner,'  became  brother  to  all  the  rising 
journalists  and  lawyers  of  the  northern  colonies.  The 
deep  Potomac  flowed  past  Mount  Vernon,  bearing  ships 
of  heavy  burthen  to  the  Chesapeake  and  overseas;  you 
sent  your  orders  to  England  every  year  with  your  tobacco, 
and  ships  returned  with  the  latest  modes  and  manners, 
books  and  gazettes,  and  letters  full  of  coffee-house  gos- 
sip. London  did  not  seem  very  far  away,  and  young 
George  confessed  in  a  letter  that  he  hoped  to  visit  that 
'gay  Matrapolis'  before  long. 

It  was  probably  just  as  well  that  he  did  not  visit  Lon- 
don, for  he  had  the  best  and  purest  English  tradition  in 
Virginia.  When  Washington  was  in  his  later  teens,  just 
when  a  young  man  is  fumbling  for  a  philosophy  of  life, 
he  came  into  intimate  contact  with  several  members  of 
the  Fairfax  family.  They  were  of  that  eighteenth-century 
Whig  gentry  which  conformed  outwardly  to  Christian- 
ity, but  derived  their  real  inspiration  from  Marcus  Aure- 
Uus,  Plutarch,  and  the  Stoic  philosophers.  Thomas,  sixth 
Lord  Fairfax,  was  a  nobleman  devoted  to  'Revolution 
Principles' — the  'Glorious  Revolution'  of  1688,  in  which 
his  father  had  taken  an  active  part.  Of  the  same  line  was 
that  General  Lord  Fairfax,  commander-in-chief  of  the 
New  Model  Army,  who  of  all  great  soldiers  in  English 
history  most  resembles  Washington.  The  ideal  of  this 
family  was  a  noble  simplicity  of  living,  and  a  calm  ac- 
ceptance of  life:  duty  to  the  Commonwealth,  generosity 
to  fellow-men,  unfaltering  courage  and  enduring  virtue;  . 
in  a  word,  the  Stoic  philosophy  which  overlaps  Christian 
ethics  more  than  any  other  discipline  of  the  ancients.  A 
Stoic  never  evaded  life :  he  faced  it.  A  Stoic  never  avoided 
responsibility :  he  accepted  it.  A  Stoic  not  only  believed 
in  liberty :  he  practised  it. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that  young  Washington 
read  much  Stoic  philosophy,  for  he  was  no  great  reader 
at  any  time;  but  he  must  have  absorbed  it  from  constant 
social  intercourse  with  the  Fairfaxes  of  Belvoir,  neigh- 
bors whom  he  saw  constandy.  At  Belvoir  lived  George 
William  Fairfax,  eight  years  Washington's  senior,  and 
his  companion  in  surveying  expeditions.  Anne,  the 
widow  of  Lawrence  Washington,  was  Fairfax's  sister, 
and  Sally,  the  lady  with  whom  George  Washington  was 
so  happy — and  so  miserable — as  to  fall  in  love,  was  his 
wife.  Books  were  there,  if  he  wanted  them.  North's 
Plutarch  was  in  every  gentleman's  library,  and  it  was 
Plutarch  who  wrote  the  popular  life  of  Cato,  Washing- 
ton's favorite  character  in  history — not  crabbed  Cato  the 
Censor,  but  Cato  of  pent-up  Utica.  At  the  age  of  seven- 
teen, Washington  himself  owned  an  outline,  in  English, 
of  the  principal  Dialogues  of  Seneca  the  younger,  'sharp- 
est of  all  the  Stoicks,'  The  mere  chapter  headings  are 


the  moral  axioms  that  Washington  followed  through 
life: 

A  Sensual  Life  is  a  Miserable  Life 

Hope  and  Fear  are  the  Bane  of  Human  Life 

An  Honest  Man  can  never  be  outdone  in  Courtesy 

A  Good  man  can  never  be  Miserable,  nor  a  Wicked  man 

Happy 
The  Contempt  of  Death  makes  all  the  Miseries  of  Life  Easy 

to  us 

And  of  the  many  passages  that  young  Washington 
evidendy  took  to  heart,  one  may  select  this  (p.  95) : 

No  man  is  born  wise:  but  Wisdom  and  Virtue  require  a 
Tutor;  though  we  can  easily  learn  to  be  Vicious  without  a 
Master.  It  is  Philosophy  that  gives  us  a  Veneration  for  God; 
a  Charity  for  our  Neighbor;  that  teaches  us  our  Duty  to 
Heaven,  and  Exhorts  us  to  an  Agreement  one  with  another. 
It  unmasks  things  that  are  terrible  to  us,  asswages  our  Lusts, 
refutes  our  Errors,  restrains  our  Luxury,  Reproves  our  avar- 
ice, and  works  strangely  on  tender  Natures. 

Washington  read  Addison's  tragedy  Cato  in  company 
with  his  beloved;  and  if  they  did  not  act  it  together  in 
private  theatricals,  George  expressed  the  wish  that  they 
might.  At  Valley  Forge,  when  the  morale  of  the  army 
needed  a  stimulus,  Washington  caused  Cato  to  be  per- 
formed, and  attended  the  performance.  It  was  his  favor- 
ite play,  written,  as  Pope's  prologue  says, 

To  make  mankind  in  conscious  virtue  bold, 
Live  o'er  each  scene,  and  be  what  they  behold. 

Portius,  Cato's  son,  whose  'steddy  temper' 

Can  look  on  guilt,  rebellion,  fraud,  and  Caesar 
In  the  calm  lights  of  mild  Philosophy 

declares  (1,  ii,  40-45) : 

I'll  animate  the  soldiers'  drooping  courage 
With  love  of  freedom,  and  contempt  of  Life: 
I'll  thunder  in  their  ears  their  country's  cause 
And  try  to  rouse  up  all  that's  Roman  in  'em. 
'Tis  not  in  Mortals  to  Command  Success 
But  we'll  do  more,  Sempronius,  we'll  Deserve  it. 

These  last  two  lines  sound  the  note  that  runs  through 
all  Washington's  correspondence  in  the  dark  hours  of 
the  Revolutionary  struggle;  and  these  same  lines  are 
almost  the  only  literary  quotations  found  in  the  vast 
body  of  Washington' s  writings.  Many  years  after,  when 
perplexed  and  wearied  by  the  political  squabbles  of  his 
presidency  and  longing  to  retire  to  Mount  Vernon, 
Washington  quoted  the  last  lines  of  Cato's  advice  to 
Portius  (rv,  iv,  146-154) : 

Let  me  advise  thee  to  retreat  betimes 

To  thy  paternal  seat,  the  Sabine  field, 

Where  the  great  Censor  toil'd  with  his  own  hands, 

And  ell  our  fxagai  Ancestors  ware  blest 
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Isa  humble  virtues,  and  a  rural  life. 

There  live  retired,  pray  for  the  peace  of  Rome: 

Content  thy  self  to  be  obscurely  good. 

When  vice  prevails,  and  impious  men  bear  sway, 

The  post  of  honour  is  a  private  station. 

From  his  camp  with  General  Forbes's  array  in  the 
wilderness  Washington  wrote  to  Sally  Fairfax,  Septem- 
ber 25,  1758: 

I  should  think  our  time  more  agreeably  spent,  believe  me, 
in  playing  a  part  in  Cato  with  the  Company  you  mention, 
and  myself  doubly  happy  in  being  the  Juba  to  such  a  Marcia 
as  you  must  make. 

Marcia  was  the  worthy  daughter  of  Cato,  and  Juba 
her  lover,  the  young  Numidian  prince  to  whom  Syphax 
says 

You  have  not  read  mankind,  your  youth  admires 
The  throws  and  swellings  of  a  Roman  soul 
Cato's  bold  flights,  th'  extravagance  of  Virtue 

To  which  Juba  replies  (11,  iv,  49-58) : 

Turn  up  thy  eyes  to  Catol 
There  may's  thou  see  to  what  a  godlike  height 
The  Roman  virtues  lift  up  mortal  man, 
While  good,  and  just,  and  anxious  for  his  friends, 
He's  still  severely  bent  against  himself; 
Renouncing  sleep,  and  rest,  and  food,  and  ease, 
He  strives  with  thirst  and  hunger,  toil  and  heat; 
And  when  his  fortune  sets  before  him  all 
The  pomps  and  pleasures  that  his  soul  can  wish, 
His  rigid  virtue  will  accept  of  none. 

Given  this  combination — a  young  man  of  innate  noble 
qualities,  seeking  a  philosophy  of  life,  thrown  in  contact 
during  his  most  impressionable  years  with  a  great  gen- 
tleman whom  he  admired,  a  young  gentleman  who  was 
his  best  friend,  and  a  young  lady  whom  he  loved,  all 
three  steeped  in  the  Stoical  tradition — and  what  would 
you  expect?  Can  it  be  a  mere  coincidence  that  this  char- 
acterization of  the  Emperor  Antoninus  Pius  by  his 
adopted  son  Marcus  Aurelius,  the  imperial  Stoic,  so 
perfectly  fits  the  character  of  Washington? 

Take  heed  lest  thou  become  a  Caesar  indeed;  lest  the  pur- 
ple stain  thy  soul.  For  such  things  have  been.  Then  keep 
thyself  simple,  good,  pure,  and  serious;  a  friend  to  justice 
and  the  fear  of  God;  kindly,  affectionate,  and  strong  to  do 
the  right.  Reverence  Heaven  and  succour  man.  Life  is 
short;  and  earthly  existence  yields  but  one  harvest,  holiness 
of  character  and  altruism  of  action.  Be  in  everything  a  true 
disciple  of  Antoninus.  Emulate  his  constancy  in  all  rational 
activity,  his  unvarying  equability,  his  purity,  bis  cheerful- 
ness of  countenance,  his  sweetness,  his  contempt  for  noto- 
riety, and  his  eagerness  to  come  at  the  root  of  the  matter. 

Remember  how  he  would  never  dismiss  any  subject  until 
he  had  gained  a  dear  insight  into  it  and  grasped  it  thor- 


oughly; how  he  bore  with  the  injustice  of  his  detractors  and 
never  retorted  in  kind;  how  he  did  nothJig  in  haste,  turned  a 
deaf  ear  to  the  professional  tale-bearers,  and  showed  himself 
an  acute  judge  of  characters  and  actions,  devoid  of  all  re- 
proachf ulness,  timidity,  suspiciousness,  and  sophistry;  how 
easily  he  was  satisfied,— for  instance,  with  lodging,  bed, 
clothing,  food,  and  servants,— how  fond  of  work  and  how 
patient;  capable,  thanks  to  his  frugal  diet,  of  remaining  at 
his  post  from  morning  till  night,  having  apparendy  sub- 
jected even  the  operations  of  nature  to  his  will;  firm  and 
constant  in  friendship,  tolerant  of  the  most  outspoken  criti- 
cism of  his  opinions,  delighted  if  any  one  could  make  a 
better  suggestion  than  himself,  and,  finally,  deeply  religious 
without  any  trace  of  superstition. 

When  Washington  was  twenty  years  old,  his  brother 
Lawrence  died.  George,  next  heir  by  their  father's  will, 
stepped  into  his  place  as  proprietor  of  Mount  Vernon. 
At  this  stage  of  his  life,  George  did  not  greatly  enjoy 
the  exacting  task  of  running  a  great  plantation;  he 
thirsted  for  glory  in  war.  But  he  soon  began  to  enlarge 
and  improve  bis  holdings,  and  in  the  end  came  to  love 
the  land  as  nothing  else.  Late  in  life,  when  the  First 
Citizen  of  the  World,  he  wrote,  'How  much  more  de- 
lightful is  the  task  of  making  improvements  on  the 
earth  than  all  the  vain-glory  which  can  be  acquired  from 
ravaging  it  by  the  most  uninterrupted  career  of  con- 
quests.9 And  again,  'To  see  plants  rise  from  the  earth 
and  flourish  by  the  superior  skill  and  bounty  of  the 
laborer  fills  a  contemplative  mind  with  ideas  which  are 
more  easy  to  be  conceived  than  expressed.'  That  was  the 
way. with  all  Washington's  ideas:  they  were  more  easily 
conceived  and  executed  than  expressed  on  paper.  Ideas 
did  not  interest  him,  nor  was  he  interested  in  himself. 
Hence  the  disappointing  matter-of-fact  objectiveness  of 
his  letters  and  diaries. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  clear  from  Washington's  diaries  that 
farming  was  a  great  factor  in  his  discipline.  For  the  lot 
of  a  Virginia  planter  was  not  as  romance  has  colored  it. 
Slaves  had  to  be  driven,  or  they  ate  out  your  substance; 
overseers  watched,  or  they  slacked  and  stole;  accounts 
rigidly  balanced,  or  you  became  poorer  every  year.  There 
were  droughts,  and  insect  pests,  and  strange  maladies 
among  the  cattle.  Washington's  life  at  Mount  Vernon 
was  one  of  constant  experiment,  unremitting  labor,  un- 
wearying patience.  It  was  a  continual  war  against  human 
error,  insect  enemies,  and  tradition.  He  might  provide 
improved  flails  and  a  clean  threshing  floor  in  his  new 
barn;  when  his  back  was  turned  the  overseer  would 
have  the  wheat  out  in  the  yard,  to  be  trod  into  the  muck 
by  the  cattle.  His  books  prove  that  he  was  an  eager  and 
bold  experimenter  in  that  'new  husbandry'  of  which 
Coke  of  Norfolk  was  the  great  exponent.  There  were 
slave  blacksmiths,  carpenters,  and  bricklayers;  a  cider 
press  and  a  still-house,  where  excellent  corn  and  rye 
whiskey  was  made,  and  sold  in  barrels  made  by  the 
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slaves  from  plantation  oak.  Herring  and  shad  fisheries 
in  the  Potomac  provided  food  for  the  slaves;  a  grist-mill 
turned  Washington's  improved  strain  of  wheat  into  flour, 
which  was  taken  to  market  in  his  own  schooner,  which 
he  could  handle  like  a  down-east  skipper.  Indeed,  it  is  in 
his  husbandry  that  we  can  earliest  discern  those  qualities 
that  made  Washington  the  first  soldier  and  statesman  of 
America.  As  landed  proprietor  no  less  than  as  com- 
mander-in-chief, he  showed  executive  ability,  the  power 
of  planning  for  a  distant  end,  and  a  capacity  for  taking 
infinite  pains.  Neither  drought  nor  defeat  could  turn 
him  from  a  course  that  he  discerned  to  be  proper  and 
right;  but  in  farming  as  in  war  he  learned  from  failure, 
and  grew  in  stature  from  loss  and  adversity. 

Not  long  after  inheriting  Mount  Vernon,  Washington 
had  opportunity  to  test  what  his  brother  had  taught  him 
of  military  tactics  and  the  practice  of  arms.  Drilling 
and  tactics,  like  surveying,  were  a  projection  of  Wash- 
ington's mathematical  mind;  like  every  born  strategist 
he  could  see  moving  troops  in  his  mind's  eye,  march  and 
deploy  them  and  calculate  the  time  to  a  minute.  He 
devoured  accounts  of  Frederick's  campaigns,  and  doubt- 
less dreamt  of  directing  a  great  battle  on  a  grassy  plain 
— a  terrain  he  was  destined  never  to  find  in  this  shaggy 
country.  As  one  of  the  first  landowners  in  the  county, 
at  twenty  he  was  commissioned  major  of  militia.  He 
then  asked  for  and  obtained  the  post  of  adjutant  of 
militia  for  the  county.  The  settlement  of  his  brother's 
affairs  brought  him  into  contact  with  Governor  Din- 
widdie,  a  shrewd  Scot  who  knew  a  dependable  young 
man  when  he  saw  one;  and  from  this  came  his  first  great 
opportunity. 

At  twenty-one  he  was  sent  on  a  highly  confidential 
and  difficult  thousand-mile  reconnaissance  through  the 
back  country  from  western  Virginia  to  the  Ohio,  and 
almost  to  the  shores  of  Lake  Eric.  This  young  man  just 
past  his  majority  showed  a  caution  in  wilderness  work, 
a  diplomatic  skill  in  dealing  with  Indians,  and  a  courte- 
ous firmness  in  dealing  with  French  commanders  that 
would  have  done  credit  to  a  man  twice  his  age.  But  on 
his  next  mission,  one  notes  with  a  feeling  of  relief,  youth- 
ful impetuosity  prevailed.  Unmindful  that  one  must 
always  let  the  enemy  make  the  first  aggression,  our  young 
lieutenant-colonel  fired  the  shot  that  began  the  Seven 
Years  War. 

A  phrase  of  the  young  soldier's  blithe  letter  to  his 
younger  brother:  'I  heard  the  bullets  whistle,  and  believe 
me,  there  is  something  charming  in  the  sound,'  got  into 
the  papers,  and  gave  sophisticated  London  a  good  laugh. 
Even  George  the  Second  heard  it  and  remarked,  'He 
would  not  say  so,  if  he  had  been  used  to  hear  many.' 
That  time  would  come  soon  enough.  Washington's  shot 
in  the  silent  wilderness  brought  the  French  and  Indians 
buzzing  about  his  ears.  He  retired  to  Fort  Necessity, 
which  he  had  caused  to  be  built  in  a  large  meadow,  hop- 


ing to  tempt  the  enemy  to  a  pitched  battle.  But  the  enemy 
was  so  inconsiderate!  He  swarmed  about  the  fort  in  such 
numbers  that  Washington  was  lucky  to  be  allowed  to 
capitulate  and  go  home;  for  this  was  one  of  those  wars 
that  was  not  yet  a  war — it  was  not  declared  till  two  years 
after  the  fighting  began.  The  enemy  was  so  superior  in 
numbers  that  nobody  blamed  Washington;  and  when 
General  Braddock  arrived  with  an  army  of  regulars,  he 
invited  the  young  frontier  leader  to  accompany  his  expe- 
dition into  the  wilderness. 

There  is  no  need  here  to  repeat  the  tale  of  Braddock's 
defeat,  except  to  say  that  the  general's  stupidity  and  the 
colonel's  part  in  saving  what  could  be  saved  have  both 
been  exaggerated.  Parkman  wrote  in  his  classic  Mont- 
calm and  Wolfe,  'Braddock  has  been  charged  with 
marching  blindly  into  an  ambuscade;  but  it  was  not  so. 
There  was  no  ambuscade;  and  had  there  been  one,  he 
would  have  found  it.'  That  is  the  truth  of  the  matter; 
and  whilst  Washington's  behavior  was  creditable  in 
every  respect,  he  did  not  save  Braddock's  army;  the 
French  and  Indians  were  simply  too  busy  despoiling 
the  dead  and  wounded,  to  pursue. 

Shortly  after  Washington  reached  Alexandria,  the 
annual  electoral  campaign  began  for  members  of  the 
Virginia  Assembly.  In  a  political  dispute  the  Colonel 
said  something  insulting  to  a  quick-tempered  little  fel- 
low named  Payne,  who  promptly  knocked  him  down 
with  a  hickory  stick.  Soldiers  rushed  up  to  avenge  Wash- 
ington, who  recovered  just  in  time  to  tcli  them  he  was  not 
hurt,  and  could  take  care  of  himself,  thank  you!  The 
next  day  he  wrote  to  Payne  requesting  an  interview  at  a 
tavern.  The  little  man  arrived,  expecting  a  demand  for 
an  apology,  or  a  challenge.  Instead,  Washington  apolo- 
gized for  his  insult  which  had  provoked  the  blow,  hoped 
that  Payne  was  satisfied,  and  offered  his  hand.  Some  of 
Washington's  biographers  cannot  imagine  or  understand 
such  conduct.  One  of  them  brackets  this  episode  with 
the  cherry-tree  yarn  as  'stories  so  silly  and  so  foolishly 
impossible  that  they  do  not  deserve  an  instant's  con- 
sideration.' Another  explains  Washington's  conduct  as 
a  result  of  his  defeat  at  Fort  Necessity:  Washington  was 
crushed  into  such  meekness  at  this  time  that  .  .  .  instead 
of  retaliating  or  challenging  the  fellow  to  a  duel,  he 
apologized.'  But  the  incident,  which  has  been  well  sub- 
stantiated, occurred  after  Braddock's  defeat,  not  Wash- 
ington's; and  it  was  due  to  Stoical  magnanimity,  not 
Christian  meekness.  'It  is  the  Part  of  a  Great  Mind  to 
despise  Injuries,'  says  Seneca  the  younger,  in  the 
L'Estrange  translation  that  Washington  owned.  The 
Payne  affair  was  merely  an  early  instance  of  what  Wash- 
ington was  doing  all  his  life:  admitting  he  was  wrong 
when  he  was  convinced  he  was  in  the  wrong,  and  doing 
the  handsome  thing  in  a  gendemaniy  manner.  A  man 
who  took  that  attitude  became  impregnable  to  attack  by 
itidans  or  any  one  else.  For  a  young  man  of  twenty- 
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three  to  take  it,  meant  that  he  had  firm  hold  of  a  great 
philosophy. 

During  the  next  two  years,  Washington  had  charge  of 
the  frontier  defenses  of  Virginia,  and  a  chain  of  thirty 
garrisoned  stockades  which  followed  the  Shenandoah 
Valley  and  its  outer  bulwarks  from  Winchester  to  the 
North  Carolina  line.  In  the  execution  of  this  command 
he  showed  a  prodigious  physical  activity,  often  riding 
thirty  miles  a  day  for  several  days  over  wilderness  trails. 
His  letters  show  a  youthful  touchiness  about  rank  and 
recognition;  he  sorely  tried  the  patience  of  Governor 
Dinwiddie,  who,  to  Washington's  evident  surprise,  ac- 
cepted a  proffered  resignation;  but  he  was  soon  reap- 
pointed and  took  a  leading  part  in  General  Forbes's  ex- 
pedition against  Fort  Duquesne.  It  was  merely  to  settle 
a  question  of  precedence  that  Washington  undertook  a 
long  journey  to  interview  Governor  Shirley,  the  com- 
mander-in-chief at  Boston.  One  aid  and  two  servants, 
clad  in  new  London  liveries  of  the  Washington  colors 
and  mounted  on  horses  with  the  Washington  arms 
embroidered  on  their  housings,  accompanied  their 
Colonel;  for  Washington  had  a  young  man's  natural 
love  of  showing  off.  He  stopped  with  great  folk  on  the 
way  and  gave  generous  tips  to  their  servants;  he  enjoyed 
seeing  Bostoaians  gape  at  the  servants  in  scarlet  and 
white  livery — somewhat  soiled  by  travel  to  be  sure, 
although  they  had  stopped  in  New  York  long  enough  to 
have  everything  cleaned,  and  the  Colonel  had  two  new 
uniforms  made  in  Boston.  But  Washington  never  made 
the  mistake  of  wearing  splendid  clothes  on  the  wrong 
occasion.  In  the  French  and  Indian  War  he  wore  a  plain 
neutral-colored  uniform  instead  of  British  scarlet,  and 
dressed  his  men  as  frontiersmen,  in  buckskin  and  mocas- 
sins, so  that  they  carried  no  superfluous  weight  and 
offered  no  mark  to  the  Indians. 

As  a  young  officer  he  often  became  impatient  with  the 
frontier  folk — their  short-sighted  selfishness  in  refusing 
to  unite  under  his  command,  their  lack  of  discipline  and 
liability  to  panic,  and  the  American  militiaman's  pro- 
pensity to  offer  unwanted  advice  and  sulk  if  it  were  not 
taken.  But  he  found  something  to  like  in  them  as  he 
did  in  all  men,  and  learned  to  work  with  and  through 
them.  Militia  deserted  Washington  as  they  deserted 
other  officers,  despite  the  flogging  of  sundry  and  the 
hanging  of  a  few  to  encourage  the  rest.  Here  is  plenty 
of  material  for  a  disparaging  biographer  to  describe 
Washington  as  a  military  martinet  who  had  not  even 
the  merit  of  a  notable  victory;  and  some  of  the  'de- 
bunkers,'  who  have  never  known  what  it  is  to  command 
troops,  have  said  just  that.  A  sufficient  reply  to  them,  as 
well  as  striking  proof  of  the  amazing  confidence,  even 
veneration,  which  Washington  inspired  at  an  early  age, 
is  the  "Humble  Address'  of  the  twenty-seven  officers  of 
his  regiment,  beseeching  him  to  withdraw  his  resigna- 
tion : 


Sir, 

We  your  most  obedient  and  affectionate  Officers,  beg  leave 
to  express  our  great  Concern,  at  the  disagreeable  News  we 
have  received  of  your  Determination  to  resign  the  Command 
of  that  Corps,  in  which  we  have  under  you  long  served  .  .  . 

In  our  earliest  Infancy  you  took  us  under  your  Tuition, 
train'd  us  up  in  the  Practice  of  that  Discipline,  which  alone 
can  constitute  good  Troops,  from  the  punctual  Observance 
of  which  you  never  suffer'd  the  least  Deviation. 

Your  steady  adherence  to  impartial  Justice,  your  quick 
Discernment  and  invariable  Regard  to  Merit, . . .  first  height- 
en'd  our  natural  Emulation,  and  our  Desire  to  excel.  .  . 

Judge  then,  how  sensibly  we  must  be  Affected  with  the 
loss  of  such  an  excellent  Commander,  such  a  sincere  Friend, 
and  so  affable  a  Companion.  .  . 

It  gives  us  an  additional  Sorrow,  when  we  reflect,  to  find, 
our  unhappy  Country  will  receive  a  loss,  no  less  irreparable, 
than  ourselves.  Where  will  it  meet  a  Man  so  experiene'd  in 
military  affairs?  One  so  renown'd  for  Patriotism,  Courage 
and  Conduct?  Who  has  so  great  knowledge  of  the  Enemy 
we  have  to  deal  with?  Who  so  well  acquainted  with  their 
Situation  and  Strength?  Who  so  much  respected  by  the 
Soldiery?  Who  in  short  so  able  to  support  the  military  Char- 
acter of  Virginia?  .  .  , 

We  with  the  greatest  Deference,  presume  to  entreat  you 
to  suspend  those  Thoughts  [of  resigning]  for  another  Year 
...  In  you  we  place  the  most  implicit  Confidence.  Your 
Presence  only  will  cause  a  steady  Firmness  and  Vigor  to 
actuate  in  every  Breast,  despising  the  greatest  Dangers,  and 
thinking  light  of  Toils  and  Hardships,  while  lead  on  by  the 
Man  we  know  and  Love.  .  . 

Fully  persuaded  of  this,  we  beg  Leave  to  assure  you,  that 
as  you  have  hitherto  been  the  actuating  Soul  of  the  whole 
Corps,  we  shall  at  all  times  pay  the  most  invariable  Regard 
to  your  Will  and  Pleasure,  and  will  always  be  happy  to 
demonstrate  by  our  Actions,  with  how  much  Respect  and 
Esteem  we  are, 

Sir, 
Fort  Loudoun  Your  most  affectionate 

Decr  31st  1758  and  most  obedient  humble  Servants 

[Twenty-seven  signatures] 

There  stands  the  young  man  Washington,  reflected 
in  the  hearts  of  his  fellows.  As  one  reads  this  youthfully 
sincere  composition  of  the  officers'  mess  at  Fort  Lou- 
doun, one  imagines  it  addressed  to  a  grizzled  veteran  of 
many  wars,  a  white-whiskered  colonel  of  fifty.  Colonel 
Washington  was  just  twenty-six. 

A  farewell  to  arms,  Washington  was  determined  it 
must  be.  Fort  Duquesne  was  won,  and  bis  presence  at 
the  front  was  no  longer  needed.  Virginia,  the  colony 
which  had  received  the  first  shock  of  the  war,  could 
justly  count  on  British  regulars  and  the  northern  colonies 
to  carry  it  to  a  glorious  conclusion  on  the  Plains  of 
Abraham. 

In  four  years  Washington  had  learned  much  from 
war.  He  found  it  necessary  to  discipline  himself  before 
he  could  handle  men.  He  had  learned  that  the  inter- 
minable boredom  of  drill,  arguing  about  supplies,  and 
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begging  for  transportation  was  ill  rewarded  by  the  music 
of  whistling  bullets;  that  war  was  simply  hard,  beastly 
work.  The  sufferings  of  the  border  people,  the  bloody 
shambles  on  the  Monongahela,  the  frozen  evidence  of 
torture  on  the  road  to  Fort  Duquesne,  cured  his  youth- 
ful appetite  for  glory,  completely.  When  Washington 
again  drew  his  sword,  in  1775,  it  was  with  great  reluc- 
tance, and  only  because  he  believed,  like  Cato  (11,  v,  85) : 

The  hand  of  fate  is  over  us,  and  Heaven 
Exacts  severity  from  all  our  thoughts. 
It  is  not  now  a  time  to  talk  of  aught 
But  chains,  or  conquest;  liberty,  or  death. 

Nor  was  Washington  one  to  be  rushed  off  his  feet  by 
every  gust  of  war  propaganda.  Twice,  as  President  of 
the  United  States,  he  courageously  resisted  popular 
clamor  for  war,  and  cheerfully  sacrificed  his  popularity 
to  preserve  peace  with  England. 

From  one  woman  he  learned  perhaps  as  much  as  from 
war.  Sally  Gary,  his  fair  tutor  in  Stoicism  and  the  great 
love  of  his  life,  was  eighteen  and  married  to  his  friend 
and  neighbor  George  William  Fairfax,  when  at  sixteen 
he  first  met  her.  Beautiful,  intelligent,  and  of  gentle 
birth,  Mrs.  Fairfax  took  a  more  than  sisterly  interest  in 
the  callow  young  surveyor;  and  as  near  neighbors  they 
saw  much  of  each  other.  Cryptic  jottings  in  his  diary 
for  1748  show  that  he  was  already  far  gone  in  love.  His 
pathetic  letter  to  her  from  Fort  Necessity  in  1755,  ^eg- 
ging  for  a  reply  to  'make  me  happy  as  the  day  is  long,' 
gives  a  human  note  in  the  midst  of  his  business-like 
military  correspondence.  No  letters  from  her  to  him 
have  been  preserved,  but  from  the  tone  of  his  replies  I 
gather  that  Sally  was  somewhat  more  of  a  tease  than 
befitted  Cato's  daughter.  Whatever  her  sentiments  may 
have  been  toward  him,  Washington's  letters  leave  no 
doubt  that  he  was  passionately  in  love  with  her;  yet 
gentlemanly  standards  were  then  such  that  while  her 
husband  lived  she  could  never  be  his  wife,  much  less 
his  mistress.  What  anguish  he  must  have  suffered,  any 
young  man  can  imagine.  It  was  a  situation  that  schooled 
the  young  soldier-lover  in  manners,  moderation,  and  re- 
straint— a  test  case  of  his  Stoical  philosophy.  His  solution 
was  notable  for  its  common  sense:  when  on  a  hurried 
visit  to  Williamsburg  in  the  spring  of  1758,  to  procure 
clothes  for  his  ragged  soldiers,  he  met,  wooed,  and  won 
a  housewifely  little  widow  of  twenty-seven  named 
Martha  Custis.  She  wanted  a  manager  for  her  property 
and  a  stepfather  for  her  children;  he  needed  a  house- 
keeper for  Mount  Vernon.  It  was  a  mortage  de  convc- 
nance  that  developed  into  a  marriage  of  affection.  But 
Martha  well  knew  that  she  was  not  George's  first  or 
greatest  love,  nor  he  hers. 

Twenty-five  years  later,  when  Mrs.  Fairfax  was  a  poor 
and  childless  widow  in  London,  crushing  the  memories 


of  her  Virginia  springtime  in  her  heart,  there  came  a 
letter  from  Washington.  The  First  Citizen  of  the  World 
writes  that  the  crowded  events  of  the  quarter  <entury 
since  they  parted  have  not  eradicated  'from  my  mind 
the  recollection  of  those  happy  moments,  the  happiest  of 
my  life,  which  I  enjoyed  in  your  company.'  Martha 
Washington  enclosed  a  letter  under  the  same  cover,  in 
order  to  show  that  she,  too,  understood. 

Let  us  neither  distort  nor  exaggerate  this  relation, 
the  most  beautiful  thing  in  Washington's  life.  Wash- 
ington saw  no  visions  of  Sally  Fairfax  in  the  battle- 
smoke.  He  did  not  regard  himself  as  her  knightly  cham- 
pion, or  any  such  romantic  nonsense;  Walter  Scott  had 
not  yet  revived  the  age  of  chivalry.  Women  occupied  a 
small  part  in  Washington's  thoughts,  as  in  those  of  most 
men  of  action.  No  more  than  Cato  did  he  indulge  in 
worry  or  bitter  thoughts  about  his  ill  fortune  in  love. 
Suppose,  however,  Washington  had  turned  out  a  failure 
or  shown  some  fault  of  character  at  a  critical  moment, 
instead  of  superbly  meeting  every  test.  Every  yapping 
biographer  of  the  last  decade  would  have  blamed  the 
three  members  of  this  blameless  triangle.  Since  he  turned 
out  otherwise,  we  can  hardly  fail  to  credit  both  women 
with  an  important  share  in  the  formation  of  Washing- 
ton's character.  And  who  will  deny  that  Washington 
attained  his  nearly  perfect  balance  and  serenity,  not 
through  self-indulgence  but  through  restraint? 

What  of  other  women? — a  subject  which  cannot  be 
shirked  in  any  honest  account  of  the  young  man  Wash- 
ington. Many  of  you  must  have  heard,  in  dub  or  smok- 
ing-car gossip,  the  story  of  that  so-called  letter  of  Wash- 
ington inviting  someone  to  Mount  Vernon,  and  setting 
forth  the  charms  of  a  certain  slave-girl.  No  investigator 
has  ever  managed  to  see  this  letter,  or  even  found  a  per- 
son who  has  seen  it.  The  nearest  we  get  is  to  the  man 
who  knows  a  man  who  has  seen  it — but  that  man  for 
some  peculiar  reason  is  always  sick,  dead,  or  non-existent 
when  you  look  for  him,  or  else  he  refers  you  to  another 
man,  who  knows  the  man,  who  knows  the  man  that  has 
it.  Mr.  John  C.  Fitzpatrick,  who  has  spent  much  time  on 
the  trail  of  the  seductive  if  mythical  octoroon  of  Mount 
Vernon,  believes  that  all  stories  of  this  sort  were  started 
by  a  spurious  sentence  in  a  letter  from  Benjamin  Harri- 
son to  Washington  during  the  war,  which  was  inter- 
cepted by  the  British  and  printed  in  England.  Fortu- 
nately the  original,  a  plain  letter  of  military  information, 
has  been  preserved.  But  when  it  was  given  out  for  pub- 
lication to  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  (of  all  places), 
the  editor  interpolated  a  jocularly  bawdy  description  of 
'pretty  little  Kate  the  washer-woman's  daughter,'  whose 
charms  the  Commander-in-Chief  was  invited  to  share. 
Of  similar  origin  are  the  stories  of  Washington's  illegiti- 
mate children.  Of  course  one  cannot  prove  a  negative 
to  every  rumor.   I  can  only  state  my  opinion  that,  in 
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view  of  the  fact  that  Washington  fell  deeply  in  love  at 
sixteen,  and  remained  in  love  with  the  same  lady  until 
his  marriage,  and  maintained  a  reputation  for  faithful- 
ness under  pitiless  publicity,  he  led  the  life  of  a  Christian 
gentleman. 

Plutarch  wrote  of  Cato,  'He  had  not  taken  to  public 
life,  like  some  others,  casually  or  automatically  or  for 
the  sake  of  fame  or  personal  advantage.  He  chose  it 
because  it  was  the  function  proper  to  a  good  man.'  That 
was  why  Washington  got  himself  elected  in  1758  to  the 
Virginia  Assembly,  an  office  proper  to  a  gentleman  of 
his  station.  He  had  no  gift  for  speaking  or  for  wire- 
pulling ;  he  showed  no  talent  or  desire  for  political  lead- 
ership. But  he  learned  at  first  hand  the  strange  behavior 
of  homo  sapiens  in  legislative  assemblies.  Everyone  mar- 
vels at  the  long-suffering  patience  shown  by  Washington 
in  his  dealings  with  Congress  during  the  war;  few  re- 
member that  he  had  been  for  many  years  a  burgess  of 
Virginia,  and  for  several  months  a  member  of  the  very 
Congress  to  which  he  was  responsible. 

So  at  twenty-seven  George  Washington  was  not  only 
a  veteran  colonel  who  had  won  the  confidence  and  af- 
fection of  his  men,  but  a  member  of  the  Virginia  Assem- 
bly, a  great  landowner,  and  a  husband.  His  youth  was 
over,  and  he  had  the  means  for  a  life  of  ease  and  compe- 
tence; but  the  high  example  of  antique  virtue  would  not 
let  him  ignore  another  call  to  duty.  When  it  came,  his 
unruly  nature  had  been  disciplined  by  the  land  and  the 
wilderness,  by  philosophy  and  a  noble  woman,  and  by 
his  own  indomitable  will,  to  become  a  fit  instrument  for 
a  great  cause.  There  were  other  colonial  soldiers  in  1775 
who  from  better  opportunity  had  gained  more  glory  in 
the  last  war  than  he;  but  there  was  none  who  inspired 
so  much  confidence  as  this  silent,  capable  man  of  forty- 
three.  So  that  when  the  political  needs  of  the  moment 
required  a  Virginian,  there  was  no  question  but  that 
Colonel  Washington  should  be  commander-in-chief. 

If  he  had  failed,  historians  would  have  blamed  the 
Continental  Congress  for  a  political  appointment  of  a 
provincial  colonel  with  an  indifferent  war  record.  If  he 
had  failed,  the  American  Revolution  would  have  been 
something  worse  than  futile — a  Rebellion  of  '98  that 
would  have  soured  the  American  character,  made  us 
another  Ireland,  with  a  long  and  distressful  struggle  for 
freedom  ahead.  If,  like  so  many  leaders  of  revolutions, 
he  had  merely  achieved  a  personal  triumph,  or  inocu- 
lated his  country  widi  ambition  for  glory,  the  world 
would  have  suffered  from  his  success.  His  country  could 
and  almost  did  fail  Washington;  but  Washington  could 
not  fail  his  country,  or  disappoint  the  expectations  of  his 
kind.  A  simple  gentleman  of  Virginia  with  no  extraor- 
dinary talents  had  so  disciplined  himself  that  he  could 
lead  an  insubordinate  and  divided  people  into  ordered 
liberty  and  enduring  union. 


NOTES 

[Note  1,  'Portraits  of  Washington,'  Note  3,  'Washington 
and  the  Stoic  Philosophy,'  and  Notes  4  to  6,  references  to 
sources,  are  here  omitted.] 

2.  Washington  and  the  Church 

Whether  Washington  was  or  was  not  a  Christian  is  largely 
a  matter  of  definition.  He  was  baptized  a  member  of  the 
Church  of  England,  as  every  Virginian  in  his  day  had  to  be. 
Probably  he  received  religious  instruction  from  his  mother. 
He  attended  church  more  or  less  regularly  after  he  was  mar- 
ried, for  Martha  Washington  was  undoubtedly  a  good 
churchwoman.  He  served  as  vestryman  of  his  parish — one 
of  the  political  duties  of  his  station.  He  observed  Christian 
ethics  as  few  other  statesmen  have  done.  He  recognized  the 
value  of  religion  in  military  discipline,  and  demanded  chap- 
lains for  his  troops,  and  if  one  was  wanting,  probably  read 
the  service  himself,  If  that  is  sufficient  to  make  a  man  a 
Christian,  Washington  was  a  Christian,  and  the  Church  has 
a  right  to  be  proud  of  even  the  nominal  adherence  of  such  a 
man.  But  she  should  be  too  proud  to  claim  more  than  her 
due,  and  too  honest. 

Christianity  meant  little  or  nothing  to  Washington  as  a 
guide  to  life.  Many  ministers  sent  him  printed  sermons  and 
tracts,  which  he  always  politely  acknowledged,  but  only  in 
one  instance  wrote  approving  the  doctrine.  That  was  a  ser- 
mon by  the  Rev.  Benjamin  Stevens  of  Kittery  on  the  death 
of  a  great  colonial  soldier,  General  Sir  William  Pepperrell. 
In  acknowledging  receipt  of  this  pamphlet  in  T789,  Wash- 
ington expressed  his  'approbation  of  the  doctrine  incul- 
cated' (Catalogue  of  the  Washington  Collection  in  the  Bos- 
ton Athernsurn,  pp,  193-194).  In  it  there  is  no  distinctive 
Christian  doctrine.  The  text  is  Psalm  Ixxxii,  7,  'But  ye  shall 
die  like  men.'  Referring  to  the  previous  verse,  the  author 
insists  that  civil  rulers,  and  those  in  'Eminency  of  Station,' 
should  be  respected  as  gods,  but  not  idolized.  Addressing  the 
son  of  the  departed  soldier,  and  quoting  Gilbert  West's 
translation  of  the  Menexenus  attributed  to  Plato,  he  says: 
'Hereditary  Honor  is  indeed  a  noble  and  splendid  Patri- 
mony. But  to  enjoy  a  fair  Estate,  either  in  Fame  or  Money, 
and  for  want  of  a  proper  Supply  of  Wealth  and  Glory  of 
your  own,  not  to  be  able  to  transmit  it  to  your  Posterity,  is 
infamous  and  unmanly.'  This  was  probably  the  doctrine 
that  appealed  to  Washington. 

In  Washington's  library  at  the  Boston  Athenaeum  I  have 
found  only  one  religious  book  that  he  actually  purchased. 
That  is  Bishop  Gilbert  Burnet's  Exposition  of  the  Thirty- 
Nine  Articles  of  the  Church  of  England  (London,  1759).  He 
may  have  ordered  it  for  Martha,  but  it  bears  his  autograph. 
One  of  the  many  religious  books  sent  to  him  by  their  authors 
was  the  Rev.  Uzal  Ogden's  Antidote  to  Deism  .  .  .  or  an 
ample  Refutation  of  all  the  Objections  of  Thomas  Paine, 
against  the  Christian  Religion  (Newark,  New  Jersey,  1705) 
Dedicated  without  his  permission,  to  Washington,  it  was 
accompanied  by  a  letter  from  the  author  declaring  it  was 
written  'to  check  the  Progress  of  Infidelity  and  Vice,  and 
to  promote  the  Interests  of  Truth  and  Virtue — I  shall  be 
happy  if  the  work  shall  be  honored  with  your  approbation.' 
No  acknowledgment  has  been  found.  Washington  must 
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have  refused  to  'bite,'  or  his  letter  of  endorsement  would  have 
been  spread  broadcast.  {Catalogue  of  the  Washington  Col- 
lection, pp.  154-155.) 

No  clergymen  were  among  his  friends  or  confidants,  and 
those  who  visited  Mount  Vernon  were  not  invited  to  hold 
family  prayers.  In  many  letters  of  advice  to  his  stepsons  and 
nephews  and  other  young  relatives  he  gives  much  moral 
advice,  but  says  nothing  about  reading  the  Bible,  keeping 
the  Sabbath,  attending  church,  or  avoiding  infidelity.  In 
the  hundreds  of  letters  of  his  that  have  been  printed,  I  have 
found  no  trace  of  Biblical  phraseology,  such  as  constant  Bible 
readers  are  apt  to  use;  and  only  two  mentions  of  Christ  have 
been  found  in  all  his  papers.  One  is  in  some  verses  'On 
Christmas  Day'  that  he  copied  from  a  book  of  poems  into 
his  copybook  at  the  age  of  thirteen  or  fourteen,  along  with 
the  'Rules  of  Civility.'  The  other  is  in  his  circular  letter  to 
the  governors  of  the  States  on  disbanding  the  army,  in  which 
he  refers  to  the  'Divine  Author  of  our  blessed  religion."  This 
was  in  1783;  and  from  that  time  on  there  are  frequent  reli- 
gious expressions  in  his  Thanksgiving  proclamations,  presi- 
dential messages,  replies  to  loyal  addresses  of  churches,  and 
the  like.  But  in  all  these  statements  except  the  one  above- 
mentioned,  both  the  name  of  Jesus  and  any  direct  allusion  to 
Him  seem  to  be  studiously  avoided.  Even  in  his  answer  to 
an  address  of  the  bishops,  clergy,  and  laity  of  the  Church  in 
which  he  was  baptized,  he  gives  'cordial  thanks'  for  their 
'devout  supplications  to  the  Supreme  ruler  of  the  Universe' 
on  his  behalf.  'Supreme  Being'  or  'Supreme  Ruler  of  the 
Universe'  was  the  usual  manner  in  which  Deists  referred  to 
God.  Washington  saw  the  Church  disestablished,  despoiled, 
and  neglected  in  Virginia  after  the  war  without  raising  a 
finger  to  save  her.  He  met  his  end  calmly  and  bravely  like 
a  gendeman  and  Stoic,  asking  no  spiritual  help  from  any- 
one, leaving  no  dying  words  or  deathbed  declarations  that 
could  be  turned  to  the  service  of  cant  or  bigotry. 

It  remains  to  take  notice  of  some  of  the  pious  fables  that 
are  relied  upon  by  religious  pamphleteers  to  prove  that 
Washington  was  something  more  than  a  nominal  Christian. 

(a)  The  'Prayer  at  Valley  Forge.'  This,  the  oldest,  most 
popular,  and  most  persistent  of  the  legends,  made  familiar 
in  a  painting  which  has  been  widely  reproduced;  and  even 
placed  by  the  government  on  a  postage  stamp,  is  so  little  in 
accord  with  Washington's  character,  habits,  and  gentle- 
manly reticence  as  to  be  considered  untrue  per  se.  The  story 
was  first  told  by  Weems,  and  by  him  attributed  to  one  Isaac 
Potts,  who  was  certainly  nowhere  near  Valley  Forge  during 
the  winter  that  the  army  spent  there  (J.  C.  Fitzpatrick,  The 
Spirit  of  the  Revolution,  p.  88);  even  Weems  did  not  have 
the  story  directly  from  him,  nor  is  it  corroborated  save  by  & 
manuscript  in  the  handwriting  of  Potts's  daughter  (who  died 
in  1811),  in  a  style  indicating  that  it  was  derived  from 
Weems  rather  than  from  her  father.  If  the  General  was  in 
the  habit  of  failing  on  his  knees  in  the  snow  and  praying  so 
loudly  as  to  attract  attention,  why  did  nobody  in  the  army 
observe  it?  The  examination  of  this  episode  in  Rupert 
Hughes's  George  Washington  (vol.  m),  leaves  nothing  to 
be  said  for  the  Trayer  at  Valley  Forge.' 

(b)  The  manuscript  prayer-book  called  'The  Daily  Sacri- 
fice/ discovered  in  1891  among  some  papers  in  the  possession 
of  a  collateral  descendant  of  Washington,  sold  for  the  sum 


of  $1250  as  'Washington's  Prayers,'  and  often  printed.  There 
is  no  evidence  to  connect  this  pious  compilation  with  George 
Washington,  although  it  was  owned  by  some  member  of 
the  family.  The  diction  is  wholly  foreign  to  bis  known 
writings,  and  indeed  to  the  English  used  in  his  lifetime. 
The  handwriting  is  certainly  not  his.  This  spurious  manual 
has  been  subjected  to  a  devastating  examination  by  Rupert 
Hughes  in  his  George  Washington  (1,  552-559),  but  it  has 
been  dragged  out  of  its  deserved  obscurity  again  by 
Canon  E.  S.  Dunlap  in  his  Washington  as  a  Christian 
and  Churchman,  published  by  the  Washington  Cathedral, 

(c)  Statements  that  Washington  partook  of  Holy  Com- 
munion at  one  time  or  another.  If  true,  these  would  not 
necessarily  prove  anything;  there  being  no  bishop  in  the 
Colonies,  there  was  no  confirmation  in  the  local  Church  of 
England,  and  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper  wac  cus- 
tomarily administered  to  all  adult  church  attendants  who 
desired  it.  Washington  might  have  partaken  to  please  his 
wife,  without  committing  himself  to  anything,  as  many 
men  have  done  before  and  since.  It  so  happens,  however, 
that  all  evidence  of  Washington  having  partaken  is  vague 
and  secondary,  while  the  evidence  that  he  did  not  do  so  is 
direct  and  primary.  Bishop  Meade  of  Virginia  stated  in 
1857  (Old  Churches  .  .  .  of  Virginia,  11,  247-251),  that 
Washington's  pastor  at  Pohick  Church  told  somebody  who 
told  him  that  Washington  communicated  there;  and  that 
'no  company  ever  kept  him  from  church.'  Washington's 
diary  proves  that  company  and  many  other  things  kept  him 
from  church  more  often  than  not.  Bishop  Meade's  reliabil- 
ity may  be  gauged  by  his  endeavor  to  mislead  his  readers  by 
rhetorical  questions,  such  as  'What  time  was  left  him 
[G.  W.j  to  waste  in  the  sport  of  the  chase?  .  .  .  What 
time,  I  ask,  for  the  sports  of  the  field  ?  What  do  we  find  in 
his  diary,  of  dogs  and  kennels  and  the  chase?'  The  answer 
is  that  his  diaries  prove  he  found  plenty  of  time  for  hounds 
and  kennels  and  the  chase,  and  plenty  for  dancing  and  what 
the  Bishop  calls  the  ludicrous  and  indelicate  exhibitions'  of 
the  theatre.  He  attended  five  plays  in  one  week  at  Williams- 
burg in  1770  (Diaries,  1,  384).  Bishop  Meade  was  respon- 
sible for  the  story  that  the  hour  from  nine  to  ten  p.  m., 
which  Washington  habitually  spent  in  his  library  alone,  was 
spent  in  devotional  exercises.  The  Rev.  Alexander  Hamil- 
ton related  a  few  years  ago  that  his  great-grandmother  Mrs. 
Alexander  Hamilton  told  him  in  1854  (!)  that  she  remem- 
bered seeing  Washington  receiving  Holy  Communion  in 
St  Paul's  Chapel,  New  York,  shortly  after  his  inauguration 
in  1789.  At  Christ  Church,  Cambridge,  in  1775,  'The  Gen- 
eral's majestic  figure,  bent  reverently  in  prayer,  as  with  de- 
vout earnestness  he  entered  into  the  service,'  according  to 
the  Diary  of  Dorothy  Dudley,  a  wholly  fictitious  work 
'first  published'  (and  also  composed)  in  1876.  At  Morris- 
town,  New  Jersey,  there  is  an  oral  tradition,  first  recorded 
in  1829,  that  Washington  partook  of  the  Lord's  Supper  at 
the  hands  of  Parson  Johnes  of  the  Presbyterian  church  there 
in  1777,  Of  such  nature  is  the  'evidence'  upon  which  Canon 
Dunlap  and  other  pious  pamphleteers  rely  to  prove  Wash- 
ington a  regular  communicant,  in  direct  contradiction  to 
the  testimony  of  two  honest  churchmen  who  observed 
Washington's  religious  habits  for  several  years. 
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The  Rev.  James  Abcrcrombie,  assistant  rector  of  Christ 
Church  and  St.  Peter's  Philadelphia,  from  1794,  related  in 
1 83 1  that  Washington  always  left  church  before  the  cele- 
bration of  Holy  Communion,  'leaving  Mrs.  Washington 
with  the  other  communicants, — she  invariably  being 
one, — .'  Consequently,  Dr.  Abercrombie  adverted  in  a  ser- 
mon to  the  'unhappy  tendency  of  example,  particularly  of 
those  in  elevated  stations,  who  uniformly  turned  their  backs 
upon  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper.'  Thereafter,  he 
says,  Washington  never  attended  his  church  on  Communion 
Sundays  (W.  B.  Sprague,  Annals  of  the  American  Pulpit, 
v,  394).  Dr.  Abcrcrombie's  superior,  the  Rev.  William 
White,  later  Bishop  of  Pennsylvania,  had  opportunity  to 
observe  Washington's  habits  in  church,  not  only  on  his 
visits  to  Philadelphia  during  the  war  but  also  during  his  two 
presidential  terms.  Bishop  White  wrote  in  1832: 

"  'His  behaviour  was  always  serious  and  attentive;  but  as 
your  letter  seems  to  intend  an  inquiry  on  the  point  of  kneel- 
ing during  the  service,  I  owe  it  to  truth  to  declare,  that  I 


never  saw  him  in  the  said  attitude.  During  his  Presidency, 
our  vestry  provided  him  with  a  pew,  ten  yards  in  front  of 
the  reading  desk.  .  .  .  Although  I  was  often  in  company 
of  this  great  man,  and  had  the  honour  of  dining  often  at 
his  table,  I  never  heard  any  thing  from  him  that  could 
manifest  his  opinions  on  the  subject  of  religion'  (pp.  189- 
190).  And  in  1835  he  wrote  to  the  same  inquirer,  Truth 
requires  me  to  say,  that  General  Washington  never  re- 
ceived the  communion,  in  the  churches  of  which  I  am  paro- 
chial minister.' " — Bird  Wilson,  Memoir  of  Bishop  White 
(1839),  pp.  189-190,197. 

This  direct  testimony  of  Dr.  Abercrombie  and  of  Bishop 
White  cannot  be  impeached;  hence  the  less  scrupulous 
church  pamphleteers  calmly  ignore  it.  And  if  Washington 
did  not  communicate  or  even  kneel  in  public  prayer  when 
he  was  the  centre  of  public  interest  and  accompanied  by  his 
wife,  how  can  it  seriously  be  maintained  that  he  believed  in 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  or  in  redemption  through  Jesus 
Christ? 


Thoreau  at  Walden 

Van  Wyck  Brooks 


Van  Wyck  Brooks  was  born  in  Plainfield,  New  Jersey,  in  1886  and  grad- 
uated from  Harvard  in  1908.  He  taught  English  at  Leland  Stanford  University 
and  was  in  the  editorial  departments  of  Doubleday,  Page  and  Company  and 
of  the  Century  Company  and  from  1921  to  1924  he  was  an  editor  of  The 
Freeman.  His  writings  deal  with  the  intellectual  life  of  the  United  States,  in 
our  own  time  in  America's  Coming  of  Age  (19 15)  and  Three  Essays  on 
America  (1932),  and  in  the  past  in  a  series  of  notable  critical  and  historical 
studies  of  individuals  and  movements:  The  Ordeal  of  Mar\  Twain  (1923),  The 
Pilgrimage  of  Henry  fames  (1925),  The  Life  of  Emerson  (1932),  and  The 
Flowering  of  New  England,  1815-1865  (1936). 

In  this  chapter  from  The  Flowering  of  New  England  Mr.  Brooks  shows 
us  the  life  and  mind  and  ideals  of  Henry  Thoreau,  principally  by  paraphrasing 
Thoreau's  writings.  He  also  relates  Thoreau  to  the  life  and  thought  of  his  time, 
and  incidentally  to  that  of  the  past  and  of  our  present. 


Henry  thoreau  had  built  a  hut  at  Walden.  In 
March,  1845,  he  had  borrowed  Alcott's  axe,— 
which  he  took  pains  to  return  with  a  sharper 
edge — and  cut  down  some  tall,  arrowy  pines  for  the 
timbers,  studs  and  rafters.  For  the  boards  he  bought  a 
shanty  from  one  of  the  Irish  labourers  on  the  railroad. 
The  hut  was  ten  feet  by  fifteen,  shingled  and  plastered, 
with  a  garret  and  closet,  a  trap-door  below,  a  brick  fire- 
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place,  windows  at  the  sides  and  a  door  facing  the  cove. 
The  cost,  all  told,  was  $28.12%, — less  than  the  annual 
rent  of  a  student's  room  in  Cambridge.  There  was  a 
bean-field,  close  by,  with  a  patch  of  potatoes,  corn,  peas 
and  turnips.  As  a  quasi-Pythagorean,  Thoreau  seldom 
indulged  in  beans.  He  exchanged  his  crop  for  rice  in 
the  village.  Rice  was  the  proper  diet  for  one  who  loved 
so  well  the  writings  of  the  Oriental  sages. 

He  had  long  cherished  the  notion  of  a  forest-life.  El- 
lcry  Charming  had  built  himself  a  hut  on  the  prairie  in 
Illinois,  and  Henry's  college  classmate,  Stearns  Wheeler, 
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who  had  just  died  in  Leipzig,  had  also  built  a  rough 
woodland  cabin,  over  at  Flint's  Pond,  where  he  had 
lived  for  a  year  to  save  money,  to  buy  Greek  books  and 
pay  his  way  to  Germany  to  study.  Henry  had  spent  six 
weeks  in  Wheeler's  cabin,  sharing  one  of  his  bunks  of 
straw.  There  was  nothing  new  in  his  own  adventure, 
and  he  could  not  understand  why  his  friends  thought  it 
was  so  peculiar.  Some  of  them  spoke  as  if  he  had  gone 
to  the  woods  in  order  to  starve  or  freeze.  Emerson  had 
bought  land  on  both  sides  of  the  pond,  intending  to 
build  a  summer-house,  and  Henry  had  carried  out  the 
project.  Alcott,  who  liked  to  tinker  at  rustic  architec- 
ture, helped  him  with  his  saw  and  hammer,  along  with 
the  young  Brook  Farmer,  George  William  Curtis  of 
New  York,  who  was  boarding  at  Edmund  Hosmer's  in 
the  village  and  working  as  a  farm-hand.  Henry  felt  at 
home  in  his  sylvan  dwelling.  It  made  him  think  of 
some  of  those  mountain-houses  he  had  seen  on  his  in- 
land excursions,  high-placed,  airy,  fragrant,  with  a  fresh, 
auroral  atmosphere  about  them.  It  was  quiet,  clean  and 
cool,  fit  to  entertain  a  travelling  god.  For  company, 
birds  flitted  through  his  chamber,  red  squirreds  raced 
over  the  roof,  chickadees  perched  on  the  armf  tils  of  wood 
he  carried,  There  were  moles  living  in  the  cellar.  He 
had  occasional  visits  from  a  hare.  As  he  sat  at  his  door 
in  the  evening,  he  remembered  that  he  was  descended 
from  the  Greeks  of  old.  He  was  a  wanderer,  too,  one  of 
the  crew  of  Ulysses.  The  shore  of  die  cove  was  another 
Ithaca. 

There  was  nothing  about  his  "experiment,"  as  his 
friends  liked  to  call  it,  to  arouse  such  curiosity  and  con- 
tempt. It  was  a  common-sensible  undertaking,  and  only 
a  slight  departure  from  Henry's  usual  mode  of  living. 
His  average  weekly  ouday,  for  necessaries  he  could  not 
supply  himself,  was  twenty-seven  cents.  A  few  days  at 
manual  labour,  building  a  boat  or  a  fence,  planting, 
grafting  or  surveying, — six  weeks  of  work  out  of  the 
year,  when  he  had  grown  extravagant  and  had  to  have 
a  microscope, — gave  him  an  ample  surplus.  Why 
should  anyone  live  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow  and  bore 
his  fellow-men  by  talking  about  it?  Why  should  not 
everyone  live  with  an  ample  margin? — as  anyone  could 
do,  provided  he  followed  the  path  of  simplification, 
logically  and  ruthlessly  enough.  The  mass  of  men  led 
lives  of  quiet  desperation.  Why,  if  not  to  maintain  a 
"standard  of  living"  that  every  law  of  the  universe  con- 
troverted? Did  they  not  know  that  the  wisest  had  al- 
ways lived,  with  respect  to  comforts  and  luxuries,  a  life 
more  simple  and  meagre  than  the  poor?  Had  all  the 
philosophers,  Hindu,  Greek  and  Persian,  lived  and 
taught  in  vain?  Had  anyone  measured  man's  capaci- 
ties? Was  it  fair  to  judge  by  precedents,  when  so  very 
Utile  had  been  attempted?  Who  could  say  that  if  a  man 
advanced,  boldly,  in  the  direction  of  his  dreams,  en- 
deavouring to  live  the  life  he  had  imagined,  he  would 


not  meet  with  a  success  that  he  had  never  expected  in 
common  hours?  Henry  believed,  and  wished  to  prove, 
that  the  more  one  simplified  one's  life  the  less  complex 
the  laws  of  life  would  seem.  Why  all  this  pother  about 
possessions?  He  liked  to  think  of  the  ancient  Mexicans, 
who  burned  all  their  goods  every  fifty  years.  Haw- 
thorne, in  one  of  his  stories,  had  pictured  a  similar  holo- 
caust; and  this  was  the  kind  of  reform  that  Henry 
thought  was  worth  considering.  He  meant  to  have  his 
furniture,  actual  and  symbolic,  as  simple  as  an  Indian's 
or  an  Arab's.  There  were  three  bits  of  limestone  on  his 
table.  They  had  to  be  dusted  every  day,  while  the  furni- 
ture of  his  mind  was  still  undusted.  Out  of  the  window, 
quick! 

If  he  had  had  the  wealth  of  Crcesus,  Henry's  mode 
of  living  would  not  have  been  different.  Space,  air, 
time,  a  few  tools,  a  note-book,  a  pen,  a  copy  of  Homer, 
what  could  he  wish  more  than  these?  A  bath  in  the 
pond  at  sunrise,  a  little  Spartan  sweeping  and  cleaning, 
then  a  bath  for  the  intellect,  perhaps  in  the  Bhagavad- 
Gita,  the  pure  water  of  Walden  mingling  in  his  mind 
with  the  sacred  water  of  the  Ganges.  The  day  was  his, 
for  any  wild  adventure.  Sometimes,  on  a  summer 
morning,  he  would  sit  for  hours  in  his  sunny  doorway, 
amid  the  pines  and  hickories  and  sumachs,  in  undis- 
turbed solitude  and  stillness.  The  birds  flitted  noise- 
lessly about  him.  He  could  feel  himself  growing  like 
the  corn.  He  knew  what  the  Orientals  meant  by  con- 
templation and  the  forsaking  of  works.  He  was  a  Yogi, 
too,  a  forest-seer,  who  might  have  composed  the  Upani- 
shads.  His  Reality  was  also  Brahma,  not  the  actualities 
of  the  world,  but  its  potentialities.  What  did  he  care  for 
temporal  interests  ?  It  was  his  vocation  to  discover  God. 
His  days  were  no  longer  days  of  the  week,  bearing  the 
names  of  pagan  deities,  nor  were  they  minced  into 
hours  or  fretted  by  the  ticking  of  a  clock.  He  felt  like 
a  Puri  Indian  or  a  Mexican.  If  you  had  put  a  watch  in 
his  hand  and  asked  him  what  the  hour  was,  he  might 
have  looked  at  the  dial  and  said,  "Quien  sabe?"  The 
sounds  of  the  railway  rose  and  died  in  his  ears  like  the 
distant  drumming  of  a  partridge. 

His  life  here  seemed  to  flow  in  its  proper  channels. 
It  followed  its  own  fresh  currents,  and  he  felt  himself 
lurking  in  crystalline  thought  as  the  trout  lurked  under 
the  verdurous  banks.  Not  so  much  as  a  bubble  rose  to 
the  surface.  At  sunset,  he  jumped  into  his  boat  and 
paddled  to  the  middle  of  the  pond.  There  he  played  on 
his  flute,  while  the  charmed  perch  hovered  about  the 
stern,  and  the  moon  travelled  over  the  floor  of  the  pond, 
strewn  with  the  wrecks  of  the  forest.  The  wildest  imagi- 
nation could  not  conceive  the  manner  of  life  he  was 
living,  for  the  Concord  nights  were  as  strange  as  Ara- 
bian nights.  He  struck  the  side  of  the  boat  with  his 
paddle,  filling  the  woods  with  a  circle  of  sound.  What 
a  pleasant  mission  it  would  be  to  go  about  the  country 
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in  search  of  echoes!  He  knew  where  to  rind  the  pro- 
phetic places,  the  vocal,  resounding,  sonorous,  hollow 
places,  where  oracles  might  be  established,  sites  for 
oracles,  sacred  ears  of  Nature 

What  could  he  say  to  a  man  who  feared  the  woods, 
who  shuddered  at  their  solitude  and  darkness?  What 
salvation  was  there  for  such  a  man?  Did  he  not  know 
diat  God  was  mysterious  and  silent?  Henry  could  never 
have  wearied  of  the  woods,  as  long  as  he  could  visit  a 
nighthawk  on  her  nest.  He  could  hardly  believe  his 
eyes  when  he  stood  within  seven  feet  of  her.  There  she 
was,  sitting  on  her  eggs,  so  sphinx-like,  so  Saturnian,  so 
one  with  the  earth,  a  relic  of  the  reign  of  Saturn  that 
Jupiter  had  failed  to  destroy,  a  riddle  that  might  cause  a 
man  to  go  and  dash  his  head  against  a  stone.  No  living 
creature,  surely,  far  less  a  winged  creature  of  the  air.  A 
figure  in  stone  or  bronze,  like  a  gryphon  or  a  phoenix. 
With  its  flat,  greyish,  weather-beaten  crown,  its  eyes 
were  ail  but  closed  with  stony  cunning;  and  yet  all  the 
time  this  sculptured  image,  motionless  as  the  earth,  was 
watching  with  intense  anxiety,  through  those  narrow 
slits  in  its  eyelids.  Wonderful  creature,  sitting  on  its 
eggs,  on  the  bare,  exposed  hill,  through  pelting  storms 
of  rain  or  hail,  as  if  it  were  a  part  of  the  earth  itself,  the 
outside  of  the  globe,  with  its  eyes  shut  and  its  wings 
folded.  It  was  enough  to  fill  a  man  with  awe.  Henry 
thought  for  a  moment  that  he  had  strayed  into  the  Cau- 
casus, and  that  around  die  hill,  on  the  other  slope,  he 
would  find  Prometheus  chained  to  the  rock. 

Round  and  round  the  pond,  Henry  followed  the  foot- 
path worn  by  the  feet  of  Indian  hunters,  old  as  the  race 
of  men  in  Massachusetts.  The  critics  and  poets  were 
always  complaining  that  there  were  no  American  antiq- 
uities, no  ruins  to  remind  one  of  the  past,  yet  the  wind 
could  hardly  blow  away  the  surface  anywhere,  exposing 
the  spodess  sand,  but  one  found  the  fragments  of  some 
Indian  pot  or  the  little  chips  of  flint  left  by  some  aborig- 
inal arrow-maker.  When  winter  came,  and  the  scent 
of  the  gale  wafted  over  the  naked  ground,  Henry 
tramped  tiirough  the  snow  a  dozen  miles  to  keep  an 
appointment  with  a  beech-tree,  or  a  yellow  birch  per- 
haps, or  some  old  acquaintance  among  the  pines.  He 
ranged  like  a  grey  moose,  winding  his  way  through 
the  shrub-oak  patches,  bending  the  twigs  aside,  guid- 
ing himself  by  the  sun,  over  hills  and  plains  and  valleys, 
resting  in  the  clear  grassy  spaces.  He  liked  the  whole- 
some colour  of  the  shrub-oak  leaves,  well-tanned,  sea- 
soned by  the  sun,  the  colour  of  the  cow  and  the  deer, 
silvery-downy  underneath,  over  the  bleached  and  rus- 
set fields.  He  loved  the  shrub-oak,  with  its  scanty 
raiment,  rising  above  the  snow,  lowly  whispering  to 
him,  akin  to  winter,  the  covert  which  the  hare  and  the 
partridge  sought.  It  was  one  of  his  own  cousins,  rigid 
as  iron,  clean  as  the  atmosphere,  hardy  as  all  virtue, 
tenacious  of  its  leaves,  leaves  that  did  not  shrivel  but 


kept  their  wintry  life,  firm  shields,  painted  in  fast 
colours.  It  loved  the  earth,  which  it  over-spread,  tough 
to  support  the  snow,  indigenous,  robust.  The  squirrel 
and  the  rabbit  knew  it  well,  and  Henry  could  under- 
stand why  the  deermouse  had  its  hole  in  the  snow  by 
the  shrub-oak's  stem.  Winter  was  his  own  chosen  sea- 
son. When,  for  all  variety  in  his  walks,  he  had  only 
a  rustling  oak-leaf  or  the  faint  metallic  cheep  of  a  tree- 
sparrow,  his  life  felt  continent  and  sweet  as  the  kernel 
of  a  nut.  Alone  in  the  distant  woods  or  fields,  in  the 
unpretending  sprout-lands  or  pastures  tracked  by  rab- 
bits, on  a  bleak  and,  to  most,  a  cheerless  day,  when  a 
villager  would  be  thinking  of  bis  fire,  he  came  to  him- 
self and  felt  himself  grandly  related.  Cold  and  solitude 
were  his  dearest  friends.  Better  a  single  shrub-oak  leaf 
at  the  end  of  a  wintry  glade,  rustling  a  welcome  at  his 
approach,  than  a  ship-load  of  stars  and  garters  from 
the  kings  of  the  earth.  By  poverty,  if  one  chose  to  use 
the  word,  monotony,  simplicity,  he  felt  solidified  and 
crystallized,  as  water  and  vapour  are  crystallized  by 
cold. 

All  praise  to  winter,  then,  was  Henry's  feeling.  Let 
others  have  their  sultry  luxuries.  How  full  of  creative 
genius  was  the  air  in  which  these  snow-crystals  were 
generated.  He  could  hardly  have  marvelled  more  if 
real  stars  had  fallen  and  lodged  on  his  coat.  What  a 
world  to  live  in,  where  myriads  of  these  little  discs,  so 
beautiful  to  the  most  prying  eye,  were  whirled  down  on 
every  traveller's  coat,  on  the  restless  squirrel's  fur  and 
on  the  far-stretching  fields  and  forests,  the  wooded 
dells  and  mountain-tops — these  glorious  spangles,  the 
sweepings  of  heaven's  floor.  He  watched  the  men  cut- 
ting the  ice  on  the  pond.  Some  of  this  ice,  stowed  in 
the  holds  of  ships,  was  going  over  to  India;  and  many 
a  seeker  of  Brahma  in  Calcutta  was  destined  to  drink 
from  his  own  Walden  well.  If  winter  drove  one  in- 
doors, all  the  better.  It  compelled  one  to  try  new  fields 
and  resources.  Days  of  merry  snowstorms  and  cheer- 
ful winter  evenings  by  the  fire.  Evenings  for  books  of 
natural  history,  Audubon,  for  one.  It  was  pleasant  to 
read  about  the  Florida  Keys,  the  flowering  magnolia, 
the  warm  spice-breezes,  while  the  wind  beat  the  snow 
against  one's  window.  Days  to  sit  at  home  over  one's 
journal,  in  one's  own  nest,  perhaps  on  a  single  egg, 
though  it  might  prove  to  be  an  egg  of  chalk. 

These  were  die  days  for  writing,  days  to  speak  like 
a  man  in  a  waking  moment  to  others  in  their  waking 
moments.  For  Henry  was  hard  at  work.  He  was  writ- 
ing articles,  which  Horace  Greeley  placed  for  him.  He 
had  begun  to  write  a  book,  and  he  wished  to  pay  his 
tribute  to  Carlyie,  who  had  liberated  the  English  lan- 
guage, cutting  away  the  fetters  imposed  upon  it  by  the 
pedantic  writers  of  the  British  reviews.  The  frigid 
North  American  was  even  worse,  a  venerable  cobweb 
that  had  escaped  the  broom.  He  liked  to  think  of  Car- 
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lyle,  on  his  vacations,  riding  on  his  horse  "Yankee," 
bought  from  the  American  sale  of  his  books.  His  own 
book,  rewritten  from  his  journal,  was  the  Wce\  on  the 
Concord  and  Merrimac  Rivers,  the  story  of  the  journey 
with  his  brother,  never  to  be  forgotten,  when  they  had 
doubled  so  many  capes  and  run  before  the  wind  and 
brought  back  news  of  far-away  men.  He  did  not  pro- 
pose to  crowd  his  day  with  work,  even  if  the  book  had 
to  be  written.  A  writer,  he  thought,  should  saunter  to 
his  task  surrounded  by  a  halo  of  ease  and  leisure,  and 
the  labour  of  his  hands  should  remove  from  his  style 
all  trace  of  sentimentality  and  palaver.  One  did  not 
dance  idly  at  one's  writing  when  one  had  wood  to  cut 
and  cord.  As  the  strokes  rang  cheerily  through  the 
wood,  so  the  stroke  of  the  pen  should  ring  on  the 
reader's  ear.  Was  the  voyage  an  old  story,  eight  or  nine 
years  old,  and  only  a  week  at  that?  It  represented  a  life- 
time's memories.  No  boy  who  had  grown  up  on  the 
Mississippi  recalled  those  floating  enchantments,  the 
river-boats,  and  the  fabulous  river-men,  with  more  of  a 
thrill  than  Henry  felt,  remembering  the  canal-boats  of 
his  childhood.  The  news  had  spread  through  Concord 
that  one  of  these  boats  was  stealing  through  the  mead- 
ows, silent  as  a  cloud,  widi  its  crew  of  "foreigners" 
from  New  Hampshire,  and  all  the  village  boys  had 
flocked  to  see  it.  Henry  wished  to  write  a  book  that 
would  be  saturated  with  his  thought  and  reading,  yet 
one  that  would  not  smell  so  much  of  the  study,  even  the 
poet's  cabin,  as  of  the  fields  and  woods.  He  dreamed  of 
an  unroofed  book,  lying  open  under  the  ether,  a  book 
that  could  hardly  be  forced  to  lie  on  a  shelf. 

He  was  not  by  nature  a  hermit.  He  might  have  fre- 
quented the  bar-rooms,  he  thought,  if  he  had  had  any 
business  that  called  him  thither.  Almost  every  day  he 
walked  to  the  village,  to  trade  his  beans  for  rice,  to  get 
a  boot  repaired,  to  collect  the  news  of  die  family.  Some- 
times he  returned  late  at  night,  with  a  bag  of  rye  or 
Indian  meal,  sailing  back  under  the  moon  to  his  har- 
bour in  the  woods.  It  was  only  that  he  was  wary  of 
gossip.  He  did  not  wish  to  lumber  his  mind  with  the 
rubbish  that  most  men  seemed  to  rejoice  in,  the  details, 
for  example,  of  some  case  in  court.  One  day  he  was  ar- 
rested in  the  village  for  refusing  to  pay  his  poll-tax.  He 
felt  as  Alcott  felt.  The  government  supported  slavery, 
the  government  was  backing  the  Mexican  War;  well, 
he  would  not  support  the  government.  He  did  not 
wish  to  trace  the  course  of  his  dollar  until  it  bought  a 
man,  or  bought  a  gun  to  shoot  a  Mexican.  He  spent  the 
night  in  jail — a  fruitful  night.  It  inspired  his  essay  on 
Civil  Disobedience.  He  wished  to  establish  a  principle, 
that  one  man  locked  up  in  jail  for  refusing  to  counte- 
nance slavery  would  be  the  end  of  slavery,  or,  to  express 
it  on  a  broader  basis,  "If  the  alternative  is  to  keep  all 
just  men  in  prison,  or  give  up  war  and  slavery,  the  State 
will  not  hesitate  which  to  choose."    A  foolish  notion. 


many  people  thought,  but  some  of  them  changed  their 
minds,  in  later  years,  when  one  of  Henry's  Hindu 
readers,  Gandhi,  acting  on  die  principle,  disturbed  the 
British  Empire  for  several  months.  The  next  morning, 
Henry,  released  from  jail,  gadiered  some  of  the  boys 
and  girls  for  a  huckleberry  party,  on  a  hill,  whence  the 
State  was  nowhere  to  be  seen.  He  never  fastened  his 
door  at  Walden,  though  sometimes,  in  his  absence,  he 
had  unwelcomed  visitors.  How  did  Mrs.  X  happen  to 
know  that  his  sheets  were  not  as  clean  as  hers?  Bur 
nothing  was  ever  stolen,  except  his  copy  of  Homer.  One 
had  to  keep  one's  eye  on  bookish  people. 

He  had  other  guests,  especially  in  April,  when  all  the 
world  seemed  to  be  on  the  move.  A  runaway  slave  ap- 
peared, then  Alek  Therien,  the  French-Canadian  wood- 
chopper,  a  true  Hornerie  peasant  who  had  learned  a 
little  Greek  from  his  priest  in  the  north,  then  Hugh 
Quoil,  an  Irish  soldier,  who  had  fought  at  the  Battle  of 
Waterloo.  Old  Quoil,  with  his  wife  and  his  jug,  was 
patiendy  waiting  for  death  in  a  hut  in  die  woods.  The 
shanty-Irish  folk  along  the  railroad  somedmes  came  to 
see  him.  Henry  thought  them  shifdess  enough,  widi 
dieir  women  washing  under  the  trees  and  the  pigs  pok- 
ing about  among  the  tubs.  He  eyed  them  with  a  vague 
hostility,  as  die  red  men  had  eyed  the  first  setders,  and 
with  as  much  reason;  for  were  they  not  the  first  wave 
of  the  sea  that  was  to  sweep  away  so  many  landmarks? 
Among  the  little  ragamuffins  that  swarmed  about  these 
cabins,  there  were  some  in  whom  die  prophetic  eye 
might  have  seen  the  masters  of  the  future,  the  lords  of 
Greater  Boston,  mayors,  governors,  captains  of  police, 
even,  perhaps,  a  cardinal.  Henry  had  one  good  friend 
among  them,  little  Johnny  Riordan,  with  his  quaint 
"old  worthy"  face,  behind  the  sober  visor  of  his  cap, 
plodding  to  school  through  the  snow  in  his  next-to- 
nothing,  facing  and  roudng  it  like  a  Persian  army.  A 
great  sight,  Johnny,  in  his  rags,  beside  the  well-fed  vil- 
lagers, waddling  about  in  their  furs  and  finery.  Emer- 
son also  came,  of  course.  Henry  read  aloud  to  him 
some  pages  from  his  book,  while  they  sat  under  an  oak 
beside  the  pond.  Alcott  arrived  one  night,  struggling 
through  the  snow.  Ellery  Channing  spent  a  fortnight 
with  him.  When  the  poets  and  sages  came,  he  was  glad 
that  his  dwelling  was  so  spacious.  As  die  conversation 
assumed  a  grander  and  loftier  tone,  they  shoved  their 
chairs  further  and  further  apart,  until  they  touched  the 
walls  in  opposite  corners.  This  left  plenty  of  neutral 
ground  for  their  sentences  to  deploy  in  martial  order. 

Once  Henry  left  his  house  for  a  fortnight's  excursion. 
He  had  cousins  in  Bangor,  Maine,  one  of  them  in  the 
lumber-trade,  a  good  excuse  to  visit  the  northern  woods. 
He  wished  to  study  the  Indians  in  tiieir  forest  wilder- 
ness, and  he  wished  to  climb  Mount  Ktaadn.  He  never 
travelled  without  prayer  and  fasting,  for  he  did  not 
wish  to  dissipate  his  mind.  With  all  the  industry  of  a 
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busy  life,  how  could  one  hope  to  know,  really  know,  an 
area  more  than  six  miles  square?  Isaac  Hecker  had 
asked  him  to  go  to  Rome,  the  two  of  them  together, 
Hecker  to  pay  the  expenses,  for  Hecker,  who  had  tried 
Brook  Farm  and  Fruidands,  was  boarding  with  Mrs. 
Thoreau  for  a  taste  of  Concord.  He  hoped  to  carry 
Henry  over  to  Rome,  in  more  than  one  fashion.  Later, 
another  friend,  an  Englishman,  invited  him  for  a  visit 
in  England.  In  both  cases,  Henry  said,  No.  If  Europe 
was  much  in  his  mind,  and  became  more  and  more  to 
him,  Concord  might  become  less  and  less;  and  what 
sort  of  bargain  would  that  be?  He  did  not  wish  his  life 
to  lose  its  homely  savour.  If  the  fields  and  streams  ap.d 
woods  that  he  loved  so  well,  and  the  simple  occupations 
of  his  townsmen,  ever  ceased  to  interest  and  surprise 
him,  what  culture  or  wealth  could  ever  atone  for  die 
loss?  He  did  not  wish  to  go  to  Europe,  nor  did  he  wish 
to  go — Like  the  farmers — west.  What  could  he  think  of 
this  foolish  American  habit,  going  east  or  west  to  a 
"better  land,"  without  lifting  an  honest  finger  to  till 
and  redeem  one's  own  New  England  soil?  As  for  the 
rush  to  California,  it  was  a  disgrace  to  humankind, — 
digging  gold,  the  merest  lottery,  a  kind  of  toil,  if  it 
deserved  the  name,  in  no  sense  beneficial  to  the  world. 
A  startling  development,  this,  of  the  ethics  of  trade  and 
all  die  modes  of  getting  a  living.  It  filled  Henry  with  a 
cold  scorn.  For  the  rest,  he  had  his  own  western  hori- 
zon, towards  which  he  was  always  moving,  pitching 
his  tent  each  day  nearer  the  Golden  Gate.  But  the 
really  fertile  soils  and  luxuriant  prairies  lay  on  one's 
own  side  of  the  Alleghanics,  wherever  a  man  minded 
his  own  business.  Were  not  all  the  essentials  of  life 
to  be  found  in  Concord,  ten  times  found  if  one  properly 
valued  them? — which  a  man  could  only  do  if  he  stood 
his  ground.  Henry  had  something  to  say  to  the  men  in  the 
covered  wagons,  who  were  running  away  from  some- 
thing besides  the  rocks.  If  the  men  in  the  covered 
wagons  had  no  ears  for  Henry,  he  would  be  glad  to 
wait  for  a  few  generations.  The  great-great-grandsons 
of  the  covered  wagons  would  be  ready  to  listen  to 
him. 

Nobody  knew  the  riches  of  Concord.  As  for  natural 
history,  he  had  found  some  of  the  Arctic  phenomena 
there,  red  snow  and  one  or  two  Labrador  plants.  Still, 
a  litde  travel  now  and  then  was  not  so  bad  to  give  one's 
mind  an  airing,  especially  if  it  oflered  him  a  chance  to 
observe  the  ways  of  the  Indians.  For  the  Indians  had  a 
special  charm  for  Henry;  they  suggested  a  simpler 
mode  of  life  and  a  greater  nearness  to  the  earth.  Were 
there  not  two  eternities,  one  behind  him,  which  the 
Indians  represented,  as  well  as  one  before?  Wherever 
he  went,  he  trod  in  their  tracks,  yet  only  a  few  poets 
remembered  them.  Here  and  there,  one  saw  their 
lonely  wigwams,  on  the  banks  of  some  quiet  stream, 
like  the  cabins  of  the  muskrats  in  the  meadows,— an  old 


squaw,  perhaps,  living  in  her  solitary  hut,  with  her  dog, 
her  only  companion,  making  baskets  and  picking  ber- 
ries, insulted  by  the  village  boys  and  girls.  Henry 
dreamed  of  writing  a  book  about  them;  *  for  their 
memory  seemed  to  him  to  harmonize  with  the  russet 
hue  of  autumn  that  he  loved.  A  race  that  had  exhausted 
the  secrets  of  nature,  a  race  tanned  with  age,  while  the 
young,  fair  Anglo-Saxon  slip,  on  whom  the  sun  had 
shone  for  so  short  a  time,  was  only  just  beginning  its 
career.  As  sportsmen  went  in  pursuit  of  ducks,  and 
scholars  of  rare  books,  and  all  men  went  in  pursuit  of 
money,  Henry  went  in  search  of  arrow-heads,  when  die 
proper  season  came  round  again.  He  often  spent  whole 
afternoons,  especially  in  the  spring,  when  the  rains  had 
washed  the  ground  bare,  pacing  back  and  forth  over  a 
sandy  field,  looking  for  diese  relics.  It  might  have 
rained  arrow-heads.  They  lay  all  over  the  surface  of  the 
country,  sometimes  mingled  with  arrow-headiferous 
soil,  ash-coloured,  left  by  Indian  fires.  They  were  like 
so  many  fossil  thoughts  to  Henry,  forever  recalling  the 
far-away  mind  tiiat  shaped  them. 

To  Maine,  then! — where  the  Indians  grew  with  the 
moose.  A  fortnight  in  the  forest,  the  home  of  die  bear 
and  the  caribou,  the  wolf,  the  beaver  and  the  Penobscot 
redskins,  where  the  wild  fir  flourished  and  the  spruce- 
tops,  seen  from  an  elevation,  were  like  the  odour  of 
cake  in  a  schoolboy's  nostrils.  Hemlocks  and  cedars, 
silver  and  yellow  birches,  watery  maples,  damp  and  moss- 
grown  rocks,  real  woods,  these,  wild  and  bearded. 
One  caught  the  whisde  of  ducks  on  solitary  streams, 
the  flicker  of  the  darting  chickadee,  the  loon's  desolate 
laugh.  Sometimes,  through  the  moss-clad  aisles,  one 
heard  a  dull,  dry,  rusding  sound,  as  if  smothered  under 
the  fungus-covered  forest,  the  falling  of  a  tree,  like  the 
shutting  of  a  door  in  some  distant  entry  of  the  dark  and 
shaggy  wilderness.  There  one  could  feel  at  home, 
shooting  the  rapids  in  one's  birch  canoe,  like  a  bait  bob- 
bing for  some  river  monster,  darting  from  side  to  side 
of  the  stream,  then  gliding  swift  and  smoothly.  This 
was  the  place  to  sing  the  "Canadian  boat-song,"  or  to 
play  on  one's  flute,  at  night,  under  the  stars,  while  the 
wolves  howled  about,  in  the  darkness  of  the  continent. 
Henry  watched  Joe  Polis,  the  Indian  guide,  glued  to  the 
bank  on  his  stomach,  talking  to  the  muskrats  in  their 
sylvan  language.  Sometimes,  by  the  fireside,  Joe  Polis 
also  sang,  a  mild  and  simple  nasal  chant,  like  the  dawn 
of  civilization  over  the  woods.  The  white  man's  brow 
was  clear  and  distinct,  but  over  the  brow  of  the  Indian 
lingered  a  haze  or  mist.  For  the  Indian,  the  white 
man's  noon  was  four  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

A  journey  like  tiiis  was  only  a  foretaste,  too  reward- 
ing not  to  be  repeated.  Henry  was  writing  about  his 
travels,  and  one  of  the  magazines  was  glad  to  print  his 

*  Thorrau  left  eleven  manuscript  volumes,  about  3,000  pages,  filled 
with  notes  about  the  Indians  for  the  book  he  had  hoped  to  write. 
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essay  on  Ktaadn.  Later,  on  two  occasions,  he  went  to 
Maine  again.  He  wished  to  visit  Chesuncook,  the  Alle- 
gash  and  the  East  Branch.  He  was  in  his  element  in 
the  woods,  as  Richard  Henry  Dana  on  the  sea,  as  an  old 
French-Canadian  coureur  de  bois.  Was  he  not  a  French- 
man as  well  as  a  Yankee,  who  might  have  run  wild 
with  Du  Lhut  and  harried  the  woods  for  beavers?  In 
the  meantime,  he  had  left  his  Walden  cabin.  Why? 
For  as  good  a  reason  as  he  had  gone  there.  He  had 
other  lives  to  live,  and  he  had  no  more  time  to  spare  for 
this  one.  He  wanted  a  change,  he  did  not  wish  to  stag- 
nate. About  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  he  had  felt 
the  world's  axle  creaking  a  little,  as  if  it  needed  greas- 
ing, as  if  the  oxen  laboured  widi  the  wain  and  could 
hardly  get  their  load  over  the  ridge  of  the  day.  Who 
would  accept  heaven  on  terms  like  this? — and  a  ticket 
for  heaven  had  to  include,  for  Henry,  tickets  for  hell 
and  purgatory  also.  Walden  was  only  a  bivouac  in  his 
campaign.  He  had  other  journeys  in  mind,  to  Cape 
Cod,  for  instance,  with  Ellery  Channing,  and  later  a 
jaunt  to  Canada,  Quebec  and  Montreal.  (Total  ex- 
pense, two  guide-books  included,  $12.75.)  Ellery  was* 
not  a  man  for  camping  out, — that  was  an  art  one  had 
to  acquire  slowly;  but  he  shared  Henry's  taste  for  a 
simple  equipment.  And  Henry  would  no  more  have 
thought  of  dressing, — dressing  for  a  journey! — than  he 
would  have  blacked  his  boots  for  fishing.  Honest  trav- 
elling was  dirty  work.  A  pair  of  overalls  was  the  proper 
costume,  a  grey  sack,  corduroys  perhaps;  and  as  for  this 
blacking  of  boots,  he  despised  it  on  all  occasions.  In 
this,  he  was  like  some  of  the  Harvard  professors,  who, 
as  Mrs.  Story  was  shocked  to  note,  on  one  of  her  visits 
from  Italy,  did  not  have  their  boots  blacked  even  for 
Commencement.  Henry,  who  always  carried  a  piece  of 
tallow,  in  order  to  keep  the  water  out  of  the  leather, 
looked  like  a  woodchuck  or  a  musquash.  This  was  his 
desire,  at  least, — the  more  like  a  quadruped  the  better, 
tawny,  russet,  yellow-brown,  the  colour  of  the  sands. 
Vermont  grey  was  not  so  bad ;  and  once  he  had  had  the 
perfect  suit,  a  skilful  mixture  of  browns,  with  light  and 
dark  cleverly  proportioned,  and  a  few  threads  of  green. 
He  had  looked  like  a  corner  of  a  pasture,  with  patches 
of  sweet-fern  and  lechea.   He  had  been  able  to  glide 


over  the  fields,  as  unperceived  from  the  farmer's  win- 
dows as  a  painted  cruiser  through  a  spyglass.  The  wild 
animals  thought  he  was  one  of  them.  Ellery,  who  was 
not  so  systematic,  shared  Henry's  feeling  in  the  matter 
of  hats.  His  own  hat  was  old  and  weather-beaten  and 
had  plenty  of  holes  around  the  brim.  It  was  as  rare  and 
high  as  a  good  Stilton  cheese.  As  for  the  rest  of  Henry's 
outfit,  a  handkerchief  served  for  a  bag,  or  a  firm,  stout 
sheet  of  brown  paper,  well  tied  up.  What  else?  An 
umbrella,  of  course,  a  knapsack,  with  partitions  for 
books  and  papers,  a  music-book  for  pressing  flowers,  a 
field-glass  and  a  measuring-tape.  A  fish-line,  spoon  and 
dipper,  a  hide  salt  and  sugar,  tea,  Indian  meal  and  a 
slice  of  fruit-cake.  If  anyone  asked  him  along  the  way 
to  do  a  litde  tinkering,  that  was  a  tribute  to  his  com- 
mon sense. 

So  Henry  tramped  to  Provincetown.  Having  seen 
the  woods,  he  wished  to  see  the  ocean,  and  Cape  Cod 
was  surely  the  place  to  see  it.  There,  on  the  stretches  of 
sand  blown  clean  by  the  wind,  he  could  forget  the 
towns,  where  he  felt  so  unspeakably  mean  and  dis- 
graced. He  could  forget  the  bar-rooms  of  Massachusetts, 
where  the  full-grown  were  not  weaned  from  their  sav- 
age and  filthy  habits,  sucking  cigars  and  guzzling 
whiskey-punch.  On  the  Cape,  one  saw  wholesome 
faces,  well  preserved  by  the  salty  air,  faces  bleached  like 
old  sails,  hanging  cliffs  of  weather-beaten  flesh.  The 
Cape  Cod  boys  leaped  from  their  leading-strings  into 
the  shrouds;  it  was  only  a  bound  from  their  mothers' 
laps  to  the  masthead.  They  boxed  the  compass  in  their 
infant  day-dreams.  They  could  hand,  reef  and  steer  by 
the  time  they  flew  a  kite.  This  was  a  country  almost  as 
thrilling  as  Maine.  Henry  had  three  books  more  or  less 
on  the  stocks:  The  Maine  Woods,  full  of  the  scents  of 
the  forest,  Cape  Cod,  redolent  of  the  sea,  even  A  Yankee 
in  Canada.  The  well-known  publishers,  Time  &  Co., 
could  be  trusted  to  see  that  they  were  safely  printed. 
One  of  his  neighbours  wrote  about  Human  Culture. 
Why  should  he  not  write  about  Cape  Cod,  another 
name  for  the  same  thing,  and  hardly  a  sandier  phase  of 
it?  Or  Canada,  for  that  matter?  He  wrote  an  opening 
paragraph,  with  both  hands  clenched:  "Read  my  book 
if  you  dare!" 
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I  he  train  was  waiting  at  Victoria  Station  and  there 
remained  but  three  minutes  to  the  time  when  it 
was  scheduled  to  leave.  In  front  of  die  Pullman  re- 
served for  Lord  Curzon  clustered  the  photographers, 
holding  their  hooded  cameras  ungainlily.  The  station- 
master  gazed  towards  the  barrier.  Already  the  two  typ- 
ists were  ensconced  in  the  saloon :  Sir  William  Tyrrell  in 
the  next  compartment  had  disappeared  behind  a  news- 
paper: the  red  despatch  boxes  were  piled  upon  the  rack, 
and  on  the  linoleum  of  the  gangway  Lord  Curzon's 
armorial  dressing-case  lay  cheek  by  jowl  with  the  fibre 
of  Miss  Pettkue's  portmanteau.  I  waited  with  Allen 
Leeper  on  the  platform.  We  were  joined  by  Mr.  Em- 
mott  of  Renter's.  "Is  the  Marquis  often  as  late  as  this?" 
he  inquired.  "Lord  Curzon,"  I  answered,  "is  never  late," 
and  as  1  said  the  words  a  slight  stir  was  observable  at  the 
barrier.  Majestically,  and  as  if  he  were  carrying  his  own 
howdah,  Lord  Curzon  proceeded  op  the  platform  accom- 
panied by  the  police,  paused  for  a  moment  while  the 
cameras  clicked,  smiled  graciously  upon  the  station-mas- 
ter, and  entered  the  Pullman.  A  whisde  shrieked,  a  flag 
fluttered,  the  crowd  stood  back  from  the  train  and  began 
to  wave  expectantly.  It  was  then  that  I  first  saw  Arke- 
taH. He  was  running  with  haste  but  dignity  along  the 
platform:  in  his  left  hand  he  held  his  bowler,  and  in  his 
right  a  green  baize  foot-rest.  He  jumped  on  to  the  step 
as  the  train  was  already  moving.  "Crakey,"  said  ArketalL, 
as  he  entered  the  saloon. 


From  Some  People,  1927.  By  permission  of  the  publishers,  Hough- 
toa  Mifflin  Csmpaay,  Bostoa. 


Leeper  and  I  sat  opposite  each  other,  going  through 
the  telegrams  which  had  been  sent  down  to  the  station 
from  the  Foreign  Office.  We  sat  there  in  the  green 
morocco  chairs  of  the  Southern  Railway :  the  marquetry 
on  the  panels  behind  us  squeaked  softly:  the  metal 
reading  lamp  chinked  ever  so  slighdy  against  die  glass 
top  of  the  table:  to  our  right  the  houses  of  Purley,  to  our 
left  the  houses  of  Lewisham,  passed  rapidly  below  us  in 
the  autumn  sunshine:  someone  came  and  told  Leeper 
that  he  was  wanted  by  Lord  Curzon.  I  pushed  the  tele- 
grams aside  and  leant  back  in  my  chair.  Miss  Petticue 
was  reading  the  Royal  magazine:  Miss  Bridges  was  read- 
ing her  own  passport:  I  had  ample  time  to  study  Arke- 
tall. 

He  sat  opposite  to  me  at  the  end  of  the  saloon.  A  man, 
I  should  have  said,  of  about,  fifty -five;  a  tall  man,  at  first 
impression,  with  a  large  naked  face  and  large  white 
bony  hands.  The  fine  Victorian  modelling  of  his  brow 
and  chin  was  marred  by  a  puffy  weakness  around  the 
eyes  and  mouth:  at  certain  angles  the  thoughtful  refine- 
ment of  his  features  suggested  a  drawing  of  Mr.  Gals- 
worthy by  George  Richmond:  he  would  then  shift  his 
position,  the  illusion  v/ould  pass,  there  would  be  a  touch 
of  red  ink  around  the  eyelids,  a  touch  of  violet,  ink  about 
the  lips:  the  pallor  of  his  cheeks,  die  litde  bleached  ridges 
around  his  mouth,  would  lose  all  suggestion  of  asceti- 
cism: when  he  leant  forward  in  the  full  light  of  the 
window  he  had  the  appearance  of  an  aged  and  dissolute 
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pro-consul.  His  face,  if  he  will  forgive  my  saying  so, 
seemed  at  such  moments,  self-indulgent.  "That  man," 
I  reflected,  "drinks." 

I  was  well  aware  of  the  circumstances  in  which  at  the 
last  moment  Lord  Curzon  had  engaged  Arketall  as  his 
valet.  Three  days  before  we  were  due  to  leave  for  Lau- 
sanne, I  had  walked  across  to  Carlton  House  Terrace 
with  some  papers  that  were  urgently  required.  The  Sec- 
retary of  State  was  undergoing  one  of  bis  recurrent  at- 
tacks of  phlebitis  and  I  was  taken  up  to  his  bedroom.  I 
gave  him  the  papers  and  he  began  to  look  at  them,  his 
lips,  as  was  his  wont,  moving  rapidly  in  a  faint,  but  not 
unpleasant,  whisper  as  he  read  the  documents.  My  eyes 
wandered  around  the  room.  It  was  a  small  room  with 
but  one  window  which  looked  over  the  park :  there  was 
a  white  washing-stand,  a  servant's  chest  of  drawers,  and 
a  cheap  brass  bedstead:  the  walls  were  papered  with  a 
simple  pattern  of  sweet-pea,  and  there  were  some  photo- 
graphs and  a  brown  wooden  hair-brush  upon  the  dress- 
ing-table: on  the  small  mantelpiece  beside  me  I  noticed  a 
washing-list,  a  bone  collar -stud,  and  two  pieces  of  string. 
It  was  like  a  single  bedroom  in  one  of  the  Gordon 
Hotels:  the  only  luxuries  were  an  elaborate  telephone 
affixed  to  the  wall  beside  the  bed,  and  a  large  box  of 
crystallised  fruits  upon  a  side-table.  The  problem  of 
Lord  Curzon's  personality,  which  had  become  almost  an 
obsession  to  me,  was  enhanced  by  the  sight  of  these  ac- 
cessories. My  eyes  wandered  round  the  room  in  mute 
surprise.  They  returned  finally  to  the  figure  in  the  bed. 
He  was  no  longer  looking  at  the  documents,  he  was 
looking  at  me.  "You  are  observing,"  he  said,  "the  simple 
squalor  of  my  bedroom.  I  can  assure  you,  however,  that 
my  wife's  apartments  are  of  the  most  unexampled  mag- 
nificence." And  at  this  his  shoulders  shook  with  that  in- 
fectious laughter  of  his,  that  rich  eighteenth-century 
amusement.  "You  have  also,"  he  continued,  "observed 
the  telephone.  A  disastrous  invention,  my  dear  Nicol- 
son,  but  it  has  its  uses.  Thus  if  I  make  upon  this  ivory 
lever  a  slight  pressure  to  deflect  it  to  the  right,  a  mere 
exiguum  clinamen,  the  whole  secrets  of  my  household 
are  revealed  to  me.  I  overhear.  This  morning,  for  in- 
stance, when  thus  switched  on  (I  think  that  is  the  cor- 
rect term)  to  the  universe,  the  bell  rung.  A  voice  said, 
'Is  that  you,  Alf,  and  'ow's  it  feeling  this  morning?  I 
'ad  a  devil  of  a  time  coming  in  with  the  milk  like  that.' 
'My  dear  young  lady,'  I  answered,  'you  are  singularly 
mistaken.  You  are  not  speaking  to  Mr.  Alfred  Horlick, 
you  are  speaking  to  Lord  Curzon  himself.'  The  noises, 
I  may  say,  which  greeted  me  from  the  other  end  indi- 
cated that  my  words  had  produced  an  effect  which  was 
positively  blasting.  And  Horlick,  an  excellent  valet, 
leaves  me  to-morrow." 

Victim  of  such  coincidences  did  Arketall  sit  there 
that  morning  in  the  Pullman  with  a  small  and  incongru- 
ous bowler  perched  upon  his  head.  He  became  slightly 


uneasy  at  my  scrutiny:  he  reached  for  his  suit-case  and 
extracted  John  o'  London's  Weekly:  I  returned  to  my 
telegrams.  The  train  skimmed  tinkling  and  direct  above 
the  Weald  of  Kent. 


Our  arrival  at  Dover  somewhat  disconcerted  Arketall. 
It  was  evident  that  he  was  proud  of  his  competence  as  a 
travelling  valet  and  anxious  to  win  confidence  by  a  brisk 
display  of  merit.  Before  the  train  had  come  to  a  standstill 
he  was  out  on  the  platform,  his  face  assuming  the  ex- 
pression of  "Leave  everything  to  me."  He  was  at  once 
brushed  aside  by  an  inspector  of  police  and  two  Foreign 
Office  messengers.  A  phalanx  of  porters  stood  behind 
the  inspector  and  leapt  upon  our  baggage.  The  Foreign 
Office  messengers  seized  the  despatch  boxes.  Before 
Arketall  had  realised  what  had  happened,  Lord  Curzon 
was  walking  slowly  towards  the  boat  chatting  to  the  in- 
spector with  not  unconscious  affability.  We  strolled  be- 
hind. Arketall  came  up  to  me  and  murmured  something 
about  passports.  I  waved  him  aside.  There  was  a  man 
beside  the  gangway  with  a  cinematograph,  the  handle  of 
which  he  began  to  turn  gendy  as  we  approached.  I 
glanced  behind  me  at  Arketall.  His  attitude  had  stif- 
fened suddenly  into  the  processional.  "Arketall,"  I  said  to 
him,  "you  have  forgotten  the  foot-rest."  "Crakey!"  he  ex- 
claimed as  he  turned  to  run  towards  the  train.  The  other 
passengers  were  by  then  beginning  to  dribble  through 
the  pens  in  which  they  had  been  herded :  I  leant  over  the 
taffrail,  watching  the  single  agitation  meeting  the  mul- 
tiple agitation:  widows  hurrying  along  searching  franti- 
cally in  their  reticules  for  those  yellow  tickets  which 
would  take  them  to  Bordighera :  Arketall,  in  acute  anx- 
iety, breasting  this  fumbling  torrent  with  his  bowler  in 
his  hand.  A  policeman  touched  me  on  the  shoulder:  he 
was  holding  the  foot-rest.  "His  lordship  generally  re- 
quires this  with  him  on  the  voyage."  But  by  then  Arke- 
tall was  but  a  distant  dome-shaped  head  bobbing  against 
a  panic  stream.  The  little  cords  that  tied  the  awning 
above  me  were  pattering  against  the  stays  in  an  off-shore 
wind :  in  the  gap  between  the  pier-heads  a  swell  tumbled 
into  foam,  the  inner  harbour  was  wrinkled  with  scud- 
ding frowns:  clearly  we  were  in  for  a  rough  crossing.  I 
took  the  foot-rest  to  Lord  Curzon.  He  was  sitting  at  his 
cabin  table  writing  on  loose  sheets  of  foolscap  in  a  huge 
flowing  hand :  his  pencil  dashed  over  the  paper  with  in- 
credible velocity:  his  lips  moved:  from  time  to  time  he 
would  impatiendy  throw  a  finished  sheet  upon  the  chintz 
settee  beside  him.  I  adjusted  the  foot-rest.  He  groaned 
slightly  as  he  moved  his  leg.  He  was  much  too  occupied 
to  notice  my  ministrations.  I  returned  to  the  deck  out- 
side. A  voice  wailed  to  me  from  the  shore:  "It's  gone; 
it's  gone."  Arketall  flung  into  the  words  that  forlorn  in- 
tensity which  throbs  in  the  earlier  poems  of  Lord  Ten- 
nyson. I  replied  by  reassuring  gestures  indicative  that 
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he  should  come  on  board.  He  was  mopping  his  forehead 
with  a  large  linen  handkerchief:  little  white  drops  were 
still  forming  on  it  as  he  stood  panting  beside  me. 
"Crakey,"  he  gasped.  "You  had  better  go  downstairs,"  1 
answered,  "it  is  going  to  be  rough."  He  closed  one  eye 
at  me.  "A  little  peg  ay  don't  think."  His  words,  at  the 
moment,  had  little  apparent  meaning. 


I  did  not  see  Arketall  again  until  we  were  approaching 
Calais.  I  found  him  talking  to  Sir  William  Tyrrell  out- 
side the  cabin.  "Now  Ostend,"  he  was  saying,  "that's 
another  question.  Nane  francs  a  day  and  no  questions 
asked."  "And  no  questions  asked,''  he  repeated  looking 
wistfully  at  the  sand  dunes.  The  inspector  came  up  to 
me  with  a  packet  of  passports:  he  said  he  would  hand 
them  over  to  the  commissaire  de  police  on  arrival.  I  took 
them  from  him,  desiring  to  solve  a  problem  which  had 
often  assailed  me,  namely,  whether  Lord  Curzon  made 
out  a  passport  for  himself.  It  was  there  all  right— -"We 
George  Nathaniel,"  and  then  his  name  written  again  in 
the  blank  spaces.  That  amused  me,  and  I  was  still  con- 
sidering the  curious  associations  evoked  by  such  official 
Narcissism  when  we  sidled  up  to  the  Calais  landing- 
stage.  The  gangway  was  immediately  opposite  Lord 
Curzon's  cabin:  on  the  pier  below  stood  the  Consul  in 
a  top-hat,  and  some  French  officials :  I  went  in  to  Lord 
Curzon  and  told  him  we  were  arriving:  he  was  still 
writing  hard,  and  paid  no  attention:  on  the  settee  be- 
side him  was  a  pile  of  foolscap  and  at  least  twenty  enve- 
lopes stamped  and  addressed.  A  muffled  jerk  showed 
that  we  were  already  alongside.  Sighing  deeply  Lord 
Curzon  addressed  and  stamped  the  last  envelope.  "Send 
me  that  valet  man,"  he  said.  I  fetched  Arketall,  telling 
him  to  hurry  as  the  other  passengers  were  being  kept 
waiting:  there  they  were  on  my  left  secured  by  a  cord 
across  the  deck,  a  serried  wedge  of  passengers  looking 
their  part.  Lord  Curzon  emerged  genially  from  his 
cabin  at  the  exact  moment  the  gangway  was  fixed :  Arke- 
tall followed  with  the  foot-rest:  he  stumbled  as  he 
stepped  on  to  the  gangway  and  clasped  the  rail.  "Yes,  I 
thought  he  was  drunk,"  said  Sir  W.  Tyrrell  as  we  fol- 
lowed in  our  correct  order.  Lord  Curzon  was  being 
greeted  by  the  Representative  of  the  French  Republic. 
He  moved  slowly  towards  the  train,  leaning  on  his 
ebony  cane;  behind  him  zigzagged  Arketall,  clasping 
the  green  baize  foot-rest.  "Hadn't  we  better  warn  the 
Marquis  .  .  .  ?"  I  asked.  "Oh,  he'll  notice  it  soon 
enough."  Lord  Curzon  had  paused  by  the  train  to  say 
a  few  chosen  words  to  the  Consul.  Behind  him  stood 
Arketall,  very  rigid  as  to  the  feet,  but  swaying  slighdy 
with  the  upper  part  of  the  body,  bending  slowly  for- 
wards and  then  straightening  himself  with  a  jerk.  We 
left  for  Paris. 


The  next  thirty-six  hours  are  somewhat  of  a  blur  in 
my  memory.  I  can  recall  M.  William  Martin  at  the 
Gare  du  Nord  and  other  top-hats  raised  simultaneously, 
and  the  flash  and  subsequent  smell  of  magnesium  wire 
lighting  rows  of  white  featureless  faces  beyond  the  bar- 
rier: a  group  of  Americans  pausing  to  stare  at  us,  cock- 
tail in  hand,  as  we  entered  the  Ritz— "Why,  look,  Mrs. 
Cameron  .  .  ."  and  then  the  figure  of  Mr.  Ellis,  pale 
and  courtly,  standing  erect  beside  Lord  Curzon  in  the 
lift:  the  corridor  stretching  white,  airless,  unwindowed, 
the  little  lighted  globes  in  the  ceiling,  the  four  detectives 
grouped  together,  a  bottle  of  Evian  and  two  glasses  on  a 
Saratoga  trunk.  I  remember  also  a  late  dinner  and  Olivier 
ministering  to  Lord  Curzon  and  yet  not  ignoring  us — 
Olivier  blending  with  a  masterly  precision  the  servile 
and  the  protective,  the  deferential  and  the  condescend- 
ing. And  then  the  following  day  the  familiar  confer- 
ence atmosphere:  the  crackle  of  Rolls-Royces  upon  the 
raked  and  watered  gravel  in  front  of  the  Affaires  Etran- 
geres:  the  slow  ascent,  maps,  despatch  boxes,  politeness, 
up  the  wide  stone  staircase:  the  two  huissiers  in  evening 
dress  and  silver  chains,  that  huissier  with  a  white  nose, 
that  other  huissier  whose  nose  is  red :  the  first  ante-room, 
gold  and  damask,  the  second  soft-carpeted  ante-room, 
damask  and  gold:  the  Salle  de  l'Horloge — green  rect- 
angles of  tables,  a  perspective  of  pink  rectangles  of  blot- 
ting-paper :  M.  Poincare  advancing  from  a  group  by  the 
furthest  window:  the  symmetry  of  alignment  broken 
suddenly  by  papers  on  the  green  cloth,  protruding  edges 
of  maps,  despatch  boxes  with  open  lids,  secretaries  bend- 
ing from  behind  over  their  employers,  the  interpreter 
sitting  with  his  pencils  and  note-book  by  himself:  the 
soft  hum  of  traffic  along  the  Quai  d'Orsay. 

We  lunched  that  day  with  Madame  Poincare  and 
afterwards  the  discussions  continued:  at  4  p.  m.  the  chan- 
deliers leapt  in  successive  tiers  to  brilliance;  the  white  and 
scarlet  benches  in  the  window  recesses  were  hidden  one 
by  one  as  the  silk  curtains  were  drawn  across  them,  and 
at  five  we  had  tea  and  macaroons  in  the  large  white  room 
beyond.  At  nine  we  returned  exhausted  to  our  dinner; 
we  were  all  to  start  for  Lausanne  next  morning  at  7.30. 

We  gathered  sleepily  at  7.5  a.  m.  in  the  hall  of  the  Ritz: 
the  revolving  glass  door  was  clamped  open  and  a  man  in 
a  striped  apron  was  shaking  an  india-rubber  mat  out  on 
to  the  Place  Vendome:  the  luggage  had  already  preceded 
us,  the  typists  were  sitdng  in  the  third  motor  rather 
pinched  and  blue :  we  waited  for  Lord  Curzon.  At  7.16 
a.  m.  he  appeared  from  the  lift  escorted  by  Mr.  Ellis.  He 
climbed  slowly  into  the  motor,  falling  back  on  to  the 
cushions  with  a  sigh  of  pain :  he  beckoned  to  me :  "I  shall 
want  my  foot-rest."  I  dashed  back  into  the  hotel  to  search 
for  Arketall.  Mr.  Ellis  was  standing  by  the  staircase,  and 
as  I  approached  him  I  could  hear  something  pattering 
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above  me  dow n  the  stairs :  at  the  last  turning  there  was 
a  bump  and  a  sudden  exclamation,  and  Arketall  shot 
round  and  down  the  staircase  like  a  bob-sleigh,  landing 
beside  me  with  his  feet  in  the  air  and  the  foot-rest  raised 
above  him.  "Crakey,"  he  remarked.  We  had  by  then 
only  eleven  minutes  in  which  to  reach  the  Gare  de  Lyon. 
The  three  motors  swayed  and  dashed  along  the  boule- 
vards like  fire-escapes  to  an  incessant  noise  of  Claxons. 
Then  very  slowly,  processionally,  sleepily  we  walked  up 
through  the  station  towards  the  platform.  M.  Poincare 
in  a  black  silk  cap  with  a  peak  was  waiting,  a  little 
irritably  I  thought,  beside  the  train.  There  was  a  saloon 
for  the  French  Delegation,  a  saloon  for  the  British  Dele- 
gation, and  separating  them  a  satin-wood  drawing-room 
carriage  and  a  dining-car.  The  large  white  clocks  marked 
7.29  as  we  entered  the  train.  At  7.30  we  slid  out  into  the 
grey  morning  past  a  stiff  line  of  saluting  police  and  rail- 
way officials.  Arketall  was  standing  beside  me:  "Ay  left 
me  'at  behind,"  he  remarked  in  sudden  dismay.  I  had 
a  picture  of  that  disgraceful  bowler  lying  upwards  on  the 
stair  carpet  of  the  Ritz:  "Tiens,"  they  would  exclaim,  "le 
chapeau  de  Lord  Curzon."  "You  can  get  another,"  I 
answered,  "at  Lausanne."  Miss  Petticue  came  up  to  me 
holding  a  bowler.  "They  threw  this  into  our  motor  as 
we  were  leaving  the  Ritz."  I  handed  it  in  silence  to 
Arketall. 


For  the  greater  part  of  that  twelve-hour  journey  we 
sat  in  the  drawing-room  carriage  discussing  with  our 
French  colleagues  the  procedure  of  the  impending  con- 
ference :  from  time  to  time  a  Frenchman  would  rise  and 
retire  to  the  back  of  the  train  to  consult  M.  Poincare: 
from  time  to  time  Allen  Leeper  or  I  would  make  our 
way  to  the  front  of  the  train  to  consult  Lord  Curzon: 
outside  his  door  Arketall  sat  on  a  spring  bracket-seat 
which  let  down  on  to  the  corridor:  he  would  stand  up 
when  we  came,  and  the  seat  would  fly  up  smack  against 
the  woodwork:  Arketall  looked  shaken  and  unwell. 
Lord  Curzon  in  his  coupi  carriage  reclined  in  a  dove- 
coloured  armchair  with  his  leg  stretched  out  on  the 
foot-rest.  On  the  table  beside  him  were  at  least  thirty 
envelopes  stamped  and  addressed:  he  did  not  appear  to 
relish  our  interruptions. 

Towards  evening  the  lights  were  lit  in  that  satinwood 
saloon.  We  sat  there,  M.  Barrere,  General  Weygand,  Ad- 
miral Lacaze,  Sir  William  Tyrrell,  Laroche,  Massigli,  Al- 
len Leeper  and  myself.  The  discussion  had  by  then  be- 
come desultory:  from  time  to  time  a  station  would  leap 
up  at  us  from  the  gathering  dusk,  flick  past  the  train  in  a 
sudden  rectangle  of  illuminated  but  unfocussed  shapes, 
be  lost  again  in  the  brooding  glimmer  of  the  Cotes  d'Or. 
We  stopped  at  Pontarlier  and  telephoned  to  M.  Mussolini. 
He  answered  from  Locarno.  He  wanted  us  to  dine  with 
feim  that  night  at  Vevcy.  We  pattered  up  and  down  the 


platform  conveying  messages  from  M.  Poincar£  to  Lord 
Curzon,  from  Lord  Curzon  to  M.  Poincare.  It  was  agreed 
that  they  would  both  proceed  to  Vevey,  and  then  the 
train  slid  onwards  down  upon  Lausanne.  Lord  Curzon 
in  his  dove-coloured  arm-chair  was  slighdy  petulant.  He 
was  all  for  dining  with  M.  Mussolini  but  would  have  pre- 
ferred another  night.  "And  why  Vevey?"  he  said.  "Why 
indeed?"  I  echoed.  Lord  Curzon  sighed  deeply  and  went 
on  writing,  writing.  I  left  him  and  stood  in  the  corridor. 
Arketall  had  pulled  up  the  blind,  and  as  the  train  jigged 
of!  to  the  left  over  some  points  a  row  of  distant  lights 
swung  round  to  us,  low  lying,  coruscating,  white  and 
hard.  "Evian,"  I  said  to  Arketall.  "Ho  indeed,"  he  an- 
swered. Ten  minutes  later,  the  train  came  to  rest  in  the 
station  of  Lausanne:  there  was  a  pause  and  silence:  the 
arc-lamps  on  the  platform  threw  white  shapes  across  the 
corridor,  dimming  our  own  lights,  which  but  a  few  min- 
utes before  had  seemed  so  garish  against  the  darkness. 
I  returned  to  Lord  Curzon's  compartment.  "I  think," 
he  said,  "that  you  and  Leeper  had  better  get  out  here. 
It  is  quite  unnecessary  for  you  to  come  on  to  Vevey." 
"Oh,  but,  sir  ..."  I  protested.  "Quite  unnecessary,"  he 
repeated.  I  usually  enjoyed  an  argument  with  Lord  Cur- 
zon, but  there  was  something  in  his  voice  which  indi- 
cated that  any  argument  at  that  moment  would  be  mis- 
placed. I  went  and  told  Leeper:  we  both  seized  our 
despatch  boxes  and  climbed  down  on  to  the  platform. 
Bill  Bentinck,  who  had  been  sent  on  two  days  before  to 
complete  arrangements,  came  up  to  us,  immaculate, 
adolescent  and  so  reliable.  "There  are  four  motors,"  he 
said,  "and  a  lorry  for  the  luggage."  "The  Marquis  isn't 
coming,"  I  informed  him,  "he  and  M.  Poincare  are  going 
on  to  Vevey  to  dine  with  Mussolini.  They  won't  get  back 
here  till  midnight."  "Oh  Lud,"  he  exclaimed,  "and 
there's  a  vast  crowd  outside  and  the  Mayor  of  Lausanne." 
"Lud,"  I  echoed,  and  at  that  the  slim  presidential  train 
began  to  slide  past  us  towards  the  night  and  Mussolini. 
It  was  only  then  that  I  noticed  that  the  platform  was 
empty  from  excess  rather  than  from  lack  of  public  inter- 
est: behind  the  harrier,  behind  a  double  row  of  police, 
stretched  the  expectant  citizens  of  the  Swiss  Confedera- 
tion. On  the  wide  bare  desert  of  the  platform  stood 
Leeper  in  a  little  brown  hat,  myself  in  a  little  black  hat, 
and  Arketall  in  his  recovered  bowler:  Miss  Petticue: 
Miss  Bridges:  pitilessly  the  glare  of  forty  arc-lamps  beat 
down  upon  our  isolation  and  inadequacy.  We  walked 
(with  dignity  I  feel)  towards  the  barrier:  at  our  ap- 
proach the  magnesium  wire  flashed  up  into  its  own 
smoke  and  there  was  a  stir  of  excitement  in  the  crowd; 
somebody  cheered:  Arketall  raised  his  bowler  in  ac- 
knowledgment: the  cheers  were  repeated:  he  held  his 
bowler  raised  at  exacdy  the  correct  angle  above  his  head: 
the  Mayor  advanced  towards  him.  I  intervened  at  that 
moment  and  explained  the  situation.  The  Mayor  turned 
from  me,  a  little  curtly  perhaps,  and  said  something  to 
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the  police  inspector.  The  wide  lane  which  had  been  kept 
open  for  us  ceased  suddenly  to  be  a  lane  and  became  a 
crowd  leaving  a  station:  we  left  with  it.  In  a  few  min- 
utes we  were  hooting  our  way  under  the  railway  bridge 
and  down  to  Quchy. 


The  hall  of  the  Beau  Rivage  was  crowded  with  hotel 
managers  and  journalists.  The  former  bowed  ingratiat- 
ingly at  our  entry:  the  latter,  who  had  been  sitting  to- 
gether at  little  tables  drinking  sherry,  rose  as  a  man  to 
greet  us.  There  was  Mr.  Walter,  and  Mr.  Pirrie  Gordon, 
and  Mr.  Ward  Price,  and  Mr.  Ryall.  There  were  a  great 
many  others  whom  I  did  not  know,  they  looked  diverse 
and  yet  convivial :  I  like  journalists  in  principle  and  was 
extremely  sorry  to  disappoint  them :  at  no  moment  of  my 
life  have  I  desired  so  acutely  to  be  important.  Through 
all  this  gratuitous  humiliation  I  was  conscious,  however, 
of  a  thin  thread  somewhere  within  me  of  self-esteem.  I 
lay  idly  in  my  bath  trying  to  work  this  vaguely  appre- 
hended fibre  of  pleasure  into  the  central  focus  of  my 
consciousness,  which  seemed  in  its  turn  wholly  occupied 
by  pain:  I  tested  myself  in  successive  phases:  the  plat- 
form, solid  pain:  the  exit  from  the  platform,  pain  unre- 
lieved :  it  was  only  when  I  went  back  to  the  phase  in  the 
motor  that  I  ceased  inwardly  to  wince.  Leeper,  rather 
tired  and  thinking  silendy  about  Rumania,  had  sat  be- 
side me;  but  Arketall,  on  the  strapontin  opposite,  was 
full  of  talk.  "Very  civil,"  he  had  said,  "these  Swiss  peo- 
ple. Now  ay  remember  when  ay  was  with  a  Columbian 
gentleman,  we  went  to  Zurich.  You  know  Zurich,  sir? 
Well,  it  was  lake  this  . . ."  Yes,  Arketall  at  that  moment 
had  called  me  "sir":  up  to  that  moment  he  had  treated 
me  solely  as  a  colleague.  Something  in  the  force  of  my 
personality  or  in  Lord  Curzon's  absence  had  elevated  me 
to  a  higher  level  of  regard.  I  was  gratified  on  discovering 
this,  and  lay  back  in  my  bath  thinking  affectionately  of 
Lord  Curzon,  who  at  that  moment  must  have  been  de- 
scending on  to  the  platform  at  Vevey.  Sir  William  Tyr- 
rell would  have  to  carry  the  foot-rest:  I  did  so  hope  that, 
if  Lord  Curzon  got  tired,  Sir  William  would  be  able  to 
soothe  him  down. 

We  dined  downstairs  in  the  restaurant.  The  remainder 
of  the  Delegation  had  assembled  by  earlier  trains.  There 
was  General  Burnett-Stuart  with  a  military  staff,  and  Sir 
Roger  Keyes  with  naval  assistants :  there  was  Mr.  S.  D. 
Waley  of  the  Treasury,  and  Mr.  Payne  of  the  Board  of 
Trade:  our  own  Secretariat  was  under  the  charge  of 
Tom  Spring  Rice:  there  was  a  young  man  of  extreme 
elegance  who  looked  after  the  maps:  there  was  an  ac- 
countant and  two  further  lady  typists,  and  there  was  Mr. 
McClure  for  the  Press.  Undoubtedly  we  were  an  impos- 
ing collection.  M.  Duca  and  M.  Diamandy,  the  Ru- 
manian representatives,  were  seated  at  a  further  table; 
they  came  across  to  us  and  gave  us  caviare  out  of  a  flat 


tin  box.  I  was  pleased  at  this,  mainly  for  Allen  Leeper 's 
sake,  since,  although  in  general  the  most  stimulating  of 
companions,  he  is  apt  at  moments  to  brood  about  Ru- 
mania in  silent  suffering:  with  their  arrival  his  pang  had 
found  a  voice.  It  was  a  pleasant  dinner  if  1  remember 
rightly,  and  when  it  was  over,  Leeper  and  I  ascended  to 
put  the  final  touches  to  Lord  Curzon's  suite.  A  large 
drawing-room  on  the  first  floor  gazing  from  its  three 
high  windows  upon  the  lake:  on  the  left  a  dining-room, 
on  the  right  a  bedroom  with  baths  beyond.  The  draw- 
ing-room was  sprinkled  with  little  white  arm-chairs  and 
tables  looking  very  occasional:  there  were  palms  and 
chrysanthemums  in  a  large  brass  jardiniere:  there  was  a 
little  bean-shaped  bureau,  and  on  the  walls  some  coloured 
prints  of  ladies  in  green  riding-habits  descending  the 
steps  of  Chambord,  Chenonceaux  and  Blois.  We  re- 
moved these  pictures  and  secured  a  larger  writing-table. 
We  sent  for  more  flowers,  and  arranged  some  newspa- 
pers and  brandy  and  soda  upon  a  side  table.  In  the  bed- 
room next  door  Arketall  was  unpacking  several  trunks: 
I  looked  in  on  him:  he  was  not  inclined  for  conversa- 
tion, but  hiccoughed  gendy  to  himself  as  he  swayed, 
now  over  the  Marquis'  black  suits  and  now  over  his  grey. 
It  was  by  then  11.30:  a  telephone  message  came  in  from 
Vevey  to  say  that  Lord  Curzon  should  reach  Lausanne 
about  midnight:  we  descended  to  the  hall  to  await  his 

arrival. 
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At  12.10  there  was  a  stir  at  the  front  door  and  the  man- 
agers dashed  to  the  entrance.  They  returned  in  triumph, 
escorting  a  small  brown  gendeman  in  a  brown  suit  and 
very  white  shirt-cuffs.  He  carried  a  brown  bowler  in 
his  left  hand  and  his  right  was  thrust  into  his  waistcoat. 
The  iris  of  his  eyes  was  entirely  surrounded  by  white,  a 
phenomenon  which  I  had  hitherto  observed  only  in  the 
photographs  of  distinguished  mesmerists.  He  was  fol- 
lowed by  three  or  four  other  gendemen  and  two  boy- 
scouts  in  black  shirts.  An  electric  tremor  ran  through 
the  assembled  journalists.  "Mussolini,"  they  whispered 
in  amazement.  I  turned  to  Allen  Leeper.  "Really,"  I 
remarked,  "that  was  very  odd  indeed."  "It  was,"  he 
answered. 

Ten  minutes  later  the  glass  doors  again  gyrated  and 
Lord  Curzon,  magnificent  and  smiling,  stood  upon  the 
threshold.  Slowly  and  benignly  he  bowed  to  the  man- 
agers: to  the  journalists  he  made  a  friendly  gesture  at 
once  welcoming  and  dismissive:  he  proceeded  to  the 
lift.  Seizing  the  green  foot-rest  from  Sir  William  Tyr- 
rell, I  hurried  through  the  crowd  towards  the  staircase: 
"Tiens,"  exclaimed  a  French  journalist,  indicating  the 
foot-rest,  "le  trone  de  Bagdad."  I  pushed  past  him  and 
arrived  on  the  first  floor  just  as  Lord  Curzon  was  leav- 
ing the  lift.  He  paused  at  the  doorway  of  his  apartment 
and  surveyed  it.  "How  ghasdy!"  he  sighed.  He  walked 
towards  the  window,  pulled  aside  the  yellow  cretonne 
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curtain,  and  gazed  across  to  the  lights  of  Evian.  "How 
positively  ghastly,"  he  repeated.  We  helped  hirn  out  of 
his  large  Lovat  mixture  greatcoat;  we  propped  the 
ebony  cane  against  the  white  wall:  we  pulled  up  the 
least  diminutive  of  the  sixteen  armchairs,  and  we  placed 
the  foot-rest  in  position.  He  sank  back,  sipped  at  a 
brandy-and-soda,  sighed  deeply,  and  then  embarked  on 
a  narrative  of  the  Vevey  conference. 

Ah,  those  Curzonian  dissertations!  No  small  thing 
has  passed  from  my  life  now  they  are  silenced.  As  if  some 
stately  procession  proceeding  orderly  through  Arcs  de 
Triomphe  along  a  straight  wide  avenue:  outriders,  es- 
corts, bands;  the  perfection  of  accoutrements,  the  pre- 
cise marshalling  of  detail,  the  sense  of  conscious  con- 
tinuity, the  sense  of  absolute  control.  The  voice  rising 
at  moments  in  almost  histrionic  scorn,  or  dropping  at 
moments  into  a  hush  of  sudden  emotion;  and  then  a 
flash  of  March  sunshine,  a  sudden  dart  of  eighteenth- 
century  humour,  a  pause  while  his  wide  shoulders 
rose  and  fell  in  rich  amusement.  And  all  this  under 
a  cloud  of  exhaustion,  under  a  cloud  of  persistent 
pain. 

The  glamour  of  this  particular  discourse  was  some- 
what dimmed  for  me  by  anxiety  on  behalf  of  Arketall. 
The  door  into  the  bedroom  was  open,  and  there  came 
from  it  the  sound  of  cupboards  opening  and  shutting, 
the  sound  at  intervals  of  a  hiccough  inadequately  sup- 
pressed. "We  had  by  then,"  Lord  Curzon  was  saying, 
"reached  the  last  point  of  the  six  which  I  have  grouped 
under  category  A.  Mussolini  had  as  yet  not  fully  grasped 
my  intention;  with  the  assistance  of  that  dilapidated 
marmoset  who  acts  as  his  mentor  I  regained  my  point  of 
departure:  the  status  of  pertinenza,  I  explained  .  .  ." 

"'Ic"  came  loudly  from  the  adjoining  room.  Lord 
Curzon  paused.  My  eyes  met  those  of  Allen  Leeper  and 
I  motioned  to  him  to  close  the  door. 

"...  the  status  of  pertinenza,  I  explained,  was  in  no 
way  identical  with  what  we  regard  as  domicile.  Poin- 
care, who  on  all  such  points,  is  exasperatingly  punc- 
tilious, insisted  on  interrupting.  He  maintained  .  .  ." 

"  'Ic,"  said  Arketall  from  the  next  room.  Leeper  had 
by  then  reached  the  doorway  and  closed  it  abruptly. 
"What  was  that?"  said  Lord  Curzon,  turning  a  petu- 
lant eye  in  my  direction.  "It  is  your  servant,  sir,  unpack- 
ing some  clothes." 

"He  maintained  that  the  droit  d'etablissement  .  .  ." 
The  procession  had  re-formed  and  continued  its  stately 
progress:  it  continued  until  2  a.  m.:  the  Marquis  then 
dismissed  us:  he  said  he  had  letters  to  write  as  well  as 
a  report  for  the  Cabinet;  he  had  by  then  to  our  certain 
knowledge  been  working  without  interruption  for  nine- 
teen hours;  and  yet  in  the  morning  there  was  a  report 
of  eight  pages  for  the  Cabinet,  and  on  the  table  in  the 
passage  twenty-two  letters  addressed  and  stamped — or, 
as  he  himself  would  have  said,  "stamped  and  directed." 
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Next  morning  there  was  to  be  a  meeting  to  continue 
the  conversations  begun  at  Vevey.  We  arranged  a  large 
table  in  Lord  Curzon's  room  and  placed  paper  and 
pencils  at  intervals.  The  Marquis  sat  at  bis  desk  writ- 
ing rapidly.  Punctually  at  eleven  both  doors  were  flung 
open  by  Arketall.  "Excellence  Poyncarry,"  he  bawled, 
"and  General  Wiggand."  Lord  Curzon  rose  genially 
to  meet  them,  and  conducted  them  to  the  table.  They 
sat  down  and  waited  for  M.  Mussolini.  General  Wey- 
gand  began  drawing  little  squares  and  triangles  on  the 
sheet  before  him.  M.  Poincare  rose  and  walked  up  and 
down  the  room  in  obvious  impatience  flicking  his  pince- 
nez  against  his  thumb-nail.  From  time  to  time  he  would 
pause  at  one  of  the  windows,  looking  at  the  grey  fog 
which  crept  among  the  conifers.  Lord  Curzon  kept  on 
sending  me  with  messages  to  the  Ducc  urging  him  to 
come.  I  did  not  execute  these  missions,  knowing  them 
to  be  of  no  avail,  but  I  had  several  pleasant  chats  in  the 
passage  with  Mario  Pansa,  who  was  acting  as  M.  Musso- 
lini's personal  secretary.  From  time  to  time  I  would 
return  to  Lord  Curzon's  room  and  assure  them  all  that 
M.  Mussolini  was  on  his  way.  I  would  then  resume  my 
talks  with  Mario,  whose  gay  Harrovian  chatter  relieved 
a  situation  which  but  for  him  I  might  have  found  a  trifle 
tense.  When,  at  11.35,  M.  Mussolini  actually  did  come, 
he  came  very  quickly.  Pushing  Arketall  aside,  His  Ex- 
cellency shot  into  the  room  like  a  brown  thunderbolt, 
stopped  short,  clicked  his  heels,  bowed  and  exclaimed, 
"Je  vous  salue,  Messieurs."  They  then  sat  down  at  the 
table,  and  we  sat  behind.  The  maps  were  spread  in  con- 
venient places;  the  interpreter  sharpened  his  pencil.  The 
Vevey  conversations  were  resumed. 

That  evening  M.  Poincare'  returned  to  Paris,  and  M. 
Mussolini  to  Rome:  Lord  Curzon  was  left  preeminent 
over  a  Conference  consisting  mostly  of  Ambassadors. 
There  was  M.  Barrere  and  M.  Bompard  for  France:  and 
for  Italy  the  aged  Marchese  Garroni:  Ismet  Pasha,  deaf 
and  boyish,  coped  with  a  large  and  resentful  Turkish 
delegation:  M.  Venizelos,  troubled  but  conciliatory, 
spoke  for  Greece:  at  moments,  even,  the  mezzo-soprano 
of  M.  Tchicherine  would  quaver  into  our  discussion. 
And  as  the  days  passed,  Arketall,  to  my  despair,  entered 
visibly  on  a  decline. 
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We  found  it  difficult  to  induce  Lord  Curzon  to  treat 
the  problem  seriously.  On  the  second  morning  Arketall, 
in  helping  his  master  on  with  his  socks,  had  slipped  and 
fallen.  "Arketall,"  Lord  Curzon  had  remonstrated,  "you 
are  either  very  ill  or  very  drunk."  "Both,  m'  Lord," 
Arketall  had  answered.  Lord  Curzon  was  so  pleased 
with  this  response  that  his  affection  for  Arketall  became 
unassailable.  We  grew  seriously  uneasy.  I  found  him 
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one  morning  standing  by  the  side-table  in  the  dining- 
room  pouring  liqueur-brandy  into  a  claret  glass.  He 
winked  slowly  at  me  and  placed  a  shaky  forefinger  be- 
side his  nose.  I  was  incensed  at  this  gesture  of  confed- 
eracy :  I  told  Bill  Bentinck  that  the  Marquis  must  again 
be  warned.  But  unfortunately  that  morning  Marchese 
Garroni  had,  in  Lord  Curzon's  presence,  mistaken 
Arketall  for  Sir  Roger  Keyes,  had  seized  both  his  hands 
and  had  assured  him  in  a  torrent  of  Genoese  French  how 
great  a  debt,  how  unforgettable  a  debt,  Italy  owed  to 
the  noble  and  generous  British  Navy.  Lord  Curzon  was 
so  delighted  by  this  incident  that  our  warnings  fell  on 
even  deafer  ears.  A  catastrophe  was  imminent,  and  it 


came. 


The  Hotel  Beau  Rivagc  at  Ouchy  consists  of  two 
wings  joined  together  by  a  large  suite  of  ball-rooms  and 
dining-rooms.  In  the  evening  the  natives  of  Lausanne 
and  the  visitors  undergoing  either  education  or  treat- 
ment would  gather  in  the  foyer  to  listen  to  the  band,  to 
watch  the  dancing,  and  to  observe  the  diplomatists  and 
journalists  passing  backwards  and  forwards  on  hurried 
and  mysterious  errands.  Saturday  was  the  gala  night, 
and  on  Saturdays  I  would  generally  slip  down  after 
eleven  and  sit  there  admiring  the  couples  jerking  to- 
gether in  the  ball-room.  There  was  an  American  woman 
of  great  distinction,  who  wore  a  stomacher  of  diamonds : 
there  was  a  greedy-looking  Cuban  woman  in  a  wheeled 
basket  chair:  there  was  Prince  Nicholas  of  Russia,  who 
was  staying  at  a  neighbouring  pension  and  who  danced 
with  all  the  young  ladies.  It  was  a  pleasant  sight,  and 
on  the  second  Saturday  I  induced  Lord  Curzon  to  come 
and  watch  it.  He  stood  there  by  the  entrance  to  the 
ball-room  leaning  on  his  ebony  cane,  and  smiling  genially 
at  the  diverse  couples  who  jigged  and  twirled  before 
him.  I  observed  the  American  lady  syncopating  towards 
us  in  the  arms  of  a  distinguished-looking  gentleman  in 
evening  dress.  I  called  Lord  Curzon's  attention  to  her, 
warning  him  to  observe  her  stomacher  as  she  passed. 
He  glanced  towards  her  and  grasped  my  arm.  "Surely," 
he  said,  "surely  that  can't  be  Arketall?"  It  was  Arketall, 
and  he  recognised  us  at  the  same  moment.  In  trying  to 
wince  away  from  the  cold  inquiry  in  Lord  Curzon's 
eye,  he  slipped  between  the  legs  of  the  American  lady 
and  brought  her  down  upon  him.  Lord  Curzon  had 
turned  abruptly  and  was  walking  back  across  the  foyer. 
I  ran  after  him.  "I  think,"  he  said,  "that  Arketall  had 
better  leave.  He  had  better  leave  early  to-morrow." 

I  returned  to  the  ball-room  and  accompanied  Arketall 
to  his  room.  He  was  somewhat  dazed  by  his  experience 
and  he  followed  me  meekly.  I  told  him  that  there  was  a 
train  at  7.30  next  morning  and  he  had  better  leave  by  it. 
He  plunged  under  the  bed  and  began  pulling  out  his 
portmanteau:  it  refused  to  move  and  he  tugged  at  it 
viciously:  three  empty  bottles  of  Benedictine  and  a  botde 
of  Grand  Marnier  shot  out  into  the  room,  followed  by 


the  trunk.  Arketall  sat  on  the  floor,  nodding  at  the 
empty  botdes.  "You  must  pull  yourself  together,"  I 
said.  "You  should  at  least  assist  us  to  minimise  the  scan- 
dal which  your  conduct  has  caused."  "Never,"  he  hic- 
coughed vaguely,  "not  no  more." 
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I  did  not  witness  his  departure.  I  merely  heard  next 
morning  that  he  had  gone.  While  having  breakfast  I 
received  a  message  that  Lord  Curzon  wished  to  see  me 
urgently.  I  found  him  in  his  dressing-gown.  He  was 
half  angry  and  half  amused.  "That  indefinite  Arketall," 
he  said,  "has  stolen  my  trousers."  "Not  all  your  trou- 
sers?" I  asked  in  some  confusion.  "Yes,  all  of  them, 
except  these."  Lord  Curzon  was  wearing  his  evening 
trousers  of  the  night  before.  I  glanced  at  my  watch. 
There  was  still  an  hour  before  the  meeting  of  the  Con- 
ference, but  by  this  time  Arketall  must  have  reached 
Pontarlier.  I  ran  for  Bill  Bentinck  and  told  him  to 
telephone  to  the  frontier  police:  "Don't  say  trousers,"  I 
shouted  after  him,  "say  'quelques  eftets.' '  I  then  se- 
cured the  manager  and  proceeded  to  Arketall's  room, 
We  looked  in,  over  and  under  the  cupboard  and  into 
the  chest  of  drawers :  I  peered  under  the  bed ;  there  were 
three  more  botdes  of  Benedictine  against  the  wall,  but 
otherwise  the  space  was  empty.  The  manager  and  I 
looked  at  each  other  in  despair.  "C'est  inenarrable,"  he 
muttered,  "completement  in'e-narrable."  I  sat  down 
wearily  on  the  bed  to  consider  our  position.  I  jumped 
up  again  immediately  and  pulled  back  the  bed-spread. 
Upon  the  crumpled  bed-clothes  lay  a  trouser-press  burst- 
ing with  Lord  Curzon's  trousers.  I  sent  the  manager  to 
stop  Bill  Bentinck  telephoning;  myself  I  clasped  the 
trouser-press  and  returned  in  triumph  to  Lord  Curzon. 
He  was  seated  at  his  writing-table,  his  pencil  dashing 
across  sheets  of  foolscap,  his  lips  moving.  I  stood  there 
waiting.  When  he  had  finished  four  or  five  sheets  and 
cast  them  from  him  he  turned  to  me  indignandy.  His 
face  relaxed  into  a  smile  and  then  extended  into  that 
irresistible  laugh  of  his,  that  endearing  boyish  sense  of 
farce.  "Thank  you,"  he  said,  "I  shall  now  complete  my 
toilet.  There  will  only  be  Leeper  to  dinner  tonight,  and 
as  a  reward  I  shall  give  you  my  celebrated  imitation  of 
Tennyson  reciting  Tears,  idle  tears,' " 

He  kept  his  promise.  It  was  an  amazing  performance. 
We  expressed  our  admiration  and  our  gratitude.  A  sud- 
den wave  of  depression  descended  upon  Lord  Curzon. 
"Ah,  yes,"  he  sighed,  "ah  yes.  I  know.  All  that  was 
years  ago,  when  I  was  young  and  could  still  laugh  at  my 
elders.  But  all  young  men  are  remorseless.  You  will  go 
upstairs  this  evening  and  chaff  me  behind  my  back.  You 
will  give  imitations  in  after  life  of  the  old  buffer  imitat- 
ing Tennyson.  And  so  it  continues."  He  sighed  deeply. 
And  then  he  grinned.  "I  am  sorry,"  he  said,  "for  Arke- 
tall. I  liked  that  man." 
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Eugene  O'Neill  (5888-  )  was  born  in  New  York,  and  for  the  first 
seven  years  of  his  life  toured  the  country  with  his  actor  father.  In  1906  he 
entered  Princeton  but  was  expelled  at  the  end  of  his  freshman  year.  Then 
began  a  life  of  adventure  which  included  gold  prospecting  in  Honduras, 
sailing  the  Adantic,  reporting,  and  some  acting.  In  1913  ill-health  forced 
O'Neill  into  a  sanitarium,  where  he  had  leisure  time  to  think  over  his 
experiences.  Those  thoughts  and  his  reading  of  Strindberg  decided  him  to 
be  a  dramatist.  He  studied  a  year  with  George  Pierce  Baker  at  the  Harvard 
Workshop  and  then,  with  the  encouragement  of  the  Provincetown  Players, 
began  to  produce  his  plays.  His  first  fulHengdi  play,  Beyond  the  Horizon 
(1920),  won  the  Pulitzer  Prize,  which  he  has  won  twice  since,  with  Anna 
Christie  (1921)  and  Strange  Interlude  (1928).  His  plays  have  been  pro- 
duced in  Europe  and  even  in  Japan,  and  his  reputation  is  probably  greater 
internationally  than  that  of  any  other  American  dramatist.  O'Neill  is,  in 
one  sense,  the  despair  of  the  critics,  for  they  have  found  it  impossible  to 
anticipate  on  the  basis  of  his  completed  work  what  he  will  do  in  forth- 
coming plays.  He  has  written  naturalism  (Anna  Christie),  symbolism 
(The  Great  God  Brown),  satire  and  humor  (Marco  Millions),  and  ro- 
mance (The  Fountain) ;  he  has  experimented  with  almost  every  dramatic 
technique  of  the  theatre  which  he  has  been  able  either  to  borrow  or  invent, 
from  the  Greek  trilogy  (Mourning  Becomes  Electro)  and  the  device  of 
the  mask  (The  Great  God  Brown)  to  the  dual  dialogue  of  Strange  Inter- 
lude. Nevertheless  he  has  constant  qualities.  His  genius  is  suited  to 
tragedy  rather  than  to  comedy;  he  is  uncompromising  in  choice  of  subject 
and  expression;  his  dramatic  characterization  is  finest  when  he  is  portray- 
ing people  from  the  lower  strata  of  society;  and  most  characteristic  of  all, 
his  best  plays  are  inevitably  marked  by  an  intense  emotional  power  and 
the  effects  of  a  brooding  imagination  which  suffuses  the  meanest  subjects 
with  a  poetic  beauty.  In  the  Zone  (1917)  is  one  of  his  sixteen  one-act  plays. 


|Cene — The  Seamen's  forecastle.  On  the  right  above 
the  bun\s  three  or  four  portholes  capered  with 
blac\  cloth  can  be  seen.  On  the  floor  near  the  door- 
way is  a  pail  with  a  tin  dipper.  A  lantern  in  the  middle 
of  the  floor,  turned  down  very  low,  throws  a  dim  light 
around  the  place.  Five  men,  Scotty,  Ivan,  Swanson, 
Smitty  and  Paul,  are  in  their  bun\s  apparently  asleep. 
It  is  about  ten  minutes  of  twelve  on  a  night  in  the  fall 
of  the  year  191$. 

Smitty  turns  slowly  in  his  hun\  and,  leaning  out  over 
the  side,  loo\s  from  one  to  another  of  the  men  as  if  to 
assure  himself  that  they  are  asleep.  Then  he  climbs  care- 
fully out  of  his  bun\  and  stands  in  the  middle  of  the  fore- 
castle fully  dressed,  but  in  his  stocking  feet,  glancing 
around  him  suspiciously.  Reassured,  he  leans  down  and 
cautiously  pulls  out  a  suit-case  from  under  the  bun\  in 
front  of  him. 
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Just  at  this  moment  Davis  appears  in  the  doorway, 
carrying  a  large  steaming  coffee-pot  in  his  hand.  He  stops 
short  when  he  sees  Smitty.  A  puzzled  expression  comes 
aver  his  face,  followed  by  one  of  suspicion,  and  he  re- 
treats farther  bac\  in  the  alleyway,  where  he  can  watch 
Smitty  without  being  seen. 

All  the  latter' s  movements  indicate  a  fear  of  discovery. 
He  takes  out  a  small  bunch  of  \eys  and  unlocks  the  suit- 
case, making  a  slight  noise  as  he  does  so.  Scotty  wa\es 
up  and  peers  at  him  over  the  side  of  the  bun\.  Smitty 
opens  the  suit-case  and  ta\es  out  a  small  blacky  tin  box, 
careftdly  places  this  under  his  mattress,  shoves  the  suit- 
case bac\  under  the  bun\,  climbs  into  his  bun\  again, 
closes  his  eyes  and  begins  to  snore  loudly. 

Davis  enters  the  forecastle,  places  the  coffee-pot  beside 
the  lantern,  and  goes  from  one  to  the  other  of  the  sleepers 
and  shades  them  vigorously,  saying  to  each  in  a  low 
voice:  Near  eight  bells,  Scotty.  Arise  and  shine,  Swan- 
son.    Eight  bells,  Ivan.    SMrrrY  yaufns  loudly  urith  a 
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great  pretense  of  having  been  dead  asleep.  All  of  the  rest 
of  the  men  tumble  out  of  their  bunhj,  stretching  and 
gaping,  and  commence  to  pull  on  their  shoes.  They  go 
one  by  one  to  the  cupboard  near  the  open  door,  ta\e  out 
their  cups  and  spoons,  and  sit  doom  together  on  the 
benches.  The  coffee-pot  is  passed  around.  They  munch 
their  biscuits  and  sip  their  coffee  in  dull  silence. 

Daves  [suddenly  jumping  to  his  feet — nervously]. 
Where's  that  air  comin'  from  ?  [All  are  startled  and  loo\ 
at  him  wonderingly.] 

Swanson  [a  squat,  surly-faced  Swede — grumpily]. 
What  air  ?  I  don't  feel  nothing. 

Davis  [excitedly],  I  kin  feel  it — a  draft.  [He  stands  on 
the  bench  and  loo\s  around — suddenly  exploding.] 
Damn  fool  square-head!  [He  leans  over  the  upper  bun\ 
in  which  Paul  is  sleeping  and  slams  the  porthole  shut.] 
I  got  a  good  notion  to  report  him.  Serve  him  bloody  well 
right!  What's  the  use  o'  blindin'  the  ports  when  that 
thick-head  goes  an'  leaves  'em  open? 

Swanson  [yawning— too  sleepy  to  be  aroused  by  any- 
thing— carelessly.]  Dey  don't  see  what  little  light  go  out 
yust  one  port. 

Scotty  [protestingly].  Dinna  be  a  loon,  Swanson! 
D'ye  no  ken  the  dangerr  o'  showin'  a  licht  wi'  a  pack  o' 
submarrines  lyin'  aboot  ? 

Ivan  [shading  his  shaggy  ox-li\e  head  in  an  emphatic 
affirmative].  Dot's  right,  Scotty.  I  don'  li-ike  blow  up, 
no,  by  devil  1 

Smitty  [nis  manner  slightly  contemptuous],  I  don't 
think  there's  much  danger  of  meeting  any  of  their  sub- 
marines, not  until  we  get  into  the  War  Zone,  at  any  rate. 

Davis  [he  and  Scotty  loo\  at  Smitty  suspiciously — 
harshly.]  You  don't,  eh?  [He  lowers  his  voice  and 
speaks  slowly.]  Weil,  we're  in  the  war  zone  right:  this 
mink  if  you  wants  to  know.  [The  effect  of  this  speech 
is  instantaneous.  All  sit  bolt  upright  on  their  benches 
and  stare  at  Davis.] 

Smitty.  How  do  you  know,  Davis? 

Davis  [angrily].  'Cos  Drisc  heard  the  First  send  the 
Third  below  to  wake  the  skipper  when  we  fetched  the 
zone — bout  five  beils,  it  was.  Now  whata  y'  got  to  say? 

Smitty  [conciliatingly].  Oh,  I  wasn't  doubting  your 
word,  Davis;  but  you  know  they're  not  pasting  up 
bulletins  to  let  the  crew  know  when  the  zone  is  reached 
— especially  on  ammunition  ships  like  this. 

Ivan  [decidedly].  I  don't  li-ike  dees  voyage.  Next 
time  I  ship  on  windjammer  Boston  to  River  Plate,  load 
with  wood  only  so  it  float,  by  golly! 

Swanson  [fretfully].  I  hope  British  navy  blow  'em  to 
hell,  those  submarines,  py  damn! 

Scotty  [looking  at  Smitty,  who  is  staring  at  the  door- 
way in  a  dream,  his  chin  on  his  hands.  Meaningly].  It 
is  no  the  submarrines  only  we've  to  fear,  I'm  thinkin'. 

Davis  [assenting  eagerly].  That's  no  lie,  Scotty. 


Swanson.  You  mean  the  mines? 

Scotty.  I  wasna  thinkin'  o'  mines  eitherr. 

Davis.  There's  many  a  good  ship  blown  up  and  at  the 
bottom  of  the  sea,  what  never  hit  no  mine  or  torpedo. 

Scotty.  Did  ye  neverr  read  of  the  Gerrman  spies  and 
the  dirrty  work  they're  doin'  all  the  war  ?  [He  and  Davis 
both  glance  at  SmittY;,  who  is  deep  in  thought  and  is  not 
listening  to  the  conversation.] 

Davis.  An'  the  clever  way  they  fool  you! 

Swanson.  Sure;  I  read  it  in  paper  many  time. 

Davis.  Well — [He  is  about  to  spea\  but  hesitates  and 
finishes  lamely]  you  got  to  watch  out,  that's  all  I  says. 

Ivan  [drinking  the  last  of  his  coffee  and  slamming  his 
fist  on  the  bench  explosively].  I  tell  you  dis  rotten  coffee 
give  me  belly-ache,  yes!  [They  all  loo\  at  him  in  amused 
disgust.] 

Scotty  [sardonically].  Dinna  fret  about  it,  Ivan.  If  we 
blow  up  yell  no  be  mindin'  the  pain  in  your  middle. 
[Jack  enters.  He  is  a  young  American  with  a  tough, 
good-natured  face.  He  wears  dungarees  and  a  heavy 
jersey.] 

Jack.  Eight  bells,  fellers. 

Ivan  [stupidly].  I  don'  hear  bell  ring. 

Jack.  No,  and  yuh  won't  hear  any  ring,  yuh  boob — 
[lowering  his  voice  unconsciously]  now  we're  in  the  war 
zone. 

Swanson  [anxiously].  Is  the  boats  all  ready? 

Jack.  Sure;  we  can  lower  'em  in  a  second. 

Davis.  A  lot  o'  good  the  boats'll  do,  with  us  loaded 
deep  with  all  kinds  o'  dynamite  and  stuff  the  like  o'  that! 
If  a  torpedo  hits  this  hooker  we'll  all  be  in  hell  b'fore  you 
could  wink  your  eye. 

Jack.  They  ain't  goin'  to  hit  us,  see?  That's  my  dope. 
Whose  wheel  is  it? 

Ivan  [sullenly].  My  wheel.  [He  lumbers  out.] 

Jack.  And  whose  lookout? 

Swanson.  Mine,  I  think.  [He  follows  Ivan.] 

Jack  [scornfully],  A  hell  of  a  lot  of  use  keepin'  a  look- 
out! We  couldn't  run  away  or  fight  if  we  wanted  to. 
[To  Scotty  and  Smitty.]  Better  look  up  the  bo'sun  or 
the  Fourth,  you  two,  and  let  'em  see  you're  awake. 
[Scotty  goes  to  the  doorway  and  turns  to  wait  for 
Smitty,  who  is  still  in  the  same  position,  head  on  hands, 
seemingly  unconscious  of  everything.  Jack  slaps  him 
roughly  on  the  shoulder  and  he  comes  to  with  a  start.] 
Aft  and  report,  Duke!  What's  the  matter  with  yuh — in 
a  dope  dream?  [Smitty  goes  out  after  Scotty  without 
answering.  Jack  lookj  after  him  with  a  frown.]  He's  a 
queer  guy.  I  can't  figger  him  out. 

Davis.  Nor  no  one  else.  [Lowering  his  voice — mean- 
ingly.] An'  he's  liable  to  turn  out  queerer  than  any  of 
us  think  if  we  ain't  careful. 

Jack  [suspiciously].  What  d'yuh  mean?  [They  are 
interrupted  by  the  entrance  of  Driscoll  and  Cocky.] 

Cocky  [protestingly].  Blimey  if  I  don't  fink  111  put  in 
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this  'ere  watch  ahtside  on  deck.  [He  and  Driscoll  go 
over  and  get  their  cups.]  I  down't  want  to  be  caught  in 
this  'oie  it  they  'its  us.  [He  pours  out  coffee.] 

Driscoll  [pouring  his].  Divil  a  bit  ut  wud  matther 
where  ye  arre.  Ye'd  be  biown  to  smithereens  b'fore  ye 
cud  say  your  name.  [He  sits  down,  overturning  as  he 
does  so  the  untouched  cup  of  coffee  which  Smitty  had 
forgotten  and  left  on  the  bench.  They  all  jump  nerv- 
ously as  the  tin  cup  hits  the  floor  with  a  bang.  Driscoll 
flies  into  an  unreasoning  rage.]  Who's  die  dirty  scut  left 
this  cup  where  a  man  'ud  sit  on  ut? 

Davis.  It's  Smitty's. 

Driscoll  [\ickjng  the  cup  across  the  forecastle].  Does 
he  think  he's  too  much  av  a  bloody  gendeman  to  put  his 
own  away  loike  the  rist  av  us?  If  he  does  I'm  the  byeli 
beat  that  noshun  out  av  his  head. 

Cocky.  Be  the  airs  'e  puts  on  you'd  think  8e  was  the 
Prince  of  Wales.  Wot's  'e  doin'  on  a  ship,  I  arsks  yer  ? 
'E  ain't  now  good  as  a  sailor,  is  se? — dawdlin'  abaht  on 
deck  like  a  chicken  wiv  'is  'ead  cut  orf  1 

Jack  [good-naturedly].  Aw,  the  Duke's  all  right. 
S'posin'  he  did  ferget  his  cup — what's  the  dif  ?  [He  ptc\s 
up  the  cup  and  puts  it  away — with  a  grin.]  This  war 
zone  stuffs  got  yer  goat,  Drisc — and  yours  too,  Cocky — 
and  I  ain't  cheerin'  much  fur  it  myself,  neither. 

Cocky  [with  a  sigh].  Blimey,  it  ain't  no  bleedin'  joke, 
yer  first  trip,  to  know  as  there's  a  ship  full  of  shells  ii'bie 
to  go  orf  in  under  your  bloomin'  feet,  as  you  might  say, 
if  we  gets  'it  be  a  torpedo  or  mine.  [  With  sudden  sav- 
agery.] Calls  they  selves  'umaa  bein's,  tool  Blarsted  'Uns! 

Driscoll  [gloomily],  'Tis  me  last  trip  in  the  bloody 
zone,  God  help  me.  The  divil  take  their  twenty-foive  per- 
cent bonus — and  be  drowned  like  a  rat  in  a  trap  in  the 
bargain,  maybe. 

Davis.  Wouldn't  be  so  bad  if  she  wasn't  carryin'  am- 
munition. Them's  the  kind  the  subs  is  layin'  for. 

Driscoll  [irritably].  Fur  the  love  av  hivin,  don't  be 
talkin'  about  ut.  I'm  sick  wid  thinkin'  and  jumpin'  at 
iviry  bit  av  a  noise.  [There  is  a  pause  during  which  they 
all  stare  gloomily  at  the  floor.] 

Jack.  Hey,  Davis,  what  was  you  savin'  about  Smitty 
when  they  come  in  ? 

Davis  [with  a  great  air  of  mystery].  I'll  tell  you  in  a 
minit.  I  want  to  wait  an'  see  if  he's  comin'  back.  [Im- 
pressively.] You  won't  be  cailin'  him  all  right  when  you 
hears  what  I  seen  with  my  own  eyes.  [He  adds  with  an 
air  of  satisfaction.]  An'  you  won't  be  feehn'  no  safer, 
neither.  [They  all  loo\  at  him  with  puzzled  glances  full 
of  a  vague  apprehension.] 

Driscoll.  God  blarst  utl  [He  fills  his  pipe  and  lights 
it.  The  others,  with  an  air  of  remembering  something 
they  had  forgotten,  do  the  same.  Sootty  enters.] 

Scotty  [in  awed  tones],  JMon,  but  it's  clear  outside  the 
nicht!  Like  day. 

Davis  [in  low  tones].  Where's  Smitty,  Scotty? 


Scotty.  Out  on  the  hatch  starin'  at  the  moon  like  a 
mon  half-daft. 

Davis.  Kin  you  see  him  from  the  doorway  ? 

Scotty  [goes  to  doorway  and  carefully  pee({s  out]. 
Aye;  he's  sail  there. 

Davis.  Keep  your  eyes  on  him  for  a  moment.  I've  got 
something  I  wants  to  tell  the  boys  and  I  don't  want  him 
walkin'  in  in  the  middle  of  it.  Give  a  shout  if  he  starts 
this  way. 

Scotty  [with  suppressed  excitement].  Aye,  I'll  watch 
him.  And  I've  somethin'  myself  to  tell  aboot  his  Lord- 
ship. 

Driscoll  [impatiently].  Out  wid  ut!  You're  talkin' 
more  than  a  pair  av  auld  women  wud  be  standin'  in  the 
road,  and  gittin'  no  further  along. 

Davis.  Listen!  You  'member  when  I  went  to  git  the 
coffee,  Jack? 

Jack.  Sure,  I  do. 

Davis.  Well,  I  brings  it  down  here  same  as  usual  and 
got  as  far  as  the  door  there  when  I.  sees  him. 

Jack.  Smitty? 

Davis.  Yes,  Smitty  1  He  was  standin*  in  the  middle  of 
the  fo'c'sde  there  [pointing]  lookin'  around  sneakin'- 
like  at  Ivan  and  Swanson  and  the  rest  's  if  he  wants  to 
make  certain  they're  asleep,,  [He  pauses  significantly, 
looking  from  one  to  the  other  of  his  listeners.  Scotty  is 
nervously  dividing  his  attention  between  Smitty  on  the 
hatch  outside  and  Davis1  story,  fairly  bursting  to  brea\ 
in  with  his  own  revelations.] 

Jack  [impatiently].  What  of  it? 

Davis.  Listen!  He  was  standin'  right  there — [point- 
mg  again]  in  his  stockin'  feet — no  shoes  on,  mind,  so 
he  wouldn't  make  no  noise! 

Jack  [spitting  disgustedly].  Aw! 

Davis  [not  heeding  the  interruption],  I  seen  right 
away  somethin'  on  the  queer  was  up  so  I  slides  back  into 
the  alleyway  where  I  kin  see  him  but  he  can't  see  me. 
After  he  makes  sure  they're  all  asleep  he  goes  in  under 
the  bunks  there — bein'  careful  not  to  raise  a  noise,  mind! 
— an'  takes  out  his  bag  there.  [By  this  time  every  one, 
Jack  included,  is  listening  breathlessly  to  his  story,]  Then 
he  fishes  in  his  pocket  an'  takes  out  a  bunch  o'  keys  an' 
kneels  down  beside  the  bag  an'  opens  it. 

Scotty  [unable  to  keep  silent  longer],  Mon,  didn't  I 
see  him  do  that  same  thing  wi'  these  two  eyes.  Twas  just 
that  moment  I  woke  and  spied  him. 

Davis  [surprised,  and  a  Ut  nettled  to  have  to  share 
his  story  with  any  one].  Oh,  you  seen  him,  too,  eh? 
[To  the  others.]  Then  Scotty  kin  tell  you  if  I'm  lyin'  or 
not. 

Driscoll.  An'  what  did  he  do  whin  he'd  the  bag 
opened? 

Davis.  He  bends  down  and  reaches  out  his  hand  sort 
o'  scared-like,  like  it  was  somethin'  dang'rous  he  was 
after,  an'  feels  round  in  under  his  duds — hidden  in 
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under  his  duds  an'  wrapped  up  in  'em,  it  was — an'  he 
brings  out  a  black  iron  box! 

Cocky  [looking  around  him  with  a  frightened  glance] . 
Gawd  blimey!  [7  he  others  likewise  betray  their  uneasi- 
ness, shuffling  their  feet  nervously.] 

Davis,  Ain't  that  right,  Scotty? 

Scotty.  Right  as  rain,  I'm  tellin'  ye'! 

Davis  [to  the  others  with  an  air  of  satisfaction].  There 
you  are!  [Lowering  his  voice.]  An'  then  what  d'you 
suppose  he  did?  Sneaks  to  his  bunk  an"  slips  the  black 
box  in  under  his  mattress — in  under  his  mattress, 
mind! 

Jack,  And  it's  there  now? 

Davis.  Course  it  is!  [Jack  starts  toward  Smitty's  bun\. 
Driscoll  grabs  him  by  the  arm.] 

Driscoll.  Don't  be  touchin'  ut,  Jack! 

Jack.  Yuh  needn't  worry.  I  ain't  goin'  to  touch  it. 
[He  pulls  up  Smitty's  mattress  and  loo\s  down.  The 
others  stare  at  him,  holding  their  breaths,  lie  turns  to 
them,  trying  hard  to  assume  a  careless  tone.]  It's  there, 
aw  right. 

Cocky  [miserably  upset].  I'm  gointer  'op  it  aht  on 
deck.  [He  gets  up  but  Driscoll  pulls  him  down  again. 
Cocky  protests .]  It  fair  guvs  me  the  trembles  sittin'  still 
in  'ere. 

Driscoll  [scornfully].  Are  ye  frightened,  ye  toad? 
"Tis  a  hell  av  a  thing  fur  grown  men  to  be  shiverin'  loilec 
childer  at  a  bit  av  a  black  box.  [Scratching  his  head  in 
uneasy  perplexity.]  Still,  ut's  damn  queer,  the  looks  av 
ut. 

Davis  [sarcastically}.  A  bit  of  a  black  box,  eh?  How 
big  d'you  think  them — [he  hesitates] — things  has  to  be — 
big  as  this  fo'c'sde? 

Jack  [in  a  voice  meant  to  be  reassuring].  Aw,  hell! 
I'll  bet  it  ain't  nothin'  but  some  coin  he's  saved  he's  got 
locked  up  in  there. 

Davis  [scornfully].  That's  likely,  ain't  it?  Then  why 
does  he  act  so  s'picious  ?  He's  been  on  ship  near  two  year, 
ain't  he?  He  knows  damn  well  there  ain't  no  thiefs  in 
this  fo'c'stle,  don't  he?  An'  you  know  's  well  's  I  do  he 
didn't  have  no  money  when  he  came  on  board  an'  he 
ain't  saved  none  since.  Don't  you?  [Jack  doesn't  an- 
swer.] Listen!  D'you  know  what  he  done  after  he  put 
that  thing  in  under  his  mattress? — an'  Scotty'll  tell  you 
if  I  ain't  speakin'  truth.  He  looks  round  to  see  if  any 
one's  woke  up 

Scotty.  I  clapped  my  eyes  shut  when  he  turned  round. 

Davis.  An'  then  he  crawls  into  his  bunk  an'  shuts 
his  eyes,  an'  starts  in  snorin',  pretendin'  he  was  asleep; 
mind! 

Scotty.  Aye,  I  could  hear  him. 

Davis.  An'  when  I  goes  to  call  him  I  don't  even  shake 
him.  I  just  says,  "Eight  bells,  Smitty,"  in  a'most  a  whis- 
per-like, an'  up  he  gets  yawnin'  an'  stretchin'  fit  to  kill 
hissdf  's  if  he'd  been  dead  asleep. 


Cocky.  Gawd  blimey! 

Driscoll  [shaking  his  head],  Ut  looks  bad,  divil  a 
doubt  av  ut. 

Davis  [excitedly].  An'  now  I  come  to  think  of  it, 
there's  the  porthole.  How'd  it  come  to  git  open,  tell  me 
that?  I  know'd  well  Paul  never  opened  it.  Ain't  he 
grumblin'  about  bein'  cold  all  the  time? 

Scotty.  The  mon  that  opened  it  meant  no  good  to 
this  ship,  whoever  he  was. 

Jack  [sourly].  What  porthole?  What're  yuh  talkin' 
about? 

Davis  [pointing  over  Paul's  bunkf\.  There.  It  was 
open  when  I  come  in.  I  felt  the  cold  air  on  my  neck  an' 
shut  it.  It  would'a  been  dear's  a  lighthouse  to  any  sub 
that  was  watchin' — an'  we  s'posed  to  have  all  the  ports 
blinded!  Who'd  do  a  dirty  trick  like  that?  It  wasn't 
none  of  us,  nor  Scotty  here,  nor  Swanson,  nor  Ivan.  Who 
would  it  be,  then? 

Cocky  [angrily].  Must'a  been  'is  bloody  Lordship. 

Davis.  For  all's  we  know  he  might'a  been  signallin' 
with  it.  They  does  it  like  that  by  winkin'  a  light.  Ain't 
you  read  how  they  gets  caught  doin'  it  in  London  an'  on 
the  coast? 

Cocky  [firmly  convinced  now].  An'  wots  'e  doin'  aht 
alone  on  the  'atch — keepin'  'isself  clear  of  us  like  'e  was 
afraid? 

Driscoll.  Kape  your  eye  on  him,  Scotty. 

Scotty.  There's  no  a  move  oot  o'  him. 

Jack  [in  irritated  perplexity].  But,  hell,  ain't  he  an 
Englishman  ?  What'd  he  wanta 

Davis.  English?  How  d' we  know  he's  English?  Cos 
he  talks  it?  That  ain't  no  proof.  Ain't  you  read  in  the 
papers  how  all  them  German  spies  they  been  catchin'  in 
England  has  been  livin'  there  for  ten,  often  as  not  twenty 
years,  an'  talks  English  as  good's  any  one?  An'  look 
here,  ain't  you  noticed  he  don't  talk  natural  ?  He  talks  it 
too  damn  good,  that's  what  I  mean.  He  don't  talk  exactly 
like  a  toff,  does  he,  Cocky  ? 

Cocky.  Not  like  any  toff  as  I  ever  met  up  wiv. 

Davis.  No;  an'  he  don't  talk  it  like  us,  that's  certain. 
An'  he  don't  look  English.  An'  what  d'we  know  about 
him  when  you  come  to  look  at  it?  Nothin'!  He  ain't 
ever  said  where  he  comes  from  or  why.  All  we  knows  is 
he  ships  on  here  in  London  'bout  a  year  b'fore  the  war 
starts,  as  an  A.  B. — stole  his  papers  most  likly — when  he 
don't  know  how  to  box  the  compass,  hardly.  Ain't  that 
queer  in  itself  ?  An'  was  he  ever  open  with  us  like  a  good 
shipmate?  No;  he's  always  had  that  sly  air  about  him 
's  if  he  was  hidin'  somethin'. 

Driscoll  [slapping  his  thigh — angrily].  Divil  take  me 
if  I  don't  think  ye  have  the  truth  av  ut,  Davis. 

Cocky  [scornfully].  Lettin'  on  be  'is  silly  airs,  and  all, 
'e's  the  son  of  a  blarsted  earl  or  somethink! 

Davis.  An'  the  name  he  calls  hisself — Smith!  I'd  risk 
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a  quid  of  my  next  pay  day  that  his  real  name  is  Schmidt, 
if  the  truth  was  known. 

Jack  [evidently  fighting  against  his  own  conviction]. 
Aw,  say,  you  guys  give  me  a  pain!  What'd  they  want 
puttin'  a  spy  on  this  old  tub  for  ? 

Davis  [shading  his  head  sagely].  They're  deep  ones. 
an'  there's  a  lot  o'  things  a  sailor'll  see  in  the  ports  he  puts 
in  ought  to  be  useful  to  'em.  An'  if  he  kin  signal  to  'em 
an'  they  blows  us  up  it's  one  ship  less,  ain't  it  ?  [Lowering 
his  voice  and  indicating  Smitty's  bunf{i]  Or  if  he  blows 
us  up  hisself . 

Scotty  [in  alarmed  tones].  Hush,  mon!  Here  he 
comes!  [Scotty  hurries  over  to  a  bench  and  sits  down. 
A  thic\  silence  settles  over  the  forecastle.  The  men  loo\ 
from  one  to  another  with  uneasy  glances.  Smitty  enters 
and  sits  down  beside  his  bun\.  He  is  seemingly  un- 
aware of  the  dar\  glances  of  suspicion  directed  at  him 
from  all  sides.  He  slides  his  hand  bac\  stealthily  over  his 
mattress  and  his  fingers  move,  evidently  feeling  to  make 
sure  the  box  is  still  there.  The  others  follow  this  move- 
ment carefully  with  quic\  loo\s  out  of  the  corners  of 
their  eyes.  Their  attitudes  grow  tense  as  if  they  were 
about  to  spring  at  him.  Satisfied  the  box  is  safe,  Smitty 
draws  his  hand  away  slowly  and  utters  a  sigh  of  relief.] 

Smitty  [in  a  casual  tone  which  to  them  sounds  sin- 
ister]. It's  a  good  light  night  for  the  subs  if  there's  any 
about.  [For  a  moment  he  sits  staring  in  front  of  him. 
Finally  he  seems  to  sense  the  hostile  atmosphere  of  the 
forecastle  and  looks  from  one  to  the  other  of  the  men  in 
surprise.  All  of  them  avoid  his  eyes.  He  sighs  with  a 
puzzled  expression  and  gets  up  and  wal\s  out  of  the 
doorway.  There  is  silence  for  a  moment  after  his  de- 
parture and  then  a  storm  of  excited  td\  breads  loose.] 

Davis.  Did  you  see  him  feelin'  if  it  was  there? 

Cocky.  'E  ain't  arf  a  sly  one  wiv  'is  talk  of  submarines, 
Gawd  blind  'im! 

Scotty.  Did  ye  see  the  sneakin'  looks  he  gave  us? 

Driscoll.  If  ivir  I  saw  black  shame  on  a  man's  face 
'twas  on  his  whin  he  sat  there! 

Jack  [thoroughly  convinced  at  last].  He  looked  bad 
to  me.  He's  a  crook,  aw  right. 

Davis  [excitedly].  What '11  we  do?  We  gotter  do  some- 
thin'  quick  or- [He  is  interrupted  by  the  sound  of 

something  hitting  against  the  port  side  of  the  forecastle 
with  a  dull,  heavy  thud.  The  men  start  to  their  feet  in 
wild-eyed  terror  and  turn  as  if  they  were  going  to  rush 
for  the  dec\.  They  stand  that  way  for  a  strained  moment, 
scarcely  breathing  and  listening  intently.] 

Jack  [with  a  sickly  smile].  Hell!  It's  on'y  a  piece  of 
driftwood  or  a  floatin'  log.  [He  sits  down  again.] 

Davis  [sarcastically].  Or  a  mine  that  didn't  go  o&— 
that  time — or  a  piece  o'  wreckage  from  some  ship  they've 
sent  to  Davy  Jones. 

Cocky  [mopping  his  brow  with  a  trembling  hand]. 
Blimey!  [He  sin^s  bac\  weakly  on  a  bench.] 


Driscoll  [furiously].  God  blarst  ut!  No  roan  at  all 
cud  be  puttin'  up  wid  the  ioike  av  this— an'  I'm  not  wan 
to  be  fearin'  anything  or  any  man  in  the  worrld'll  stand 
up  to  me  face  to  face;  but  this  divil's  trickery  in  the 

darrk [He  starts  for  Smitty's  bunk^.]  I'll  throw  ut 

out  wan  av  the  portholes  an'  be  done  wid  ut.  [He  reaches 
toward  the  mattress.] 

Scotty  [grabbing  his  arm — wildly],  Arre  ye  daft 
mou  ? 

Davis.  Don't  monkey  with  it,  Drisc.  I  knows  what  to 
do.  Bring  the  bucket  o'  water  here,  Jack,  will  you? 
[Jack,  gets  it  and  brings  it  over  to  Davis.]  An'  you, 
Scotty,  see  if  he's  back  on  the  hatch. 

Scotty  [cautiously  peering  out].  Aye,  he's  sittin'  there 
the  noo. 

Davis.  Sing  out  if  he  makes  a  move.  Lift  up  the  mat- 
tress, Drisc — careful  now!  [Driscoll  does  so  with  in- 
finite caution.]  Take  it  out,  Jack — careful- — don't  shake 
it  now,  for  Christ's  sake!  Here— put  it  in  the  water — 
easy!  There,  that's  fixed  it!  [They  all  sit  down  with  great 
sighs  of  relief.]  The  water'll  git  in  and  spoil  it. 

Driscoll  [slapping  Davis  on  the  bacJ(\.  Good  wurrk 
for  ye,  Davis,  ye  scut!  [He  spits  on  his  hands  aggres- 
sively.] An'  now  what's  to  be  done  wid  that  black- 
hearted thraitorr 

Cocky  [belligerently].  Guv  'im  a  shove  in  the  marf 
and  'eave  'im  over  the  side! 

Davis.  An'  serve  him  right! 

Jack.  Aw,  say,  give  him  a  chance.  Yuh  can't  prove 
nothin'  till  yuh  find  out  what's  in  there. 

Driscoll  [heatedly].  Is  ut  more  proof  ye'd  be  needin' 
afther  what  we've  seen  an'  heard  ?  Then  listen  to  me — 
an'  ut's  Driscoll  talkin'— if  there's  divilmint  in  that  box 
an'  we  see  plain  'twas  his  plan  to  murrdher  his  own  ship- 
mates that  have  served  him  fair- [He  raises  his  fist.] 

I'll  choke  his  rotten  hearrt  out  wid  me  own  hands,  an' 
over  the  side  wid  him,  and  one  man  missin'  in  the 
mornin'. 

Davis.  An'  no  one  the  wiser.  He's  the  balmy  kind 
what  commits  suicide. 

Cocky.  They  'angs  spies  ashore., 

Jack  [resentfully].  If  he's  done  what  yuh  think  I'll 
croak  him  myself.  Is  that  good  enough  for  yuh? 

Driscoll  [lookjng  down  at  the  box],  How'il  we  be 
openin'  this,  I  wonder  ? 

Scotty  [from  the  doorway — warningly].  He's  standin9 
up. 

Davis.  We'll  take  his  keys  away  from  him  when  he 
comes  in.  Quick,  Drisc!  You  an'  Jack  get  beside  the 
door  and  grab  him.  [They  get  on  either  side  of  the  door. 
Davis  snatches  a  small  coil  of  rope  from  one  of  the  upper 
bun\s.]  This'Il  do  for  me  an'  Scotty  to  tie  him. 

Scotty.  He's  turrnin'  this  way — he's  comin'!  [He 
moves  away  from  door.] 

Davis,  Stand  by  to  lend  a  hand,  Cocky. 
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Cocky.  Righto.  [As  Smitty  enters  the  forecastle  he  is 
seized  roughly  from  both  sides  and  his  arms  pinned  be- 
hind him.  At  first  he  struggles  fiercely,  but  seeing  the 
uselessness  of  this,  he  finally  stands  calmly  and  allows 
Davis  and  Scotty  to  tie  up  his  arms.] 

Smitty  [when  they  have  finished — with  cold  con- 
tempt]. If  this  is  your  idea  of  a  joke  I'll  have  to  confess 
it's  a  bit  too  thick  for  me  to  enjoy. 

Cocky  [angrily].  Shut  yer  marf,  'ear! 

Driscoll  [roughly],  Ye'll  find  ut's  no  joke,  me  bucko, 
b'fore  we're  done  wid  you.  [To  Scotty.]  Kape  your  eye 
peeled,  Scotty,  and  sing  out  if  any  one's  comin'.  [Scotty 
resumes  his  post  at  the  door.] 

Smitty  [with  the  same  icy  contempt].  If  you'd  be 
good  enough  to  explain 

Driscoll  [furiously].  Explain,  is  ut?  "Tis  you'll  do 
the  explainin' — an'  damn  quick,  or  we'll  know  the  reason 
why.  [To  Jack  and  Davis.]  Bring  him  here,  now.  [They 
push  Smitty  over  to  the  bucket.]  Look  here,  ye  murr- 
dherin'  swab.  D'you  see  ut?  [Smitty  lool^s  down  with 
an  expression  of  amazement  which  rapidly  changes  to 
one  of  anguish.] 

Davis  [with  a  sneer].  Look  at  him!  S'prised,  ain't 
you?  If  you  wants  to  try  your  dirty  spyin'  tricks  on  us 
you've  gotter  git  up  earlier  in  the  mornin'. 

Cocky.  Thorght  yer  weren't  'arf  a  fox,  didn't  yer  ? 

Smitty  [trying  to  restrain  his  growing  rage].  What — 
what  do  you  mean  ?  That's  only — How  dare — What  are 
you  doing  with  my  private  belongings? 

Cocky  [sarcastically].  Ho  yus!  Private  b'longingsl 

Driscoll  [shouting].  What  is  ut,  ye  swine ?  Will  you 
tell  us  to  our  faces?   What's  in  ut? 

Smitty  [biting  his  lips — holding  himself  in  chec\ 
with  a  great  effort].  Nothing  but That's  my  busi- 
ness. You'll  please  attend  to  your  own. 

Driscoll.  Oho,  ut  is,  is  ut?  [Shading  his  fist  in 
Smitty's  face.]  Talk  aisy  now  if  ye  know  what's  best  for 
you.  Your  business,  indade!  Then  we'll  be  makin'  ut 
ours,  I'm  thinkin'.  [To  Jack  and  Davis.]  Take  his  keys 
away  from  him  an'  we'll  see  if  there's  one'li  open  ut, 
maybe.  [They  start  in  searching  Smitty,  who  tries  to 
resist  and  \ickj  out  at  the  bucket.  Driscoll  leaps  for- 
ward and  helps  them  push  him  away.]  Try  to  kick  ut 
over,  wud  ye  ?  Did  ye  see  him  then  ?  Tryin'  to  murrdher 
us  all,  the  scut!  Take  that  pail  out  av  his  way,  Cocky. 
[Smitty  struggles  with  all  of  his  strength  and  keeps 
them  busy  for  a  few  seconds.  As  Cocky  grabs  the  pail 
Smitty  makes  a  final  effort  and,  lunging  forward,  \ic\s 
again  at  the  bucket  but  only  succeeds  in  hitting  Cocky 
on  the  shin.  Cocky  immediately  sets  down  the  pail  with  a 
bang  and,  clutching  his  \nee  in  both  hands,  starts  hop- 
ping around  the  forecastle,  groaning  and  swearing.] 

Cocky.  Ooow!  Gawd  strike  me  pink!  Kicked  me,  'e 
did!  Bloody,  bleedin',  rotten  Dutch  !og!  [Approaching 
Smitty,  who  has  given  up  the  fight  and  is  pushed  bac\ 


against  the  wall  near  the  doorway  with  Jack  and  Davis 
holding  him  on  either  side — wrathfully,  at  the  top  of  his 
lungs.]  Kick  me,  will  yer?  I'll  show  yer  what  for,  ye 
bleedin'  sneak!  [He  draws  bac\  his  fist.  Driscoll  pushes 
him  to  one  side.] 

Driscoll.  Shut  your  mouth!  D'you  want  to  wake 
the  whole  ship?  [Cocky  grumbles  and  retires  to  a  bench, 
nursing  his  sore  shin.] 

Jack  [taking  a  small  bunch  of  \eys  from  Smitty's 
poc\et].  Here  yuh  are,  Drisc 

Driscoll  [taking  them].  We'll  soon  be  knowin'.  [He 
ta\es  the  pail  and  sits  down,  placing  it  on  the  floor  be- 
tween his  feet.  Smitty  again  tries  to  brea\  loose  but  he 
is  too  tired  and  is  easily  held  bac\  against  the  wall.] 

Smitty  [breathing  heavily  and  very  pale].  Cowards! 

Jack  [  with  a  growl] .  Nix  on  the  rough  talk,  see!  That 
don't  git  yuh  nothin'. 

Driscoll  [looking  at  the  loc\  on  the  box  in  the  water 
and  then  scrutinizing  the  keys  in  his  hand],  This'll  be 
ut,  I'm  thinkin'.  [He  selects  one  and  gingerly  reaches  his 
hand  in  the  water.] 

Smitty  [his  face  grown  livid — chokingly].  Don't  you 
open  that  box,  Driscoll.  If  you  do,  so  help  me  God,  I'll 
kill  you  if  I  have  to  hang  for  it. 

Driscoll  [pausing — his  hand  in  the  water].  Whin  I 
open  this  box  I'll  not  be  the  wan  to  be  kilt,  me  sonny  bye! 
I'm  no  dirty  spy. 

Smitty  [his  voice  trembling  with  rage.  His  eyes  are 
fixed  on  Driscoll's  hand].  Spy?  What  are  you  talking 
about?  I  only  put  that  box  there  so  I  could  get  it  quick 
in  case  we  were  torpedoed.  Are  you  all  mad?  Do  you 
think  I'm [Chokingly.]  You  stupid  curs!  You  cow- 
ardly dolts!  [Davis  claps  his  hand  over  Smitty's  mouth.] 

Davis.  That'll  be  enough  from  you!  [Driscoll  ta\es 
the  dripping  box  from  the  water  and  starts  to  fit  in  the 
key.  Smitty  springs  forward  furiously,  almost  escaping 
from  their  grasp,  and  drags  them  after  him  half-way 
across  the  forecastle.] 

Driscoll.  Hold  him,  ye  divils!  [He  puts  the  box  bac\ 
in  the  water  and  jumps  to  their  aid.  Cocky  hovers  on 
the  outskirts  of  the  battle,  mindful  of  the  kjc\  he  re- 
ceived.] 

Smitty  [raging].  Cowards!  Damn  you!  Rotten  curs! 
[He  is  thrown  to  the  floor  and  held  there.]  Cowards! 
Cowards! 

Driscoll.  I'll  shut  your  dirty  mouth  for  you.  [He 
goes  to  his  bun \  and  pulls  out  a  big  wad  of  waste  and 
comes  bac\  to  Smitty.] 

Smitty.  Cowards!  Cowards! 

Driscoll  [with  no  gentle  hand  slaps  the  waste  over 
Smitty's  mouth].  That'll  teach  you  to  be  misnamin'  a 
man,  ye  sneak.  Have  ye  a  handkerchief,  Jack?  [jack] 
hands  him  one  and  he  ties  it  tightly  around  Smitty's 
head  over  the  waste.]  That'll  fix  your  gab.  Stand  him 
up,  now,  and  tie  his  feet,  too,  so  he'll  not  be  movin'. 
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[They  do  so  and  leave  him  with  his  bac\  against  the 
wall  near  Scotty.  Then  they  all  sit  down  beside  Dris- 
coll, who  again  lifts  the  box  out  of  the  water  and  sets 
it  carefidly  on  his  knees.  He  picks  out  the  \ey,  then  hesi- 
tates, looking  from  one  to  the  other  uncertainly '.]  We'd 
best  be  takin'  this  to  the  skipper,  d'you  think,  maybe? 

Jack  [irritably].  To  hell  with  the  Old  Man.  This  is 
our  game  and  we  c'n  play  it  without  no  help. 

Cocky.  Now  bleedin'  horficers,  I  say»I 

Davis.  They'd  only  be  takin'  all  the  credit  and  makin' 
heroes  of  theyselves. 

Driscoll  [boldly].  Here  goes,  thin!  [He  slowly  turns 
the  key  in  the  loc\.  The  others  instinctively  turn  away. 
He  carefully  pushes  the  cover  bac\  on  its  hinges  and 
lookj  at  what  he  sees  inside  with  an  expression  of 
puzzled  astonishment.  The  others  crowd  up  close.  Even 
Scotty  leaves  his  post  to  take  a  lookj]  What  is  lit, 
Davis? 

Davis  [mystified].  Looks  funny,  don't  it?  Somethin1 
square  tied  up  in  a  rubber  bag.  Maybe  it's  dynamite — 
or  somethin' — you  can't  never  tell. 

Jack.  Aw,  it  ain't  got  no  works  so  it  ain't  no  bomb, 
I'll  bet. 

Davis  [dubiously].  They  makes  them  all  kinds,  they 
do. 

Jack.  Open  it  up,  Drisc 

Davis.  Careful  now!  [Driscoll  takes  a  blac\  rubber 
bag  resembling  a  large  tobacco  pouch  from  the  box  and 
unties  the  string  which  is  wound  tightly  around  the  top. 
He  opens  it  and  takes  out  a  small  packet  of  letters  also 
tied  up  with  string.  He  turns  these  over  in  his  hands 
and  lookj  at  the  others  quesiioningly.] 

Jack  [with  a  broad  grin].  On'y  letters!  [Slapping 
Davis  on  the  bac\.]  Yuh're  a  hell  of  a  Sherlock  Holmes, 
ain't  yuh?  Letters  from  his  best  girl  too,  I'll  bet.  Let's 
turn  the  Duke  loose,  what  d'yuh  say?  [He  starts  to  get 
up.] 

Davis  [fixing  him  with  a  withering  lookj.  Don't  be 
so  damn  smart,  Jack.  Letters,  you  says,  's  if  there  never 
was  no  harm  in  'cm.  How  d'you  s'pose  spies  gets  their 
orders  and  sends  back  what  they  find  out  if  it  ain't  by 
letters  and  such  things?  There's  many  a  letter  is  worser'n 
any  bomb. 

Cocky.  Righto!  They  ain't  as  innercent  as  they  looks, 
I'll  take  me  oath,  when  you  read  'em.  [Pointing  at 
Smitty.]  Not  'is  Lordship's  letters;  not  be  no  means! 

Jack  [sitting  down  again].  Well,  read  'em  and  find 
out.  [Driscoll  commences  untying  the  packet.  There 
is  a  muffled  groan  of  rage  and  protest  from  Smitty.] 

Davis  [triumphantly].  There!  Listen  to  him!  Look  at 
him  tryin'  to  git  loose!  Ain't  that  proof  enough?  He 
knows  well  we're  findin'  him  out.  Listen  to  me!  Love 
letters,  you  says,  Jack,  's  if  they  couldn't  harm  nothin'. 
Listen!  I  was  readin'  in  some  magazine  in  New  York 
on'y  two  weeks  back  how  some  German  spy  in  Paris  was 


writin'  love  letters  to  some  woman  spy  in  Switzerland 
who  sent  'em  on  to  Berlin,  Germany.  To  read  'em  you 
wouldn't  s'pect  nothin'— just  mush  and  all.  [Impres- 
sively.] But  they  had  a  way  o'  doin'  it — a  damn  sneakin' 
way.  They  had  a  piece  o'  plain  paper  with  pieces  cut 
out  of  it  an'  when  they  puts  it  on  top  o'  the  letter  they 
sees  on'y  the  words  what  tells  them  what  they  wants  to 
know.  An'  the  Frenchies  gets  beat  in  a  fight  all  on  ac- 
count o'  that  letter. 

Cocky  [awed].  Gawd  blimey!  They  ain't  'arf  smart 
bleeders! 

Davis  [seeing  hu  audience  is  again  all  with  him]. 
An'  even  if  these  letters  of  his  do  sound  all  right  they 
may  have  what  they  calls  a  code.  You  can't  never  tell. 
[To  Driscoll,  who  has  finished  untying  the  packet.] 
Read  one  of  'em,  Drisc.  My  eyes  is  weak. 

Driscoll  [Ta\es  the  first  one  out  of  its  envelope  and 
bends  down  to  the  lantern  with  it.  He  turns  up  the 
wic\  to  give  him  a  better  light.]  I'm  no  hand  to  be 
readin'  but  I'll  try  ut.  [Again  there  is  a  muffled  groan 
from  Smitty  as  he  strains  at  his  bonds.] 

Davis  [gloatingly].  Listen  to  him!  He  knows.  Go 
ahead,  Drisc! 

Driscoll  [his  brow  furrowed  wtih  concentration], 

Ut  begins:  Dearest  Man [His  eyes  travel  down  the 

page.]  An'  thin  there's  a  lot  av  blarney  tellin'  him 
how  much  she  misses  him  now  she's  gone  away  to 
singin'  school— an'  how  she  hopes  he'll  settle  down  to 
rale  worrk  an'  not  be  skylarkin'  around  now  that  she's 
away  loike  he  used  to  before  she  met  up  wid  him — and 
ut  ends:  "I  love  you  betther  than  any  thin'  in  the  worrk!. 
You  know  that,  don't  you,  dear?  But  b'fore  I  can  agree 
to  live  out  my  life  wid  you,  you  must  prove  to  me  that 
the  black  shadow— I  won't  menshun  uts  hateful  name 
but  you  know  what  I  mean — which  might  wreck  both 
our  lives,  does  not  exist  for  you.  You  can  do  that,  can't 
you,  dear?  Don't  you  see  you  must  for  my  sake?"  [He 
pauses  for  a  moment — then  adds  gruffly.]  Uts  signed: 
''Edith."  [At  the  sound  of  the  name  Smitty,  who  has 
stood  tensely  with  his  eyes  shut  as  if  he  were  under- 
going torture  during  the  reading,  makes  a  muffled 
sound  like'  &  sob  and  half  turns  his  face  to  the  wall.] 

Jack  [sympathetically].  Hell!  What's  the  use  of 
readin'  that  stuff  even  if— — 

Davis  [interrupting  him  sharply].  Wait!  Where's 
that  letter  from,  Drisc  ? 

Driscoll.  There's  no  address  on  the  top  av  ut. 

Davis  [meaningly].  What'd  I  tell  you?  Look  at  the 
postmark,  Drisc, — on  the  envelope. 

Driscoll.  The  name  that's  written  is  Sidney  David- 
son, wan  hundred  an' 

Davis.  Never  mind  that.  O'  course  it's  a  false  name. 
Look  at  the  postmark, 

Driscoll.  There's  a  furrin  stamp  on  ut  by  the  looks 
av  ut.  The  mark's  blurred  so  it's  hard  to  read.  [He 
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spells  it  out  laboriously.]  B-e-r — the  nixt  is  an  1, 1  think 
— i — an'  an  n. 

Davis  [excitedly].  Berlin  I  What  did  I  tell  you?  I 
knew  them  letters  was  from  Germany. 

Cocky  [shading  his  fist  in  Smitty's  direction].  Rotten 
'oundl  [The  others  loo\  at  Smitty  as  if  this  last  fact  had 
utterly  condemned  him  in  their  eyes.] 

Davis.  Give  me  the  letter,  Drisc.  Maybe  I  kin  make 
somethin'  out  of  it.  [Driscoll  hands  the  letter  to  him.] 
You  go  through  the  others,  Drisc,  and  sing  out  if  you 
sees  anythin5  queer.  [He  bends  over  the  first  letter  as  if 
he  were  determined  to  figure  out  its  secret  meaning. 
Jack,  Cocky  and  Scotty  loo\  over  his  shoulder  with 
eager  curiosity.  Driscoll  ta\es  out  some  of  the  other 
letters,  running  his  eyes  quickly  down  the  pages.  He 
iookj  curiously  over  at  Smitty  from  time  to  time,  and 
sighs  frequently  with  a  puzzled  frown.] 

Davis  [disappointedly],  I  gotter  give  it  up.  It's  too 
deep  for  me,  but  we'll  turn  'em  over  to  the  perlice  when 
we  docks  at  Liverpool  to  look  through.  This  one  I  got 
was  written  a  year  before  the  war  started,  anyway.  Find 
anythin'  in  yours,  Drisc? 

Driscoll.  They're  all  the  same  as  the  first — lovin' 
blarney,  an'  how  her  singin'  is  doin',  an'  the  great  things 
the  Dutch  teacher  says  about  her  voice,  an'  how  glad  she 
is  that  her  Sidney  bye  is  worrkin'  harrd  an'  makin'  a  man 
av  himself  for  her  sake.  [Smitty  turns  his  face  com- 
pletely to  the  wall.] 

Davis  [disgustedly].  If  we  on'y  had  the  code! 

Driscoll  [taking  up  the  bottom  letter].  Hullo!  Here's 
wan  addressed  to  this  ship — s.  s.  Glencairn,  ut  says — 

whin  we  was  in  Cape  Town  sivin  months  ago 

[Looking  at  the  postmark]  Ut's  from  London. 

Davis  [eagerly].  Read  it!  [There  is  another  choking 
groan  from  Smitty.] 

Driscoll  [reads  slowly— his  voice  becomes  lower  and 
lower  as  he  goes  on].  Ut  begins  wid  simply  the  name 
Sidney  Davidson— no  dearest  or  sweetheart  to  this  wan. 
"Ut  is  only  from  your  chance  meetin'  wid  Harry— whin 
you  were  drunk— that  I  happen  to  know  where  to  reach 
you.  So  you  have  run  away  to  sea  loike  the  coward  you 


are  because  you  knew  I  had  found  out  the  truth — the 
truth  you  have  covered  over  with  your  mean  litde  lies 
all  the  time  I  was  away  in  Berlin  and  blindly  trusted  you. 
Very  well,  you  have  chosen.  You  have  shown  that  your 
drunkenness  means  more  to  you  than  any  love  or  faith  av 
mine.  I  am  sorry — for  I  loved  you,  Sidney  Davidson— 
but  this  is  the  end.  I  lave  you — the  mem'ries;  an'  if  ut  is 
any  satisfaction  to  you  I  lave  you  the  real-i-zation  that 
you  have  wrecked  my  loife  as  you  have  wrecked  your 
own.  My  one  remainin'  hope  is  that  nivir  in  God's  worrld 
will  I  ivir  see  your  face  again.  Good-by.  Edith."  [As  he 
finishes  there  is  a  deep  silence,  bro\en  only  by  Smitty's 
muffled  sobbing.  The  men  cannot  loo\  at  each  other. 
Driscoll  holds  the  rubber  bag  limply  in  his  hand  and 
some  small  white  object  falls  out  of  it  and  drops  noise- 
lessly on  the  floor.  Mechanically  Driscoll  leans  over 
and  piclfs  it  up,  and  loof^s  at  it  wonderingly.] 

Davis  [in  a  dull  voice].  What's  that? 

Driscoll  [slowly],  A  bit  av  a  dried-up  flower, — a  rose, 
maybe.  [He  drops  it  into  the  bag  and  gathers  up  the 
letters  and  puts  them  bac\.  He  replaces  the  bag  in  the 
box,  and  lockj  it  and  puts  it  bac\  under  Smitty's  mat- 
tress. The  others  follow  him  with  their  eyes.  He  steps 
softly  over  to  Smitty  and  cuts  the  ropes  about  his  arms 
and  angles  with  his  sheath  \nife,  and  unties  the  hand- 
kerchief over  the  gag.  Smitty  does  not  turn  around  but 
covers  his  face  with  his  hands  and  leans  his  head  against 
the  wall.  His  shoulders  continue  to  heave  spasmodically 
but  he  ma\es  no  further  sound.] 

Driscoll  [stales  bac^  to  the  others — there  is  a  moment 
of  silence,  in  which  each  man  is  in  agony  with  the  hope- 
lessness of  finding  a  word  he  can  say — then  Driscoll  ex- 
plodes]. God  stiffen  us,  are  we  never  goin'  to  turn  in 
fur  a  wink  av  sleep?  [They  all  start  as  if  awakening  from 
a  bad  dream  and  gratefully  crawl  into  their  bun\s,  shoes 
and  all,  turning  their  faces  to  the  wall,  and  pulling  their 
blankets  up  over  their  shoulders.  Scotty  tiptoes  past 
Smitty  out  into  the  dar\ness  .  .  .  Driscoll  turns  down 
the  light  and  crawls  into  his  bun\  as 
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ACT  I 

living-room,  built  and  decorated  in  the  best  man- 
ner of  1905,  and  cluttered  with  the  souvenirs  of 
maternal  love,  European  travel,  and  an  orthodox 
enthusiasm  for  the  arts.  There  is  a  vast  quantity  of  Braun 
Clement  and  Arundel  Society  reproduction  of  the 
Renaissance  Italian  masters.  The  piano  features  Grieg, 
Sibelius  and  Macdowell.  A  door  gives  on  a  spacious 
hallway.  Windows  loo\  out  over  a  snow-covered  garden. 
The  rise  of  the  curtain  discloses  Hester  lost  in  the  roto- 
gravure sections  of  the  Sunday  papers.  She  is  a  lovely, 
frail  phantom  of  a  girl  with  a  loo\  of  recent  illness  about 
her.  She  wears  the  simplest  and  most  charming  of  house 
froc\s.  The  doorbell  rings.  There  is  the  least  sound  of 
commotion  in  the  hall.  Hester  loo1{s  up.  In  a  moment 
the  doors  open  and  David  enters.  He  is  a  personable 
young  man,  well  enough  dressed,  and  a  gentleman.  He 
belongs  to  the  somewhat  stolid  or  unimaginative  type 
which  is  generally  characterized,  in  this  country,  as 
"steady."  His  smile  is  slow  and  wide,  his  speech  slow 
and  to  the  point.  His  principal  quality  is  a  rare  and  most 
charming  amiability,  but  he  is  clearly  lacking  in  many  of 
the  more  sophisticated  perceptions  and  he  is  clearly  of  a 
conventional  bent  in  his  attitude  toward  life.  The  door, 
as  he  leaves  it  open,  shows  Christina,  in  the  act  of  shed- 
ding her  fur  coat  with  the  assistance  of  the  maid.  She,  as 
David's  wife,  presents  something  of  a  contrast  to  her  hus- 
band. She  is  tall,  slender,  grave,  honest,  shy,  intelligent, 
most  trusting  and,  when  need  be,  courageous.  She  has  a 
scientist's  detachment  and  curiosity  and  these  serve  oddly 
to  emphasize  a  very  individual  womanliness  which  is 
far  removed  from  the  accepted  feminine.  One  suspects 
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that,  where  David  it  stubborn,  she  is  open-minded,  where 
he  is  blind,  she  is  amazingly  clear-sighted.  That  is  the 
difference  which  ma\es  one  the  complement  of  the  other. 
The  common  quality  which  brought  them  together  in 
the  holy  bonds  of  matrimony  is  their  mutual  candor. 
David  is  incapable  of  subtlety;  Christina  will  not  bother 
with  it.  The  result  is  congeniality.  So  much  for  David 
and  Christina.  Hester  rises. 

Hester.  Hello! 

David.  Eh?  ...  Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon!  The  maid  said 
there  wasn't  anybody  home. 

Hester.  You're  David,  aren't  you?  [She  advances  to 
meet  him.]  I'm  Hester. 

David.  You're  not!  [He  goes  quickly  toward  her  and 
shades  hands  as  Christina  enters.]  Well!  [He  turns; 
smiling  broadly  to  Christina.]  Look,  Chris!  Here's 
Hester  who's  going  to  marry  my  brother  Rob. 

Christina  [with  the  most  charming  warmth].  Isn't 

she  lovely! 

Hester.  Oh,  I  think  you're  dears,  both  of  you!  [The 
two  women  \iss.]    Aren't  you  hours  ahead  of  time? 

Christina.  We  caught  the  one  o'clock  instead  of  what- 
ever the  other  was. 

David.  Where  are  Mother  and  Rob? 

Hester.  Your  mother's  drinking  tea  at . . .  Aren't  there 
some  people  named  Donohue? 

David.  Great  friends  of  Mother's.  Why  aren't  you 
there? 

Hester.  Not  allowed.  I'm  having  a  breakdown. 

Christina.  Why  don't  you  telephone  her,  Dave? 
She'll  want  to  know  that  you're  here. 

David.  She'll  find  out  soon  enough.  Where's  Rob? 

Hester.  Gone  skating. 
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David  [turns  to  the  window}.  On  the  pond?  No. 
There's  no  one  on  the  pond. 

Hester.  Somewhere  else,  then. 

Christina  [hovering  over  the  fire}.  Dave,  do  you  sup- 
pose I  could  get  some  tea?  I'm  half  frozen. 

David.  Of  course  you  can.  I'll  order  it.  [To  Hester]  : 
What's  the  maid's  name? 

Hester.  Delia. 

David.  Delia.  It  used  to  be  Hannah  and  before  that 
it  was  Stacia,  who  got  married  to  our  old  coachman, 
Fred.  Well,  it's  not  so  bad  to  be  home  again! 

[Robert  enters,  very  much  dressed  for  seating,  and 
carrying  his  spates.  Robert  only  faintly  suggests 
his  brother.  He  is  more  volatile  and  stammers 
slightly.] 

Robert  [a  shout].  Dave! 

David.  Hello,  Robert!  [They  sha\e  hands  vigorously.] 
We  were  just  wondering  when  you'd  come  in  and  Hes- 
ter said . . . 

Hester  [speaking  at  the  same  time].  Wasn't  it  lucky  I 
was  here  to  receive  them? 

Robert  [as  he  shades  Christina's  hand],  I  think  this 
is  simply  magnificent!  [As  he  strips  off  his  seating 
things]:  How  did  you  get  here  so  soon?  We  weren't 
expecting  you  for  .  .  . 

David.  We  caught  the  one  o'clock. 

Christina.  Just. 

David.  We  diought  it  would  be  fun  to  surprise  you. 

Robert.  Mother'll  drop  dead  in  her  tracks. 

David.  How  is  she  ? 

Robert.  Oh,  she's  in  fine  form  .  . .  [To  Christina]  : 
You'll  adore  her. 

Christina.  I'm  sure  I  shall. 

Robert.  She  is  marvellous,  isn't  she,  Hester? 

Hester.  She  is  indeed. . .  .  Perfccdy  marvellous! 

David.  Mother's  immense.  And  I'm  glad,  for  Chris's 
sake,  that  things  worked  out  this  way.  First  Chris 
sees  the  old  house.  Then  she  meets  Hester.  Then  Rob 
comes  breezing  in,  full  of  health.  And,  last  of  all,  Mother 
comes. 

Robert.  It's  like  a  play.  I  always  want  things  to  be 
like  a  play.  Don't  you,  Hester? 

Hester.  I  dunno.  Why? 

Robert.  Don't  you,  Christina?  [But  he  does  not  wait 
for  an  answer — a  habit  with  him  in  his  better  humored 
moments.]  You  have  to  tell  us  you  like  this  old  house, 
you  know.  Mother  and  I  wouldn't  change  it  for  the 
world. 

Christina  [smiling  as  she  loo\s  around  her].  How 
about  that  tea,  Dave? 

David.  Excuse  me,  Chris!  I  forgot.  .  .  . 

Christina  [to  Robert].  I've  been  here  three  minutes 
and  I'm  ordering  food  already! 

Robert.  Well,  let  me  "do  the  honors." 

David.  Honors,  hell!  Isn't  Julia  still  in  the  kitchen? 


Robert.  Sure  she  is. 

David.  Well,  I  must  see  Julia!  [He  goes.] 

Robert  [to  Christina].  Julia'U  drop  dead,  too.  I  ex- 
pect half  the  town'll  be  dropping  dead.  Dave's  always 
been  the  Greek  god  around  this  place,  you  know. 

Hester.  He  should  be. 

Robert.  I  can  remember  the  time  I  didn't  think  so. 
[A  door  slams.  In  the  hall,  Mrs.  Phelps  is  heard 
talkjng,  excitedly.] 

Mrs.  Phelps.  Those  bags!  Have  they  come,  Delia? 

Hester.  Here's  your  mother  nowr 

Christina.  So  soon?  How  nice! 
[Mrs.  Phelps  enters.  She  is  pretty,  distinguished, 
stoutish,  soft,  disarming  and,  in  short,  has  every- 
thing one  could  possibly  as\  including  a  real  gift 
for  looking  years  younger  than  her  age,  which  is 
well  past  fifty.  She  boasts  a  reasonable  amount  of 
conventional  culture,  no  great  amount  of  intellect, 
a  superabundant  vitality,  perfect  health  and  a  prat- 
tling spirit.  At  the  moment  she  is  still  wearing  her 
hat  and  furs  and  she  loo\s  wildly  about  her.] 

Mrs.  Phelps.  Dave!  Dave,  boy!  Where  are  you,  Dave? 
Where  are  you?  It's  Mother,  Dave!  [She  does  not  see 
him  in  the  room  and  she  is  already  turning  bac\  to  the 
hall  without  a  word  or  a  loo\  for  anybody  else.]  Where 
are  you,  Dave?  Come  here  this  minute!  Don't  you 
hear  me,  Dave?  It's  Mother!  [Then  Davtd  appears  in 
the  hall.}  Oh,  Dave! 

Davtd  [a  little  abashed  by  the  vigor  of  this  welcome]. 
Hello,  Mother. 

Mrs.  Phelps.  Dave,  is  it  really  you? 

David.  Guess  it  must  be,  Mother. 

Mrs.  Phelps.  Dave,  dear!  [She  envelops  as  much  of 
him  as  she  can  possibly  reach.] 

David  [prying  loose].  Well!  Glad  to  see  us,  Mother? 

Mrs.  Phelps.  Glad! 

David.  You  certainly  seem  to  be  glad.  .  .  .  But  you 
haven't  spoken  to  .  .  .  [Christina,  at  his  loo\,  steps  for- 
ward.] 

Mrs.  Phelps  [still  not  seeing  her}.  To  think  I  wasn't 
here! 

David.  We're  ahead  of  time,  you  know.  Christina  . 

Mrs.  Phelps.  I  must  have  known  somehow.  Some- 
thing just  made  me  put  down  my  cup  and  rush  home. 
But  you're  not  looking  badly.  You  are  well,  aren't  you? 
I  do  believe  you've  put  on  weight.  You  must  be  careful, 
though,  not  to  take  cold  this  weather.  Was  the  crossing 
awfully  rough?  Were  you  seasick?  You  haven't  been 
working  too  hard,  have  you,  Dave  boy? 

Christina  [unable  to  stand  on  one  foot  any  longer]. 
He  hasn't  been  working  at  all.  Not  for  weeks! 

Mrs.  Phelps  [she  turns  at  the  sound  of  the  strange 
voice}.  Eh?   Oh! 

Davtd.  T've  been  trying  to  make  you  take  notice  of 
Christina,  Mother. 
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Mrs.  Phelps  [with  the  utmost  warmth].  Oh,  my  dear 
Christina,  I  am  sorry!  [She  fysses  Christina  on  both 
cheeks.]  Seeing  this  big  boy  again  quite  took  me  off  my 
feet.  Let  me  look  at  you,  now.  Why,  Dave,  she's  splen- 
did. Perfectly  splendid!  I  always  knew  Dave  would 
choose  only  the  best.  Didn't  I  always  say  so,  Dave,  boy  ? 
[Which  takes  her  bac\  to  David.]  Dave,  you  have  been 
working  too  hard.  I  don't  like  those  circles  under  your 
eyes. 

Daved.  Nonsense,  Mother! 

Christina.  I  think  he  looks  pretty  well. 

Mrs.  Phelps.  But  only  pretty  well.  I  can't  help  worry- 
ing about  these  big  boys  of  mine.  [Her  emotion  stops 
her.  She  turns  gallantly  to  Robert.]  Did  you  skate, 
Rob? 

Robert.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  couldn't.  They've  been 
cutting  ice  on  the  pond  and  it's  full  of  holes. 

Mrs.  Phelps.  I  must  have  signs  put  up  tomorrow. 
Remember  that,  everybody.  If  any  of  you  do  go  out  in 
this  freezing  cold,  don't  take  the  short  cut  across  the 
pond.  .  .  .  Dave,  boy,  this  is  too  good  to  be  true.  After 
two  whole  years  away  and  five,  nearly  six  months  mar- 
ried. [The  maid  brings  tea.] 

David.  Here's  tea. 

Mrs.  Phelfs.  Sit  down  here  beside  me,  dear,  dear 
Christina.  And,  Dave,  boy,  sit  over  there  where  I  can 
see  you.  Just  take  my  furs,  Delia,  so  I  can  do  my  duty 
in  comfort.  My  boy,  my  boy,  you  don't  know  .  .  .  you 
don't  know  how  happy  I  am  to  have  you  home  again! 
Just  hand  me  my  salts,  will  you,  Robin?  This  excite- 
ment has  laid  me  out.  Christina,  my  dear,  how  do  you 
take  your  tea? 

[She  sits  at  the  table.  Robin  has  fetched  her  bottle 
of  "Crown  Lavender"  from  somewhere.  She  mo- 
tions him  to  put  it  down  and  proceeds  to  pour  tea.] 

Christina.  Just  tea,  please.  As  it  comes  and  nothing 
in  it. 

Mrs.  Phelps.  A  real  tea  drinker!  I  hope  my  tea  stands 
the  test.  [She  passes  Christina  her  cup  and  ceases  to 
ta\e  any  notice  of  her  whatsoever.]  Tea,  Dave,  boy? 

David.  Please,  Mother. 

Mrs.  Phelps.  The  same  old  way? 

David.  Yes. 

Mrs.  Phelps.  Tea,  Robin  ?  [She  hands  David  his  cup.] 

Robert  [busy  passing  sandwiches  and  such].  As  usual, 
please. 

Mrs.  Phelps  [very  absent-minded  about  the  salts]. 
Who  do  you  suppose  was  asking  after  you  yesterday, 
Dave,  boy?  Old  George,  the  doorman,  down  at  the 
bank.  You  remember  old  George  ?  He's  so  thrilled  about 
your  coming  back!  And  Mrs.  Donohue's  so  thrilled! 
Such  a  sweet  woman!  You  know,  I'm  afraid  he's  drink- 
ing again.  You  must  run  right  over  early  tomorrow 
morning  and  let  her  have  a  look  at  you.  I  must  have 
some  people  in  to  meet  you.  Some  very  nice  new  peo- 


ple who've  come  here  since  you  went  away.  Named 
Clay.  He  used  to  be  a  publisher  in  Boston,  but  he  gave 
it  up  because  he  says  nobody  really  cares  about  good 
books  any  more.  Of  course,  this  house  has  been  a  real 
godsend  to  him.  I  must  give  a  big  dinner  for  you,  Dave, 
and  ask  all  our  old  friends.  I  do  need  your  cool  head, 
too,  on  my  business.  Robin  does  his  best,  but  he  isn't 
really  a  business  man.  You  remember  the  American 
Telephone  I  bought?  Mr.  Curtin,  at  the  bank,  advises 
me  to  sell  and  take  my  profit,  but  I  don't  think  so. 
What  do  you  think,  Dave,  boy? 

Hester.  May  1  have  a  cup,  please,  Mrs.  Phelps? 

Mrs.  Phelps.  Hester,  my  dear,  how  forgetful  of  me! 
How  will  you  have  it? 

Hester.  As  usual. 

Mrs.  Phelps.  Let  me  see,  that's  cream  and  sugar  ? 

Hester.  Only  cream.  No  sugar. 

Mrs.  Phelps.  Of  course.  Robin,  will  you  give  Hester 
her  tea? 

Robert  [as  he  gives  Hester  the  cup].  You  see,  we  have 
to  take  a  back  seat  now. 

Mrs.  Phelps.  A  back  seat,  Robin? 

Robert.  I'm  only  warning  Hester.  She's  got  to  know 
what  to  expect  in  this  family  when  Dave's  around. 

David.  Oh,  shut  up,  Rob! 

Mrs.  Phelps  [smiling].  My  two  beaux!  My  two 
jealous  beaux! 

Robert.  Oh,  well!  Dave's  out  in  the  great  world  now 
and  I'm  still  the  same  old  homebody  1  always  was.  Look 
at  him,  Mother! 

Mrs.  Phelps  [looking].  Oh,  my  boy,  my  boy,  if  you 
knew  what  it  means  to  me  to  see  all  my  plans  and  hopes 
for  you  fulfilled.  I've  dreamed  of  your  being  an  architect 
ever  since  .  .  .    ever  since  .  .  . 

Robert.  Ever  since  he  first  showed  an  interest  in  his 
blocks. 

Mrs.  Phelps.  I  have  those  blocks  still,  Dave.  Do  you 
remember  them? 

David.  Do  I  remember  those  blocks! 

Mrs.  Phelps  [solemnly].  You  must  never  forget  them, 
because  it's  quite  true  what  Robin  says  and,  some  day, 
when  you  have  children  of  your  own,  I  shall  show  them 
the  foundation  stones  of  their  father's  great  career.  If  I 
have  one  gift  it's  the  ability  to  see  what  people  have  in 
them  and  to  bring  it  out.  I  saw  what  David  had  in  him, 
even  then.  And  I  brought  it  out. 

[She  smiles  benignly.  There  is  a  brief  pause.  A  quiz- 
zical frown  contracts  Christina's  brow.] 

Christina.  It  seems  a  risky  business. 

Mrs.  Phelps  [turning  with  that  same  start  which 
Christina's  voice  caused  before].  What  seems  a  risky 
business  ? 

Christina.  The  way  families  have  of  doing  that. 

Mrs.  Phelps  [setting  her  tea-cup  down  a  little  too  de- 
liberately]. What  could  be  more  natural? 
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Hester  [coming  to  Christina's  rescue  from  an  abyss 
of  boredom].  I  sec  what  Christina  means.  From  blocks 
to  architecture  is  a  long  guess.  You  might  very  easily 
have  guessed  wrong,  you  know.  I  had  some  rabbits, 
once,  and  I  loved  'em.  Suppose  my  family  had  seen  what 
I  had  in  me,  then,  and  brought  me  up  to  be  a  lion  tamer  ? 

Mrs.  Phelps  [offended].  Really,  Hester! 

Hester.  Isn't  that  just  what  happens  to  most  of  us? 
Christina's  job  doesn't  sound  like  the  kind  parents  usu- 
ally pick  out  for  a  girl,  though. 

Robert.  I'll  say  it  doesn't. 

Christina.  My  parents  did  pick  it  out,  though.  I'm 
just  like  the  rest. 

Hester.  Well,  it  only  goes  to  prove  what  I  was  saying. 
Christina  might  have  been  a  homebody  instead  of  a 
scientist.  I  might  have  been  a  lion  tamer.  If  only  our 
parents  hadn't  had  ideas  about  us! 

David.  One  guess  is  as  good  as  another.  I  daresay  I 
wanted  to  be  a  fireman.  What  do  little  girls  want  to  be? 

Hester.  Queens. 

Christina.  Wouldn't  it  be  a  pleasant  world  with  noth- 
ing but  queens  and  firemen  in  it! 

Robert.  I  guess  Mother  knew.  She  always  does  know. 

Hester.  What  I  say  about  children  is  this:  Have  'em. 
Love  'em.  And  then  leave  'em  be. 

Christina  [amused],  I'm  not  sure  that  isn't  a  very 
profound  remark. 

Mrs.  Phelps  [she  ma\es  up  her  mind  to  investigate 
this  daughter-in-law  more  closely  and,  with  sudden 
briskness,  takes  bac\  the  conversation].  Why  don't  you 
two  great  things  take  the  bags  upstairs  out  of  the 
hall? 

David.  That's  an  idea. 

Mrs.  Phelps.  Dear  Christina's  in  the  little  front  room, 
and  Dave,  you're  in  the  back  in  your  old  room. 

David  [surprised].  I  say,  Mother  . . .  can't  wc  . . . 

Hester.  Don't  they  want  to  be  together,  Mrs.  Phelps  ? 
Let  me  move  out  of  the  guest  room  and  then  . . . 

Mrs.  Phelps.  Indeed,  I'll  do  nothing  of  the  sort.  Hes- 
ter's here  for  a  rest  and  I  won't  upset  her.  Dave  can  be 
perfecdy  comfortable  in  his  old  room  and  so  can  Chris- 
tina in  front  and  it  won't  hurt  them  a  bit. 

Christina.  Of  course  not.  .  .  . 

Hester.  But,  Mrs.  Phelps  .  .  . 

Mrs.  Phelps.  Not  another  word,  my  dear.  [To  Chris- 
tina]: This  child  has  danced  herself  into  a  decline  and 
she's  got  to  be  taken  care  of. 

David.  Right! 

Robert.  Come  along,  Dave. 

Mrs.  Phelps.  Go  and  supervise,  Hester,  and  leave  me 
to  ...  to  visit  with  my  new  daughter. 
[Dave  and  Rob  go.  Hester  following.] 

Hester  [as  she  goes].  But  really,  David,  I  might  just 
as  well  move.  I  didn't  think.  And  if  you  and  Chris- 
tina .  .  . 


Mrs.  Phelps  [a  broad  smile  to  Christina].  Now,  my 
dear,  let  me  give  you  another  cup  of  tea. 

Christina.  Thank  you. 

Mrs.  Phelps.  And  take  your  hat  off  so  that  I  can  really 
see  you.  I've  never  seen  a  lady  scientist  before. 

Christina.  I  hope  I'm  not  so  very  different  from  other 
women. 

Mrs.  Phelps.  I've  quite  got  over  being  afraid  of  you. 

Christina.  Afraid  of  me,  Mrs.  Phelps? 

Mrs.  Phelps.  Can't  you  understand  that?  My  big  boy 
sends  me  a  curt  cable  to  say  that  he's  marrying  a  charm- 
ing and  talented  research  geologist. 

Christina.  Biologist. 

Mrs.  Phelps.  Biologist.  It  did  sound  just  the  least  bit 
in  the  world  improbable. 

Christina.  Yes.  ,  .  .  I  can  see  that. 

Mrs.  Phelps.  Now  that  I  know  you,  though,  I'm  very 
proud  to  have  you  for  a  daughter.  Every  woman  wants 
a  daughter,  you  know! 

Christina.  You're  being  very  nice  to  me,  Mrs.  Phelps. 

Mrs.  Phelps.  It  isn't  at  all  hard  to  be  nice  to  you,  my 
dear.  Tell  me  about  your  tour.  You  went  to  Sicily? 

Christina.  We  did,  indeed. 

Mrs.  Phelps.  Sicily,  the  home  of . . .  [She  gives  herself 
up  to  Sicilian  emotion]  ...  of  all  those  great  ancient . . . 
poets  and  . . .  poets.  To  think  of  your  taking  my  boy  to 
Sicily  where  I'd  always  planned  to  take  him!  I've  never 
been,  you  see.  How  many  opportunities  we  miss!  That's 
what  we're  always  saying  of  dead  people,  isn't  it? 
Though,  of  course,  I  shouldn't  think  of  calling  David 
dead  merely  because  he's  got  married.  I  do  hope  you 
read  "Glorious  Apollo"  before  you  went  to  Venice. 
When  I  read  it,  I  felt  that  I  had  made  a  new  friend.  I 
always  make  such  close  friends  of  my  books  and,  you 
know,  there's  no  friend  like  a  really  good  book.  And 
there's  nothing  like  a  good  historical  novel  to  make  a 
city  vivid  and  interesting.  They  do  bring  things  back 
to  one.  "Glorious  Apollo!"  What  a  despicable  charac- 
ter that  man  Byron  was!  Though  I  daresay  he  couldn't 
have  been  as  bad  as  he  was  painted.  People  do  exag- 
gerate so.  Especially  writers.  Do  you  know  "The  Little 
Flowers  of  St.  Francis"? 

Christina.  I'm  afraid  not.  Are  they  exaggerated  ? 

Mrs.  Phelps.  Well,  of  course,  they're  really  fairy  tales. 
Only  to  one  with  a  profoundly  religious  point  of  view 
.  .  .  and,  if  there's  one  thing  I  pride  myself  on  it  is  my 
profoundly  religious  point  of  view  ...  I  always  keep  the 
"Little  Flowers"  on  the  table  beside  my  bed.  And  read 
in  them,  you  know?  I  quite  brought  Robin  up  on  them. 
Dave  never  took  to  them.  Though  Dave  loved  his  regu- 
lar fairy  tales.  His  Grimm  and  his  Hans  Christian. 
You  read,  I  hope? 

Christina.  I  can.  I  sometimes  have  to. 

Mrs.  Phelps.  Oh,  my  dear,  I  only  meant  that  I  think 
it's  so  important,  for  David's  happiness,  that  you  should 
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be  what  /  call  "a  reader."  Both  my  boys  learned  their 
classics  at  their  mother's  knee.  Their  Scott  and  their 
Thackeray.  And  their  Dickens.  Lighter  things  too,  of 
course.  "Treasure  Island"  and  "Little  Lord  Faunderoy." 
And  you  went  to  Prague,  too.  Dave  wrote  me  from 
Prague.  Such  interesting  letters,  Dave  writes!  I  won- 
dered why  you  stayed  so  long  in  Prague. 

Christina.  It's  a  charming  city,  and  an  architect's 
paradise.  Dave  and  I  thought  he  ought  to  look  at  some- 
thing besides  cathedrals  and  temples.  .  .  .  There  is  do- 
mestic architecture,  you  know. 

Mrs.  Phelps.  Yes.  I  suppose  there  is. 

Christina.  People  do  want  houses.  I'm  inclined  to 
think  houses  are  more  interesting  than  churches  nowa- 
days. 

Mrs.  Phelps.  Oh,  nowadays!  I'm  afraid  I've  very  little 
use  for  nowadays.  I've  always  thought  it  a  pity  that 
Dave  and  Rob  couldn't  have  grown  up  in  Italy  in  the 
Renaissance  and  known  such  men  as  . . .  well,  as  Cellini. 

Christina.  I'm  not  sure  Cellini  would  have  been  the 
ideal  companion  for  a  growing  boy. 

Mrs.  Phelps.  No?  Well,  perhaps  not.  I  must  certainly 
take  in  Prague  my  next  trip  abroad.  It's  really  been  very 
hard  for  me  to  stay  home  these  last  two  years.  But  I  said 
to  myself:  Dave  must  have  his  fling.  I  don't  like  mothers 
who  keep  their  sons  tied  to  their  apron  strings.  I  said: 
Dave  will  come  home  to  me  a  complete  man.  Though 
I  didn't  actually  look  for  his  bringing  you  with  him,  my 
dear,  and  coming  home  a  married  man.  Still  ...  So  I 
stayed  home  with  Robin.  And  I  was  glad  to.  I'm  not 
sure  I  haven't  sometimes  neglected  Robin  for  David. 
Given  myself  too  much  to  the  one,  not  enough  to  the 
other.  The  first  born,  you  know.  We  mothers  are  hu- 
man, however  much  we  may  try  not  to  be.  Tell  me, 
Christina,  you  think  David  is  well,  don't  you? 

Christina.  Yes,  perfectly. 

Mrs.  Phelps.  He  didn't  seem  quite  himself  just  now. 

Christina.  Perhaps  he  was  embarrassed. 

Mrs.  Phelps.  With  me?  His  own  mother? 

Christina.  Wouldn't  I  have  accounted  for  it? 

Mrs.  Phelps.  How  silly  of  me  not  to  remember  that! 
Tell  me  what  your  plans  are — if  you  have  any  plans, 
which  I  hope  you  haven't,  because  I've  been  making  so 
many  for  you  and  such  perfect  ones. 

Christina.  Well,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  haven't  many, 
but  what  we  have  are  pretty  definite. 

Mrs.  Phelps.  Really!  Are  they  really?  What  are  they? 

Christina.  Well,  we're  going  to  live  in  New  York,  of 
course. 

Mrs.  Phelps.  Why  "New  York  of  course"?  It  seems 
to  me  that  you  might  choose  a  pleasanter  place  to  live 
than  New  York. 

Christina.  No  doubt  of  that,  Mrs.  Phelps.  But  it  does 
seem  a  good  place  for  Dave  to  work  and  .  .  . 

Mrs.  Phelps.  Oh,  I  can't  agree  with  you! 


Christina.  1  shouldn't  have  thought  there  could  be 
two  ways  about  New  York  for  Dave  any  more  than 
for  me. 

Mrs.  Phelps.  For  you? 

Christina.  It's  where  my  appointment  is. 

Mrs.  Phelps.  Your  appointment  ? 

Christina.  At  the  Rockefeller  Institute. 

Mrs.  Phelps.  So  that's  what  takes  Dave  and  you  to 
New  York?   Your  geology. 

Christina.  Partly.  Only  it  isn't  geology.  It's  biology. 

Mrs.  Phelps.  Of  course.  Geology's  about  rocks,  isn't 
it? 

Christina.  Largely. 

Mrs.  Phelps.  And  biology? 

Christina.  Well — about  Life. 

Mrs.  Phelps  [getting  it  clear].  So  you're  a  student  of 
Life,  my  dear.  I  do  wish  David  had  called  you  that 
instead  of  the  other. 

Christina.  I  understand  how  you  felt,  Mrs.  Phelps. 
I  hope  you  don't  hold  my  job  against  me. 

Mrs.  Phelps  [with  deep  feeling].  My  dearest  Chris- 
tina, I  don't!  Oh,  if  you  thought  that,  I  should  be  heart- 
broken. You've  made  my  darling  David  happy,  my 
dear,  and  for  that  I'm  prepared  to  love  everything  about 
you.  Even  your  job.  Do  you  smoke? 

Christina.  Yes,  thank  you.  May  I? 

Mrs.  Phelps.  Please.  And  I  shall,  too.  .  .  .  [They 
light  cigarettes.]  Don't  you  like  my  lighter? 

Christina.  It's  sweet.  And  very  handy,  I  should  think. 

Mrs.  Phelps.  A  friend  sent  it  me  from  London.  Let 
me  give  it  to  you. 

Christina.  Oh,  no. 

Mrs.  Phelps.  Please?  I've  not  had  a  chance  yet  to  give 
my  new  daughter  anything.  My  dearest  Christina  .  .  . 
please? 

Christina.  Thank  you.  I  shall  always  keep  it  and 
use  it. 

Mrs.  Phelps.  I  like  the  litde  ceremonial  gift.  .  .  . 
Now,  about  your  job  .  .  . 

Christina.  My  job  ? 

Mrs.  Phelps.  As  you  call  it.  I  don't  like  to  say  "profes- 
sion" because  that  has  such  a  sinister  sound  for  a  woman. 
And  then  science  is  hardly  a  profession,  is  it?  Rather 
more  of  a  hobby.  You're  planning  to  continue? 

Christina.  With  my  job?  Oh,  yes. 

Mrs.  Phelps.  Just  as  though  you  hadn't  married,  I 
mean? 

Christina.  I  have  to,  don't  I?  To  earn  my  right  to 
call  myself  a  biologist  .  .  . 

Mrs.  Phelps.  Do  people  call  you  that? 

Christina.  I  guess  they  call  me  "doctor." 

Mrs.  Phelps.  You're  not  a  doctor  ? 

Christina.  Technically,  I  am. 

Mrs.  Phelps.  Oh,  I  can  never  agree  with  you  that 
women  make  good  doctors! 
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Christina.  We  shan't  have  to  argue  that  point.  I've  no 
intention  of  practicing. 

Mrs.  Phelps.  Not  at  all?  Above  all,  not  on  David? 

Christina.  I  shouldn't  think  of  it. 

Mrs.  Phelps.  I  remember  hearing  that  doctors  never 
do  practice  on  their  own  families.  I  remember  that  when 
our  doctor  here  had  a  baby ...  of  course,  his  wife  had  the 
baby  ...  he  called  in  quite  an  outsider  to  deliver  the 
child.  I  remember  how  that  struck  me  at  the  time.  Tell 
me  more  about  yourself,  my  dear.  When  Dave  cabled 
me  about  meeting  you  and  marrying  you  so  suddenly  . . . 

Christina.  It  wasn't  so  sudden,  Mrs.  Phelps.  I  spent  a 
good  six  or  seven  months  turning  him  down  flat. 

Mrs.  Phelps  [offended].  Indeed? 

Christina.  Dave  and  I  met  in  Rome  last  winter.  Then 
he  came  to  Heidelberg  where  I  was  working  and  I  ac- 
cepted him. ...  I'd  never  given  him  the  least  encourage- 
ment before. 

Mrs.  Phelps  [as  before).  Indeed? 

Christina.  We  were  married  straight  off  . . .  and  went 
to  Sicily. 

Mrs.  Phelps.  I  didn't  know  about  the  preliminaries. 
Dave  never  told  me.  And  now  you're  taking  him  off  to 
New  York! 

Christina.  Please  don't  put  it  that  way. 

Mrs.  Phelps.  I'm  stating  a  fact,  my  dear  girl.  After 
all,  you  have  got  your — [She  gets  it  right  this  time] — 
biology  to  think  of. 

Christina.  You  can't  blame  me  for  that,  dear  Mrs. 
Phelps,  so  long  as  I  think  of  Dave's  work,  too. 

Mrs.  Phelps.  No. ...  So  long  as  you  do  that. . . .  How 
did  you  come  to  select  your  career? 

Christina.  My  father  was  a  doctor.  I  grew  up  in  his 
hospital.  Everything  followed  quite  naturally. 

Mrs.  Phelps.   Your  father — is  he  living? 

Christina.  He  died  two  years  ago.  Tragically,  but 
rather  splendidly. 

Mrs.  Phelps.  How? 

Christina.  He'd  been  experimenting  for  years  on  in- 
fantile paralysis  and  . . . 

Mrs.  Phelps.  And  he  died  of  that?  [Christina  nods 
rather  solemnly.]  Is  your  mother  living? 

Christina.  Oh,  yes;  at  home. 

Mrs.  Phelps.  At  home? 

Christina.  In  Omaha. 

Mrs.  Phelps  [meditatively].  Omaha  .  .  . 

Christina.  Yes. 

Mrs.  Phelps.  Hm  .  .  .  And  you'll  go  on  with  your 
father's  experiments? 

Christina.  Oh,  no!  That's  not  at  all  in  my  line. 

Mrs.  Phelps.  What  is  your  line? 

Christina.  It's  hard  to  say.  I  did  some  rather  hard 
work  this  last  year  at  Heidelberg  on  the  embryos  of 
chickens.  In  the  egg,  you  know. 


Mrs.  Phelps.  For  heaven's  sake,  what  for? 

Christina.  Trying  to  find  out  something  about  what 
makes  growth  stop. 

Mrs.  Phelps.  Why  .  .  .  ? 

Christina.  Curiosity,  I  guess.  Now  I'm  admitting 
what  low  people  we  scientists  are.  I  think  that  curios- 
ity's all  we  have.  And  a  little  training. 

Mrs.  Phelps.  Does  David  follow  your  work? 

Christina.  No.  And  I  don't  expect  him  to. 

Mrs.  Phelps.  Quite  right  David  wouldn't  be  ap- 
pealed to  by  rotten  eggs Not  that  he  couldn't  under- 
stand them  if  they  did  appeal  to  him. 

Christina.  Of  course. 

Mrs.  Phelps.  Isn't  the  Rockefeller  Institute  one  of 
those  places  where  they  practice  vivisection? 

Christina.  One  of  many.  Yes.  . . . 

Mrs.  Phelps.  Have  you  . . . 

Christina.  What? 

Mrs.  Phelps,  Experimented  on  animals? 

Christina.  Isn't  it  a  part  of  my  job?  Dave  understands 
that.  You  must  try  to  understand  it. 

Mrs.  Phelps.  Very  well,  I  shall  try,  my  dear.  Now 
you  must  listen  to  me  and  try  to  understand  me.  .  .  , 
Look  at  me.  What  do  you  see?  Simply — David's 
mother.  I  can't  say  of  you  that  you're  simply  David's 
wife,  because,  clearly,  you're  many  things  beside  that. 
But  I  am  simply  his  mother. ...  I  think,  as  I  talk  to  you, 
that  I  belong  to  a  dead  age.  I  wonder  if  you  think  that? 
In  my  day,  we  considered  a  girl  immensely  courageous 
and  independent  who  taught  school  or  gave  music  les- 
sons. Nowadays,  girls  sell  real  estate  and  become  scien- 
tists and  think  nothing  of  it.  Give  us  our  due,  Chris- 
tina. We  weren't  entirely  bustles  and  smelling  salts,  we 
girls  who  did  not  go  into  the  world.  We  made  a  great 
profession  which  I  fear  may  be  in  some  danger  of  van- 
ishing from  the  face  of  the  earth.  We  made  a  profession 
of  motherhood.  That  may  sound  old-fashioned  to  you. 
Believe  me,  it  had  its  value.  I  was  trained  to  be  a  wife 
that  I  might  become  a  mother.  [Christina  is  about  to 
protest.  Mrs.  Phelps  stops  her.]  Your  father  died  of  his 
investigations  of  a  dangerous  disease.  You  called  that 
splendid  of  him,  didn't  you?  Would  you  say  less  of  us 
who  gave  our  lives  to  being  mothers?  Mothers  of  sons, 
particularly.  Listen  to  me,  Christina.  David  was  five, 
Rob  only  a  little  baby,  when  my  husband  died.  I'd  been 
married  six  years,  not  so  very  happily.  I  was  pretty,  as  a 
girl,  too.  Very  pretty.  [This  thought  holds  her  for  a 
second.]  For  twenty-four  years,  since  my  husband  died, 
I've  given  all  my  life,  all  my  strength  to  Dave  and  Rob. 
They've  been  my  life  and  my  job.  They've  taken  the 
place  of  husband  and  friends  both,  for  me.  Where  do  I 
stand,  now?  Rob  is  marrying.  Dave  is  married  already. 
This  is  the  end  of  my  life  and  my  job. . . .  Oh,  I'm  not 
asking  for  credit  or  praise.  I'm  asking  for  something 
more  substantial.  I'm  asking  you,  my  dear,  dear  Chris- 
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tina,  not  to  take  all  my  boy's  heart.  Leave  me.  I  beg  you, 
a  little,  little  part  of  it.  I've  earned  that  much.  I'm  not 
sure  I  couldn't  say  that  you  owe  me  that  much — as 
David's  mother.  I  believe  I've  deserved  it.  Don't  you 
think  I  have? 

Christina  [deeply  moved].  My  dear,  dear  Mrs. 
Phelps! 

Mrs.  Phelps.  It's  agreed  then,  isn't  it,  that  I'm  not  to 
be  shut  out? 

Christina.  Of  course  you're  not! 

Mrs.  Phelps.  Not  by  you,  Christina.  Nor  by  your 
work? 

Christina.  No!  No! 

Mrs.  Phelps.  Nor  by  anything? 

Christina.  You  must  know  that  I  should  never  come 
between  a  mother  and  her  son.  You  must  know  that  I 
appreciate  what  you've  done  for  Dave  and  all  you've 
always  been  and  meant  to  him.  You  must  know  that! 

Mrs.  Phelps.  Christina,  my  dear,  you're  a  very  dis- 
arming person.  You  are  kkdeed.  I've  known  you  ten 
minutes  and  unloaded  my  whole  heart  to  you, 

Christina.  I'm  proud  that  you  trust  me. 

Mrs.  Phelps  [patting  her  hand].  Thank  you,  my  dear. 
And  now  . . .  now  that  you  know  how  I  feel . . .  now  you 
won't  go  to  New  York,  will  you  ?  You  won't  take  Dave 
to  New  York  ? 

Christina  [drawing  bac\  in  alarm].  But,  Mrs.  Phelps! 

Mrs.  Phelps.  Because  that  would  be  coming  between 
mother  and  son  as  you  just  now  said.  That  could  mean 
only  one  thing — crowding  me  out,  setting  me  aside,  rob- 
bing me. . . . 

Christina  [completely  baffled].  You're  quite  mis- 
taken, Mrs.  Phelps!  You've  no  reason  to  think  any 
such  thing! 

Mrs.  Phelps.  Well,  it's  nice  of  you  to  reassure  me,  and 
we  don't  have  to  worry  about  it  for  some  time  yet.  You'll 
have  plenty  of  time  to  see  how  carefully  I've  worked 
everything  out  for  David — and  for  you,  too,  my  dear. 
You've  a  nice,  long  visit  ahead  and  .  .  . 

Christina.  I  only  wish  we  had  a  nice  long  visit,  Mrs. 
Phelps. 

Mrs.  Phelps.  What  do  you  mean? 

Christina.  I  start  work  at  the  Institute  a  week  from 
tomorrow. 

Mrs.  Phelps  [staggered].  What  are  you  saying,  child? 

Christina.  We  didn't  even  bring  our  trunks  up,  you 
know. 

Mrs.  Phelps  [recovering  herself].  I'll  not  hear  of  it! 
A  week  of  David  after  two  years  without  him  ?  What 
are  you  thinking  of?  Don't  you  realize  that  David  has 
practically  been  my  sole  companion  for  nearly  twenty- 
five  years? 

Christina.  You've  had  Robert,  too. 

Mrs.  Phelps.  I'm  not  thinking  so  much  of  Robert, 
now.  He  isn't  threatened  as  David  is. 


Christina.  Threatened,  Mrs.  Phelps? 

Mrs.  Phelps.  I  don't  want  to  see  David's  career  sacri- 
ficed. 

Christina.  But,  I'm  not  planning  to  sacrifice  it. 

Mrs.  Phelps.  You  make  the  word  sound  disagreeable. 
I  admire  your  work,  Christina,  but  I  am  very  clearly  of 
the  impression  that  it  may  easily  obliterate  David's  work. 

Christina.  I  don't  see  any  conflict. 

Mrs.  Phelps.  Aren't  you  taking  him  to  New  York, 
which  he  simply  loathes?  To  live  in  a  stuffy  tenement 
.  .  .  well,  an  apartment.  .  .  .  They're  the  same  thing. 
.  .  .  Without  proper  heat  or  sunshine  or  food?  I  told 
you  I'd  made  plans.  I've  arranged  everything  for  David's 
best  interest.  I  can't  believe  that  a  girl  of  your  intelli- 
gence won't  realize  how  good  my  arrangements  are.  I 
happen  to  own  a  very  large  tract  of  land  here.  A  very 
beautiful  tract,  most  desirable  for  residences.  To  the 
north  of  the  Country  Club  just  beside  the  links.  Hilly 
and  wooded.  You  can  see  it,  off  there  to  the  left  of  the 
pond.  I've  had  many  offers  for  it,  most  advantageous 
offers.  But  I've  held  on  to  it,  ever  since  Dave  chose  his 
profession.  Pleasant  Valley,  it's  called.  I  shall  change 
the  name  to  Phelps  Manor  and  open  it.  David  will  have 
charge.  David  will  lay  out  the  streets,  design  the  gate- 
ways, build  the  houses  and  make  his  fortune,  his  reputa- 
tion and  his  place  in  the  world  out  of  it. 

Christina  [pause,  then].  Don't  you  mean  his  place  in 
this  part  of  the  world,  Mrs.  Phelps? 

Mrs.  Phelps  [positively].  As  well  this  as  any.  With 
me  to  back  him,  he's  certain  of  a  proper  start  here,  and 
there  can't  be  any  doubt  about  the  outcome.  His  success 
is  assured  here  and  his  happiness  and  prosperity  with  it. 
And  yours,  too.  Don't  you  see  that? 

Christina.  It  certainly  sounds  safe  enough. 

Mrs.  Phelps.  I  knew  you'd  see.  Furthermore,  he's 
never  happy  in  New  York. 

Christina.  Happiness  is  very  important.  Only  differ- 
ent people  have  different  ideas  of  it. 

Mrs.  Phelps.  David's  always  had  my  ideas.  And 
they're  very  sound  ones. 

Christina  [politely].  I'm  sure  of  it.  But  perhaps  they 
aren't  sound  for  David.  I  mean,  from  what  I  know  of 
him.  .  .  . 

Mrs.  Phelps.  I'm  David's  mother,  my  dear.  I  know 
him  better  than  you  do. 

Christina.  I  wonder! 

Mrs.  Phelps.  Oh,  I  do!  And  I  know  how  little  New 
York  has  to  offer.  I  know  die  competition  there.  I  know 
what  the  struggle  would  be.  Look  at  the  choice.  On  the 
one  hand  obscurity,  a  desk  in  some  other  man's  office, 
years  of  hack  work  and  discouragement.  On  the  other, 
immediate  prominence,  unquestionable  success  .  .  . 

Christina.  With  his  mother  behind  him. 

Mrs.  Phelps.  Who  better? 

Christina.  Oh,  I  see  the  difference! 
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Mrs.  Phelps.  Yes,  don't  you!  And  as  to  your  work, 
my  dear,  I'm  sure  we  can  keep  you  busy  and  contented. 

Christina  [smiling  in  spite  of  herself].  How  will  you 
do  that? 

Mrs.  Phelps.  Well,  it's  hard  to  say,  off-hand.  But  if 
we  really  set  our  minds  to  it.  ...  I  know!  I'm  the 
chairman  of  our  hospital  here,  and  I  have  a  great  deal  of 
influence  with  the  doctors.  We've  a  beautiful  laboratory. 
You  couldn't  ask  for  anything  nicer  or  cleaner  or  more 
comfortable  than  that  laboratory.  You  do  your  work  in  a 
laboratory,  I  suppose? 

Christina.  Usually. 

Mrs.  Phelps.  I'll  take  you  down  in  the  morning  and 
introduce  you  to  Dr.  McClintock,  homeopathic,  but  very 
agreeable,  and  he'll  show  you  our  laboratory.  We've  just 
got  in  a  new  microscope,  too.  Oh,  a  very  fine  one!  One 
the  High  School  didn't  want  any  more.  You'll  simply 
love  our  laboratory.  Oh,  you  will!  It  has  a  splendid 
new  sink  with  hot  and  cold  running  water  and  quite  a 
good  gas  stove  because  it's  also  the  nurses'  washroom 
and  diet  kitchen.  And  you'll  be  allowed  to  putter  around 
as  much  as  you  like  whenever  it  isn't  in  use  by  the  nurses 
or  the  real  doctors.  I  can  arrange  everything  perfectly, 
my  dear.  I'm  certain  that,  when  you  see  our  laboratory, 
you'll  sit  right  down  and  write  to  Mr.  Rockerfeller,  who, 
I'm  told,  is  a  very  kind  old  man  at  heart,  and  won't  mis- 
understand in  the  least,  that  you've  found  an  opening 
here  that's  ever  so  much  more  desirable  than  his  old 
Institute,  where  you  won't  be  obliged  to  cut  up  cats  and 
dogs.  You  will  think  it  over,  won't  you?  Going  to 
New  York,  I  mean.  Taking  Dave  to  New  York  and 
ruining  all  his  prospects? 

Christina  [after  a  pause,  in  all  sincere  kindliness]. 
Mrs.  Phelps,  the  third  time  I  refused  Dave,  he  asked  me 
for  a  reason.  I  told  him  I  couldn't  throw  myself  away 
on  a  big  frog  in  a  small  puddle. 

Mrs.  Phelps.  You  don't  mean  that  you  want  him  to 
be  a  small  frog,  a  mere  polliwog,  in  a  great  ocean  like 
New  York? 

Christina.  I'm  afraid  that's  just  what  I  do  mean. 
And  when  he  came  back  at  me  three  months  later  with 
some  real  sketches  and  a  great  deal  more  humility  and 
with  a  real  job  in  a  real  architect's  office  . . . 

Mrs.  Phelps.  Has  David  a  job?  In  New  York? 

Christina.  A  chance  anyway.  With  Michaels. 

Mrs.  Phelps.  Michaels  ? 

Christina.  He's  a  big  man.  And  he's  interested  in 
Dave. 

Mrs.  Phelps.  I  don't  approve  at  all.  I  think  it's  mad- 
ness. 

Christina.  You  may  be  right.  But,  isn't  it  best  left 
to  Dave  and  me? 

Mrs.  Phelps  [deeply  hurt  at  the  implication].  My  dear 
Christina,  if  you  think  I'm  frying  to  interfere,  you're 
quite  mistaken.  You're  very  unfair.  .  .  .  Only  tell  me 


what  makes  you  so  sure  Dave  can  succeed  in  New  York. 

Christina.  I  haven't  given  a  thought  to  whether  he'll 
succeed  or  not.  That  depends  on  his  own  talent,  doesn't 
it?  As  to  how  much  he  makes,  or  how  we  get  on,  at 
first,  I  don't  think  that  matters  either  ...  so  long  as 
Dave  stands  really  on  his  own  feet. 

Mrs.  Phelps.  Oh,  Christina,  be  honest  with  yourself. 
You  are  sacrificing  David! 

Christina.  How? 

Mrs.  Phelps.  By  thinking  only  of  yourself,  of  course. 

Christina.  Won't  you  believe  that  I'm  thinking  of 
both  of  us  ? 

Mrs.  Phelps.  How  can  I  ?  It's  too  bad  of  you,  really.  It 
means — [In  despair.] — It  means  that  it's  all  been  for 
nothing! 

Christina.  What  has? 

Mrs.  Phelps  [crescendo,  as  she  wal\s  about].  All,  all 
that  I've  done  for  David  and  given  up  for  him  and 
meant  to  him! 

Christina.  How  can  you  say  that? 

Mrs.  Phelps.  I  did  so  want  to  be  friendly  with  David's 
wife.  If  you  knew  how  I've  wished  and  dreamt  and 
prayed  for  that! 

Christina  [rising  herself].  But  can't  we  be  friends? 

Mrs.  Phelps.  Some  day  you'll  have  a  child  of  your 
own  and  then  you  may  know  what  I  mean,  if  . .  . 

Christina.  If  what? 

Mrs.  Phelps  [the  last  volley].  If  you  don't  sacrifice 
your  child,  too,  to  this  work  of  yours. 

Christina  [deeply  distressed].   Mrs.  Phelps,  I  wish 
you  wouldn't  feel  that.  It  makes  me  feel  that  I've  got 
off  on  a  very  wrong  foot  here. 
[Robert  enters.] 

Robert.  Christina! 

Christina.  Yes? 

Robert.  Dave  says,  if  you  want  a  bath  before  dinner, 
you'd  better  be  quick  about  it. 

Christina.  I  didn't  know  it  was  so  late.  Thanks. 
[She  goes  to  Mrs.  Phelps.]  You'll  see  that  I  do  under- 
stand, dear  Mrs.  Phelps.  You'll  see  that  it  all  comes 
straight  somehow  and  turns  out  for  the  best.  Life  takes 
care  of  such  things.  All  we  have  to  do  is  to  keep  out  of 
life's  way  and  make  the  best  of  things  as  healthily  as 
possible. 

Mrs.  Phelps.  You  think  I'm  selfish. 

Christina.  Oh,  no!  I  don't  think  anything  of  the  sort! 

Mrs.  Phelps.  Because  if  there's  one  thing  I  pride  my- 
self on,  I  may  have  many  faults,  but  I  am  not  selfish.  I 
haven't  a  selfish  hair  in  my  head. 

Christina.  I  tell  you,  I  understand. 
[She  \isses  her  quickly  and  goes  out.] 

Robert  [looking  curiously  after  Christina].  Mother! 

Mrs.  Phelps  [wildly].  Oh,  Robin!  I'm  so  lonely!  So 
lonely! 

Robert  [startled].  Mother! 
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Mrs.  Phelps.  I'm  afraid  I'm  a  dreadful  coward! 

Robert.  You,  Mother? 

Mrs.  Phelps.  I  ought  to  have  been  prepared  to  lose  my 
two  great,  splendid  sons.  I've  told  myself  over  and  over 
again  that  the  time  would  come,  and  now  that  it  has 
come,  I  can't  face  it!  She's  taking  Dave  away  to  New 
York,  away  from  me,  away  from  all  the  wonderful  plans 
I've  made  for  him  here! 

Robert.  Well,  if  Dave's  fool  enough  to  gol 

Mrs.  Phelps.  I  shouldn't  do  to  any  woman  on  earth 
what  she's  doing  to  me! 

Robert.  Of  course  you  wouldn't.  But  then,  Christina 
isn't  your  sort,  is  she? 

Mrs.  Phelps.  You've  noticed  that,  too? 

Robert.  Who  is  your  sort,  Mother?  .  .  .  Oh,  it's  a 
wonderful  gift  you've  given  us. 

Mrs.  Phelps.  What's  that,  Robin? 

Robert.  A  wonderful  ideal  of  womanhood.  You 
know  what  I  mean. 

Mrs.  Phelps.  No.  What  ? 

Robert.  Your  own  marvellous  self,  Mother! 

Mrs.  Phelps.  Dave  didn't  stop  to  think  of  any  such 
ideal,  did  he? 

Robert.  Oh,  Dave! 

Mrs.  Phelps.  Perhaps  I  shouldn't  be  hurt.  But  you 
can't  know  what  it  is  to  be  a  mother.  I  nearly  died  when 
Dave  was  born.  Hours  and  hours  I  suffered  for  him, 
trapped  in  agony.  He  was  a  twelve-pound  baby,  you 
know.  If  I  could  be  sure  of  his  happiness! 

Robert.  You  mustn't  ask  too  much. 

Mrs.  Phelps.  You're  right.  No  mother  should  expect 
any  woman  to  love  her  son  as  she  loves  him. 

Robert.  Your  sons  don't  expect  any  woman  to  love 
them  as  you  do. 

Mrs.  Phelps.  Oh,  Robin!  Is  that  how  you  feel? 

Robert.  I  think  it  must  be.  [She  loo\s  at  him,  watch- 
ing him  thin\  it  all  out.]  It's  a  funny  business,  isn't  it? 
After  a  woman  like  you  has  suffered  the  tortures  of  the 
damned  bringing  us  into  the  world,  and  worked  like  a 
slave  to  help  us  grow  up  in  it,  we  can't  wait  to  cut  loose 
and  give  up  the  one  thing  we  can  be  sure  of!  And  for 
what?  To  run  every  known  risk  of  disillusion  and 
disappointment. 

Mrs.  Phelps  [struct^  by  this].  What  is  the  one  thing 
you  can  be  sure  of,  Robin  ? 

Robert.  You  are.  Don't  you  know  that?  Why  can't 
we  leave  well  enough  alone? 

Mrs.  Phelps.  Presently  you'll  be  going  too,  Rob. 

Robert.  Yes  ...  I  know  I  shall.  .  .  .  But  nothing 
will  ever  come  between  us,  Mother. 

Mrs.  Phelps.  Come  over  here  by  the  fire,  Robin,  and 
let's  forget  all  these  unpleasant  things.  [She  goes  to  sit 
by  the  fire.]  Let's  have  a  real  old-time  talk  about  nothing 
at  all.  Sit  down.  [He  sits  as  directed  on  a  stool  at  her 
feet.]  Head  in  my  lap!  [He  obeys.]  Sol  This  has  shown 


me  something  I've  always  suspected.  That  you  are  my 
son.  David  takes  after  his  father. 

Robert.  Mother! 

Mrs.  Phelps.  Tell  me,  Robin,  what  you  meant  just 
now  when  you  said  that  about  the  one  thing  you  can  be 
sure  of.  Did  you  mean  that  you've  had  dark  thoughts 
about  your  future  ? 

Robert.  I  must  have  meant  something  of  the  sort. 

Mrs.  Phelps.  Hm.  ...  It  was  dear  of  you,  my  great 
Robin,  to  say  what  you  did  about  my  being  your  ideal. 
You  know  my  dream  has  always  been  to  see  my  two  boys 
married  and  settled  down.  But  happily!  Happily!  Has 
Hester  come  to  any  decision  about  where  she  wants  to 
spend  her  honeymoon? 

Robert.  Abroad. 

Mrs.  Phelps.  Nothing  more  definite  than  just 
"abroad" ? 

Robert.  No.  She  doesn't  care  where  we  go. 

Mrs.  Phelps.  That  seems  very  odd  to  me.  I  took  such 
an  interest  in  my  honeymoon.  Why,  your  father  and  I 
had  every  day  of  it  planned,  weeks  before  we  were  mar- 
ried. .  .  .  Hester  hasn't  picked  out  her  flat  silver  yet, 
either,  has  she? 

Robert.  I  don't  think  so. 

Mrs.  Phelps.  I  can't  understand  it! 

Robert.  What? 

Mrs.  Phelps.  Her  indifference.  It  rather  shocks  me. 
[She  notices  that  Robert  is  shocked,  too.]  But  I  suppose 
I'm  old-fashioned.  Like  this  room.  You  must  give  me 
a  little  of  your  time  and  taste,  Robin,  before  you're  mar- 
ried, and  advise  me  about  doing  this  room  over. 

Robert  [eagerly].  Have  you  come  to  that  at  last? 

Mrs.  Phelps.  I'm  afraid  so.  How's  Hester  planning 
to  do  your  new  home? 

Robert  [his  spirits  subsiding  at  once].  Oh,  I  don't 
know. 

Mrs.  Phelps.  You  don't  mean  to  say  she  hasn't  made 
any  plans  ? 

Robert.  I've  been  trying  to  get  her  interested  in  house- 
hunting. 

Mrs.  Phelps.  And  she  doesn't  care  about  that  either? 

Robert.  She  says  anything  will  suit  her. 

Mrs.  Phelps.  Does  she,  indeed!  Most  girls  .  .  .  most 
normal  girls,  that  is,  look  forward  so  to  having  their 
homes  to  receive  their  friends  in. 

Robert.  She  leaves  it  all  to  me.  She  says  I  know  much 
more  about  such  things  than  she  does. 

Mrs.  Phelps.  How  little  she  understands  my  poor 
Robin  who  ought  never  to  be  bothered! 

Robert.  Oh,  well! 

Mrs.  Phelps.  Do  you  happen  to  know  if  Hester  has 
many  friends?  I  mean,  many  men  friends?  Did  she 
have  lots  of  suitors  beside  you  ? 

Robert.  I  daresay  she  had  loads. 

Mrs.  Phelps.  Do  you  \now  that  she  had? 
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Robert.  She  never  told  me  so.  Why? 

Mrs.  Phelps.  I  was  wondering.  She's  been  out  two 
years.  One  does  wonder  how  much  a  girl  has  been 
sought  after.  But,  then,  why  should  she  have  bothered 
with  others  when  she  thought  she  could  land  you? 
Ynu  are  rather  a  catch,  you  know. 

Robert.  I,  Mother? 

Mrs.  Phelps.  Any  girl  would  set  her  cap  for  you. 

Robert.  I  don't  believe  Hester  did  that. 

Mrs.  Phelps.  My  dear,  I  wasn't  saying  that  she  did! 
But  why  shouldn't  she?  Only  .  .  . 

Robert.  Only  what? 

Mrs.  Phelps.  I  can't  help  wondering  if  Hester's  feel- 
ing for  you  is  as  strong  as  you  think  it  is.  [Robert  won- 
ders, too.]  I've  been  wondering  for  some  time,  Robin. 
I've  hesitated  to  speak  to  you  about  it.  But  after  what 
you've  just  told  me  .  .  . 

Robert.  Well,  it's  too  late  to  worry  now. 

Mrs.  Phelps.  I  can't  help  worrying,  though.  Marriage 
is  such  an  important  step  and  you're  such  a  sensitive, 
shrinking  character.  It  would  be  too  terrible  if  you  had 
to  go  through  what  you  were  just  speaking  of — the  dis- 
illusionment and  disappointment.  .  .  .  I'm  only  trying 
to  find  out  what  it  is  that's  come  between  you  two  young 
people. 

Robert.  Nothing  has,  Mother.  Hester  isn't  you,  that1* 
all! 

Mrs.  Phelps.  Nonsense,  Robin!  ...  It  isn't  that  aw- 
ful woman  I  was  so  worried  about  when  you  were  at 
Harvard? 

Robert.  I'm  not  raising  a  second  crop  of  wild  oats. 

Mrs.  Phelps.  Then  it  must  be  that  risk  you  were 
speaking  of!  Oh,  why  do  boys  run  that  risk!  Why  will 
they  break  away! 

Robert.  I  wish  I  knew! 

Mrs.  Phelps.  Perhaps  your  trouble  is  that — [A  pause. 
Then,  very  low] — that  you  don't  love  Hester. 

Robert.  Oh,  love!  I  must  love  her  or  I  wouldn't  have 
asked  her  to  marry  me.  I  guess  she  loves  me  in  her  way. 
Is  her  way  enough?  I'll  find  that  out  in  time.  A  man 
ought  to  marry. 

Mrs.  Phelps  [a  little  more  positively].  You  don't  love 
Hester,  and  it  isn't  fair  to  her! 

Robert.  Yes,  I  do  love  her!  Only  I  wonder  if  I'm  the 
marrying  kind.  Failing  the  possibility  of  marrying  you. 
I  mean  your  double. 

Mrs.  Phelps  [always  increasing].  You  don't  love 
Hester. 

Robert.  I  do,  I  tell  you!  Who  could  help  loving  her? 
I  mean  .  .  .  Good  God,  what  do  I  mean  ? 

Mrs.  Phelps.  Either  you  don't  love  Hester  or  Hester 
doesn't  love  you. 

Robert.  She  does  love  me. 

Mrs.  Phelps.  She  may  say  she  does,  but  I  haven't  seen 
her  showing  it 


Robert.  Mother! 

Mrs.  Phelps.  You  don't  love  Hester  and  Hester  doesn't 
love  you.  It's  as  simple  as  that,  Robin,  and  you're  mak- 
ing a  very  grave  mistake  to  go  on  with  this.  These  things 
may  be  painful,  but  they're  better  faced  before  than  after. 
Children  come  after,  Robin,  and  then  it's  too  late! 
Think,  Robin!  Think  before  it's  too  late!  And  remem- 
ber, the  happiness  of  three  people  is  at  stake! 

Robert.  Hester's  and  mine  and  .  .  . 

Mrs.  Phelps.  And  mine!  And  mine!  .  .  .  Only,  I  was 
wrong  to  say  that!  You  must  put  my  fate  out  of  your 
mind  just  as  Dave  has  done.  Let  Dave  find  out  for 
himself  what  he's  done.  She  won't  be  able  to  hold  him. 
She  won't  have  time  for  a  home  and  children.  She  won't 
take  any  more  interest  in  him  than  Hester  takes  in  you. 
But  you,  Robin,  you  can  still  be  saved!  I  want  to  save 
you  from  throwing  yourself  away  as  Dave  has:  You  will 
face  the  facts,  won't  you? 

Robert.  You  mean  .  .  .  I'm  to  ...  to  break  with 
Hester? 

Mrs.  Phelps.  You  will  be  a  man  ? 

Robert  [pause,  then].  Well  .  .  .  I'll  .  .  .  I'll  try, 
Mother. 

Mrs.  Phelps  [pause,  then].  When? 

Robert.  Well  .  .  .  the  .  .  .  the  first  chance  I  get. 

Mrs.  Phelps  [trying  not  to  appear  eager].  Tonight? 
. . .  You'll  have  your  chance  tonight,  Robin.  Ill  see  that 
you  get  it.  Promise  me  to  take  it  ? 

Robert  [pause].  All  right.  ...  If  you  think  I'd  bet- 
ter. .  .  .  All  right.  .  .  . 

Mrs.  Phelps.  Oh,  thank  God  for  this  confidence  be« 
tween  us!  Thank  God  I've  saved  my  boy  one  more 
tumble!  You'll  see  it  won't  be  so  bad  to  put  up  with 
your  mother  a  little  longer!  You'll  see  I've  still  plenty 
to  give  you  and  to  do  for  you! 

Robert.  My  blessed,  blessed  mother! 

Mrs.  Phelps  [unable  to  repress  her  triumph].  And  I 
won't  have  to  be  lonely  now!  I  won't  have  to  be  lonely! 

Robert.  No,  Mother!  No! 
[He  ta\es  her  in  his  arms.] 

Mrs.  Phelps.  Kiss  me. 

[He  does;  on  the  lips,  fervently.  David  comes  in, 
dressed  for  dinner.] 

David.  Hello!  That's  a  pretty  picture!  .  .  .  Chris'll 
be  down  in  a  minute. 

Robert.  Where's  Hester? 

David.  In  Chris's  room.  I  heard  them  giggling  in 
there.  Isn't  it  grand  diey've  hit  it  off  so  well? 

Robert  [meeting  his  mother's  eyes].    Isn't  it?    Ill 
make  a  cocktail. 
[He  goes.] 

David.  You  like  Christina,  don't  you,  Mother? 

Mrs.  Phelps.  Didn't  you  know  I  should  ? 

David.  Sure  I  did!  After  all,  I  couldn't  have  gone  far 
wrong  on  a  wife,  could  I?   I  mean,  having  you  for  a 
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mother  would  make  most  girls  look  pretty  cheesey.  I 
waited  a  long  time.  And  all  the  time  I  was  waiting  for 
Chris  I  You'll  see  how  wonderful  Chris  is.  Why,  she 
gets  better  every  day.  I  don't  know  how  I  ever  pulled 
it  off.  I  swear  I  don't.  I  certainly  had  luck. 

Mrs.  Phelps.  You're  happy? 

David.  You  bet  I'm  happy! 

Mrs.  Phelps.  You're  not  going  to  let  your  happiness 
crowd  me  out  entirely,  are  you,  Dave  boy? 

David  [amiably  irritated].  Oh,  Mother!   Lay  off! 
[Robert  returns  with  sha\er  and  cocktail  glasses.] 

Robert.  This  is  just  a  preliminary,  Mother.  We  both 
need  it,  before  we  dress. 

Mrs.  Phelps.  Perhaps  we  do. 

David,  Shan't  we  call  Chris  and  Hester  ? 

Mrs.  Phelps.  No!  just  we  three! 

Robert.  It'll  never  be  we  three  any  more.  I  heard 
them  coming  as  I  crossed  the  hall. 

[He  pours  the  cocktail  into  the  glasses  and  goes 
about  passing  them,] 

Mrs.  Phelps.  My  two  boys!  My  big  one  and  my  little 
one! 

David  [calls  out].  Hurry  up,  Chris! 

Mrs.  Phelps.  If  I  can  keep  the  little  corner  Christina 
doesn't  need,  Dave  .  .  .  that's  all  I  ask.  .  .  . 

David.  Don't  you  worry,  Mother  [Christina  and 
Hester  enter.  They  are  both  dressed  appropriately  for 
the  evening.  Christina  is  particularly  lovely.]  Here  we 
are! 

Christina.  Thank  you,  Robert. 
[They  sip  their  cocktails.] 

David.  Chris! 

Christina.  Yes? 

David.  Let's  tell  Mother. 

Christina.  Now?  In  front  of  everybody? 

David.  It  won't  hurt  'em  to  hear. 

Christina.  I  don't  mind,  if  they  don't. 

Robert.  Mind  what? 

David.  It'll  make  Mother  so  happy. 

Mrs.  Phelps.  What  will? 

David.  A  surprise  Chris  and  I  have  got  to  spring  on 
you! 

Mrs.  Phelps.  How  nice!  What  is  it? 

Christina  [a  smiling  pause — then].  In  about  four 
months  I'm  going  to  have  a  baby. 

Hester.  Oh,  Christina,  how  wonderful! 

Robert.  Are  you  really! 

David.  Isn't  that  a  grand  surprise,  Mother? 

Mrs.  Phelps  [recovering  as  from  a  body  blow].  Of 
course  .  .  .  David.  I'm  very  glad,  my  dear.  Very  glad 
.  .  .  Have  you  a  napkin  there,  Robin?  I've  spilled  my 
cocktail  all  over  my  dress. 
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ACT  TWO 

The  First  Scene 

The  living-room  again.  It  is  the  same  evening,  after  sup- 
per. The  lamps  are  lighted.  Mrs.  Phelps,  Hester, 
Christina,  David  and  Rob  are  all  present.  Chris- 
tina, Hester  and  David  are  dressed  as  we  saw  them 
at  the  end  of  the  first  act.  Rob  wears  his  dinner  coat 
and  his  mother  has  changed  to  a  simple  evening 
dress.  They  have  only  just  finished  their  coffee  and 
Mrs.  Phelps  is  busily  showing  a  collection  of  photo- 
graphs which  she  has  in  a  great  Indian  basket  beside 
her  chair. 

Christina.  What  were  you  doing  in  the  sailor  suit, 
Dave? 

David.  Dancing  the  hornpipe,  I  believe. 

Mrs.  Phelps  [fondly].  That  was  at  Miss  Briggs's 
dancing  school.  Do  you  remember  Miss  Briggs,  David? 

David.  Do  I!  The  hornpipe  must  have  been  some- 
thing special,  Mother. 

Mrs.  Phelps.  I  see  that  I've  marked  it  "Masonic 
Temple,  April  6th,  1904," 

David.  It  must  have  been  special.  They  don't  usually 
dance  hornpipes  in  Masonic  Temples. 

Christina.  Did  Miss  Briggs  teach  you  to  be  graceful, 
Dave? 

David.  She  did  indeed.  As  a  boy  I  was  a  gazelle.  But 
I  got  over  it. 

Christina.  I'm  just  as  glad.  I've  known  one  or  two 
adult  gazelles. 

Mrs.  Phelps.  Both  David  and  Robin  danced  beauti- 
fully. 

David.  I  haven't  thought  of  Miss  Briggs  for  years.  I 
remember  her  so  well.  She  seemed  so  old  to  me.  She 
must  have  been  old,  too.  A  good  deal  older  than  God. 
She  looked  it,  in  spite  of  her  red  hair  and  her  castanets. 
Spain,  she  used  to  say,  is  the  land  of  the  dance. 

Mrs.  Phelps.  She  had  all  the  nicest  children. 

David.  Castanets  and  Spanish  shawls  .  .  .  and  a 
police  whisde.  She  blew  the  whisde  at  the  boys  for  run- 
ning and  sliding.  God  knows  what  dances  she  taught 
us.  Very  different  from  the  steps  you  indulge  in,  Hester, 
with  your  low  modern  tastes. 

Hester.  Running  and  sliding  sounds  very  pleasant. 

David.  We  thought  that  up  for  ourselves. 

Mrs.  Phelps.  How  long  ago  that  all  seems!  [She 
shows  another  photograph.]  This  is  David  when  he  was 
ten  weeks  old. 

Christina.  Oh,  David! 

Hester.  Let  me  see.  [Christina  shows  her.]  What  a 
darling  baby!  Did  they  always  sit  them  in  shells  in  those 
days? 
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Mrs.  Phelps  [just  a  little  coldly].  It  was  a  fashion  like 
any  other. 

Christina.  David  on  the  half  shell! 

Hester.  Have  you  ever  noticed  how  much  all  babies 
look  like  Chief  Justice  Taft? 

Mrs.  Phelps  [she  takes  the  photographs  bac\  in  ill- 
concealed  irritation],  David  was  a  beautiful  child. 

David.  I  didn't  always  sit  in  shells,  Mother's  got  one 
of  me  on  a  white  fur  rug. 

Mrs.  Phelps.  It  hangs  over  my  bed  to  this  day. 

Christina.  In  the  nude? 

David.  No.  In  an  undershirt. 
[Hester  giggles.] 

Mrs.  Phelps.  Fashions  change. 

Christina.  I  suppose  they  must.  David  wouldn't 
think  of  being  photographed  in  his  undershirt,  now.  Let 
me  see  the  picture  again,  Mrs.  Phelps. 

Mrs.  Phelps.  I  think  that's  enough  for  this  evening. 
[She  rises,  in  great  dignity,  to  put  the  photographs 
aside.] 

Christina.  Dear  Mrs.  Phelps,  please  don't  be  angry. 
We  were  only  teasing  David.  They're  awfully  interest- 
ing pictures. 

Mrs.  Phelps.  Only  interesting  to  me,  I'm  afraid. 

Christina.  Not  at  all.  I  loved  them.  Do  show  me 
some  more,  Mrs.  Phelps.  Are  there  many  more? 

Mrs.  Phelps  [still  stern  about  them].  Dave  and  Robin 
were  photographed  twice  every  month  until  they  were 
twelve  years  old. 

Hester  [calculating  rapidly].  Good  Lord!  That  makes 
over  two  hundred  and  fifty  of  each! 

Mrs.  Phelps.  I  never  counted.  I  used  to  study  their 
photographs,  month  by  month,  just  as  I  did  their  weight. 
I  wasn't  satisfied  to  watch  only  their  bodies  grow.  I 
wanted  a  record  of  the  development  of  their  little  minds 
and  souls  as  well.  I  could  compare  the  expression  of 
Dave's  eyes,  for  instance,  at  nine,  with  their  expression 
at  eight  and  a  half,  and  see  the  increased  depth.  And  I 
was  never  disappointed. 

Hester.  I  knew  a  mother  once  who  called  her  son 
"her  beautiful  black  swan." 

Mrs.  Phelps.  I  should  never  have  called  either  of  my 
sons  by  such  a  name! 

Robert.  I  can  remember  when  you  used  to  call  us 
your  Arab  steeds! 

Mrs.  Phelps  [furious].  Only  in  fun.  Will  you  put 
them  away,  Robin  ? 

[Robert  ta\es  the  photographs.] 

Robert.  Sure  you  don't  want  to  go  through  the  rest, 
Mother? 

Mrs.  Phelps.  I'm  afraid  of  boring  Christina.  Christina 
has  other  interests,  of  course.  Higher  interests  than  her 
husband.  Higher  even  than  children,  I  suspect, 

[There  is  an  abashed,  awful  pause,  at  this.  Chris- 
tina loo\s  hurt  and  baffled.  Hester  is  horrified. 


David,  puzzled,  rises  and  goes  to  the  window. 
Robert  smiles  to  himself  as  he  stows  the  photo- 
graphs away.] 

Hester  [breaking  out].  Well,  of  all  the  .  .  . 
[Christina,  catching  her  eye,  stops  her.] 

Mrs.  Phelps  [polite,  but  dangerous].  What  was  it  you 
were  about  to  say,  Hester? 

Hester  [recovering  herself  none  too  expertly].  I  was 
just  looking  at  Christina's  dress.  I  was  just  going  to  say: 
"Well,  of  all  the  lovely  dresses  I  ever  saw,  that's  the 
loveliest."  ■ 

Christina.  It  is  nice,  isn't  it?  I  got  it  in  Paris.  From 
Poiret.  Dave  made  me, 

Mrs.  Phelps  [as  she  studies  the  dress].  I've  a  little 
woman  right  here  in  town  who  does  well  enough  for  me. 
I  know  who  that  dress  would  look  well  on!  Dave,  you 
remember  Clara  Judd?  Such  an  exquisite  figure,  Clara 
had,  and  such  distinction!  That  dress  wants  distinction 
and  a  figure.  You  might  wear  it,  too,  Hester. 

[There  is  another  painful  pause.  Christina  is  really 
crushed.] 

David  [desperately  snatching  for  a  change  of  subject]. 
Look,  Chris!  The  moon's  up.  You  can  see  the  kids 
coasting  down  the  long  hill. 

Christina  [joining  him  at  the  window  gratefully].  If 
I  weren't  all  dressed  up,  I'd  join  them! 

Hester.  Don't  you  love  coasting? 

Christina  [she  nods].  Once  last  winter  we  had  a  big 
snowfall  at  Heidelberg.  I'd  been  all  day  in  the  laboratory, 
I  remember,  straining  my  eyes  out  at  a  scarlet  fever  cul- 
ture for  our  bacteriology  man.  Krauss,  his  name  was. 
They  called  him  "The  Demon  of  the  Neckar."  The 
theory  was  that  he  used  to  walk  along  the  river  bank, 
thinking  up  cruel  things  to  say  to  his  students.  I  never 
knew  such  a  terrifying  man.  .  .  .  Well,  this  day  I'm 
talking  about,  I  came  out  of  Krauss's  laboratory  into  the 
snow.  Into  Grimm's  fairy  tales,  as  Dave  knows,  because 
Dave's  seen  Heidelberg.  Another  bacteriologist,  a  dear 
boy  from  Marburg,  came  with  me.  We  looked  at  the 
snow  and  we  wanted  to  coast.  .  .  .  We  found  a  small 
boy  with  a  very  large  sled  and  we  rented  it,  with  the 
boy,  who  wouldn't  trust  us  not  to  steal  it.  We  certainly 
coasted.  We  got  so  ardent,  we  took  the  funicular  up 
the  Schlossberg  and  coasted  down  from  there.  The 
lights  came  out  along  the  Neckar  and  the  snow  turned 
the  colors  and  colors  snow  can  turn  and  still  we  coasted. 
.  .  .  Presendy,  we  had  an  accident,  A  bob  turned  over 
in  front  of  us  with  an  old  man  on  it  We  couldn't  stop 
and  so  we  just  hit  the  bob  and  the  old  man  and  you 
know  how  that  is  when  you're  going  fast!  .  .  .  We 
picked  ourselves  up — or,  rather,  dug  ourselves  out — and 
went  to.  see  if  we'd  hurt  the  old  fellow  and,  God  save 
us,  it  was  Krauss  himself!  ...  I  don't  mind  telling  you 
our  hearts  sank.  We  stood  there  petrified.  Bur.  we 
needn't  have  worried.  Krauss  didn't  mind.  He  smiled 
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the  sweetest  smile — you'd  never  have  suspected  be  had 
it  in  him!—and  touched  his  cap  like  a  litde  boy  and 
apologized  for  his  clumsiness,  "My  age  hasn't  improved 
my  skill,"  he  said.  ...  I  could  have  kissed  him.  I  wasn't 
quite  sure  how  he'd  have  taken  that,  so,  instead,  I  asked 
him  to  join  us.  He  was  delighted.  We  kept  it  up  for 
another  hour,  we  two  students  and  the  great  god 
Krauss.  "Jugend  ist  Trunkenheit  ohne  Wein!"  he  said. 
I  daresay  he  was  quoting  a  poem.  .  .  .  He  couldn't,  have 
been  a  day  under  seventy.  Three  months  later,  he  died 
of  an  inoperable  internal  tumor.  In  his  notes,  they  found 
an  observation  he  had  written  on  his  condition  that  very 
day  we  coasted.  Think  of  a  man  who  could  write  ob- 
servations on  his  approaching  death  and  then  go  off  to 
coast  afterwards!  It's  what  life  can  be  and  should  be. 
It's  the  difference  between  life  and  self. 

Mrs.  Phelps.  Hm!  .  .  . 

Hester.  I  think  that's  the  most  marvellous  story  I've 
ever  heard  I 

Robert.  Isn't  it  marvellous  ? 

Hester.  I  wish  I'd  known  such  a  man! 

Christina.  Do  you  remember  the  night  we  coasted  in 
Heidelberg,  Dave? 

David.  Do  I?  [To  Ms  mother.]  Chris  means  the 
night  she  accepted  me! 

Mrs.  Phelps.  Does  she  really? 

David  [dashed  and  giving  it  up].  Yeah.  .  .  .  Let's  go 
outside  and  watch  the  kids,  Chris.  It'll  do  us  good. 

Christina  [seeing  his  point].  Right!  I'd  love  to! 
[They  go.] 

Mrs.  Phelps.  I'm  beginning  to  wonder  if  Christina's 
studies  at  Heidelberg  haven't  made  her  just  the  least 
little  bit  in  the  world  pro-German. 

Hester.  Mrs.  Phelps,  how  can  you  say  such  a  thing! 
[Hester  looks  from  Robert  to  his  mother  in  amaze- 
ment. Mrs.  Phelps  sits  down  at  the  piano  and  begins  to 
play  the  easier  portions  of  one  of  Chopin's  nocturnes.] 
I  think  that  was  simply  inspiring! 

Mrs.  Phelps.  I  can't  play  Chopin  if  you  interrupt  me, 
Hester. 

Hester.  I'm  sorry.  I  simply  can't  get  Christina  out  of 
my  mind. 

Mrs.  Phelps.  What  do  you  mean  ? 

Hester.  I  mean  that  I  think  she's  the  most  perfect 
person  I've  ever  seen. 

Mrs.  Phelps.  Do  you  really?  Which  way  did  they 
go,  Robin  ? 

Robert  [at  the  window].  Down  the  front. 

Mrs.  Phelps.  Can  you  see  them? 

Robert.  They're  just  standing  in  the  road.  Nov/ 
they're  moving  down  under  the  trees. 

Mrs.  Phelps.  But  they  can't  even  see  the  long  hill  from 
the  trees. 

Robert.  They're  not  looking  at  the  long  hill. 

Mrs.  Phelps.  What  are  they  looking  at? 


Robert.  Each  other.  It's  quite  a  romantic  picture.  Now 
she's  put  her  head  on  his  shoulder.  His  arm  is  around 
her  waist.  .  .  . 

Mrs.  Phelps.  Faugh!  Call  them  in! 

[Her  irritation  produces  a  discord  in  the  nocturne, 
Robert  moves  to  go.] 

Hester.  Oh,  don't,  Rob!  It's  the  first  chance  they've 
had  to  be  alone  together. 

Mrs.  Phelps.  They  can  be  alone  without  David's 
catching  pneumonia,  can't  they?  She  drags  him  out  of 
doors  at  night  in  freezing  weather  to  spoon  in  the  road 
like  a  couple  of  mill  hands!  I  should  think  she  might 
have  some  consideration  for  her  husband's  health,  let 
alone  for  my  feelings. 

Hester  [a  little  hotly].  In  the  first  place,  it  was  David 
who  dragged  her  out.  In  the  second,  they  are  in  love  and 
do  want  to  be  alone.  In  the  third,  I  don't  see  any  reason 
for  worrying  over  the  health  of  any  man  who  looks  as 
husky  as  David  does.  And  in  the  fourth,  if  there  is  any 
worrying  to  be  done,  let  me  remind  you  that  it's  Chris- 
tina and  not  David  who  is  going  to  have  a  baby.  [Mrs. 
Phelps  brea\s  off  her  playing  in  the  middle  of  a  phrase.] 
I'm  sorry  if  I've  shocked  you,  but  the  truth  is,  you've 
both  shocked  me. 

Robert.  How  have  we  shocked  you? 

Hester.  By  not  being  a  great  deal  more  thrilled  over 
Christina's  baby.  When  I  drank  my  cocktail  to  it  before 
dinner,  neither  of  you  drank  yours.  When  I  wanted  to 
talk  about  it  during  dinner,  you  both  changed  the  sub- 
ject. You  haven't  mentioned  that  baby  since  dinner, 
except  once,  and  that  was  catty!  You've  known  about 
that  baby  for  over  two  hours  and  you  aren't  excited  about 
it  yet!  Not  what  /  call  excited. 

Mrs.  Phelps.  If  youll  forgive  my  saying  so,  Hester, 
I'm  not  sure  that  an  unborn  baby  is  quite  the  most  suit- 
able subject  f or  .  .  . 

Hester.  I'm  blessed  if  I  see  anything  bad  form  about 
a  baby! 

Robert.  No  more  does  Mother — after  it's  born. 

Hester.  I  can't  wait  for  that.  I  love  thinking  about 
them.  And  wondering  what  they're  going  to  be — I 
mean,  boy  or  girl.  Why,  we  had  bets  up  on  my  sister's 
baby  for  months  before  he  was  born. 

Mrs.  Phelps.  I'm  not  ashamed  to  be  old-fashioned. 

Hester.  You  ought  to  be.  This  is  going  to  be  a  very 
remarkable  baby.  There  aren't  many  born  with  such 
parents.  And  I  intend  to  go  right  on  talking  about  it 
with  anyone  who'll  listen  to  me.  Christina  doesn't  mind. 
She's  just  as  interested  as  I  am.  I've  already  made  her 
promise  to  have  my  sister's  obstetrician. 

Mrs.  Phelps.  Really,  Hester! 

Hester.  I'd  go  to  the  ends  of  the  earth  for  that  man. 
Christina's  baby  has  put  me  in  a  very  maternal  frame  of 
mind. 

Mrs.  Phelps.  Maternal! 
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Hester.  What  I  say  is:  I'm  as  good  as  married.  I 
might  as  well  make  the  best  of  my  opportunities  to  get 
used  to  the  idea.  Because  I  intend  to  have  as  many  babies 
as  possible. 

Mrs.  Phelps  [glancing  at  Robert].  Is  that  why  you're 
marrying  Rob,  Hester? 

Hester.  What  better  reason  could  I  have?  I'm  sorry 
if  I've  shocked  you,  but,  as  I  said  before,  you've  shocked 
me  and  that's  that. 

[Coolly,  Mrs.  Phelps  goes  for  the  coffee  tray.  Her 
eyes  meet  Robert's  and  there  is  no  mistaking  the 
intention  of  the  loo\  they  give  him.  Then,  with- 
out a  word,  she  leaves  Robert  and  Hester  alone 
together.] 
Robert    [starting    after   her].    Mother!  .  .  .  Hester 
didn't  mean.  .  .  .  Oh.  .  .  .  [He  turns  bac\  to  Hester.] 
Hester,  how  could  you? 
Hester.  I  don't  know.  .  .  .  But!  don't  care  if  I  did! 
Robert.  It  doesn't  make  things  any  easier  for  me. 
Hester.  Oh,  Rob,  dear,  I  am  sorry! 
Robert.  You've  got  Mother  all  ruffled  and  upset.  Now 
we'll  have  to  smooth  her  down  and  have  all  kinds  of 
explanations  and  everything.  Really,  it  was  too  bad  of 


you. 


Hester.  I  know.  I  lost  my  temper.  .  .  .  You  under- 
stand, don't  you? 

Robert.  I  understand  that  you're  a  guest  in  Mother's 
house. 

Hester.  Is  that  all  you  understand?  Oh,  Rob! 

Robert.  I'm  sorry,  Hester.  But,  for  the  moment,  I'm 
thinking  of  Mother. 

Hester.  I  see.  ...  I'll  apologize. 

Robert.  That's  up  to  you. 

Hester.  I  suppose  she'll  never  forgive  me.  It  isn't  this, 
though. 

Robert.  This? 

Hester.  The  scene  I  made. 

Robert.  What  do  you  mean? 

Hester.  I  don't  know.  .  .  .  Some  mothers  like  tb? 
girls  their  sons  marry. 

PvObert.  Doesn't  that  depend  on  the  girls? 

Hester.  Not  entirely. 

Robert.  You  mustn't  be  unjust  to  Mother. 

Hester.  Rob,  I'm  a  litde  tired  of  hearing  about  your 
mother.  .  .  .  [Suddenly  penitent  again.]  Oh,  I  didn't 
mean  to  say  that!  I  didn't  mean  it  a  bit!  I'm  sorry,  Rob. 
.  .  .  Now  I'm  apologizing  to  you.  Don't  you  hear 
me? 

Robert.  Yes,  I  hear  you.  What  then? 

Hester.  Oh,  what  difference  does  it  make?  I'm  not 
marrying  your  mother.  I'm  marrying  you.  And  I  love 
you,  Rob!  I  love  you! 

Robert.  Yes,  my  dear. 

Hester.  I'll  never  be  bad  again. 

Robert.  I'm  willing  to  take  your  word  for  it. 


Hester.  You'd  better  be.  Oh,  you  are  angry  with  me, 
Rob! 

Robert.  No.  I'm  not. 

Hester.  You're  a  queer  one. 

Robert.  Think  so?  How? 

Hester.  As  a  lover.  I've  never  seen  another  like  you. 

Robert.  Haven't  you?  [A  thought  strides  him.]  Tell 
me  something,  Hester. 

Hester.  What? 

Robert.  Have  you  had  many  ? 

Hester.  Many  what? 

Robert.  Lovers. 

Hester.  Oh,  Robert,  what  a  thing  to  say  to  a  lady! 

Robert.  You  know  what  I  mean. 

Hester.  I'm  not  quite  sure  I  want  to  answer. 

Robert.  I'm  not  asking  for  their  names. 

Hester.  Oh,  I  shouldn't  mind  that  ...  the  truth  is 
...  I  don't  know  .  .  . 

Robert.  You  must. 

Hester.  I  don't  really.  I  used  to  think  ...  oh,  quite 
often  .  .  .  that  one  of  my  beaux  was  coming  to  the 
point  .  .  .  but  .  .  . 

Robert.  Yes? 

Hester.  But  none  of  them  ever  did. 

Robert.  That  surprises  me.  Why  not  ? 

Hester.  I  don't  think  it  was  entirely  lack  of  allure, 
Rob. 

Robert.  Of  course  it  wasn't! 

Hester.  /  think  it  was  because  I  always  laughed. 

Robert.  You  didn't  laugh  at  me. 

Hester.  You  looked  foolish  enough,  now  that  I  think 
of  it. 

Robert.  Yes.  I  daresay.  ...  So  I  was  the  only  one. 

Hester.  Say  the  only  one  I  didn't  laugh  at,  please. 
You  make  me  sound  so  undesirable. 

Robert.  I  didn't  mean  to.  Tell  me,  Hester  .  .  . 

Hester.  Anything. 

Robert.  Have  you  thought  what  it  will  mean  to  be 
my  wife? 

Hester.  A  rery  pleasant  life. 

Robert.  For  you? 

Hester.  I  certainly  hope  so. 

Robert.  I  don't  know  that  I  quite  share  your  enthusi- 
asm for  children. 

Hester.  You  will. 

Robert.  They  don't  exactly  help  a  career,  you  know. 

Hester.  Have  you  got  a  career? 

Robert.  I  fully  intend  to  have  one. 

Hester.  I'm  glad  to  hear  it. 

Robert.  I've  got  just  as  much  talent  as  Dave  has. 

Hester.  What  kind  of  talent? 

Robert.  I  haven't  decided.  I  can  draw  pretty  well.  I'm 
not  a  bad  musician.  I  might  decide  to  compose.  I  might 
even  write.  I've  often  thought  of  it.  And  children,  you 
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Hester.  I  don't  know  much  about  careers,  but  Lincoln 
had  children  and  adored  'em,  and  if  you  can  do  half  as 
well  as  he  did  .  .  . 

Robert.  Then  my  preferences  aren't  to  be  considered? 

Hester.  You  just  leave  things  to  me.  If  we're  poor, 
I'll  cook  and  scrub  floors.  I'll  bring  up  our  children.  I'll 
take  care  of  you  whether  we  live  in  New  York  or  Kam- 
chatka. This  business  is  up  to  me,  Rob.  Don't  let  it 
worry  you. 

Robert  [crushed],  I  only  wanted  to  make  sure  you 
understood  my  point  of  view. 

Hester.  If  I  don't,  I  shall,  so  let's  cut  this  short.  [She 
goes  a  little  huffily  to  the  window,  R.obert  watching  her 
uneasily.]  Hello! 

Robert.  What  is  it? 

Hester.  There  goes  your  mother  down  the  road. 

Robert  [he  joins  her].  So  it  is!  What  can  she  be 
doing? 

Hester,  She's  fetching  her  darling  David  in  out  of  the 
cold.  I  knew  she  would. 

Robert.  Hester,  would  you  mind  not  speaking  that 
way  of  Mother? 

Hester.  Can't  she  leave  them  alone  for  a  minute? 

Robert.  She's  the  worrying  kind. 

Hester.  Oh,  rot! 

Robert.  Evidently  you're  bent  on  making  things  as 
difficult  as  possible  for  me. 

Hester.  I'm  sorry  you  feel  that. 
[A  long  irritable  pause,  then.] 

Robert.  Hester? 

Hester.  Yes? 

Robert.  Have  you  thought  any  more  about  our 
honeymoon  ? 

Hester.  Didn't  we  decide  to  go  abroad? 

Robert.  Abroad's  a  pretty  general  term.  You  were  to 
think  where  you  wanted  to  be  taken. 

Hester.  I  left  that  to  you. 

Robert.  You  said  you  "didn't  care." 

Hester.  I  don't. 

Robert.  Nor  'where  we  live  after  .  .  .  nor  how. 

Hester.  I  don't  ...  I  don't  ...  I  want  to  live  with 
you.  [Suddenly  warming]  What's  the  use  of  this. 
Rob? 

Robert.  We've  never  talked  seriously  about  our  mar- 
riage  before. 

Hester.  What  is  there  to  say  about  it? 

Robert.  A  great  deal. 

Hester.  I  don't  agree.  Marriages  are  things  of  feeling. 
They'd  better  not  be  talked  about. 

Robert.  Real  marriages  can  stand  discussion! 

Hester.  Rob! 

Robert.  What? 

Hester.  That  wasn't  nice. 

Robert.  Wasn't  it? 

Hester  [suddenly  frightened].   What's  the  matter. 


Rob?  Ill  talk  as  seriously  as  you  please.  Do  I  love  you? 
Yes.  Am  I  going  to  make  you  a  good  wife?  I  hope  so, 
though  I  am  only  twenty  and  may  make  mistakes.  Are 
you  going  to  be  happy  with  me?  I  hope  that,  too,  but 
you'll  have  to  answer  it  for  yourself. 

Robert.  I  can't  answer  it. 

Hester.  Why  can't  you? 

Robert.  Because  I'm  not  sure  of  it. 

H ester.  Aren't  you,  Rob? 

Robert.  These  things  are  better  faced  before  than 
after. 

Hester.  What  is  it  you're  trying  to  say? 

Robert.  If  only  we  could  be  sure! 

Hester  [stunned].  So  that's  it! 

Robert.  Are  you  so  sure  you  want  to  marry  me? 

Hester.  How  can  I  be — now? 

Robert.  Marriage  is  such  a  serious  thing.  You  don't 
realize  how  serious. 

Hester.  Don't  I? 

Robert.  No.  ...  I  hope  you  won't  think  harshly  of 
me.  .  .  .  And,  mind  you,  I  haven't  said  I  wanted  to 
break  things  off.  ...  I  only  want  .  .  . 

Hester.  Please,  Rob! 

Robert.  No.  You've  got  to  hear  me  out. 

Hester.  I've  heard  enough,  thank  you! 

Robert.  I'm  only  trying  to  look  at  this  thing  .  .  . 

Hester.  Seriously.  ...  I  know.  .  .  . 

Robert.  Because,  after  all,  the  happiness  of  three  peo- 
ple is  affected  by  it. 

Hester.  Three? 

Robert.  As  Mother  said,  before  dinner. 

Hester.  So  you  talked  this  over  with  your  mother  ? 

Robert.  Isn't  that  natural  ? 

Hester.  Is  your  mother  die  third  ? 

Robert.  Wouldn't  she  be? 

Hester.  Yes,  I  suppose  she  would.  ...  I  think  you 
might  tell  me  what  else  she  had  to  say. 

Robert.  It  was  all  wise  and  kind.  You  may  be  as  hard 
as  you  like  on  me,  but  you  mustn't  be  hard  on  poor 
splendid  lonely  Mother. 

Hester  [savage — under  her  breath].  So  she's  lonely, 
too! 

Robert.  You  will  twist  my  meaning! 

Hester.  You  said  "lonely." 

Robert.  Perhaps  I  did.  But  Mother  didn't.  You  know, 
she  never  talks  about  herself. 

Hester.  I  see.  What  else  did  she  say  about  us? 

Robert.  Well,  you  haven't  been  very  interested  in 
planning  our  future.  She  notices  such  things. 

Hester.  What  else? 

Robert.  She  sees  through  people,  you  know. 

Hester.  Through  me? 

Robert.  She  thought,  as  I  must  say  I  do,  that  we  didn't 
love  each  other  quite  enough  to  ...  At  least,  she 
thought  we  ought  to  think  very  carefully  before  wc  . . . 
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Hester  [gripping  his  two  arms  with  all  her  strength, 
she  stops  him\.  If  you  really  want  to  be  free  ...  if  you 
really  want  that,  Rob,  it's  all  right.  It's  perfectly  all 
right.  .  .  .  I'll  set  you  free.  .  .  .  Don't  worry.  .  Only 
you've  got  to  say  so.  You've  got  to.  .  .  .  Answer  me, 
Rob.  Do  you  want  to  be  rid  of  me?  [There  is  a  pause. 
Robert  cannot  hold  her  gaze  and  his  eyes  jail.  She  ta\es 
the  blow.]  I  guess  that's  answer  enough.  [She  draws  a 
little  bac\  from  him  and  pulls  the  engagement  ring  from 
her  finger.]  Here's  your  ring. 

Robert.  Hester!  Don't  do  anything  you'll  be  sorry 
for  afterwards!  Don't,  please!  I  can't  take  it  yet! 

Hester  [without  any  sign  of  emotion,  she  drops  it  on 
a  table].  I  shall  have  an  easier  time  of  it,  if  you  keep 
away  from  me.  I  want  to  save  my  face  ...  if  I  can. 

Robert.  Hester,  please! 

Hester.  All  right,  if  you  won't  go,  I  will. 

Robert.  I'm  sorry.  Of  course  I'll  go. 

Hester.  And  take  your  ring  with  you. 

[He  goes  to  the  table,  pichj  up  the  ring,  pockets  it 
and  has  just  got  to  the  door  when  Hester  brea\s 
into  furious,  hysterical  sobbing.  Her  sobs  rac\  her 
and  seem,  at  the  same  time,  to  stride  Robert  li\e 
the  blows  of  a  whip.] 

Robert.  For  God's  sake,  Hester.  .  .  .  [She  drops  into 
a  chair  and  sits,  staring  straight  before  her,  shaken  by  her 
sobs  of  outraged  fury  and  wretchedness.]  Mother!  Chris- 
tina! Come  here!  Hester  .  .  .  [Christina  appears  in 
the  door.  Mrs.  Phelps  follows  her,  David  appears. 
Robert  returns  to  Hester.]  Can't  you  pull  yourself  to- 
gether?  [She  motions  him  away.] 

Christina.  What's  the  matter? 

Robert.  It's  Hester.  Can't  you  stop  her? 

Mrs.  Phelps.  Good  heavens,  Robin!  What's  wrong 
with  the  child? 

Robert.  She's  .  .  .  upset  .  .  .  you  see,  I  was  just  .  .  . 
you  know  .  .  . 

Mrs.  Phelps.  I  seel  . . .  She's  taking  it  badly. 
[Hester's  sobs  only  increase.] 

Christina.  Hester,  stop  it! 

Hester.  I'm  all  right.  ...  I  can't .  .  .  I  .  .  .  Christina 
.  .  .  please  .  .  . 

Christina.  Open  a  window,  Dave.  .  .  .  Haven't  you 
any  smelling  salts  in  the  house,  Mrs.  Phelps? 

[Mrs.  Phelps  goes  for  them  where  she  left  them  at 
teatime.] 

Hester.  Tell  Rob  to  go  away!   Tell  Rob  to  go  away! 

Christina.  Never  mind  Rob!  .  .  .  Get  me  some  aro- 
matic spirits,  one  of  you!   Hurry  up!! 
[Robert  goes.] 

Mrs.  Phelps.  Here  are  my  salts. 

Christina  [peremptorily].  Hester!  [She  holds  the 
salts  for  Hester  to  smell.]  Now,  stop  it!  Stop  it,  do  you 
hear  me? 

Hester.  I'm  trying  to  stop.  If  you'd  only  send  these 


awful  people  out!  Take  me  away,  Christina!  Take  me 
back  to  New  York!  I've  got  to  get  away  from  here.  I 
can't  face  them!  I  can't!  I  can't! 

Christina.  Now,  stop  it! 

David  [comes  forward  from  a  window].  Here's  some 
snow  in  my  handkerchief.  Rub  it  on  her  wrists  and 
temples. 

Christina.  Thanks,  Dave. 

[She  applies  it.  Hester,  by  dint  of  great  effort, 
gradually  overcomes  her  sobs.  Robert  returns 
with  a  tumbler  partly  filled  with  a  mil1{y  solution 
of  aromatic  spirits.] 

Mrs.  Phelps  [speaking  at  the  same  time,  in  unfeigned 
wonderment  to  David].  Really,  I  do  wonder  at  what 
happens  to  girls  nowadays!  When  I  was  Hester's  age  I 
danced  less  and  saved  a  little  of  my  strength  for  self- 
control. 

Robert  [speaking  through].  Here,  Dave.  Take  this. 
[David  ta\es  it.  Robert  goes  again.  David  gives  the 
tumbler  to  Christina.] 

Christina.  Good!  Can  you  drink  this  now,  Hester? 

Hester.  Thank  you,  Christina.  I'm  all  right  now.  It 
was  only  .  .  . 

Christina.  Never  mind  what  it  was.  Drink  this. 
[Hester  drin\s  it.]  There,  now.  That's  better.  Just  sit 
still  and  relax. 

David.  What  on  earth  brought  it  on? 

Mrs.  Phelps  [shrugging  her  shoulders].  Rob  and  she 
must  have  had  a  falling  out. 

David.  No  ordinary  one.  .  .  .  Rob!  He's  gone.  .  .  . 
That's  funny. 

Mrs.  Phelps.  He'd  naturally  be  distressed. 

Hester.  I'm  really  all  right,  now,  Christina  .  .  .  and 
frightfully  ashamed.  .  .  . 

Mrs.  Phelps.  You'd  better  see  how  Rob  is,  Dave.  His 
nerves  are  none  too  stout.  Such  scenes  aren't  good  for 
him. 

Hester  [in  a  high,  strained  voice].  No,  isn't  that  so, 
Mrs.  Phelps? 

Mrs.  Phelps.  Did  you  speak  to  me,  Hester? 

Hester.  Take  the  smelling  salts  to  Rob  with  my  love. 
.  .  .  Oh  God,  Christina! 

Christina.  Now,  never  mind,  Hester.  You'll  go  to 
pieces  again. 

Hester.  But  I've  got  to  mind!  And  I'm  all  right!  It 
won't  hurt  me.  ...  I  wish  you'd  go,  David. 

Christina.  Yes,  Dave,  do.  I'll  come  up  in  a  jiffy. 

Mrs.  Phelps.    When  Hester's  quieted  down.    [To 
David.]  We'd  better  both  go  and  see  how  Rob  is. 
[She  is  just  going.] 

Hester.  Mrs.  Phelps.  There's  something  I  want  to 
ask  you  before  we  part. 

Mrs.  Phelps.  To-morrow,  my  dear  girl.  .  .  . 

Hester.  There  isn't  going  to  be  any  to-morrow. 

Mrs.  Phelps.  What? 
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Hester.  Rob  has  just  broken  our  engagement. 

Mrs.  Phelps.  Not  really! 

Christina  [staggered].  Hester,  what  do  you  mean? 

Hester.  I  mean  what  I  say.  Rob's  just  broken  our 
engagement. 

[Christina  motions  to  Dave  to  go.  He  obeys.] 

Mrs.  Phelps.  I'm  immensely  distressed,  of  course. 

Hester  [shading  her  head  doggedly].  He  talked  it  all 
over  with  you  before  dinner.  He  told  me  that  much,  so 
it  won't  do  you  the  least  bit  of  good  to  pretend  to  be 
surprised. 

Mrs.  Phelps.  Aren't  you  forgetting  yourself,  Hester  ? 

Hester.  You  made  him  do  it.  Why  did  you  make 
him  do  it,  Mrs.  Phelps? 

[Christina,  amazed,  draws  bac\  to  observe  the  pair 
of  them.] 

Mrs.  Phelps  [perfect  dignity].  I  don't  intend  to  stand 
here,  Hester,  and  allow  any  hysterical  girl  to  be  rude 
to  me. 

Hester  [driving  on  querulously].  I'm  not  being  rude! 
All  I  want  to  know  is  why  you  talked  Rob  into  jilting 
me.  Will  you  answer  me,  please? 

Mrs.  Phelps.  Such  things  may  be  painful,  my  dear 
girl,  but  they're  far  less  painful  before  than  after. 

Hester.  He  quoted  that  much. 

Christina.  What's  the  good  of  this,  Hester? 

Hester.  I'm  only  trying  to  make  her  tell  me  why  she 
did  it. 

Mrs.  Phelps.  But,  Hester!  Really!  This  is  absurd! 

Hester.  You've  got  to!  You've  got  to  explain! 

Mrs.  Phelps.  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  Robin's  change 
of  heart. 

Hester.  You  must  have  had,  Mrs.  Phelps,  and  I'm 
demanding  an  explanation  of  why  you  talked  Rob 
into  .  .  . 

Mrs.  Phelps.  Isn't  it  enough  that  he  found  out  in  time 
that  you  weren't  the  wife  for  him? 

Hester.  That  isn't  the  truth! 

Christina.  Hester,  darling! 

Hester.  Can  you  tell  me  what  he  meant  when  he  said 
that  the  happiness  of  three  people  was  at  stake? 

Mrs.  Phelps.  He  must  have  been  thinking  of  your 
happiness  as  well  as  his  own  and  mine. 

Hester.  What  about  your  loneliness? 

Mrs.  Phelps.  This  is  contemptible  of  you! 

Christina.  Really,  Hester,  this  can't  do  any  good! 

Hester.  I'm  going  to  make  her  admit  that  she  made 
Rob  .  .  . 

Mrs.  Phelps  [exploding].  Very  well,  then,  since  you 
insist!  I  did  advise  my  son  to  break  with  you.  Do  you 
want  to  know  why? 
Hester.  Yes! 

Mrs.  Phelps.  Because  of  your  indifference.  .  .  . 
Hester.  Oh! 
Mrs.  Phelps.  Because  he  came  to  me  to  say  that  you 


neither  love  him  nor  make  any  pretense  of  loving 
him.  .  .  . 

Hester.  Rob  said  that? 

Mrs.  Phelps.  He  even  said  that  you  must  have  mis- 
construed his  friendship  and  that  he  never  wanted  to 
marry  you  .  .  . 

Hester.  No! 

Mrs.  Phelps.  And  I  told  him  to  risk  anything  .  .  . 
anything,  rather  than  such  an  appalling  marriage  .  .  . 

Hester.  I  don't  believe  a  word  of  it! 

Mrs.  Phelps.  You  may  believe  it  or  not! 

Christina.  Mrs.  Phelps,  you  had  really  better  let  me 
handle  this. 

Mrs.  Phelps.  Willingly. 

Hester.  Do  you  believe  I  took  advantage  of  Rob, 
Christina  ? 

Christina.  Of  course  not! 

Mrs.  Phelps.  So  you  take  her  side,  Christina! 

Christina.  I  don't  believe  that,  Mrs.  Phelps. 

Mrs.  Phelps  [she  realizes  that  she  has  gone  too  far]. 
No?   Well,  perhaps  .  .  . 

Christina.  Whatever  Robert  may  think,  I  can't  be- 
lieve that  he  said  .  .  . 

Mrs.  Phelps  [frightened].  Perhaps  he  didn't  say  quite 
that,  in  so  many  words  .  .  .  but  he  certainly  meant  .  .  . 

Hester.  I'm  going.  I'm  going  now.  Right  this  minute. 

Mrs.  Phelps.  There's  a  train  at  nine  in  the  morning. 
It  gets  you  to  New  York  at  twelve.  I  shall  have  the  car 
for  you  at  eight-thirty. 

Hester.  May  I  have  the  car  now,  please,  Mrs.  Phelps? 

Mrs.  Phelps.  There's  no  train  to-night. 

Hester.  It  doesn't  matter.  I  won't  stay  here.  Not  an- 
other minute.  I'll  go  to  the  hotel  in  town. 

Mrs.  Phelps.  You'll  do  nothing  of  the  sort! 

Hester.  You  see  if  I  don't! 

Mrs.  Phelps.  You've  got  to  think  of  appearances! 

Hester.  Appearances  are  your  concern.  Yours  and 
Rob's.  I'm  going  to  the  hotel.  I  don't  care  what  people 
say!  I  don't  care  about  anything.  I  won't  stay  here! 

Mrs.  Phelps.  Can't  you  talk  to  her,  Christina  ?  Surely 
you  see  .  .  .  for  all  our  sakes! 

Hester.  If  you  won't  let  me  have  the  car,  I'll  call  a 

12X1*  •  •  * 

[She  plunges  towards  the  telephone.] 
Mrs.  Phelps.  I  forbid  you! 

Hester  [seizing  the  instrument].  I  want  a  taxi  .  .  . 
a  taxi.  .  .  .  What  is  the  number?  .  .  .  Well,  give  it  to 
me.  .  .  .  Locust  4000?  Give  me  Locust  4000! 

[Mrs.  Phelps  hesitates  an  instant,  then,  with  terrible 
coolness,  steps  forward  and  )er\s  the  telephone 
cord  from  the  wall.  TLxcept  for  a  startled  exclama- 
tion, very  low,  from  Christina,  there  is  not  a 
sound.  Hester  hangs  up  the  receiver  and  sets 
down  the  dead  instrument.] 
Mrs.  Phelps  [after  an  interminable  silence].  You  are 
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the  only  person  in  the  world  who  has  ever  forced  me  to 
do  an  undignified  thing.  I  shall  not  forget  it. 
[She  goes  nobly.] 

Hester  [weakly,  turning  to  Christina].  Christina,  it 
isn't  true  what  she  said.  .  .  .  He  did.  .  .  .  He  did  want 
to  marry  me  I  Really,  he  did!  He  did! 

Christina.  Of  course  he  did,  darling! 

Hester.  I  won't  stay!  I  won't  stay  under  that  woman's 
roof! 

Christina.  Hester,  darling! 

Hester.  I'll  walk  to  town! 

Christina.  Don't,  Hester! 

Hester.  That  wasn't  true,  what  she  said! 

Christina.  Of  course  not! 

Hester.  I  still  love  him.  .  .  .  Let  me  go,  Christina,  I'll 
walk  .  .  . 

Christina.  You  can't,  at  this  time  of  night!  It 
wouldn't  be  safe! 

Hester.  I  don't  care!  I  won't  stay! 

Christina.  There!  There!  You'll  come  to  bed  now, 
won't  you! 

Hester.  No!  No!  I  can't!  I'd  rather  die!  I'll  walk  to 
town. 

Christina.  You'll  force  me  to  come  with  you,  Hester. 
I  can't  let  you  go  alone. 

Hester.  I  won't  stay  another  minute! 

Christina.  Do  you  want  to  make  me  walk  with  you  ? 
Think,  Hester!  Think  what  I  told  you  before  dinner! 
Do  you  want  to  make  me  walk  all  that  way  in  the  cold  ? 

Hester  [awed  by  this].  Oh,  your  baby!  I  didn't  mean 
to  forget  your  baby!  Oh,  Christina,  you  mustn't  stay, 
either!  This  is  a  dreadful  house!  You've  got  to  get  your 
baby  away  from  this  house,  Christina!  Awful  things 
happen  here! 

Christina.  Hester,  darling!  Won't  you  please  be  sen- 
sible and  come  up  to  bed? 

Hester  [speaking  at  the  same  lime  as  her  nerves  begin 
to  go  again].  Awful  things,  Christina.  .  .  .  You'll  see 
if  you  don't  come  away!  You'll  see!  ...  She'll  do  the 
same  thing  to  you  that  she's  done  to  me.  You'll  see! 
You'll  see! 

curtain 


ACT  TWO 

Scene  Two 

Scene:  The  curtain  rises  again,  as  soon  as  possible,  upon 
David's  little  bedroom,  untouched  since  the  day 
when  Davtd  went  away  to  Harvard  and  scorned  to 
take  his  prep  school  trophies  and  souvenirs  with 
him.  The  furniture  is  rather  more  than  simple.  The 
bed  is  single.  There  is  a  dresser.  There  are  only  a 
couple  of  chairs.  The  curtains  at  the  single  window 


nave  been  freshly  laundered  and  put  bac\  in  their 
old  state  by  Mrs.  Phelps  in  a  spirit  of  maternal 
archeology.  Insignificant  loving  cups,  won  at  tennis, 
stand  about  the  dresser.  No  pennants,  no  banners. 
There  might  be  some  tennis  racquets,  golf  stickj, 
crossed  s\is,  a  pair  of  snow-shoes,  class  photographs 
and  framed  diplomas.  There  must  also  be  a  fairly 
important  reproduction  of  Velasquez'  Don  Bal- 
thazar Carlos  on  horseback^,  selected  by  Mrs.  Phelps 
as  David's  favorite  Old  Master.  A  final  touch  is 
David's  baby  pillow. 

[Davtd  stands  in  his  pajamas  and  sockj,  about  to  enter 
upon  the  last  stages  of  his  preparation  to  retire  for 
the  night.  The  room  has  been  strewn  with  clothing 
during  the  preliminary  stages.  Now  he  is  in  the 
ambulatory  state  of  mind.  A  series  of  crosses  and 
circumnavigations  produces  several  empty  pac\s  of 
cigarettes  from  several  poc\ets,  corners  of  the  suit- 
case, etc.  This  frustration  brings  on  baffled  scratch- 
ings  of  the  head  and  legs.  Then  he  gives  up  the  ciga- 
rette problem,  turns  again  to  the  suitcase,  spills  out 
several  dirty  shirts  and  finally,  apparently  from  the 
very  bottom,  extracts  a  dressing-gown,  a  pair  of  slip- 
pers, a  tooth-brush  and  some  tooth-paste.  He  sheds 
the  sockj,  dons  the  slippers  and  dressing-gown  and 
sallies  forth  with  brush  and  paste  to  do  up  his  teeth 
in  the  bathroom.  He  goes  by  the  door  which  gives 
on  the  hall  at  the  head  of  the  stairs. 

After  he  has  been  gone  a  few  seconds,  a  tiny  scratching 
sound  is  heard  on  the  other  side  of  the  other  door  to 
the  room  and  that  is  opened  from  without.  We  see 
the  scratcher  at  wor\  conveying  the  impression  that 
a  wee  mousie  wants  to  come  in.  The  wee  mousie  is 
none  other  than  Mrs.  Phelps,  all  smiles  in  her  best 
negligee,  the  most  effective  garment  she  wears  in 
the  course  of  the  entire  play,  carrying  the  largest 
eiderdown  comfort  ever  seen  on  any  stage. 

The  smile  fades  a  little  when  she  discovers  that  the  room 
is  empty.  Then  its  untidiness  catches  her  eye  and 
she  shades  her  head  reprovingly,  as  who  should  say: 
"What  creatures  these  big  boys  are!"  She  goes  to 
wor\  at  once,  true  mother  that  she  is,  to  pic\  things 
up.  She  loves  her  wor\  and  puts  her  whole  heart 
into  it.  The  trousers  are  neatly  hung  over  the  bac\ 
of  the  chair,  the  coat  and  waistcoat  hung  over  them. 
The  shirts,  socks  and  underwear  are  folded  and  laid 
chastely  on  the  seat.  One  or  two  of  the  garments 
receive  devout  maternal  kisses  and  hugs.  Then  she 
goes  to  the  bed,  lifts  off  the  suitcase,  pushes  it  under- 
neath, adjusts  the  eiderdown,  smooths  the  pillow 
and  kjsses  that.  Last,  all  smiles  again,  she  sits,  care- 
fully disposing  her  laces  and  ribbons,  to  await 
David's  return.  She  yearns  for  it  and  she  has  not 
long  to  wait. 
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David  returns.  His  mother's  beaming  smile,  as  he  opens 
the  door,  arouses  his  usual  distaste  for  filial  senti- 
mentality. It  is  intensified,  now — and  very  ill-con- 
cealed— by  the  hour,  his  costume  and  recent  events. 
He  hesitates  in  the  doorway.] 

Mrs.  Phelps.  Why  do  you  look  so  startled  ?  It's  only 
Mother! 

David  [laconic].  Hello,  Mother! 

Mrs.  Phelps.  I  came  in  to  ask  if  you  needed  anything 
and  .  .  . 

David.  Not  a  thing,  thanks. 

Mr.  Phelps.  And  to  warn  you  against  opening  the 
window  in  this  weather.  Oh,  and  I  brought  you  that 
extra  cover.  I've  been  picking  up  after  you,  too! 

David  [looking  gloomily  about].  You  needn't  have 
troubled. 

Mrs.  Phelps.  It  took  me  back  to  the  old  days  when  I 
used  to  tuck  you  up  in  that  same  little  bed  .  .  . 

David  [a  strong  hint].  Yeah.  .  .  .  I'm  just  turning  in, 
Mother. 

Mrs.  Phelps  [regardless].  .  .  .  And  then  sit  in  this 
very  chair  and  talk  over  all  my  problems  with  you.  I  fee! 
that  I  must  talk  to  my  big  boy  to-night.  ...  I  must  get 
acquainted  with  my  Dave  again. 

David  [an  even  stronger  hint].  We're  not  exactly 
strangers,  are  we?  And  besides,  it's  getting  late. 

Mrs.  Phelps  [even  more  persistent].  It  was  always  in 
these  late  hours  that  we  had  our  talks  in  the  old  days 
when  we  were  still  comrades.  Oh,  are  those  days  gone 
forever?  Don't  you  remember  how  we  used  to  play 
that  we  had  an  imaginary  kingdom  where  we  were  king 
and  queen? 

David  [moribund].  Did  we?  I  wish  Chris  'ud  come 
up. 

Mrs.  Phelps  [a  frown  and  she  spea\s  quickly].  Have 
you  noticed,  Dave  boy,  that  your  room  is  just  as  you  left 
it?  I've  made  a  little  shrine  of  it.  The  same  curtains,  the 
same  .  .  . 

David  [breaking  in].  I  suppose  Chris  is  still  trying  to 
get  Hester  quiet  ? 

Mrs.  Phelps.  I  suppose  so.  .  .  .  And  every  day  I 
dusted  in  here  myself  and  every  night  I  prayed  in  here 
for  .  .  . 

David  [a  little  too  dryly  for  good  manners].  Thanks. 

Mrs.  Phelps  [reproachfully].  Oh,  David,  you  can't 
get  that  horrid  scene  downstairs  out  of  your  mind! 

David.  No. 

Mrs.  Phelps.  Try!  I  need  my  big  boy  so!  Because  I'm 
facing  the  gravest  proKlem  of  my  life,  Dave.  And  you've 
got  to  help  me. 

David.  What  is  it  ? 

Mrs.  Phelps.  Is  it  true  that  I'm  of  no  more  use  to  my 
two  sons  ? 

David.  Whatever  put  such  an  idea  in  your  head  ? 

Mks.  Pheum.  You  dkL 


David  [shocked].  I? 

Mrs.  Phelps  [nodding].  You  weren't  really  glad  to 
see  me  this  afternoon. 

David  [in  all  sincerity].  I  was.  .  .  .  I  was  delighted! 

Mrs.  Phelps  [bravely  stopping  him].  Not  glad  as  I 
was  to  see  you.  I  noticed,  Dave!  .  .  .  And  that  made 
me  wonder  whether  this  scientific  age — because  it  is  a 
scientific  age,  Dave — isn't  making  more  than  one  boy 
forget  that  the  bond  between  mother  and  son  is  the 
strongest  bond  on  earth.  .  .  . 

David  [not  quite  sure  of  the  superlative].  Well,  it's 
certainly  strong. 

Mrs.  Phelps.  Do  you  realize  how  sinful  any  boy 
would  be  to  want  to  loosen  it? 

David.  Sure  I  realize  that! 

Mrs.  Phelps.  I  see  so  many  poor  mothers,  no  less  de- 
serving of  love  and  loyalty  than  I,  neglected  and  dis- 
carded by  their  children,  set  aside  for  other  interests. 

David.  What  interests  ? 

Mrs.  Phelps.  All  kinds  of  things.  .  .  .  Wives.  .  .  . 

David  [shying].  Nonsense,  Mother! 

Mrs.  Phelps.  The  Chinese  never  set  any  relationship 
above  their  filial  piety.  They'd  be  the  greatest  people  on 
e*arth  if  only  they'd  stop  smoking  opium. 

David.  You  haven't  any  kick,  have  you  ?  I  mean :  Rob 
and  I  haven't  let  you  down? 

Mrs.  Phelps.  Not  yet,  Dave.  But,  you  know  the  old 
saying? 

David.  What  old  saying? 

Mrs.  Phelps.  That  a  boy's  mother  is  his  best  friend. 

David.  Oh!  Bet  I  dol 

Mrs.  Phelps.  Do  you  think  of  your  mother  as  your 
best  friend  ? 

David.  None  better,  certainly. 

Mrs.  Phelps.  None  better!  Hm!  You  can  say,  though, 
that  you  haven't  entirely  outgrown  me? 

David.  Of  course  I  haven't!  Why,  I'd  hate  to  have 
you  think  that  just  because  I'm  a  grown  man,  I  .  .  . 

Mrs.  Phelps.  No  son  is  ever  a  grown  man  to  his 
mother!  [A  \noc\  at  the  door.]  Who  can  that  be  at 
this  hour? 

David.  I  hope  it's  Chris. 
[He  starts  for  the  door.] 

Mrs.  Phelps  [freezing  suddenly  as  she  rises].  Dave! 

David  [turning].  What? 

Mrs.  Phelps.  Wait.  ...  I  mustn't  intrude.  .  .  .  Good- 
night. . . . 

David  [calling  out].  Just  a  minute!  [To  his  mother, 
politely].  You  wouldn't  be  intruding! 

Mrs.  Phelps.  Not  on  you,  I  know.  But  .  .  . 

David.  Not  on  Chris  either! 

Mrs.  Phelps.  I  know  best.  Kiss  me  good-night. 
[He  fosses  her  chee\.] 

David.  Good-night,  Mother. 

Mrs.  Phelps  [a  quic\  hug].  God  bless  my  big  boy! 
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[She  goes  as  she  came.  David's  loo\,  as  he  watches 
her  door  close  behind  her,  is  baffled.  He  goes 
quickly  to  the  other  door.  Robert  is  standing  out- 
side.] 

David.  For  Pete's  sake,  Rob!  I  thought  it  was  Chris! 
.  .  .  Why  didn't  you  walk  in? 

Robert.  I  thought  Mother  was  in  here. 

David.  She  was.  She  just  went  to  bed. 

Robert  [entering].  She  must  have  thought  it  was 
Chris >  too! 

David.  How  do  you  mean  ? 

Robert.  I  shouldn't  rush  things  if  I  were  you. 

David.  Maybe  you're  right.  Women  are  too  deep  for 
me. 

Robert.  I  came  in  for  a  smoke.  I  had  to  talk  to  you. 
I've  been  sitting  in  my  room  wondering  what  you  think 
of  all  this. 

David  [cigarette  business].  I  don't  think  much  and 
that's  the  truth! 

Robert.  Good  God.  Dave,  can't  you  be  a  little  easier 
on  me?  Didn't  you  ever  feel  any  doubts  when  you  were 
engaged?  Were  you  always  so  sure  of  Christina  that 
you  .  .  . 

David.  The  first  time  I  asked  Chris  to  marry  me,  shl 
made  it  perfectly  clear  that,  as  far  as  she  was  concerned, 
I  was  to  consider  myself  dripping  wet.  After  that  I  was 
too  damn  scared  I  wouldn't  get  her  to  think  whether  she 
loved  me  or  not. 

Robert  [darkly].  And  I  never  had  one  comfortable 
moment  from  the  time  Hester  accepted  me. 

David.  Oh,  being  in  love's  like  everything  else.  You've 
got  to  put  some  guts  in  it. 

Robert  [bitter  anger].  You  think  I  haven't  got  any 
guts.  You  want  to  make  me  look  like  a  callous  cad!  All 
right,  I'll  be  a  cad.  I  don't  care  what  people  think  about 
me!  But  I'll  tell  you  one  thing!  I'm  damned  if  I'm 
going  to  let  you  turn  Mother  against  me! 

David.  Do  what? 

Robert.  You  heard  me! 

David.  My  God,  haven't  you  outgrown  that  old  stufr 
yet? 

Robert.  I  know  from  experience  what  to  expect  when 
you  and  Mother  get  together.  I  used  to  listen  at  that 
door,  night  after  night,  night  after  night,  while  you  and 
Mother  sat  in  here  and  talked  me  over.  Then  I'd  watch 
for  the  change  in  her  next  morning  at  breakfast  when 
I  hadn't  slept  a  wink  all  night.  The  way  you  used  to 
own  the  earth  at  those  breakfasts!  Well,  if  you  try  any 
of  that  old  stuff  to-night,  I'll  lose  the  only  prop  I've  got 
left. 

David.  Isn't  it  about  time  you  let  go  of  Mother's  apron- 
strings  ? 

Robert.  You  would  say  that!  You  don't  realize  that 
I'm  desperate. 

Davtd.  Desperate,  hell!  You're  crazy!  Mother's  gone 


to  bed  and  .  .  .  [The  wee  mousie  scratches  at  the  door 
again.]  What's  that? 

Mrs.  Phelps  [entering].  It's  only  Mother.  Are  my 
two  beaux  quarreling?  Jealous,  jealous  Robin!  What's 
the  matter? 

David.  Nothing. 

Mrs.  Phelps.  A  fine  man  is  a  frank  man,  David!  Do 
you  think  I  didn't  hear  every  word  you  said  ?  Surely  you 
must  know  that  Hester  wasn't  worthy  of  your  brother? 

David.  Wasn't  she?  Well,  let's  not  talk  any  more 
about  it. 

Mrs.  Phelps.  Oh,  but  we  must.  For  all  our  sakes,  we 
must  clear  the  air.  /  have  always  taken  the  stand  that  my 
boys  could  do  absolutely  no  wrong  and  that  is  the  proper 
stand  for  a  mother  to  take.  Didn't  I  always  side  with 
you  in  your  school  scrapes?  Even  against  the  masters? 
Even  when  you  were  clearly  in  the  wrong?  Of  course, 
I  did!  And  I  shall  not  permit  one  word  of  criticism 
against  your  brother  now.  Loyalty,  Dave!  Loyalty! 
Come,  now!  Tell  Mother  all  about  it! 

David.  But  if  you  overheard  every  word  we  said! 

Mrs.  Phelps.  "Overheard,"  David?  Am  I  given  to 
eavesdropping? 

David.  I  didn't  say  so. 

Mrs.  Phelps.  I  simply  want  to  make  sure  I  didn't  miss 
anything  while  I  was  in  my  bath. 

David.  I  don't  misunderstand  him.  I'm  sorry  for 
Hester,  that's  all. 

Robert.  We're  all  sorry  for  Hester. 

David.  I  don't  think  it's  your  place  to  be  too  sorry. 

Robert.  Let's  drop  it,  Mother. 

Mrs.  Phelps.  No.  I've  got  to  know  what's  on  Dave's 
mind.  My  whole  life  may  hang  on  it.  What  is  it,  Dave? 
[Carefully  sounding.]  If  Robin's  not  to  blame,  perhaps 
I  am? 

Robert  [horrified].  Mother! 

David.  What's  the  use  of  getting  so  worked  up  over 
nothing  ? 

Mrs.  Phelps.  Nothing!  Can  you  say  "nothing"  after 
what  we  were  talking  about  a  few  minutes  ago? 

David  [cornered].  I  only  think  .  .  . 

Mrs.  Phelps.  What? 

David.  Well,  that  you've  both  handed  Hester  a  some- 
what dirty  deal.  And  Chris  must  think  so,  too! 

Mrs.  Phelps  [wary].  Indeed!  And  how,  please? 

David.  Well,  it  comes  of  what  Chris  calls  "mythol- 
ogizing." 

Mrs.  Phelps  [frightened].  Does  Christina  discuss  our 
family  affairs  already? 

David.  No.  It's  one  of  her  old  ideas  about  people  in 
general.  You  mythologize  Rob  into  a  little  tin  god.  Rob 
thinks  he  is  a  little  tin  god.  Along  comes  Hester  and 
falls  in  love  with  the  real  Rob.  She  never  heard  of  your 
little  tin  god  Rob.  She  doesn't  deliver  the  incense  and 
tom-toms.  That  makes  you  and  Rob  sore  and  the  whole 
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works  goes  to  hell.  That's  mythologizing.  Believe  me, 
it  can  make  plenty  of  trouble. 

Mrs.  Phelps  [relieved  that  the  criticism  is  so  general] . 
If  that's  all  I'm  to  blame  for,  I  don't  know  that  I  can 
object.  Expecting  the  best  of  everyone  is,  at  least,  a 
worthy  fault.  Still,  if  I  may  venture  an  older  woman's 
opinion  on  one  of  Christina's  ideas? 

David.  I  wish  to  God  I  hadn't  started  this. 

Mrs.  Phelps.  So  do  I.  But  perhaps  you'll  tell  me  what 
Christina  would  say  to  the  true  reason  for  Robin's  break 
with  Hester? 

David.  What  is  the  true  reason? 

Mrs.  Phelps.  Do  you  want  to  tell  him,  Robin  ? 

Robert  [inspired].  I  broke  with  Hester  because  of  an 
ideal,  the  ideal  of  womankind  Mother  gave  us  both  by 
being  the  great  woman  that  she  is.  /  knew  /  couldn't  be 
happy  with  any  woman  who  fell  short  of  her. 

Mrs.  Phelps.  What  becomes  of  your  "dirty  deal"  now, 
David  ? 

David.  But  I'm  not  going  against  that  ideal,  Mother. 
That's  another  thing. 

Robert.  You  couldn't  have  troubled  much  about  it 
when  you  married  I 

Mrs.  Phelps.  You  shouldn't  have  said  that,  Robin.  I 
haven't  had  Christina's  advantages.  I  wasn't  given  a 
German  education. 

David.  Now,  don't  take  this  out  on  Chris,  Mother. 

Mrs.  Phelps.  I  think  I  know  a  little  of  a  mother's  duty 
toward  her  daughter-in-law.  Good-night,  Robin.  I  must 
talk  with  your  brother  alone,  now.  And  before  you 
quarrel  again,  stop  to  think  that  you  are  all  I  have,  you 
two,  and  try  to  consider  me.  It  isn't  much  to  ask  and  it 
won't  be  for  long.  You  both  know  what  the  doctors 
think  about  my  heart!  Dr.  McClintock  tells  me  I  may 
go  at  any  moment.   [Pause,  then.]   Good-night,  Robin. 

Robert  [frightened].  Good-night,  Mother. 

Mrs.  Phelps.  You  may  come  into  my  room  later,  if 
you  like.  I  may  need  you  to  comfort  me  after  .  .  .  [She 
waves  her  hand.  He  leaves.  She  has  never  ta\en  her 
eyes  off  David.  When  the  door  closes  behind  Robert, 
she  speaks.]  David,  in  this  moment,  when  your  brother 
and  I  most  needed  your  loyalty,  you  have  hurt  me  more 
than  I  have  ever  been  hurt  in  my  life  before,  even  by 
your  father. 

David.  I  never  meant  to  hurt  you. 

Mrs.  Phelps  [workjng  it  up].  You  have  been  wicked, 
David!  Wicked!  Wicked! 

David.  How? 

Mrs.  Phelps.  You  have  shown  me  too  clearly  that 
what  I  most  dreaded  has  already  come  to  pass! 

David.  What,  Mother? 

Mrs.  Phelps.  You  have  loosened  the  bond  between  us. 
You  have  discarded  me. 

David  [horrified].  But  I  haven't  done  any  such  thing! 

Mrs.  Phelps.   Don't  say  any  more!   Act  upon  your 


treachery,  if  you  will,  but  don't,  please,  don't  say  another 
thing.  Remember! 

"The  brave  man  does  it  with  a  sword, 
The  coward  with  a  word!" 

[And  she  sweeps  out,  slamming  her  door  after  her.] 

David  [speaking  through  her  door].  But  I  didn't 
mean  anything.  .  .  .  Won't  you  let  me  explain?  ...  I 
didn't  know  what  I  was  talking  about! 

[There  is  no  answer.  He  rattles  the  door.  It  is 
loc\ed.  He  comes  away,  swearing  softly  under 
his  breath.  Then,  manfully,  he  ta\es  refuge  in 
sulkj.  He  hjc\s  off  his  slippers  and  throws  his 
dressing-gown  aside.  He  lights  a  cigarette  and 
flounces  into  bed,  snatching  up  a  boo\  or  maga- 
zine en  route.  Just  as  he  is  settled,  his  mother's 
door  opens  again  very  slowly.  Mrs.  Phelps  pre- 
sents a  tear-stained  face  to  view  and  comes  in.] 

Mrs.  Phelps.  Smoking  in  bed,  Dave  boy? 

David  [starting  up].  Eh? 

Mrs.  Phelps.  It's  only  Mother.  .  .  .  No,  don't  get  up. 
.  .  .  Let  me  sit  here  as  I  used  to  in  the  old  days. 

David  [sitting  up].  Mother,  I  didn't  mean  .  .  . 

Mrs.  Phelps.  Never  mind.  I  was  wrong  to  be  hurt. 

David.  But  you  had  me  all  wrong.  I  mean  .  .  .  You 
and  I  .  .  .  We're  just  the  same  as  we  always  were. 
.  .  .  Believe  me,  we  are.  .  .  .  Why,  if  anything  came  to 
spoil  things  between  us  .  .  . 

Mrs.  Phelps  [the  first  objective  conquered].  That's 
what  I  wanted  you  to  say!  Nov/  talk  to  me  about  Chris- 
tina. 

David  [ta\en  abac\  without  \nowing  why].  Huh? 

Mrs.  Phelps.  Give  me  your  hand  in  mine  and  tell  me 
all  about  her. 

David  [obeying  rather  reluctantly].  What  is  there  to 
tell? 

Mrs.  Phelps.  Well,  for  one  thing,  tell  me  you  think 
she's  going  to  like  me! 

David  [warmly].  She  does  already! 

Mrs.  Phelps.  Doesn't  think  I'm  an  old-fashioned 
frump? 

David.  I  should  say  not!  How  could  she? 

Mrs.  Phelps.  She's  such  a  modern  young  lady.  So 
lovely,  but  so  very  up-to-date.  You  must  tell  me  every- 
thing I  can  do  to  win  her  to  me.  And  I'll  do  it.  Though 
I'm  afraid  of  her,  Dave. 

David  [amused].  Afraid  of  Chris?   Why? 

Mrs.  Phelps.  She's  so  much  cleverer  than  I  am.  She 
makes  me  realize  that  I'm  just  a  timid  old  lady  of  the 
old  school. 

David  [nice  indignation].  You  old! 

Mrs.  Phelps  [archly  so  brave  about  it].  Yes,  I  am! 

David.  Well,  you  and  Chris  are  going  to  be  the  best 
friends  ever. 

Mrs.  Phelps.  You  are  happy,  aren't  you? 
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David.  You  bet  I  am! 

Mrs.  Phelps.  Really  happy? 

David.  Couldn't  be  happier! 

Mrs.  Phelps.  I'm  so  glad!  And  I  thank  God  that 
when  your  hour  struck  it  didn't  strike  falsely  as  it  did 
for  Robin.  Because  any  one  can  see  the  difference  be- 
cween  Christina  and  Hester.  Of  course,  that's  a  little 
the  difference  between  you  and  Rob.  You  know  what 
I've  always  said.  You  are  my  son.  Robert  takes  after  his 
father.  But  you  mustn't  be  impatient  with  Christina  if 
she  seems,  at  first,  a  litde  slow,  a  little  resentful  of  our 
family.  We've  always  been  so  close,  we  three.  She's 
bound  to  feel  a  little  out  of  it,  at  first.  A  little  jealous  . . . 

David.  Not  Chris! 

Mrs.  Phelps.  Oh,  come  now,  Dave!  I'm  sure  she's 
perfect,  but  you  mustn't  try  to  tell  me  she  isn't  human. 
Young  wives  are  sure  to  be  a  little  bit  possessive  and 
exacting  and  .  .  .  selfish  at  first. 

David.  We  needn't  worry  about  that. 

Mrs.  Phelps.  No.  ...  At  first  I  thought  Christina 
was  going  to  be  hard  and  cold.  I  didn't  expect  her  to 
have  our  sense  of  humor  and  I  don't  believe  she  has 
much  of  that.  But  we've  more  than  we  need  already.  If 
only  she  will  learn  to  care  for  me  as  I  care  for  her,  we 
can  be  so  happy,  all  four  of  us  together,  can't  we? 

David.  You  bet  we  can! 

Mrs.  Phelps  [dreamily].  Building  our  houses  in 
Phelps  Manor.  .  .  .  Deciding  to  put  an  Italian  Villa 
here  and  a  little  bungalow  there.  .  .  .  [As  David  grows 
restive.]  But  the  important  thing  for  you,  Dave  boy,  is  a 
sense  of  proportion  about  your  marriage.  I'm  going  to 
lecture  you,  now,  for  your  own  good.  If,  at  first,  Chris- 
tina does  seem  a  litde  exacting  or  unreasonable,  partic- 
ularly about  us,  remember  that  she  has  to  adjust  herself 
to  a  whole  new  world  here,  a  very  different  world  from 
her  friends  in  Omaha.  And  you  must  never  be  impatient 
with  her.  Because,  if  you  are,  I  shall  take  her  side  against 
you. 

David.  You  are  a  great  woman,  Mother! 

Mrs.  Phelps.  You're  the  great  one!  How  many  boys 
of  your  age  let  their  wives  undermine  all  their  old  asso- 
ciations and  loosen  all  their  old  ties! 

David.  Chris  wouldn't  try  that! 

Mrs.  Phelps.  She  might  not  want  to.  But  jealous  girls 
think  things  that  aren't  so  and  say  things  that  aren't 
true.   Morbid  things. 

David.  Morbid  things?   Chris? 

Mrs.  Phelps.  Only  you  won't  pay  too  much  attention 
or  take  her  too  seriously.  I  know  that,  because  you  would 
no  more  let  anyone  strike  at  me  than  I  would  let  anyone 
strike  at  you. 
David.  But  Chris  wouldn't  .  .  . 
Mrs.  Phelps.  As  I  said  to  Christina  this  afternoon: 
"Christina,"  I  said,  "I  cannot  allow  you  to  sacrifice 
David!" 


David.  Chris  sacrifice  me!  How? 

Mrs.  Phelps.  Why,  by  taking  you  away  from  your 
magnificent  opportunity  here. 

David.  Oh! 

Mrs.  Phelps.  Be  master  in  your  own  house.  Meet  her 
selfishness  with  firmness,  her  jealousy  with  fairness  and 
her  . . .  her  exaggerations  with  a  grain  of  salt. . . . 

David.  What  exaggerations? 

Mrs.  Phelps.  Well,  you  know  ...  a  girl  ...  a  young 
wife,  like  Chrisdna  .  .  .  might  possibly  make  the  mis- 
take of  .  .  .  well,  of  taking  sides  ...  in  what  happened 
downstairs,  for  instance  .  .  .  and  without  fully  under- 
standing. .  .  .  You  can  see  how  fatal  that  would  be. 
.  .  .  But,  if  you  face  the  facts  always,  Dave  boy,  and 
nothing  but  the  facts,  your  marriage  will  be  a  happy  one. 
And,  when  you  want  advice,  come  to  your  mother 
always. 

David.  Thanks. 

Mrs.  Phelps.  Now,  isn't  your  mother  your  best  friend? 

David.  You  bet  you  are,  Mummy! 

Mrs.  Phelps.  How  long  is  it  since  you  called  me  that! 
Bless  you,  my  dear,  dear  boy! 

[She  leans  over  to  seal  her  triumph  with  a  \iss. 
Christina's  entrance  follows  so  closely  upon  her 
\noc\  that  the  picture  is  still  undisturbed  for  her 
to  see.  She  has  changed  her  dress  for  a  very  simple 
negligee.  Her  mood  is  dangerous.] 

Christina.  Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon! 

Mrs.  Phelps  [so  sweetly,  after  the  very  briefest  pause]. 
Come  in,  Christina.  I  was  only  saying  good-night  to 
Dave.  Nothing  private!  You're  one  of  the  family  now. 
You  must  feel  free  to  come  and  go  as  you  like  in  the 
house. 

Christina.  Thank  you. 

Mrs.  Phelps.  We  can  accustom  ourselves  to  it,  can^ 
we,  Dave? 

David.  Yeah. . . . 

Christina.  Dave  and  I  have  got  so  used  to  sharing  the 
same  room,  I  came  in  here  quite  naturally  and  .  .  . 

Mrs.  Phelps.  Here's  your  dressing-gown,  Dave  boy. 
We  won't  look  while  you  slip  it  on. 

[Confusedly  Dave  gets  out  of  bed  and  robes  himself. 
Christina's  eyes  meet  his  mother's.  Christina's 
eyes  have  the  least  flash  of  scorn  in  them,  Mrs. 
Phelps'  the  least  quaver  of  fear.  In  that  glance, 
the  two  women  agree  on  undying  enmity.] 

David.  You  can  .  .  .  you  can  look  now. 

Christina.  Are  you  quite  sure  /  may,  Mis.  Phelps ? 

Mrs.  Phelps.  Whatever  else  you  may  have  taken  from 
me,  Christina,  you  cannot  take  from  me  the  joy  of  feel- 
ing my  son  here,  once  more,  in  his  old  room,  beside  me. 

Christina  [marking  up  the  first  score].  I  haven't 
meant  to  take  anything  from  you,  Mrs.  Phelps. 

Mrs.  Phelps  [so  sweetly  again].  You  know  I  was  only 
joking.  [She  is  routed,  though .]  Good-night  [The  two 
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women  \iss.]  Don't  keep  Dave  up  too  late.  He's  very 
tired.  [She  pats  Dave,  as  she  passes  him  on  her  way  to 
her  door.]  You  must  be  tired,  too,  Christina.  How  is 
Hester,  now? 

Christina.  Quite  all  right,  thank  you. 

Mrs.  Phelps.  Thank  you! 

[She  blows  a  \iss  to  David  from  the  door  and  goes. 
Christina  stands  motionless.  David  reaches  for  a 
cigarette.] 

David.  You  look  pretty  stern,  Chris, 

Christina.  Do  I  ? 

Davtd.  You've  been  a  brick. 

Christina.  Thanks. 

David.  Hester  is  all  right,  isn't  she? 

Christina.  Yes,  poor  youngster!  I  shouldn't  be  sur- 
prised if  she  were  really  in  luck,  Dave. 

David.  You  may  be  right.  But  it  isn't  exactly  up  to 
me  to  say  so,  is  it? 

[He  lights  his  cigarette.  Her  eyes  burn  him  up.] 

Christina.  Dave.  .  .  . 

David.  Yes? 

Christina.  Whom  do  you  love? 

David.  You.  Why? 

Christina.  I  wondered,  that's  all.  I  want  to  be 
kissed. 

David.  That's  easy. 

[He  ta\es  her  in  his  arms.] 

Christina.  Such  a  tired  girl,  Dave.  ...  I  want  to  be 
held  on  to  and  made  much  of.  ...  I  want  to  feel  all  safe 
and  warm.  ...  I  want  you  to  tell  me  that  you're  in  love 
with  me  and  that  you  enjoy  being  in  love  with  me.  Be- 
cause just  loving  isn't  enough  and  it's  being  in  love  that 
really  matters.  .  .  .  Will  you  tell  me  ail  that,  please, 
Dave? 

David  [hugging  her].  Darling! 

Christina.  You  haven't  kissed  me  yet. 

David  [complying,  a  trifle  absent-mindedly].  There! 

Christina  [as  she  draws  hac\  from  him].  That  isn't 
what  I  call  making  love  in  a  big  way. 

David  [repeating  the  \iss  with  more  energy].  Is  that 
better  ? 

Christina.  There's  still  something  lacking.  .  .  . 
What's  the  matter  ?  There's  nobody  watching  us. 

David.  That's  a  funny  thing  to  say. 

Christina.  You  take  me  right  back  to  my  first  beau  in 
Germany.  He  never  got  very  far,  either.  All  the  English 
he  knew  was  "water  closet." 

David.  Chris!  Shame  on  you! 

Christina.  Shame  on  you,  making  me  take  to  low 
jokes  to  amuse  you.  ...  I  love  you. 

Davtd.  Darling,  darling,  Chris! 

Christina.  I  love  you!  I  love  you!  [For  a  moment 
she  clings  to  him  wildly.]  I  hate  being  so  far  from  you 
to-night,  Dave.  'Way  off  there  at  the  other  end  of  ths 
hall! 


David.  I'm  none  too  pleased  myself.  It's  just  one  of 
Mother's  fool  ideas. 

[He  lowers  his  voice  whenever  he  mentions  his 
mother.] 

Christina.  She  naturally  wanted  you  near  herf 

David.  That's  it.  [His  eyes  fall  beneath  her  steady 
gaze.]  We  mustn't  talk  so  loud.  We'll  keep  Mother 
awake.  She  can  hear  every  sound  we  make. 

Christina.  Let  her  hear!  It'll  do  her  good! 

David.  That's  no  way  to  talk,  Chris! 

Christina.  Excuse  me.  I  didn't  mean  to  snap.  I've 
been  fearfully  shaken  up  to-night, 

David.  I  know  you  have, 

Christina.  And  I'm  awfully  tired. 

David.  Poor  girl! 

Christina.  Poor  Hester!  ...  I  don't  feel  like  going 
to  bed  yet.  I  want  to  talk.  Do  you  mind? 

David.  Go  to  it. 

Christina.  I've  never  come  up  against  anything  like 
this  before,  I've  heard  of  it,  but  I've  never  met  it.  I  don't 
know  what  to  do  about  it.  And  it  scares  me. 

David.  What  does? 

Christina.  I  don't  know  how  to  tell  you.  [Then  with 
sudden  force] .  But  I've  got  to  tell  you,  Dave.  I've  got  to 
tell  you.  There  are  no  two  ways  about  that. 

David.  What  are  you  driving  at? 

Christina.  Well  .  .  .  [But  she  changes  her  mind.] 
May  I  ask  you  a  question?  Rather  an  intimate  one? 

David.  If  you  must! 

Christina.  Being  your  wife,  I  thought  I  might. 

David,  Shoot! 

Christina.  Do  you  look  on  me  as  apart  from  all  other 
women  ?  I  mean,  do  you  think  of  all  the  women  in  the 
world  and  then  think  of  me  quite,  quite  differently  ?  Do 
you,  Dave? 

David.  Ill  bite.  Do  I? 

Christina.  Please  answer  me.  It's  awfully  important 
to  me  just  now. 

David.  Of  course  I  do.  .  .  .  Why  is  it  so  important 
just  now? 

Christina.  Because  that's  how  I  feel  about  you  and  all 
the  other  men  in  the  world.  Because  that's  what  being 
in  love  must  mean  and  being  properly  and  happily  mar- 
ried. Two  people,  a  man  and  a  woman,  together  by 
themselves,  miles  and  miles  from  everybody,  from 
everybody  else,  glancing  around,  now  and  then,  at  all 
the  rest  of  mankind,  at  all  the  rest,  Dave,  and  saying: 
"Are  you  still  there?  And  getting  along  all  right?  Sure 
there's  nothing  we  can  do  to  help?" 

David.  Only  we  do  help,  don't  we? 

Christina.  Only  really  if  we  feel  that  way  about  one 
another.  Only  by  feeling  that  way. 

David.  That's  pretty  deep!  You  do  go  off  on  the 
damnedest  tacks! 
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Christina.  Don't  you  see  how  that  feeling  between  a 
man  and  a  woman  is  what  keeps  life  going? 
David.  Is  it? 

Christina.  What  else  could  be  strong  enough? 
David.  Perhaps  you're  right.   [Then,  unaccountably, 
he  shies.]   But  what's  the  idea  in  getting  so  worked  up 
about  it? 

Christina.  Because  it  matters  so  much,  Dave  .  .  . 
just  now  .  .  .  that  you  and  I  feel  that  way  about  each 
other  and  that  we  go  on  feeling  that  way  and  exclude 
everybody,  everybody  else.  Tell  me  you  think  so,  too? 

David.  Sure,  I  think  so.  .  .  .  [Then,  again,  he  shies 
from  her  inner  meaning.]  You're  getting  the  worst  habit 
of  working  yourself  up  over  nothing! 

Christina.   Do  you  realize,  Dave,  that  the  blackest 
sinner  on  earth  is  the  man  ...  or  woman  .  .  .  who 
breaks  in  on  that  feeling?   Or  tampers  with  it  in  any 
way?  Or  perverts  it? 
David.  If  you  say  so,  I'll  say  he  is, 
Christina.  He! 
David.  Huh? 

Christina.  Never  mind. .  .  .  Your  brother  didn't  feel 
that  way  about  poor  Hester,  did  he? 
David.  Rob  always  was  a  funny  egg. 
Christina.  Your  mother  calls  him  Robin!   "Tweet! 
Tweet!   What  does  the  Birdie  say?" 

David.  From  all  I  can  gather,  Hester  didn't  feel  much 
of  any  way  about  him. 

Christina.  I  know  better  than  that.  . . .  I've  had  that 
child  on  my  hands  for  the  past  hour.  I've  learned  an 
awful  lot,  Dave.  About  her,  and  from  her. 

David.  Look  here,  Chris.  .  .  .  Don't  you  get  mixed 
up  in  this  business,  will  you  ? 
Christina.  I  wonder  if  I'm  not  mixed  up  in  it  already. 
David.  Well,  don't  "take  sides." 
Christina.  I  wonder  if  I  can  help  taking  sides. 
David.  It's  none  of  our  business. 
Christina.   I  wish  I  were  sure  of  that.  [Baffled,  she 
again  shifts  her  approach.]   Poor  little  Hester  goes  to- 
morrow morning.   How  long  are  we  staying? 
David.  Oh,  I  dunno. 
Christina.  A  week? 
David.  We  can't  do  less,  can  we? 
Christina.  Can't  we? 

David.  Don't  you  want  to?  [There  is  another  pause 
before  Christina  shades  her  head.  David  frowns.]  You 
see  what  comes  of  taking  things  so  hard  ?  I'm  just  as  dis- 
tressed over  what's  happened  as  you  are.  Maybe  more. 
But  I  certainly  don't  want  to  run  away.  It  wouldn't  be 
right.  Mother'd  never  understand.  I'd  feel  like  a  bum 
going  off  and  leaving  her  in  the  lurch  after  this.  Think 
what  Rob's  put  her  through  today  and  what  she'll  have 
to  go  through  with  Hester's  family  and  all  her  friends 
and  everybody  else  before  she's  done! 
Christina.  She  seems  to  be  bearing  up. 


David.  You  can't  be  sure  with  Mother. 
Christina.  Can't  you? 

David.  She's  so  damned  game. 

Christina.  Is  she? 

David.  Can't  you  see  that?  And,  anyway,  I've  got  to 
look  around. 

Christina.  What  at?  The  houses  in  Phelps  Manor? 

David.  I  know  how  you  feel,  Chris,  about  Mother's 
helping  hand.  But  I  can't  be  throwing  away  opportuni- 
ties, now,  can  I?  With  the  baby  coming? 

Christina  [gravely].  No,  Dave.  Of  course,  you  can't. 
Neither  can  I. 

David.   How  do  you  mean? 

Christina.  Forgotten  all  about  my  opportunities, 
haven't  you? 

David.  What  opportunities? 

Christina.  My  appointment. 

David.  Didn't  Mother  say  she  could  scare  up  some- 
thing for  you  here? 

Christina.  She  thought  she  might  "scare  up"  a  place 
where  I  could  "putter  around"  and  keep  myself  "happy 
and  contented"  when  the  "real  doctors"  weren't 
working. 

David.  She  didn't  mean  anything  unkind,  Chris.  Just 
give  Mother  a  chance  and  . .  .  What  are  you  crying  for? 

Christina  [hotly  untruthful].  I'm  not  crying. 

David.  You  are! 

Christina.  I  can't  help  it.  .  .  . 

David.   But  what's  the  matter? 

Christina.  It  doesn't  look  as  if  I'm  to  have  much  of 
a  show  for  my  eight  years  of  hard  work,  does  it? 

David.  Mother  and  I'll  dope  out  something.  I  couldn't 
leave  her  now.  You  know  that.  And  anyway,  I've  got 
to  stay  til!  I  get  my  shirts  washed.  I've  only  got  two  left. 

Christina.  Then  we  stay,  of  course. 

David.  And  I  must  say,  Chris,  that  I  don't  think 
you're  quite  playing  ball  to  judge  my  home  and  my  fam- 
ily entirely  on  what  you've  seen  tonight.  Besides,  the 
whole  purpose  of  this  visit  was  to  bring  you  and  Mother 
together  and  to  show  Mother  that  a  lady  scientist  mayn't 
be  as  bad  as  she  sounds.  Because  you  and  Mother  have 
just  got  to  hit  it  off,  you  know. 

Christina.  Have  we? 

David.  You're  apt  to  be  impatient,  Chris,  and  I'm 
afraid  you're  intolerant. 

Christina.  Those  are  bad  faults  in  a  scientist. 

David.  They're  bad  faults  in  anybody.  .  .  .  Now,  you 
just  give  metimcandyou'lJ  see  how  things  straighten  out. 

Christina.  Aren't  you  satisfied  with  die  way  our  meet- 
ing has  come  off? 

David.  There's  no  use  pretending  it  was  ideal.  I  be- 
lieve in  facing  the  facts  always.  But  don't  you  worry. 
Mother  gets  on  my  nerves  sometimes.  You  just  have  to 
^.member  what  a  hard  life  she's  had. 

Christtna.  How  has  it  been  hard  ? 
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David.  Oh,  lots  of  ways.  My  father  wasn't  much,  you 
know. 

Christina.  I  didn't  know.  You've  never  mentioned 
him. 

David.  He  died  when  I  was  five. 

Christina.  What  was  the  matter  with  him  ?  Women 
or  drink? 

David.  Nothing  like  that.  He  just  didn't  amount  to 
much. 

Christina.  Made  a  lot  of  money,  didn't  he? 

David.  Lots. 

Christina.  And  left  your  mother  rich.  What  other 
troubles  has  she  had? 

David.  Well,  her  health. 

Christina.  It  doesn't  seem  so  bad. 

David.  It  is,  though.  Heart.  And  I  wish  I  could  tell 
you  half  of  what  she's  gone  through  for  Rob  and  me. 

Christina.  Go  on  and  tell  me.  I'd  like  to  hear. 

David.  I've  heard  her  say  she  was  born  without  a 
selfish  hair  in  her  head, 

Christina.  No! 

David.  And  that's  about  true.  Why,  I've  seen  her 
nurse  Rob  through  one  thing  after  another  when  she'd 
admit  to  me  that  she  was  twice  as  sick  as  he  was.  I've 
seen  her  come  in  here  from  taking  care  of  him  and  she'd 
be  half  fainting  with  her  bad  heart,  but  there'd  be  noth- 
ing doing  when  I'd  beg  her  to  get  him  a  nurse.  She  said 
we  were  her  job  and  she  just  wouldn't  give  in.  And 
the  way  she  always  took  interest  in  everything  we  did. 
Why,  when  she  used  to  come  up  to  school,  all  the  boys 
went  just  crazy  about  her. 

Christina.  I'm  sure  they  did.  [But  she  turns  the  en- 
quiry into  more  significant  channels,]  How  did  your 
girl  friends  get  on  with  her? 

David.  Oh,  they  loved  her,  too!  Mother  used  to  give 
us  dances  here. 

Christina.  Did  she  invite  the  girls  you  were  in  love 
with? 

David.  I  never  fell  in  love!  Not  really.  Not  till  I  met 
you. 

Christina.  Darling!  [She  smiles  rather  absently.] 
What  was  the  name  of  the  one  your  mother  thought 
could  wear  my  dress? 

David.  Clara  Judd? 

Christina.  Weren't  you  sweet  on  Clara  ? 

David.  I  dunno.  What  made  you  ask  that? 

Christina.  Just  something  in  the  way  your  mother 
spoke  of  her  this  evening.  It  came  back  to  me.  Weren't 
you? 

David.  Mother  thought  so. 

Christina.  Used  to  pester  you  about  Clara,  didn't  she? 

David.  She  was  afraid  I  was  going  to  marry  Clara. 

Christina.  I  see.  Anything  wrong  with  her? 

David.  With  Clara?  No.  Damn  nice  girl.  You'll 
meet  her. 


Christina.  Then  why  didn't  your  mother  want  you 
to  marry  her? 

David.  Thought  I  was  too  young. 

Christina.  When  was  it? 

David.  Summer  after  the  war. 

Christina.  You  weren't  so  young,  were  you? 

David.  You  know  Mother. 

Christina.  How  about  your  brother?  Did  he  used 
to  fall  in  love  a  great  deal? 

David.  I  don't  know  that  I'd  call  it  "in  love." 

Christina.  Why  not? 

David.  It's  the  family  skeleton.  She  was  a  chorus 
girl,  my  dear.  She  cost  Mother  twelve  thousand  berries, 

Christina.  That  must  have  been  jolly!  Was  she  the 
only  one  or  were  there  others? 

David.  There  were  plenty  of  others.  Only  they  didn't 
have  lawyers. 

Christina.  And  then  Hester? 

David.  Right. 

Christina.  Well,  that's  all  very  interesting. 

David.  What  are  you  trying  to  prove? 

Christina.  An  idea  this  affair  of  Hester's  put  into  my 
head.  And  I  must  say,  it  fits  in  rather  extraordinarily. 

David.  What  does? 

Christina.  Your  being  too  young  to  marry  after 
the  war  and  Robert's  taking  to  wild  women.  .  .  .  And 
you  had  to  be  three  thousand  miles  from  home  to  fall 
in  love  with  me!  Never  mind.  .  .  .  That's  enough  of 
that!  Now  let  me  tell  you  something.  Only  you  must 
promise  not  to  get  mad. 

David.  I  won't  get  mad. 

Christina.  Promise? 

Davtd.  Promise. 

Christina  [a  deep  breath,  then].  Shirts  or  no  shirts, 
we've  got  to  get  out  of  here  tomorrow. 

David  [as  though  she  had  stuc\  him  with  a  pin]. 
Now,  Chris!  Haven't  we  been  over  all  that? 

Christina.  Yes.  But  not  to  the  bottom  of  it. 

David.  What  more  is  there  to  say? 

Christina  [with  sudden  violence].  That  a  defense- 
less, trusting,  little  girl  has  been  cruelly  treated!  We've 
got  to  "take  sides"  with  her,  Dave! 

David.  What's  the  matter  with  Hester's  own  family? 
This  is  their  business,  not  ours! 

Christina.  Wc  owe  it  to  ourselves  to  make  it  our 
business. 

David.  I  don't  see  it. 

Christina.  Why  don't  you  see.  it?  What  have  you  put 
over  your  eyes  that  keeps  you  from  seeing  it?  Do  you 
dare  answer  that? 

David.  Dare?  What  do  you  mean? 

Christina.  "Face  the  facts,"  Dave!  "Face  the 
facts!" 

David.  Rot!  You're  making  a  mountain  out  of  a 
mole-hill  S 
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Christina.  Cruelty  to  children  isn't  a  mole-hill! 

David.  You're  exaggerating!  Hester's  engagement 
isn't  the  first  that  was  ever  broken. 

Christina.  Think  how  it  was  broken  and  by  whom! 

David.  You  just  said  she  was  in  luck  to  be  rid  of  Rob. 
I'll  grant  you  that.  I  haven't  any  more  use  for  Rob  than 
you  have. 

Christina.  Who  stands  behind  Rob? 

David.  I  don't  know  what  you  mean. 

Christina.  Don't  you  ? 

David.  No. 

Christina.  All-right,  I'll  tell  you. 

David  [quickly].  You  needn't. .  .  .  Are  you  trying  to 
pick  a  fight  with  me? 

Christina.  On  the  contrary.  I'm  asking  you  to  stand 
by  me.  [Her  eyes  corner  him.] 

David.  I  won't  go  away  and  leave  Mother  in  the  lurch. 

Christina.  You  see?  You  do  know  what  I  mean! 

David.  I  don't!  I'm  just  telling  you  I  won't  let  Mother 
down. 

Christina.  You'd  rather  stand  by  your  mother  than 
by  the  right,  wouldn't  you? 

David.   Oh,  the  right? 

Christina.  Isn't  Hester  the  right? 

David  [cornered  again].  I  can't  help  it  if  she  is.  I 
won't  let  Mother  down. 

Christina.  You'll  let  me  down. 

David.  Oh,  Chris!  It's  late.  Come  on.  Let's  turn  in. 

Christina.  You'd  rather  stand  by  your  mother  than 
by  me,  wouldn't  you? 

David.  No,  I  wouldn't.  I  tell  you  Hester's  none  of 
our  business. 

Christina.  You'll  admit  this  is  ? 

Davtd.  What  is? 

Christina.  This! . . .  Who  comes  first  with  you?  Your 
mother  or  me? 

David.  Now  what's  the  good  of  putting  things  that  way? 

Christina.  That's  what  things  come  to!  If  your 
mother  and  I  ever  quarreled  about  anything,  if  it  ever 
came  up  to  you  to  choose  between  sticking  by  me  and 
sticking  by  her,  which  would  you  stick  by? 

David.  I'd  .  .  .  I'd  try  to  do  the  right  thing.  .  .  . 

Christina.  That  isn't  an  answer.  That's  another 
evasion. 

David.  But  why  ask  such  a  question? 

Christina.  Because  I  love  you.  Because  I've  got  to 
find  out  if  you  love  me.  And  I'm  afraid  .  .  .  I'm 
afraid.  .  .  . 

David.  Why? 

Christina.  Because  you  won't  see  the  facts  behind  all 
this.  I'm  trying  to  tell  you  what  they  are  and  you  won't 
listen.  You  can't  even  hear  me. 

David.  I  can  hear  you.  And  a  worse  line  of  hooey 
I've  never  listened  to  in  my  life. 

Christina    [gravely,   hut   with    steadily   increasing 


fervor].  Have  you  ever  thought  what  it  would  be  like 
to  be  trapped  in  a  submarine  in  an  accident?  I've 
learned  tonight  what  that  kind  of  panic  would  be  like. 
I'm  in  that  kind  of  a  panic  now,  this  minute.  I've  been 
through  the  most  awful  experience  of  my  life  tonight. 
And  I've  been  through  it  alone.  I'm  still  going  through 
it  alone.  It's  pretty  awful  to  have  to  face  such  things 
alone.  .  .  .  No,  don't  interrupt  me.  I've  got  to  get  this 
off  my  chest.  Ever  since  we've  been  married  I've  been 
coming  across  queer  rifts  in  your  feeling  for  me,  like 
arid  places  in  your  heart.  Such  vast  ones,  tool  I  mean, 
you'll  be  my  perfect  lover  one  day  and  the  next,  I'll  find 
myself  floundering  in  sand,  and  alone,  and  you  nowhere 
to  be  seen.  We've  never  been  really  married,  Dave. 
Only  now  and  then,  for  a  litde  while  at  a  time,  between 
your  retirements  into  your  arid  places.  ...  I  used  to 
wonder  what  you  did  there.  At  first,  I  thought  you  did 
your  work  there.  But  you  don't.  Your  work's  in  my  part 
of  your  heart,  what  there  is  of  my  part.  Then  I  decided 
the  other  was  just  No-Man's  Land.  And  I  thought:  litde 
by  little,  I'll  encroach  upon  it  and  pour  my  love  upon  it, 
like  water  on  the  western  desert,  and  make  it  flower 
here  and  bear  fruit  there.  I  thought:  then  he'll  be  all 
alive,  all  free  and  all  himself;  not  pardy  dead  and  tied 
and  blind;  not  partly  some  one  else — or  nothing.  You 
sec,  our  marriage  and  your  architecture  were  suffering 
from  the  same  thing.  They  only  worked  a  little  of  the 
time.  I  meant  them  both  to  work  all  the  time.  I  meant 
you  to  work  all  the  time  and  to  win  your  way,  all  your 
way,  Dave,  to  complete  manhood.  And  that's  a  good 
deal  farther  than  you've  got  so  far.  .  .  .  Then  we  came 
here  and  this  happened  with  Hester  and  your  brother 
and  you  just  stepped  aside  and  did  nothing  about  it! 
You  went  to  bed.  You  did  worse  than  that.  You  retired 
into  your  private  wastes  and  sat  tight.  .  .  .  I've  shown 
you  what  you  should  do  and  you  won't  see  it.  I've 
called  to  you  to  come  out  to  me,  and  you  won't  come. 
So  now  I've  discovered  what  keeps  you.  Your  mother 
keeps  you.  It  isn't  No-Man's  Land  at  all.  It's  your 
mother's  land.  Arid,  sterile,  and  your  mother's!  You 
won't  let  me  get  in  there.  Worse  than  that,  you  won't 
let  life  get  in  there!  Or  she  won't!  . . .  That's  what  I'm 
afraid  of,  Dave:  your  mother's  hold  on  you.  And  that's 
what's  kept  me  from  getting  anywhere  with  you,  all 
these  months.  I've  seen  what  she  can  do  with  Robert. 
And  what  she's  done  to  Hester.  I  can't  help  wondering 
what  she  may  not  do  with  you  and  to  me  and  to  the 
baby.  That's  why  I'm  asking  you  to  take  a  stand  on  this 
business  of  Hester's,  Dave.  You'll  never  find  the  right 
any  clearer  than  it  is  here.  It's  a  kind  of  test  case  for  me. 
Don't  you  see?  What  you  decide  about  this  is  what  you 
may,  eventually,  be  expected  to  decide  about  .  .  .  about 
our  marriage. 

Davtd  [a  pause,  then,  with  sullen  violence].  No!  I'm 
damned  if  I  see! 
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Christina  [breaking].  Then  I  can't  hope  for  much, 
can  I  ?  ...  I  feel  awfully  like  a  lost  soul,  right  now.  .  .  . 
Oh,  my  God,  what  am  I  going  to  do!  What  am  I  going 
to  do! 

David.  I  hope  you're  going  to  behave.  You  ought  to 
be  ashamed.  Just  as  I  was  bringing  Mother  around  to 
you  and  .  .  . 

Christina  [violently].  You'd  better  think  a  little  about 
bringing  me  around  to  your  mother! 

David.   Chris! 

Christina.  Why  should  your  mother  and  I  get 
on? 

David.  Because  you  should,  that's  why.  Because  she's 
an  older  woman  and  my  mother.  And  you  know,  just 
as  well  as  I  do  . . . 

Christina.  I  know  a  great  deal  better  than  you  that 
your  mother  dislikes  me  fully  as  much  as  I  dislike  her. 
You're  wasting  your  time  trying  to  bring  your  mother 
and  me  together,  because  we  won't  be  brought.  You 
say  you  believe  in  facing  the  facts.  Well,  let's  see  you 
face  that  one! 

David.  I've  never  heard  anything  so  outrageous. 
When  you  know  what  Mother  means  to  me  and 
what  .  .  > 

Christina  [desperate].  Your  mother!  Your  mother! 
Always  your  mother!  She's  got  you  back!  Dave,  her 
big  boy,  who  ran  off  and  got  married!  She's  got  you 
back!  ' 

David.  I  won't  stand  for  any  more  of  this.  A  man's 
mother  is  his  mother. 

Christina  [crescendo].  And  what's  hi*  wife,  may  I 
ask?    Or  doesn't  she  count? 

David.  This  is  morbid  rot!  She  warned  me  you'd  be 
jealous  of  her! 

Christina.  Did  she? 

David.  But  I  never  expected  anything  like  this! 

Christina.  What's  going  to  become  of  me? 

Da  via.  I  won't  stand  for  any  more.  .  .  . 

Christina.  Hester's  escaped,  but  I'm  caught!  I  can't 
go  back  and  be  the  old  Christina  again.  She's  done  for. 
And  Christina,  your  wife,  doesn't  even  exist!  That's  the 
fact  I've  got  to  face!  I'm  going  to  have  a  baby  by  a  man 
who  belongs  to  another  woman! 

David.  Damn  it,  Chris!  Do  you  want  Mother  to  hear 
you? 

Christina.  Do  I  not! 

[Mrs.  Phelps  stands  in  her  door,  white,  but  steady.] 

David  [turning,  sees  her].  Oh  . .  .  You  did  hear! 

Mrs.  Phelps.  How  could  I  help  hearing  every  word 
that  Christina  said? 

David.  Oh,  this  is  awful! 

Mrs.  Phelps.  We  know,  now,  where  we  stand,  all 
three  of  us. 

David.  Chris,  can't  you  tell  her  you  didn't  mean  it? 

Mrs.  Phelps  [heroic  sarcasm].  Christina  isn't  one  to 


say  things  she  doesn't  mean.  And  I  have  no  intention 
of  defending  myself. 

David.  Mother,  please!  .  . .  Chris,  you'd  better  beat  it. 

Mrs.  Phelps.  I  ask  her  to  stay.  She  has  made  me  afraid 
ever  to  be  alone  with  you  again.  She  must  have  made 
you  afraid  to  be  alone  with  me. 

David.  Nonsense,  Mother!  She  hasn't  done  anything 
of  the  sort.  You'd  better  go,  Chris.  It's  the  least  you  can 
do  after  what  you've  said. 

Christina.  The  very  least.  I  belong  with  Hester  now. 
[She  goes  qukkjy.] 

David  [turning  wildly  to  his  mother].  I'll  straighten 
everything  out  in  the  morning.  I  swear  I  will! 

Mrs.  Phelps  [a  very  different,  very  noble  tone].  This 
is  an  old  story,  Dave  boy,  and  I'm  on  Christina's  side 
just  as  I  said  I  should  be. 

Davtd.  I  can't  have  you  talking  like  that,  Mother! 

Mrs.  Phelps.  I  accept  my  fate.  You  have  your  own 
life  to  live  with  the  woman  you  have  chosen.  No  boy 
could  have  given  me  back  the  love  I  gave  you.  Go  to 
Christina!  Make  your  life  with  her!  No  bond  binds 
you  to  me  any  longer. 

David.  That  isn't  true! 

Mrs.  Phelps.  I'm  not  complaining.  I'm  only  sorry 
for  one  thing.  I'm  only  sorry  to  see  you  throw  away 
your  chance  here,  your  great  chance! 

David.  But  I  haven't  thrown  it  away.  I'll  stay  here 
and  work  for  you,  if  you  want  me  to. 

Mrs.  Phelps.  Christina  won't  let  you.  You  know  that! 

David.  She's  my  wife,  isn't  she? 

Mrs.  Phelps.  Think  what  that  means,  Dave!  Think 
what  that  means! 

David.  And  you're  my  mother.  I'm  thinking  what 
that  means,  too! 

Mrs.  Phelps.  Then  it  isn't  good-bye?  Then  I've  sdll 
got  my  big  boy,  after  all  ? 

David.  You  bet  you've  got  him! 

Mrs.  Phelps  [triumph].  Oh,  Dave!   Dave!   Dave! 

David.  Now,  Mummy!  [But  a  sound  downstairs  dis- 
tracts him.]   Hello!   What's  that?    [She  listens,  too.] 

Mrs.  Phelps.  Heavens,  it  isn't  a  fire,  is  it? 

David.  Wait ...  I'll  see. . .  . 

[He  opens  the  door  into  the  hall  and  stands  listen- 
ing.] 

Christina  [off-stage  and  below],  I  went  into  her 
room  and  she  wasn't  there  and  then  I  looked  for  her  and 
I  found  the  dining-room  window  open. 

Robert  [off-stage  and  below].  What  do  you  think  has 
happened? 

Christina  [off-stage  and  below],  I  don't  like  to  imag- 
ine things,  but . . . 

Robert  [off-stage  and  below].  Hester,  where  are  you? 

Christina  [off-stage  and  below].  She's  got  away!  I 
tell  you,  she's  got  away!  I  shouldn't  have  left  her.  .  .  . 

Davtd  [speaking  during  the  above].  What? 
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Mrs.  Phelps.  It's  Christina  and  Robert. 

David.  Something's  happened  to  Hester. 

Mrs.  Phelps.  No! 

David.  Chris!   What's  going  on? 

Robert  [off-stage].  Hester!  Where  are  you,  Hester? 

Christina  [appearing  in  the  hall].  Hester's  got  away, 
Dave.  Out  by  the  dining-room  window.  You'il  have 
to  get  dressed  and  find  her.  She  can't  get  to  town  to- 
night in  this  cold. 

David.  All  right.  We'll  have  a  look. 

Mrs.  Phelps.  The  litde  fool!   Let  her  go,  Dave! 

Christina.  But,  Mrs.  Phelps,  she  isn't  properly 
dressed.  She  didn't  even  take  her  coat.  .  .  . 

Robert  [still  calling  off-stage  and  below].    Hester! 
Where  are  you,  Hester?   Hester!  .  .  .  Oh,  my  God! 
[Christina  has  walked  to  the  window  to  loo\  out. 
She  utters  an  inarticulate  scream.] 

David.  What  is  it,  Chris? 

Mrs.  Phelps.  Good  heavens! 

Christina  [strangled  with  horror].  It's  the  pond!  The 
holes  in  the  pond!    Quick,  Dave,  for  heaven's  sake! 

David.  What?  . .  .  Oh!  .  . . 

[He  runs  out  as  Christina  opens  the  window.] 

Mrs.  Phelps.  Dave!  .  .  .  [To  Christina.]  What  is  it 
you  say? 

Robert  [off-stage  and  below].  Dave!  For  God's  sake! 
Hold  on,  Hester!  Don't  struggle! 
[David's  shouts  join  his.] 

Christina  [as  she  collapses  on  the  bed].  The  pond! 
...  I  can't  look. . . . 

Mrs.  Phelps.  Oh,  I've  no  patience  with  people  who 
have  hysterics! 

Christina.  Mrs.  Phelps,  the  girl's  drowning! 

Mrs.  Phelps.  Oh,  no!  .  .  .  Not  that!  [She,  too,  goes 
to  the  window,  but  recoils  in  horror  from  what  she 
sees.]  They'll  save  her,  won't  they?  They  must ...  they 
must  save  her  ....  If  only  .  .  .  [Then  a  new  fear  over- 
whelms her.]  If  only  those  two  boys  don't  catch  pneu- 
monia! [And  she  leaps  to  the  window  to  call  after  her 
sons  as  they  race,  shouting,  across  the  snow.]  Robin, 
you're  not  dressed!  Dave,  get  your  coat!  Are  you  crazy? 
Do  you  want  to  catch  pneumonia? 

CURTAIN 


ACT  THREE 

The  living-room  again,  and  the  next  morning.  Mrs. 
Phelps  is  wearing  a  simple  house  dress  and  busily  fixing 
a  great  many  flowers  which  she  ta\es  from  boxes  strewn 
about  the  stage.  After  she  has  been  so  occupied  for  a  few 
seconds,  Robert  enters. 


Robert.  The  doctor's  gone. 

Mrs.  Phelps  [surprised].  Without  seeing  me? 

Robert.  It  seems  so. 

Mrs.  Phelps.  Doesn't  that  seem  very  strange  to  you, 
Robin?  Of  course,  I  thought  it  best  not  to  go  up  to  Hes- 
ter's room  with  him.  In  view  of  the  perfectly  unreason- 
able attitude  she's  taken  toward  me.  But,  L  should  have 
supposed,  naturally,  that  he'd  have  made  his  report  to 
me. 

Robert.  He  says  she  may  as  well  go  today.  He  says 
traveling  won't  be  as  bad  for  her  as  staying  here. 

Mrs.  Phelps.  Did  he  say  that  to  you? 

Robert.  I  couldn't  face  him.  They  told  him  the  whole 
story. 

Mrs.  Phelps.  Christina  and  Hester?  [Robert  nods.] 
I  might  have  known  they  would.  .  .  .  And  he  listened 
to  them  and  never  so  much  as  asked  for  me? 

Robert.  What  of  it! 

Mrs.  Phelps.  He'll  never  enter  this  house  again! 

Robert.  So  he  said!  He  also  said  there's  nothing  the 
matter  with  your  heart  and  never  has  been  anything  the 
matter  with  it.  He  said  it  would  take  a  stick  of  dynamite 
to  kill  you. 

Mrs.  Phelps.  Damned  homeopadi! 

Robert.  And  that  isn't  the  worst. 

Mrs.  Phelps.  What  more? 

Robert.  He  said  that  I'd  always  been  a  rotter. 

Mrs.  Phelps.  Oh? 

Robert.  And  that  I  couldn't  have  been  anything  else — 
with  such  a  mother. 

[There  is  venom  in  this  last.    Mrs.  Phelps's  lips 
stiffen  under  it.] 

Mrs.  Phelps.  I  think  you  might  have  spared  me  that, 
Robin. 

Robert.  I  didn't  mean  to  be  nasty. 

Mrs.  Phelps.  No.  Still,  there  are  things  one  doesn't 
repeat  to  sensitive  people.  [But  a  dar\  foreboding  will 
not  be  downed.]  Somehow,  though,  I  can't  help  feel- 
ing diat  .  .  .  [She  does  not  say  what  she  sees  in  the 
future.] 

Robert.  Neither  can  I. 

[She  loo\s  at  him  in  quic\  fear.  Then  she  returns  to 
her  flowers  with  a  shrug.] 

Mrs.  Phelps.  Oh,  well!  There  can't  have  been  much 
wrong  with  the  girl  if  she's  able  to  go  this  morning. 

Robert.  Thank  God  for  that.  [Then  with  level-eyed 
cruelty.]  It  might  have  been  serious,  though,  after  what 
you  did  to  the  telephone.  Because  we  couldn't  have 
reached  a  soul,  you  know.  And  without  Christina  in  the 
house  .  .  . 

Mrs.  Phelps.  How  was  I  to  know  the  litde  fool  wanted 
to  drown  herself? 

Robert  [shuddering].  For  heaven's  sake,  don't  put 
it  that  way! 

Mrs.  Phelps.  How  do  yo«  put  it? 
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Robert.  She  tried  to  get  away,  that's  all.  And  she  got 
lost  in  the  dark  and  .  .  . 

Mrs.  Phelps.  I  tell  you,  she  tried  to  kill  herself.  I've 
always  suspected  there  was  insanity  in  her  family.  She 
had  a  brother  who  was  an  aviator  in  the  war.  Everybody 
knows  that  aviators  are  lunatics.  Her  own  conduct  has 
never  been  what  I  should  call  normal.  Everything  points 
to  insanity.  That's  another  reason  why  you  shouldn't 
have  married  her.  Because  we've  never  had  any  of 
that  in  our  family.  Except  your  father's  Bright's  Dis- 
ease. I  shall  certainly  tell  everyone  that  Hester  is 
insane. 

Robert.  Perhaps  that  will  make  things  simpler. 

Mrs.  Phelps.  As  to  the  telephone,  it's  the  only  thing 
I've  ever  done  to  be  ashamed  of,  and  I  said  as  much 
when  I  did  it.  She  made  me  angry  with  her  wanton  at- 
tacks on  you. 

Robert.  I  didn't  hear  any  wanton  attacks. 

Mrs.  Phelps.  Where  were  you  ? 

Robert.  Out  there  in  the  hall. 

Mrs.  Phelps.  You  couldn't  have  heard  the  things  she 
muttered  under  her  breath. 

Robert  [an  incredulous  sneer].  No!  [There  is  a  pause, 
sullen  on  his  part,  troubled  on  hers.]  We're  just  like 
Macbeth  and  Lady  Macbeth,  aren't  we? 

Mrs.  Phelps.  For  heaven's  sakes,  how  ? 

Robert.  We've  got  into  a  mess  we  can't  ever  get  out  of. 
We'll  have  to  get  in  deeper  and  deeper  until  we  go  mad 
and  .  .  . 

Mrs.  Phelps.  Don't  be  ridiculous. 

Robert.  I'm  sorry,  Mother,  but  I  can't  help  regretting. 

Mrs.  Phelps.  Regretting  what? 

Robert  [lour].  Hester. 

Mrs.  Phelps.  Nonsense,  Robin!  I  tell  you  .  .  . 

Robert.  What  do  you  know  about  it?  Do  you  under- 
stand me  any  better  than  Hester  did? 

Mrs.  Phelps.  How  can  you,  Robin  ?  I  not  understand 
you?  Haven't  I  always  told  you  that  however  David 
may  take  after  his  father,  you  are  my  son  ? 

Robert.  What's  that  got  to  do  with  it? 

Mrs.  Phelps.  Robin! 

Robert.  If  I  wasn't  sure  that  I  loved  Hester,  how  on 
earth  can  I  be  sure  that  I  didn't  love  her?  I  don't  know 
this  minute  whether  I  loved  her  or  not.  I  only  know  that 
I'll  regret  losing  her  all  my  life  long.  [A  movement  of 
exasperation  from  his  mother  stops  him.  Then  he  con- 
cludes^] Maybe  Dave's  right  about  me.  Maybe  I  am 
too  weak  to  love  any  one. 

Mrs.  Phelps  [frightened — to  herself].  Dave  didn't  say 
that! 

Robert.  He  said  I  hadn't  any  guts. 

Mrs.  Phelps.  Ugh!  That  horrible  word!  No,  Robin. 
You  must  put  all  such  thoughts  aside. 

Robert.  I  suppose  I'll  have  to  take  your  word  for  it. 


[Then   with  sudden,  cold  fury.]    But  I   won't  next 
time! 

Mrs.  Phelps.  Robin!  You're  not  holding  me  respon- 
sible ? 

Robert.  Who  put  the  idea  in  my  head?  Who  per- 
suaded me?  Who  made  me  promise  ? 

Mrs.  Phelps.  Are  you  implying  that  /  came  between 
you? 

Robert.  Well,  if  you  didn't,  who  did  ? 

Mrs.  Phelps.  Robin!  You  ought  to  be  ashamed! 

Robert.  Think  so? 

Mrs.  Phelps.  That  you  should  turn  on  me!  Some  day 
you'll  regret  diis.  It  won't  be  Hester,  but  this  that  you'll 
regret.  .  .  .  When  it's  too  late. 

[And  from  force  of  habit  her  hand  steals  to  her 
heart.] 

Robert.  I  daresay  I've  got  a  life  full  of  regrets  ahead 
of  me.  [He  walf{s  sullenly  to  the  window.] 

Mrs.  Phelps.  You  frighten  me,  Robin!  I  don't  know 
you  like  this. 

Robert.  Don't  you  ? 

[There  is  a  pause.    Mrs.  Phelps  stares  at  him  in 
growing  horror.  He  loofys  out  of  the  window.] 

Mrs.  Phelps.  No. 

Robert  [looking  out,  his  bac\  to  her].  That's  too  bad 
.  .  .  There's  Dave  putting  up  danger  signs  all  around 
the  pond!  Isn't  that  like  him!  After  it's  too  late.  [She 
turns  away  from  him  and  dully  goes  on  with  her  flowers, 
carrying  a  bowl  of  them  over  to  the  piano.  Robert 
watches  her  coldly.  Then  a  sudden  frown  contracts  his 
brow  and  he  moves  toward  her.]  Mother! 

Mrs.  Phelps  What? 

Robert.  Don't  put  those  flowers  there!  They're  too 
low! 

Mrs.  Phelps.  Fix  them  yourself. 

Robert  [changing  them  with  a  jar  of  something  else]. 
Isn't  that  better  ? 

Mrs.  Phelps.  Much.  What  an  eye  you  have! 

Robert.  Perhaps  I'll  develop  it  some  day. 

Mrs.  Phelps.  Would  you  like  to? 

Robert.  I've  got  to  do  something. 

Mrs.  Phelps  [darkly].  I  quite  agree.  Every  young 
man  should  have  some  profession. 

[Then,  suddenly  and  involuntarily,  the  boy  reverts 
and  is  a  child  again.] 

Robert.  What  are  we  going  to  do,  Mother  ? 

Mrs.  Phelps  [low].  Do? 

Robert.  What  are  we  going  to  do,  you  and  I  ?  We're 
in  the  same  boat,  you  know. 

Mrs.  Phelps  [lower].  I  don't  know  what  you  mean. 

Robert.  Well,  what  am  I  going  to  do,  then?  I  can't 
stay  here  and  face  people  after  this! 

Mrs.  Phelps.  What  will  there  be  to  face? 

Robert  [crescendo].  You  know  as  well  as  I  do.  This 
story '11  be  all  over  this  damn  town.  And  Hester's  people 
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aren't  going  to  keep  quiet  in  New  York.  Her  brothers 
go  everywhere  I  go.  My  friends  will  begin  cutting  me  in 
the  street. 

Mrs.  Phelps.  If  we  say  she's  insane? 

Robert.  What  difference  will  that  make? 

Mrs.  Phelps  [very  low].  The  Paris  sails  on  Saturday. 

Robert  [pause,  then,  tremulously].  What  of  it? 

Mrs.  Phelps.  We  might  go  to  Washington  to  hurry 
our  passports.  i 

Robert.  Could  we  get  passage,  though? 

Mrs.  Phelps  [slowly].  I've  already  wired  for  it.  This 
morning. 

Robert.  I  see.  .  .  .  Then  we're  to  sneak  away  like 
two  guilty  fugitives! 

Mrs.  Phelps  [avoiding  his  eye].  Shi  Don't  say  such 
things! 

[David  enters,  his  chee\s  stung  crimson  by  the  cold,] 

David.  Phew,  it's  cold.  The  pond'll  be  frozen  again  by 
tomorrow  if  this  keeps  up.  What's  the  doc  say  about 
Hester  ? 

Robert.  She's  leaving  us  today. 

David.  I'm  glad  she's  well  enough. 

Mrs.  Phelps.  There  never  was  anything  the  matter 
with  her. 

David.  It's  easy  to  see,  Mother,  that  you  don't  often 
bathe  in  that  pond  in  zero  weather. 

Mrs.  Phelps.  I  hope  I  have  more  self-control.  Robin, 
will  you  see,  please,  that  the  car  is  ready  for  Hester  ? 

Robert.  Yes. 
[He  goes.] 

David.  Anybody  seen  Chris? 

Mrs.  Phelps.  Not  I. 

David.  No.  I  suppose  not.  .  .  .  What's  the  idea  in  the 
floral  display  ? 

Mrs.  Phelps.  I  felt  I  had  to  have  flowers  about  me. 

David.  That  sounds  pretty  Green  Hattish.  ...  It  has 
a  festive  look,  too.  I  don't  see  what  there  is  to  celebrate. 

Mrs.  Phelps  [noble  tragedienne  that  she  is].  Last 
night,  at  a  single  blow,  beauty  was  stricken  out  of  my  life. 
I  can't  live  without  beauty,  Dave.  You  must  know  that. 
So  I  went  to  the  florist  this  morning  and  bought  these. 
They  comfort  me  ...  a  little. 

David  [that  worried  loo\  again].  I've  been  thinking, 
Mother,  that  maybe,  all  things  considered,  after  last 
night,  it  will  be  as  well  for  me  to  take  Chris  away  on 
Wednesday,  say. 

Mrs.  Phelps.  If  you  like. 

David.  We  can  come  back  later.  After  things  have 
cooled  down. 

Mrs.  Phelps.  Later,  I  hope,  and  often. 

David.  Time  does  make  things  easier,  doesn't  it  ? 

Mrs.  Phelps.  They  say  so. 

David.  When  scientists  get  these  wild  ideas  and  fly  off 
the  handle,  they're  just  as  embarrassed  afterwards  as  any 
one  else  would  be. 


Mrs.  Phelps.  Naturally. 

David.  And  then  Hester's  running  away  and  the  tele- 
phone being  busted  and  all.  .  .  . 

Mrs.  Phelps.  I  quite  understand. 

David.  I  knew  you  would. 

Mrs.  Phelps  [the  boxes  and  papers  all  stowed  away, 
she  sits  down  to  business].  What  I'm  wondering  now, 
though,  is  what  I'm  to  do  with  Robin?  And  I'm  afraid 
you've  got  to  help  me  with  him. 

David.  I'll  do  anything  I  can. 

Mrs.  Phelps.  If  I  were  well  and  able  to  stand  the 
things  I  used  to  stand  before  my  heart  went  back  on  me 
— because  it  has  gone  back  on  me — and  before  my  blood 
pressure  got  so  high  ...  I  shouldn't  trouble  you.  But 
as  I  am,  and  with  Robin  on  the  verge  of  a  complete  break- 
down .  .  . 

David.  But  Rob  isn't  .  .  . 

Mrs.  Phelps.  Oh,  yes,  he  is,  Dave!  He  said  things  to 
me  before  you  came  in  that  no  son  of  mine  would  dream 
of  saying  unless  he  had  something  the  matter  with  him. 
I've  got  to  get  him  away. 

David.  Send  him  abroad. 

Mrs.  Phelps.  I  don't  think  he  ought  to  go  alone.  He 
can't  face  things  alone.  He's  like  his  father,  in  that. 
You're  my  son,  you  know.  That's  why  I  always  turn  to 
you. 

David.  Why  not  go  with  him? 

Mrs.  Phelps.  Because  I'm  really  not  well  enough  in 
case  anything  should  happen.  .  .  .  And  I  don't  know 
what  to  do.  Oh,  Dave,  boy,  do  you  think  .  .  . 

David.  What? 

Mrs.  Phelps.  That  Christina  could  spare  you  for  a 
little?  Just  a  few  weeks?  Just  long  enough  to  get  Rob 
and  me  setded  in  some  restful  place?  Do  you  think  she 
would  ? 

David.  There's  no  need  of  that! 

Mrs.  Phelps.  Of  course,  I'd  love  to  have  Christina,  too. 
Only  I'm  afraid  that  would  be  asking  too  much.  I  mean, 
making  her  put  ofl  her  work  when  she's  so  set  on  it. 

David.  But  Rob  isn't  going  to  give  you  any  trouble. 

Mrs.  Phelps.  Do  you  think  I'd  ask  such  a  sacrifice  of 
you  .  .  .  and  Christina,  if  I  weren't  sure  that  it's  abso- 
lutely necessary?  Oh,  I'm  not  thinking  of  myself.  I  no 
longer  matter.  Except  that  I  shouldn't  want  to  die  abroad 
with  only  Robin  there,  in  his  present  condition. 

David.  Don't  talk  that  way,  Mother! 

Mrs.  Phelps.  Why  not?  I'm  not  asking  you  to  be  sorry 
for  me.  It's  Robin  I'm  thinking  of.  Because  we  haven't 
done  all  that  we  should  for  Robin.  And  now  that  I'm  old 
,  .  .  and  sick  .  .  .  dying  .  -  . 
[She  breads  down.] 

David.  You're  not,  Mother! 

Mrs.  Phelps  [weeping  hysterically].  I  can't  cope  with 
him.  He'll  slip  back  again  to  drinking  and  fast 
women  .  .  . 
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David.   Get  hold  of  yourself,  Mother  1 

Mrs.  Phelps  [more  hysterical].  And  when  I  think  of 
what  I  might  have  done  for  him  and  realize  that  it's 
too  late,  that  I  haven't  any  more  time  .  .  .  only  a  few 
months  ...  or  weeks  ...  I  don't  know  .  .  .  I  .  .  . 
[She  really  becomes  quite  faint.] 

David  [snatching  her  hand  in  terror].  Mother,  what's 
the  matter?  Are  you  ill? 

Mrs.  Phelps  [recovering  by  inches  as  she  gasps  for 
breath].  No!  It's  nothing  .  .  .  I  .  .  .  Just  give  me  a 
minute  .  .  .  Don't  call  any  one  .  .  .  I'll  be  all  right.  .  .  . 
There!  .  .  .  That's  better! 

David.  You  scared  me  to  death. 

Mrs.  Phelps.  I  scare  myself  sometimes.  You  see  I  do 
Deed  somebody's  help. 

David.  Yes,  I  see  you  do. 

Mrs.  Phelps.  And  so  I  thought:  Well,  since  Dave  is 
going  to  build  my  houses  in  Phelps  Manor.  .  .  .  You're 
not  going  to  disappoint  me  there,  I  hope? 

David.  Oh,  no! 

Mrs.  Phelps.  Well,  then  you  won't  want  to  start  in 
that  New  York  office. 

David.  Why  not  ? 

Mrs.  Phelps.  When  you'll  be  leaving  so  soon  to  begin 
here?  They  wouldn't  want  you. 

David.  I  hadn't  thought  of  that. 

Mrs.  Phelps.  And  so  I  thought:  Well,  he  can't  begin 
here  until  April  anyway  and  that  leaves  him  with  two 
idle  months  on  his  hands  when  he  might  be  drawing 
plans  and  getting  ideas  abroad.  Think  it  over,  Dave,  boy. 

David.  You  certainly  are  a  great  planner,  Mother. 

Mrs.  Phelps.  I  make  such  good  plans! 

David.  When  would  you  be  sailing? 

Mrs,  Phelps.  Well,  I  ...  I  had  thought  .  .  .  vaguely 
...  of  sailing  on  the  Paris  .  .  .  Saturday  .  .  . 

David.  Good  Lord!  Give  a  man  time  to  think !  I  want 
to  do  the  right  thing,  but  I  couldn't  leave  Chris  . . .  Not 
with  the  baby  coming,  you  know. 

Mrs.  Phelps.  But  you'll  be  home  in  plenty  of  time  for 
that. 

David.  That  may  all  be,  but,  just  the  same,  I  wouldn't 
feel  right  to  leave  her. 
[Robert  returns.] 

Mrs.  Phelps.  I've  just  been  telling  Dave  about  our 
wonderful  plans,  Robin,  and  he's  so  enthusiastic!    I 
shouldn't  wonder  if  he  came  along  with  us. 
[A  sign  to  David  to  play  up.] 

Robert.  What  are  the  plans? 

Mrs.  Phelps.  Why,  your  going  abroad  to  study  in- 
terior decorating,  of  course. 
[Robert  loof(s  surprised.] 

David.  Oh,  is  Rob  going  to  do  that? 

Robert.  Any  objections? 

David.  I  think  it's  just  the  job  for  you.  Painting  rose- 
buds on  bath-tubs. 


Robert.  I  can  make  your  houses  look  like  something 
after  you've  finished  with  them. 

Mrs.  Phelps  [ecstatically].  My  two  boys  in  partner- 
ship! Oh,  that's  always  been  my  dream!  Oh,  how  simply 
things  come  straight  when  people  are  willing  to  coop- 
erate and  make  little  sacrifices!  If  there's  one  thing  I 
pride  myself  on,  it's  my  willingness  to  make  little  sacri- 
fices. Here  we  are,  we  three,  a  moment  ago  all  at  odds 
with  life  and  with  each  other;  now  united  and  of  a  single 
mind  .  .  . 

David,  This  is  all  very  fine.  But  don't  you  forget  that 
I've  got  to  talk  to  Christina  .  .  . 

[But  Christina  has  opened  the  door  upon  his  very 
words.  She  is  dressed  as  she  was  when  she  first 
came  to  the  house.  She  wears  her  hat  and  her  fur 
coat  and  carries  her  bag  in  her  hand.] 

Christina  [speaking  as  she  enters].  Well,  now's  your 
chance,  Dave.  What  have  you  got  to  talk  to  me  about  ? 

David  [staring  at  her].  What's  the  idea,  Chris? 

Christina  [setting  the  bag  down  by  the  door].  I'm 
going  away  with  Hester.  Are  you  coming,  too? 

David  [staggered].  Now? 

Christina.  In  a  few  minutes.  I  came  down  ahead.  No, 
don't  go,  Mrs.  Phelps.  And  won't  you  stay,  too,  Robert? 
I  think  it's  best  that  we  should  thrash  this  question  out 
together,  here  and  now,  for  good  and  all. 

Mrs.  Phelps.  What  question,  Christina? 

Christina.  The  David  question,  Mrs.  Phelps.  Whether 
David  is  going  on  from  this  point  as  your  son  or  as  my 
husband. 

Robert.  What? 

Christina.  Isn't  that  the  issue  ? 
[She  as^s  the  question  less  of  David  than  of  Mrs. 
Phelps,  who  turns  to  her  sons  in  terror^] 

Mrs.  Phelps.  I  can't  go  through  this  a  second  time! 

David  [quieting  her  with  a  gesture].  No  one  expects 
you  to. . . .  [To  Christina,  pleading  almost  pathetically]. 
You're  not  going  to  begin  all  that  again,  Chris  ? 

Christina.  I'm  afraid  I  am. 

David.  But,  just  as  I  was  getting  everything  all  straight- 
ened out  .  .  . 

Christina.  Were  you  doing  that? 

David.  If  only  you'll  leave  things  be,  they'll  be  all 
right.  You  may  believe  it  or  not . .  . 

Christina.  I  can't  believe  it  and  I  can't  leave  things 
beo  Oh,  I'd  walk  out  without  a  word,  even  loving  you  as 
I  do,  if  I  thought  this  state  of  affairs  made  any  one  of 
you  happy. 

Robert.  What  state  of  affairs? 

Christina.  The  state  of  affairs  you've  all  been  living 
in  and  suffering  from,  for  so  long. 

Mrs.  Phelps.  You  might  let  us  judge  our  own  happi- 
ness. 

Christina.  I  might,  if  you  had  any.  But  you  haven't 

Robb%t.  You're  quite  sure  of  that? 
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Christina.  Quite,  Robert.  You're  all  of  you  perfectly 
miserable!  Am  I  wrong? 

Mrs.  Phelps.  Christina!  Flease! 

Robert.  Thank  you  for  being  sorry  for  us! 

Christina.  You  give  me  such  good  reason,  Robert. 
Such  awfully  good  reason!  Because  you're  not  really 
bad  people,  you  know.  You're  just  wrong,  all  wrong, 
terribly,  pitifully,  all  of  you,  and  you're  trapped  .  .  . 

Mrs.  Phelps.  What  we  say  in  anger,  we  sometimes 
regret,  Christina 

Christina.  Oh,  I'm  not  angry,  I  was,  but  I've  got 
over  it.  I  rather  fancy  myself,  now,  as  a  sort  of  scientific 
Nemesis.  I  mean  to  strip  this  house  and  to  show  it  up 
for  what  it  really  is.  I  mean  to  show  you  up,  Mrs.  Phelps. 
Then  Dave  can  use  his  own  judgment. 

Mrs.  Phelps  [blan\  terror  at  this  attach^.  Oh!  Dave, 
I... 

David.  Now,  Mother!  Chris!  Haven't  you  any  con- 
sideration for  our  feelings?   Are  they  nothing  to  you? 

Christina.  I'm  trying  to  save  my  love,  my  home,  my 
husband  and  my  baby's  father.  Are  they  nothing  to 
you  ? 

David.  But  sureiy  I  can  be  both  a  good  son  and  a  good 
husband ! 

Christina,   Not  if  your  mother  knows  it,  you  can't! 

Mrs.  Phelps  [a  last  desperate  snatch  at  dignity].  If 
you'll  excuse  me,  I'd  rather  not  stay  to  be  insulted  again. 
[She  is  going.] 

Christina.  You'll  probably  lose  him  if  you  don't  stay, 
Mrs.  Phelps!  [Mrs.  Phelps  stays.  Christina  turns  to 
David.]  No,  Dave.  There's  no  good  in  any  more  pre- 
tending. Your  mother  won't  allow  you  to  divide  your 
affections  and  I  refuse  to  go  on  living  with  you  on  any 
basis  she  will  allow. 

Mrs.  Phelps.  I  cannot  see  that  this  is  necessary. 

Christina.  It's  a  question  a  great  many  young  wives 
leave  unsettled,  Mrs.  Phelps.  I'm  not  going  to  make 
that  mistake.  [Bac\  to  Dave  again.]  You  see,  Dave, 
I'm  not  beating  about  the  bush.  I'm  not  persuading  you 
or  wasting  any  time  on  tact.  Do  you  want  your  chance 
or  don't  you  ?  Because,  if  you  don't,  I'll  have  to  get  over 
being  in  love  with  you  as  best  I  can  and  .  . . 

David.  I  wish  you  wouldn't  talk  this  way,  Chris! 

Christina.  Are  you  coming  with  me  ?  On  the  under- 
standing that,  for  the  present,  until  your  affections  are 
definitely  'settled  on  your  wife  and  child,  you  avoid  your 
mother's  society  entirely.   Well?    What  do  you  say? 

David.  I  don't  know  what  to  say. 

Christina.  You  never  do,  Dave  darling. 

David.  I'm  too  shocked.  I've  never  been  so  shocked 
in  my  life. 

Christina  [a  glance  at  her  wrist  watch].  Just  take 
your  time  and  think  before  you  speak. 

David.  1  don't  mean  that  I  don't  know  what  to  say 
about  taking  my  chance,  as  you  call  it.   I  can  answer 


that  by  reminding  you  of  your  duty  to  me.  I  can  an- 
swer that  by  calling  all  this  what  I  called  it  last  night. 
Morbid  rot!  But  I  am  shocked  at  your  talking  this  way 
about  my  mother  and  to  her  face,  too! 

Christina.  Is  that  your  answer  ? 

David.  No,  it  isn't!  But  a  man's  mother  is  his  mother. 

Christina.  So  you  said  last  night.  I'm  not  impressed. 
An  embryological  accident  is  no  grounds  for  honor. 
Neither  is  a  painful  confinement,  for  I  understand,  Mrs. 
Phelps,  that  you're  very  proud  of  the  way  you  bore 
your  children.  I  know  all  about  the  legend  of  yourself 
as  a  great  woman  that  you've  built  up  these  thirty  years 
for  your  sons  to  worship.  It  hasn't  taken  me  long  to  see 
that  you're  not  fit  to  be  any  one's  mother. 

David.   Chris! 

Robert  [speaking  at  the  same  time].  See  here,  now! 

Mrs.  Phelps.  Let  her  go  on!  Let  her  go  on!  She  will 
explain  that  or  retract  it! 

Christina.  I'm  only  too  glad  to  explain.  It's  just  what 
I've  been  leading  up  to.  And  I'll  begin  by  saying  that  if 
my  baby  ever  feels  about  me  as  your  sons  feel  about 
you,  I  hope  that  somebody  will  take  a  little  enameled 
pistol  and  shoot  me,  because  I'll  deserve  it. 

Mrs.  Phelps  [going  again].  I've  been  insulted  once 
too  often. 

Christina.  I  don't  mean  to  insult  you.  I'm  being  as 
scientific  and  impersonal  as  possible. 

Robert.  Good  God! 

Christina  [regardless].  Speaking  of  insults,  though, 
what  explanation  can  you  offer  me  for  your  rudeness  to 
me  as  a  guest  in  your  house? 

Mrs.  Phelps.  I  have  not  been  rude  to  you. 

Christina.  You  have  been  appallingly  rude.  Second 
question :  Why  do  you  resent  the  fact  that  I  am  going  to 
have  a  baby? 

Mrs.  Phelps.  I  don't  resent  it. 

Christina.  Then  why  are  you  so  churlish  about  it? 

Mrs.  Phelps.  Your  indelicacy  about  it  would  have  . . . 

Christina.  That's  another  evasion.  You're  afraid  that 
baby  will  give  me  another  and  stronger  hold  on  David 
and  you  mean  to  separate  David  and  me  if  it's  humanly 
possible. 

Mrs.  Phelps.  I  do  not!  I  do  not! 

Christina.  Did  you  or  did  you  not  bend  every  effort 
to  separate  Hester  and  Robert? 

Mrs.  Phelps.  I  most  certainly  did  not! 

Christina.  Then  how  do  you  account  for  the  delib- 
erate and  brutal  lies  you  told  Hester  about  Robert?  Be- 
cause she  did  lie  to  Hester  about  you,  Robert.  She  told 
Hester  that  you  never  wanted  to  marry  her. 

Robert  [aghast].  Mother,  you  didn't! 

Mrs.  Phelps.  Of  course,  I  didn't! 

Christina  [Joan  of  Arc  raising  the  siege  of  Orleans]. 
I  heard  her.  And  I  heard  her  call  both  of  you  back,  last 
night,  when  you  ran  out  to  save  Hester  from  drowning. 
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I  heard  her  call  you  back  from  saving  a  drowning  giri  > 
for  fear  of  your  catching  cold.  I  heard  her.  I  heard  her. 

David  \sha\en].  You  shouldn't  have  called  us, 
Mother! 

Christina.  Can  she  deny  that  her  one  idea  is  to  keep 
her  sons,  dependent  on  her?  Can  she  deny  that  she 
opposes  any  move  that  either  one  of  you  makes  toward 
independence?  Can  she  deny  that  she  is  outraged  by 
your  natural  impulses  toward  other  women  r 

Mrs.  Phelps  [furious].  I  deny  all  of  it! 

Christina.  You  may  deny  it  until  you're  black  in  the 
face;  every  accusation  I  make  is  true!  You  belong  to  a 
type  that's  very  common  in  this  country,  Mrs.  Phelps — 
a  type  of  self-centered,  self-pitying,  son-devouring  tigress, 
with  unmentionable  proclivities  suppressed  on  the  side. 

David.  Chris! 

Christina.  I'm  not  at  all  sure  it  wouldn't  be  a  good 
idea,  just  as  an  example  to  the  rest  of  the  tribe,  to  hang 
one  of  your  kind  every  now  and  then! 

Robert.  Really! 

Christina.  Oh,  there  are  normal  mothers  around; 
mothers  who  want  their  children  to  be  men  and  women 
and  take  care  of  themselves;  mothers  who  are  people, 
too,  and  don't  have  to  be  afraid  of  loneliness  after  they've 
oudived  their  motherhood;  mothers  who  can  look  on 
their  children  as  people  and  enjoy  them  as  people  and 
not  be  forever  holding  on  to  them  and  pawing  them  and 
fussing  about  their  health  and  singing  them  lullabies  and 
tucking  them  up  as  though  they  were  everlasting  babies. 
But  you're  not  one  of  the  normal  ones,  Mrs.  Phelps! 
Look  at  your  sons,  if  you  don't  believe  me.  You've  de- 
stroyed Robert.  You've  swallowed  him  up  until  there's 
nothing  left  of  him  but  an  effete  make-believe.  Now  he's 
gone  melancholy  mad  and  disgraced  himself.  And  Dave! 
Poor  Dave!  The  best  he  can  do  is  dodge  the  more  des- 
perate kinds  of  unhappiness  by  pretending!  How  he 
survived  at  all  is  beyond  me.  If  you're  choking  a  bit 
on  David,  now,  that's  my  fault  because  you'd  have  swal- 
lowed him  up,  too,  if  I  hadn't  come  along  to  save  hirn! 
Talk  about  cannibals!  You  and  your  kind  beat  any 
cannibals  I've  ever  heard  of  I  And  what  makes  you 
doubly  deadly  and  dangerous  is  that  people  admire  you 
and  your  kind.  They  actually  admire  you!  You  profes- 
sional mothers!  .  .  .  You  see,  I'm  taking  this  differently 
from  that  poor  child  upstairs.  She's  luckier  than  I  am, 
too.  She  isn't  married  to  one  of  your  sons.  Do  you  re- 
member what  she  said  about  children  yesterday  ?  "Have 
'em.  Love  'em.  And  leave  'em  be." 

Mrs.  Phelps.  You  are  entitled  to  your  opinions,  Chris- 
tina, just  as  I  am  to  mine  and  David  is  to  his.  I  only  hope 
that  he  sees  the  kind  of  woman  he's  married.  I  hope  he 
sees  the  sordidness,  the  hardness,  the  nastiness  she  offers 
him  for  his  life. 

Christina  [an  involuntary  cry  of  pain].  I'm  not 
nasty!  I'm  not! 


Mas.  Phelps.  What  have  you  to  offer  David  ? 

Christina.  A  hard  time.  A  chance  to  work  on  his 
own.  A  chance  to  be  on  his  own.  Very  litde  money  on 
which  to  share  with  me  the  burden  of  raising  his  child. 
The  pleasure  of  my  society.  The  solace  of  my  love.  The 
enjoyment  of  my  body.  To  which  I  have  reason  to  be- 
lieve he  is  not  indifferent. 

Mrs.  Phelps  {revolted].  Ugh! 

Christina.  Can  you  offer  so  much  ? 

Mrs.  Phelps.  I  offer  a  mother's  love.  Or  perhaps  you 
scoff  at  that  ? 

Christina.  Not  if  it's  kept  within  bounds.  I  hope  my 
baby  loves  me.  I'm  practically  certain  I'm  going  to  love 
my  baby.  But  within  bounds. 

Mrs.  Phelps.  And  what  do  you  mean  by  within 
bounds? 

Christina.  To  love  my  baby  with  as  much  and  as  deep 
respect  as  I  hope  my  baby  will  feel  for  me  if  I  deserve 
its  respect.  To  love  my  baby  unpossessively ;  above  all, 
unromantically. 

Mrs.  Phelps.  I  suppose  that's  biology!  You  don't 
know  the  difference  between  good  and  evil! 

Christina.  As  a  biologist,  though,  I  do  know  the  dif- 
ference between  life  and  death.  And  I  know  sterility 
when  I  see  it.  I  doubt  if  evil  is  any  more  dian  a  fancy 
name  for  sterility.  And  sterility,  of  course,  is  what  you 
offer  Dave.  Sterility  for  his  mind  as  well  as  for  his  body. 
That's  your  professional  mother's  stock  in  trade.  Only 
we've  been  over  that,  haven't  we?  Well,  Dave!  How 
about  it? 

Robert.  I  think  this  has  gone  far  enough! 

Mrs.  Phelps.  No!  This  woman  has  got  to  answer  me 
one  question. 

Christina.  Willingly.  What  is  it? 

Mrs.  Phelps.  How  old  were  you  when  you  married? 

Christina.  The  same  age  I  am  now.  Twenty-nine. 

Mrs.  Phelps.  I  was  twenty. 

Christina.  Just  Hester's  age. 

Mrs.  Phelps  {ruling  over  her].  I  was  twenty  and  my 
husband  was  fifteen  years  older  than  I.  Oh,  thirty-five 
isn't  old,  but  he  was  a  widower,  too,  and  an  invalid. 
Everyone  told  me  I'd  made  a  great  match.  And  I 
thought  I  had.  But  before  we'd  been  married  a  week,  I 
saw  my  illusions  shattered.  I  knew  at  the  end  of  a  week 
how  miserable  and  empty  my  marriage  was.  He  was 
good  to  me.  He  made  very  few  demands  on  me.  But 
he  never  dreamed  of  bringing  the  least  atom  of  happi- 
ness into  my  life.  Or  of  romance.  .  .  .  Only  a  woman 
who  has  lived  without  romance  knows  how  to  value  it. 

.  .  That  isn't  true  of  my  life  either.  I  didn't  live  with- 
out romance.  I  found  it . . .  and  I'm  proud  to  have  found 
it  where  you  say  it  doesn't  belong  ...  in  motherhood. 
I  found  it  in  my  two  babies.  In  Dave  first  and  in  Robin 
four  years  later.  I  found  it  in  doing  for  them  myself  all 
those  things  which,  nowadays,  nurses  and  governesses 
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are  hired  to  do.  To  spare  mothers!   I  never  asked  to  be 

spared Their  father  died.  The  night  he  died,  Robin 

had  croup  and  I  had  to  make  the  final  choice  between 
cay  duties.  I  stayed  with  Robin.  You,  with  your  mod- 
ern ideas  and  your  science,  Christina,  would  you  have 
diosen  differendy?  I  knew  the  difference  between  life 
and  death  that  night.  And  I've  known  it  for  every  step 
of  tfee  way  1  battled  for  Robin's  health,  every  step  as  I 
taught  Dave  his  gendeness  and  his  generosity.  ...  If  I 
made  my  iffisistakes,  and  I'm  only  human  . . .  I'm  sorry  for 
them.  But  I  can  point  to  my  two  sons  and  say  that  my 
mistakes  could  not  have  been  serious  ones. . . .  Think!  I 
was  a  widow,  rich  and  very  pretty,  at  twenty-five.  Think 
what  that  means!  But  I  had  found  my  duty  and  I  never 
swerved  from  it.  .  .  .  There  was  one  man  in  particular. 
A  fine  man.  But  I  resisted.  I  knew  that  second  marriage 
was  not  for  me.  Not  when  I  had  my  sons.  I  put  them 
first,  always.  ...  I  shall  not  stoop  to  answer  any  of  the 
foulnesses  you  have  charged  me  with.  They  are  beneath 
my  dignity  as  a  woman  and  my  contempt  as  a  mother. 
No,  there  is  one  I  cannot  leave  unanswered.  That  word 
"sterility."  Sterility  is  what  I  offer  David,  you  say.  I 
wonder,  is  sterility  David's  word  for  all  he  has  had  of 
me  these  thirty  years  ?  Let  him  answer  that  for  himself. 
All  my  life  I  have  saved  to  launch  my  two  boys  on  their 
careers,  saved  in  vision  as  well  as  in  money.  I  don't  offer 
my  sons  a  love  half  dedicated  to  selfish,  personal  ambi- 
tion. I  don't  offer  them  careers  limited  by  the  demands 
of  other  careers.  I  offer  David  a  clear  field  ahead  and  a 
complete  love  to  sustain  him,  a  mother's  love,  until  a  real 
marriage,  a  suitable  marriage  may  be  possible  for  him. 
And  I  do  not  deny  that  I  would  cut  off  my  right  hand 
and  burn  the  sight  out  of  my  eyes  to  rid  my  son  of  you! 
,  .  .  That  is  how  I  answer  your  impersonal  science, 
Christina. 

Christina  [before  either  of  the  boys  can  speaJ(].  I  see! 
.  .  .  Well.  .  .  .  It's  a  very  plausible  and  effective  an- 
swer. And  I'm  sure  you  mean  it  and  I  believe  it's  sin- 
cere. But  it  is  the  answer  of  a  woman  whose  husband 
let  her  down  pretty  hard  and  who  turned  for  satisfaction 
to  her  sons.  .  .  .  I'm  almost  sorry  I  can't  say  more  for 
it,  but  I  can't.  .  .  .  [She  turns  from  Mrs.  Phelps  to 
the  two  sons.]  It's  a  pity  she  didn't  marry  again.  Things 
would  have  been  so  much  better  for  both  of  you  if  she 
had.  [Then,  with  an  increasing  force,  to  David.]  But 
the  fact  remains,  Dave,  that  she  did  separate  you  and  me 
last  night  and  that  she  separated  us  because  she  couldn't 
bear  the  thought  of  our  sleeping  together.  [They  flinch 
at  this,  but  she  downs  them.]  And  she  couldn't  bear 
that  because  she  refuses  to  believe  that  you're  a  grown 
man  and  capable  of  desiring  a  woman.  And  that's  be- 
cause, grown  man  that  you  are,  down,  down  in  the 
depths  of  her,  she  still  wants  to  suckle  you  at  her  breast! 

David  [a  cry  of  horror].  Chris! 

Robert  [at  the  same  time].  Good  God! 

Mrs.  Phelps  [at  the  same  time].  No! 


Christina.  You  find  that  picture  revolting,  do  you? 
Well,  so  it  is.  ...  I  can't  wait  any  longer  for  your 
answer,  Dave. 

David.  1  don't  think  you've  any  sense  of  decency  left 
in  you.  Of  all  the  filthy,  vile  .  .  . 

Christina.  I'm  sorry  you  feel  that  way. 

David.  How  else  can  I  feel? 

Christina.  Is  that  your  answer  ? 

David.  1  want  to  do  the  right  thing,  but  .  .  . 

Christina.  Remember  me,  won't  you,  on  Mother's 
Day!  [Then  she  calls  out.]  Are  you  ready,  Hester? 

David.  You  make  things  mighty  hard,  Chris,  for  a 
man  who  knows  what  fair  play  is  and  gratitude  and  all 
those  other  things  I  naturally  feel  for  my  mother. 

Christina.  Do  I? 

David.    What  do  you  expect  me  to  say  ? 

Christina.  I  don't  know.  I've  never  known.  That's 
been  the  thrill  of  it.  [Hester,  dressed  for  her  journey, 
appears  in  the  door  and  stands  beside  Christina.  Chris- 
tina's arm  encircles  the  younger  girl's  shoulders.]  It's 
time,  Hester. 

Hester.  Isn't  David  coming  with  us? 

Christina.  I'm  afraid  not. 

Hester.   Oh,  Christina! 

Christina.  Sssh!   Never  mind.  It  can't  be  helped. 

Robert  [breaking  out].  Hester!  Hester!  Couldn't  we 
try  again?    Couldn't  you  .  .  . 

Hester.  What? 

Robert.  I  mean  .  .  .  what  are  you  going  to  do  .  .  . 
now? 

Hester.  I  don't  know.  [Then  a  smile  comes  through.] 
Yes,  I  do,  too,  know.  I'm  going  to  marry  an  orphan. 

Christina  [a  long  loo\  at  David].  Good-bye,  Dave. 

David  [desperately  pleading],  Chris,  you  can't!  It  isn't 
fair  to  me! 

Christina  [still  looking  at  him].  I'm  sorry  it's  come 
to  this.  ...  It  might  easily  have  been  so  .  .  . 

[Her  voice  cho\es  with  crying.  She  pic\s  up  her 
bag  where  she  put  it  down  beside  the  door  and 
goes  quic\ly  out.  Hester,  with  a  reproachful 
glance  at  David,  follows  her.  David  stands  rigid. 
Mrs.  Phelps  watches  him.  Robert  covers  his  face 
with  his  hands.  Then  the  front  door  slams  and 
David  comes  suddenly  to  life.] 

David  [a  frantic  cry].  Chris!  [He  turns  excitedly  to 
his  mother.]  I'm  sorry,  Mother,  but  I  guess  I'll  have  to 

go- 
Mrs.  Phelps  [reeling].  No,  Dave!  No!  No! 

David.  I  guess  she's  right. 

Mrs.  Phelps.  Oh,  no!!  You  mustn't  say  that!  You 
mustn't  say  that! 

David  [holding  her  off  from  him],  I  can't  help  it. 
She  said  we  were  trapped.  We  are  trapped.  I'm  trapped. 

Mrs.  Phelps  [absolutely  beyond  herself].  No!  No! 
She  isn't  right!  She  can't  be  right!  I  won't  believe  it! 

David  [breaking  loose  from  her].  I  can't  help  that! 
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Mrs.  Phelps  [speaking  at  the  same  time].  For  God's 
«ke,  Dave,  don't  go  with  her!  Not  with  that  awful 
woman,  Dave!  That  wicked  woman!  For  God's  sake 
don't  leave  me  for  her,  Dave!  [She  turns  wildly  to 
Robert.]  You  know  it  isn't  true,  Robin!  You  know  it 
was  vile,  what  she  said!  Tell  him!  Tell  him!  [But  he 
is  gone.]  Dave!  My  boy!  My  boy!  My  boy!  Oh,  my 
God!  Dave!  She  isn't  right!  She  isn't,  Dave!  Dave! 
Dave!  [The  front  door  slams  a  second  time.  An  awful 
pause,  then].  He's  gone. 

Robert  [uncovering  his  face].  Who?  Dave? 

Mrs.  Phelps.  Can  you  see  them  from  the  window? 

Robert  [looking  out].  Yes.  .  .  .  They're  talking.  .  .  . 
Now  he's  kissed  her  and  taken  the  suitcase.  .  .  .  Now 
he's  helping  Hester  .  .  .  Hester  into  the  car.  .  .  .  New 
he's  getting  in.  .  .  .  Now  they're  starting. 

Mrs.  Phelps.  I  loved  him  too  much.  I've  been  too 
happy.  Troubles  had  to  come.  I  must  be  brave.  I  must 
bear  my  troubles  bravely. 


Robert  [turning  to  her].  Poor  Mother! 

Mrs.  Phelps.  I  must  remember  that  I  still  have  one  of 
my  great  sons.  I  must  keep  my  mind  on  that. 

Robert  [a  step  or  two  toward  her].  That's  right, 
Mother. 

Mrs.  Phelps.  And  well  go  abroad,  my  great  Robin 
and  I,  and  stay  as  long  as  ever  we  please. 

Robert  [as  he  kneels  beside  her].  Yes,  Mother. 

Mrs.  Phelps  [her  voice  growing  stronger  as  that 
deeply  religious  point  of  view  of  hers  comes  to  her 
rescue].  And  you  must  remember  that  David,  in  his 
blindness,  has  forgotten.  That  mother  love  suffereth 
long  and  is  kind;  envieth  not,  is  not  puffed  up,  is  not 
easily  provoked;  beareth  all  things;  believeth  all  things; 
hopeth  all  things;  endureth  all  things.  ...  At  least,  I 
think  my  love  does? 

Robert  [engulfed  forever].  Yes,  Mother. 

CURTAIN 
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ACT  I 

The  scene  is  a  darkened  room,  which  the  curtain  re- 
veals so  stealthily  that  if  there  was  a  mouse  on  the 
stage  it  is  there  still.  Our  object  is  to  catch  our  two 
chief  characters  unawares;  they  are  Darkness  and  Light. 
The  room  is  so  obscure  as  to  be  invisible,  but  at  the 
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bac\  of  the  obscurity  are  French  windows,  through 
which  is  seen  Lob's  garden  bathed  in  moonshine.  The 
Darkness  and  Light,  which  this  room  and  garden  repre- 
sent, are  very  still,  but  we  should  feel  that  it  is  only  the 
pause  in  which  old  enemies  regard  each  other  before 
they  come  to  the  grip.  The  moonshine  stealing  about 
among  the  flowers,  to  give  them  their  last  instructions, 
has  left  a  smile  upon  them,  but  it  is  a  smile  with  a  men- 
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ace  in  it  for  the  dwellers  in  dar\ness.  What  we  expect 
to  see  next  is  the  moonshine  slowly  pushing  the  windows 
open,  so  that  it  may  whisper  to  a  confederate  in  the  house, 
whose  name  is  Lob.  But  though  we  may  be  sure  that  this 
was  about  to  happen  it  does  not  happen;  a  stir  among  the 
dwellers  in  darkjiess  prevents  it. 

These  unsuspecting  ones  are  in  the  dining-room,  and 
as  a  communicating  door  opens  we  hear  them  at  play. 
Several  tenebrious  shades  appear  in  the  lighted  doorway 
and  hesitate  on  the  two  steps  that  lead  down  into  the 
unlit  room.  The  fanciful  among  us  may  conceive  a  rustle 
at  the  same  moment  among  the  flowers.  The  engage- 
ment has  begun,  though  not  in  the  way  we  had  intended. 

Voices. — 

'Go  on,  Coady:  lead  the  way.' 

'Oh  dear,  J  don't  see  why  1  should  go  first.' 

'The  nicest  always  goes  first.' 

'It  is  a  strange  house  if  I  am  the  nicest.' 

'It  is  a  strange  house.' 

'Don't  close  the  door;  I  can't  see  where  the  switch  is.' 

'Over  here.' 

They  have  been  groping  their  way  forward,  blissfully 
unaware  of  how  they  shall  be  groping  there  again  more 
terribly  before  the  night  is  out.  Some  one  finds  a  switch, 
and  the  room  is  illumined,  with  the  effect  that  the  gar- 
den seems  to  have  drawn  bac\  a  step  as  if  worsted  in  the 
first  encounter.  But  it  is  only  waiting. 

The  apparently  inoffensive  chamber  thus  suddenly  re- 
vealed is,  for  a  bachelor's  home,  creditably  li\e  a  charm- 
ing country  house  drawing-room  and  abounds  in  the 
little  feminine  touches  that  are  so  often  best  applied  by 
the  hand  of  man.  There  is  nothing  in  the  room  inimical 
to  the  ladies,  unless  it  be  the  cut  flowers  which  are  from 
the  garden  and  possibly  in  collusion  with  it.  The  fire- 
place may  also  be  a  little  dubious.  It  has  been  hacked  out 
of  a  thic\  wall  which  may  have  been  there  when  the 
other  walls  were  not,  and  is  presumably  the  cavern  where 
hob,  when  alone,  sits  chatting  to  himself  among  the 
blue  smo\e.  He  is  as  much  at  home  by  this  fire  as  any 
gnome  that  may  be  hiding  among  its  shadows;  but  he  is 
less  familiar  with  the  rest  of  the  room,  and  when  he  sees 
it,  as  for  instance  on  his  lonely  way  to  bed,  he  often  stares 
long  and  hard  at  it  before  chuckling  uncomfortably. 

There  are  five  ladies,  and  one  only  of  them  is  elderly, 
the  Mrs.  Coade  whom  a  voice  in  the  darkness  has  al- 
ready proclaimed  the  nicest.  She  is  the  nicest,  though 
the  voice  was  no  good  judge.  Coady,  as  she  is  familiarly 
called  and  as  her  husband  also  is  called,  each  having  for 
many  years  been  able  to  answer  for  the  other,  is  a 
rounded  old  lady  with  a  beaming  smile  that  has  ac- 
companied her  from  childhood.  If  she  lives  to  be  a  hun- 
dred she  will  pretend  to  the  census  man  that  she  is  only 
ninety-nine.  She  has  no  other  vice  that  has  not  been 
smoothed  out  of  existence  by  her  placid  life,  and  she  has 


but  one  complaint  against  the  male  Coady,  the  rather 
odd  one  that  he  has  long  forgotten  his  first  wife.  Our 
Mrs.  Coady  never  \new  the  first  one  but  it  is  she  alone 
who  sometimes  loo\s  at  the  portrait  of  her  and  preserves 
in  their  home  certain  mementos  of  her,  such  as  a  loc\ 
of  brown  hair,  which  the  equally  gentle  male  Coady 
must  have  treasured  once  but  has  now  forgotten.  The 
first  wife  had  been  slightly  lame,  and  in  their  brief  mar- 
ried life  he  had  carried  solicitously  a  rest  for  her  foot, 
had  got  so  accustomed  to  doing  this,  that  after  a  quarter 
of  a  century  with  our  Mrs.  Coady  he  still  finds  footstools 
for  her  as  if  she  were  lame  also.  She  has  ceased  to  pucker 
her  face  over  this,  taking  it  as  a  \ind  little  thoughtless 
attention,  and  indeed  with  the  years  has  developed  a 
friendly  limp. 

Of  the  other  four  ladies,  all  young  and  physically  fair, 
two  are  married.  Mrs.  Dearth  is  tall,  of  smouldering  eye 
and  fierce  desires,  murky  beasts  lie  in  ambush  in  the 
labyrinths  of  her  mind,  she  is  a  white-faced  gypsy  with 
a  husky  voice,  most  beautiful  when  she  is  sullen,  and 
therefore  frequently  at  her  best.  The  other  ladies  when 
in  conclave  refer  to  her  as  The  Dearth.  Mrs.  Purdie  is 
a  safer  companion  for  the  toddling  \ind  of  man.  She  is 
soft  and  pleading,  and  would  see\  what  she  wants  by 
laying  her  head  on  the  loved  one's  shoulder,  while  The 
Dearth  might  attain  it  with  a  pistol.  A  brighter  spirit 
than  either  is  Joanna  Trout  who,  when  her  affections  are 
not  engaged,  has  a  merry  face  and  figure,  but  can  dis- 
miss them  both  at  the  important  moment,  which  is  at 
the  word  'love.'  Then  Joanna  quivers,  her  sense  of 
humour  ceases  to  beat  and  the  dullest  man  may  go 
ahead.  There  remains  Lady  Caroline  Laney  of  the  dis- 
dainful poise,  lately  from  the  enormously  select  school 
where  they  are  taught  to  pronounce  their  t's  as  w's;  noth- 
ing else  seems  to  be  taught,  but  for  matrimonial  success 
nothing  else  is  necessary.  Every  woman  who  pronounces 
r  as  w  will  find  a  mate:  it  appeals  to  all  that  is  chivalrous 
in  man. 

An  old-fashioned  gallantry  induces  us  to  accept  from 
each  of  these  ladies  her  own  estimate  of  herself,  and  for- 
tunately it  is  favourable  in  every  case.  This  refers  to 
their  estimate  of  themselves  up  to  the  hour  of  ten  on  the 
evening  on  which  we  first  meet  them;  the  estimate  may 
have  changed  temporarily  by  the  time  we  part  from 
them  on  the  following  morning.  What  their  mirrors  say 
to  each  of  them  is,  A  dear  face,  not  classically  perfect  but 
abounding  in  that  changing  charm  which  is  the  best 
type  of  English  womanhood;  here  is  a  woman  who  has 
seen  and  felt  far  more  than  her  reticent  nature  readily 
betrays;  she  sometimes  smiles,  but  behind  that  conces- 
sion, controlling  it  in  a  manner  hardly  less  than  adorable, 
lur\s  the  sigh  called  Knowledge;  a  strangely  interesting 
face,  mysterious;  a  line  for  her  tombstone  might  be  'If  I 
had  been  a  man  what  adventures  I  could  have  had  with 
her  who  lies  here.' 
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Are  these  ladies  then  so  very  ali\e?  They  would  all 
deny  if,  so  we  must  ta\e  our  own  soundings.  At  this 
moment  of  their  appearance  in  the  drawing-room  at  least 
they  are  ali\e  in  having  a  common  interest.  No  sooner 
has  the  dining-room  door  closed  than  purpose  leaps  to 
their  eyes;  oddly  enough,  the  men  having  been  got  rid 
of,  the  drama  begins. 

Alice  Dearth  [the  darkest  spirit  hut  the  bravest].  We 
must  not  waste  a  second.  Our  minds  are  made  up,  I 
think? 

Joanna.  Now  is  the  time. 

Mrs.  Coade  [at  once  delighted  and  appalled].  Yes,  now 
if  at  all;  but  should  we? 

Alice.  Certainly;  and  before  the  men  come  in. 

Mabel  Purdie.  You  don't  think  we  should  wait  for 
the  men  ?  They  are  as  much  in  it  as  we  are. 

Lady  Caroline  [unlucky,  as  her  opening  remar\  is 
without  a  single  r].  Lob  would  be  with  them.  If  the  thing 
is  to  be  done  at  all  it  should  be  done  now. 

Mrs.  Coade.  Is  it  quite  fair  to  Lob  ?  After  all,  he  is  our 
host. 

Joanna.  Of  course  it  isn't  fair  to  him,  but  let's  do  it, 
Coady. 

Mrs.  Coade.  Yes,  let's  do  it! 

Mabel.  Mrs.  Dearth  is  doing  it. 

Alice  [who  is  writing  out  a  telegram].  Of  course  I 
am.  The  men  are  not  coming,  are  they? 

Joanna  [reconnoitring].  No;  your  husband  is  having 
another  glass  of  port. 

Alice.  I  am  sure  he  is.  One  of  you  ring,  please. 
[The  bold  Joanna  rings.] 

Mrs.  Coade.  Poor  Matey! 

Lady  Caroline.  He  wichly  desewves  what  he  is  about 
to  get. 

Joanna.  He  is  coming!  Don't  all  stand  huddled  to- 
gether like  conspirators. 

Mrs.  Coade.  It  is  what  we  are! 

[Swiftly  they  find  seats,  and  are  sun\  thereon  li\e 
ladies  waiting  languidly  for  their  lords  when  the 
doomed  butler  appears.  He  is  a  man  of  brawn, 
who  could  cast  any  one  of  them  forth  for  a  wager; 
but  we  are  about  to  connive  at  the  triumph  of 
mind  over  matter.] 

Alice  [always  at  her  best  before  "the  bright  face  of 
danger"].  Ah,  Matey,  I  wish  this  telegram  sent. 

Matey  [a  general  favourite].  Very  good,  ma'am.  The 
village  post  office  closed  at  eight,  but  if  your  message  is 
important 

Alice.  It  is;  and  you  are  so  clever,  Matey,  I  am  sure 
that  you  can  persuade  them  to  oblige  you. 

Matey  [taking  the  telegram].  I  will  sec  to  it  myself, 
ma'am;  you  can  depend  on  its  going. 

[There  comes  a  little  gasp  from  Coady,  which  is  the 
equivalent  to  dropping  a  stitch  in  needle-wor\.] 


Alice  [who  is  The  Dearth  now].  Thank  you.  Better 
read  the  telegram,  Matey,  to  be  sure  that  you  can  make 
it.  out.  [Matey  reads  it  to  himself,  and  he  has  never 
quite  the  same  faith  in  woman  again.  The  Dearth  con- 
tinues in  a  purring  voice.]  Read  it  aloud,  Matey. 

Matey.  Oh,  ma'am  i 

Alice  [without  the  purr].  Aloud. 

[Thus  encouraged  he  reads  the  fatal  missive.] 

Matey.  'To  Police  Station,  Great  Cumney.  Send  offi- 
cer first  thing  to-rnorrow  morning  to  arrest  Matey,  but- 
ler, for  theft  of  rings.' 

Alice.  Yes,  that  is  quite  right. 

Matey.  Ma'am!  [But  seeing  that  she  has  ta\en  up  a 
boo\,  he  turns  to  Lady  Caroline.]  My  lady! 

Lady  Caroline  [whose  voice  strikes  colder  than  The 
Dearth's].  Should  we  not  say  how  many  wings? 

Alice.  Yes,  put  in  the  number  of  rings,  Matey. 
[Matey  does  not  put  in  the  number,  but  he  produces 
three  rings  from  unostentatious  parts  of  his  person 
and  returns  them  without  noticeable  dignity  to 
their  various  owners.] 

Matey  [hopeful  that  the  incident  is  now  closed].  May 
I  tear  up  the  telegram,  ma'am? 

Alice.  Certainly  not. 

Lady  Caroline.  I  always  said  that  this  man  was  the 
culpwit.  I  am  nevaw  mistaken  in  faces,  and  I  see  bwoad 
awwows  all  over  youws,  Matey. 

[He  might  reply  that  he  sees  w's  all  over  hers,  but 
it  is  no  moment  for  repartee.] 

Matey.  It  is  deeply  regretted. 

Alice  [darkjy].  I  am  sure  it  is. 

Joanna  [who  has  seldom  remained  silent  for  so  long]. 
We  may  as  well  tell  him  now  that  it  is  not  our  rings  we 
are  worrying  about.  They  have  just  been  a  means  to  an 
end,  Matey. 

[The  stir  among  the  ladies  shows  that  they  have  ar- 
rived at  the  more  interesting  point.] 

Alice.  Precisely.  In  other  words  that  telegram  is  sent 

unless 

[Matey's  head  rises,] 

Joanna.  Unless  you  can  tell  us  instantly  what  peculiar- 
ity it  is  that  all  we  ladies  have  in  common. 

Mabel.  Not  only  the  ladies;  all  the  guests  in  this 
house. 

Alice.  We  have  been  here  a  week,  and  we  find  that 
when  Lob  invited  us  he  knew  us  all  so  little  that  we  begin 
to  wonder  why  he  asked  us.  And  now  from  words  he 
has  let  drop  we  know  that  we  were  invited  because  of 
something  he  thinks  we  have  in  common. 

Mabel.  But  he  won't  say  what  it  is. 

Lady  Caroline  [drafting  bac\  a  little  from  Joanna]. 
One  knows  that  no  people  could  be  more  unlike. 

Joanna  [thankfully].  One  does. 

Mrs.  Coade.  And  we  can'f  sleep  at  night,  Matey,  for 
wondering  what  this  something  is. 
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Joanna  [summing  up].  But  we  are  sure  you  know, 
and  if  you  don't  tell  us — quod. 

Matey  [with  growing  uneasiness].  I  don't  know  what 
you  mean,  ladies. 

Alice.  Oh  yes,  you  do. 

Mrs.  Coade.  You  must  admit  that  your  master  is  a 
very  strange  person. 

Matey  [wriggling].  He  is  a  little  odd,  ma'am.  That  is 
why  every  one  calls  him  Lob;  not  Mr.  Lob. 

Joanna.  He  is  so  odd  that  it  has  got  on  my  nerves  that 
we  have  been  invited  here  for  some  sort  of  horrid  ex- 
periment. [Matey  shivers.]  You  look  as  if  you  thought 
so  too! 

Matey.  Oh  no,  miss,  I — he — [The  words  he  would 
l^eep  bac\  elude  him].  You  shouldn't  have  come,  ladies; 
you  didn't  ought  to  have  come. 

[For  the  moment  he  is  sorrier  for  them  than  for 
himself.] 

Lady  Caroline.  Shouldn't  have  come!  Now,  my  man, 
what  do  you  mean  by  that? 

Matey.  Nothing,  my  lady:  I— I  just  mean,  why  did 
you  come  if  you  are  the  kind  he  thinks  ? 

Mabel.  The  kind  he  thinks? 

Alice.  What  kind  does  he  think  ?  Now  we  are  get- 
ting at  it. 

Matey  [guardedly].  I  haven't  a  notion,  ma'am. 

Lady  Caroline  [whose  w's  must  henceforth  be  sup- 
plied by  the  judicious  reader].  Then  it  is  not  necessarily 
our  virtue  that  makes  Lob  interested  in  us? 

Matey  [thoughtlessly].  No,  my  lady;  oh  no,  my  lady. 
[This  ma\es  an  unfavourable  impression.] 

Mrs.  Coade.  And  yet,  you  know,  he  is  rather  lovable. 

Matey  [carried  away].  He  is,  ma'am.  He  is  the  most 
lovable  old  devil — I  beg  pardon,  ma'am. 

Joanna.  You  scarcely  need  to,  for  in  a  way  it  is  true. 
{  have  seen  him  out  there  among  his  flowers,  petting 
mem,  talking  to  them,  coaxing  them  till  they  simply 
had  to  grow. 

Alice  [making  use  perhaps  of  the  wrong  adjective]. 
It  is  certainly  a  divine  garden. 

[They  all  loo\  at  the  unblinking  enemy.] 

Mrs.  Coade  [not  more  deceived  than  the  others].  How 
lovely  it  is  in  the  moonlight.  Roses,  roses,  all  the  way. 
[Dreamily.]  It  is  like  a  hat  I  once  had  when  I  was  young. 

Alice.  Lob  is  such  an  amazing  gardener  that  I  believe 
he  could  even  grow  hats. 

Lady  Caroline  [who  will  catch  it  for  this].  He  is  a 
wonderful  gardener;  but  is  that  quite  nice  at  his  age? 
What  is  his  age,  man? 

Matey  [shuffling].  He  won't  tell,  my  lady.  I  think  he 
is  frightened  that  the  police  would  step  in  if  they  knew 
how  old  he  is.  They  do  say  in  the  village  that  they  re- 
member him  seventy  years  ago,  looking  just  as  he  does 
to-day. 

Alice.  Absurd. 


Matey.  Yes,  ma'am ;  but  there  are  his  razors. 

Lady  Caroline.  Razors? 

Matey.  You  won't  know  about  razors,  my  lady,  not 
being  married — as  yet— excuse  me.  But  a  married  lady 
can  tell  a  man's  age  by  the  number  of  his  razors.  [A 
little  scared.]  If  you  saw  his  razors — there  is  a  little 
world  of  them,  from  patents  of  the  present  day  back  to 
implements  so  horrible,  you  can  picture  him  with  them 
in  his  hand  scraping  his  way  through  the  ages. 

Lady  Caroline.  You  amuse  one  to  an  extent.  Was  he 
ever  married? 

Matey  [too  lightly].  He  has  quite  forgotten,  my  lady. 
[Reflecting.]  How  long  ago  is  it  since  Merry  England? 

Lady  Caroline.  Why  do  you  ask? 

Mabel.  In  Queen  Elizabeth's  time,  wasn't  it? 

Matey.  He  says  he  is  all  that  is  left  of  Merry  England : 
that  litde  man. 

Mabel  [who  has  brothers].  Lob?  I  think  there  is  a 
famous  cricketer  called  Lob. 

Mrs.  Coade.  Wasn't  there  a  Lob  in  Shakespeare?  No, 
of  course  I  am  thinking  of  Robin  Goodfellow. 

Lady  Caroline,  The  names  are  so  alike. 

Joanna.  Robin  Goodfellow  was  Puck. 

Mrs.  Coade  [with  natural  elation].  That  is  what  was 
in  my  head.  Lob  was  another  name  for  Puck. 

Joanna.  Well,  he  is  certainly  rather  like  what  Puck 
might  have  grown  into  if  he  had  forgotten  to  die.  And, 
by  the  way,  I  remember  now  he  does  call  his  flowers  by 
the  old  Elizabethan  names. 

Matey.  He  always  calls  the  Nightingale  Philomel, 
miss — if  that  is  any  help. 

Alice  [who  is  not  omniscient].  None  whatever.  Tell 
me  this,  did  he  specially  ask  you  all  for  Midsummer 
week  ? 

[They  assent.] 

Matey  [who  might  more  judiciously  have  re-mained 
silent].  He  would! 

Mrs.  Coade.  Now  what  do  you  mean? 

Matey.  He  always  likes  them  to  be  here  on  Midsum- 
mer night,  ma'am. 

Alice.  Them?  Whom? 

Matey.  Them  who  have  that  in  common. 

Mabel,  What  can  it  be? 

Matey.  I  don't  know. 

Lady  Caroline  [suddenly  introspective].  I  hope  we 
are  all  nice  women?  We  don't  know  each  other  very  well. 
[Certain  suspicions  are  reborn  in  various  breasts.]  Does 
anything  startling  happen  at  those  times? 

Matey.  I  don't  know. 

Joanna.  Why,  I  believe  this  is  Midsummer  Eve! 

Matey.  Yes,  miss,  it  is.  The  villagers  know  it.  They 
are  all  inside  their  houses,  to-night — with  the  doors 
barred. 

Lady  Caroline.  Because  of — of  him? 

Matey.  He  fri^atens  them.  There  are  stories. 
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Alice.  What  alarms  them?  Tell  us — or — [She  bran- 
dishes the  telegram.] 

Matey.  I  know  nothing  for  certain,  ma'am.  I  have 
never  done  it  myself.  He  has  wanted  me  to,  but  I 
wouldn't. 

Mabel.  Done  what? 

Matey  [with  fine  appeal].  Oh,  ma'am,  don't  ask  me. 
Be  merciful  to  me,  ma'am.  I  am  not  bad  naturally.  It 
was  just  going  into  domestic  service  that  did  for  me; 
the  accident  of  being  flung  among  bad  companions.  It's 
touch  and  go  how  the  poor  turn  out  in  this  world  j^all 
depends  on  your  taking  the  right  or  the  wrong  turning., 

Mits.  Coade  [the  lenient],  I  daresay  that  is  true. 

Matey  [under  this  touch  of  sun].  When  I  was  young, 
ma'am,  I  was  offered  a  clerkship  in  the  city.  If  I  had 
taken  it  there  wouldn't  be  a  more  honest  man  alive  to- 
day. I  would  give  the  world  to  be  able  to  begin  over 
again. 

[He  means  every  word  of  it,  though  the  flowers 
would  here,  if  they  dared,  burst  into  ironical 
applause.] 

Mrs.  Coade.  It  is  very  sad,  Mrs.  Dearth. 

Alice.  I  am  sorry  for  him;  but  still 

Matey  [his  eyes  turning  to  Lady  Caroline].  What  do 
you  say,  my  lady? 

Lady  Caroline  [briefly].  As  you  ask  me,  I  should  cer- 
tainly say  jail. 

Matey  [desperately].  If  you  will  say  no  more  about 
this,  ma'am — I'll  give  you  a  rip  that  is  worth  it. 

Alice.  Ah,  now  you  are  talking. 

Lady  Caroline.  Don't  listen  to  him. 

Matey  [lowering].  You  are  the  one  that  is  hardest 
on  me. 

Lady  Caroline.  Yes,  I  flatter  myself  I  am. 

Matey  [forgetting  himself].  You  might  take  a  wrong 
turning  yourself,  my  lady. 

Lady  Caroline.  I?  How  dare  you,  man. 

[But  the  flowers  rather  like  him  for  this;  it  is  pos- 
sibly what  gave  them  a  certain  idea.] 

Joanna  [near  the  \eyhole  of  the  dining-room  door]. 
The  men  are  rising. 

Alice  [hurriedly].  Very  well,  Matey,  we  agree — if  the 
'tip'  is  good  enough. 

Lady  Caroline.  You  will  regret  this. 

Matey.  I  think  not,  my  lady.  It's  diis :  I  wouldn't  go 
out  to-night  if  he  asks  you.  Go  into  the  garden,  if  you 
like.  The  garden  is  all  right.  [He  really  believes  this.] 
I  wouldn't  go  farther — not  to-night. 

Mrs.  Coade.  But  he  never  proposes  to  us  to  go  farther. 
Why  should  he  to-night? 

Matey.  I  don't  know,  ma'am,  but  don't  any  of  you 
go — [devilishly]  except  you,  my  lady;  I  should  like  you 
to  go. 

Lady  Caroline.  Fellow! 
[They  consider  this  odd  warning.] 


Alice.  Shall  I?   [They  nod  and  she  tears  up  the  tele- 
gram.] 

Matey  [with  a  gulp].  Thank  you,  ma'am. 

Lady  Caroline.  You  should  have  sent  that  telegram 
off. 

Joanna.  You  are  sure  you  have  told  us  all  you  know, 
Matey? 

Matey.  Yes,  miss.  [But  at  the  door  he  is  more  gen- 
erous.] Above  all,  ladies,  I  wouldn't  go  into  the  wood. 

Mabel.  The  wood?  Why,  there  is  no  wood  within  a 
dozen  miles  of  here. 

Matey.  No,  ma'am.  But  all  the  same  I  wouldn't  go 
into  it,  ladies — not  if  I  was  you. 

[  With  this  cryptic  warning  he  leaves  them,  and  any 
discussion  of  it  is  prevented  by  the  arrival  of  their 
host.  Lob  is  very  small,  and  probably  no  one  has 
ever  looked  so  old  except  some  newborn  child.  To 
sitch  as  watch  him  narrowly,  as  the  ladies  now  do 
for  the  first  time,  he  has  the  effect  of  seeming  to  be 
hollow,  an  attenuated  piece  of  piping  insuffi- 
ciently inflated;  one  feels  that  if  he  were  to  stride 
against  a  solid  object  he  might  rebound  feebly 
from  it,  which  would  be  less  disconcerting  if  he 
did  not  obviously  kriow  this  and  carefully  avoid 
the  furniture;  he  is  so  light  that  the  subject  must 
not  be  mentioned  in  his  presence,  but  it  is  possible 
that,  were  the  ladies  to  combine,  they  could  blow 
him  out  of  a  chair.  He  enters  portentously,  his 
hands  behind  his  bac\,  as  if  every  bit  of  him,  from 
his  domed  head  to  his  little  feet,  were  the  physical 
expressions  of  the  deep  thoughts  within  him,  then 
suddenly  he  whirls  round  to  ma\e  his  guests 
jump.  This  amuses  him  vastly,  and  he  regains  his 
gravity  with  difficulty.  He  addresses  Mrs.  Coade.] 

Lob.  Standing,  dear  lady  ?  Pray  be  seated. 

[He  finds  a  chair  for  her  and  pulls  it  aivay  as  she  is 
about  to  sit,  or  kindly  pretends  to  be  about  to  do 
so,  for  he  has  had  this  quaint  conceit  every  evening 
since  she  arrived.] 

Mrs.  Coade  [who  loves  children].  You  naughty! 

Lob  [eagerly].  It  is  quite  a  flirtation,  isn't  it? 

[He  rolls  on  a  chair,  l{ic\ing  out  his  legs  in  an  ecstasy 
of  satisfaction.  But  the  ladies  are  not  certain  that 
he  is  the  little  innocent  they  have  hitherto  thought 
him.  The  advent  of  Mr.  Coade  and  Mr.  Purdie 
presently  adds  to  their  misgivings.  Mr.  Coade  is 
old,  a  sweet  pippin  of  a  man  with  a  gentle  smile 
for  all;  he  must  have  suffered  much,  you  conclude 
incorrectly,  to  acquire  that  tolerant  smile.  Some- 
times, as  when  he  sees  other  people  at  wor\,  a 
wistful  loo\  ta\es  the  place  of  the  smile,  and  Mr. 
Coade  fidgets  likjs  one  who  would  be  elsewhere. 
Then  there  rises  before  his  eyes  the  room  called 
the  study  in  his  house,  whose  walls  are  lined  with 
boxes  marked  A.B.Cto  Z.  and  A*.  B*.  C.  to  1C. 
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These  contain  dusty  notes  for  his  great  work  on 
the  Feudal  System,  the  notes  many  years  old,  the 
work,  strictly  speaking,  not  yet  begun.  He  still 
speaks  at  times  of  finishing  it  but  never  of  begin- 
ning it.  He  knows  that  in  more  fayjoyrjibte  cir- 
cumstances, for  instance  if  he  had  been  a  poor 
man  instead  of  pleasantly  well  to  do,  he  could  have 
fung  himself  avidly  into  that  noble  undertaking; 
but  he  does  not  allow  his  secret  sorrow  to  embitter 
him  or  dar\en  the  house.  Quictyy  the  vision 
passes,  and  he  is  again  his  bright  self.  Idleness,  he 
says  in  his  game  way,  has  its  recompense.  It  is 
charming  now  to  see  how  he  at  once  crosses  to  his 
wife,  solicitous  for  her  comfort.  He  is  bearing 
down  on  her  with  a  footstool  when  Mr.  Purdie 
comes  from  the  dining-room.  He  is  the  most 
brilliant  of  our  company,  recently  notable  in  de- 
bate at  Oxford,  where  he  was  runner-up  for  the 
presidentship  of  the  Union  and  only  lost  it  because 
the  other  man  was  less  brilliant.  Since  then  he  has 
gone  to  the  bar  on  Monday,  married  on  Tuesday 
and  had  a  brief  on  Wednesday.  Beneath  his  bril- 
liance, and  makjng  charming  company  for  him- 
self, he  is  aware  of  intellectual  powers  beyond  his 
years.  As  we  are  about  to  see,  he  has  made  one 
mista\e  in  his  life  which  he  is  bravely  facing.} 
Alice.   Is  my  husband  still,  sampling  the  port,  Mr. 

Purdie? 
Purdie    {with    a    disarming   smile   for   the   absent 

Dearth].  Do  you  know,  I  believe  he  is.  Do  the  ladies  like 

our  proposal,  Coade? 
Coade.  I  have  not  told  them  of  it  yet.  The  fact  is,  I  am 

afraid  that  it  might  tire  my  wife  too  much.  Do  you  feel 

equal  to  a  little  exertion  to-night,  Coady,  or  is  your  foot 

troubling  you? 
Mrs.  Coade  [the  kind  creature].  I  have  been  resting  it, 

Coady. 
Coade  [propping  it  on  the  footstool].  There!  Is  that 

more  comfortable?  Presendy,  dear,  if  you  are  agreeable 

we  are  all  going  out  for  a  walk. 
Mrs.  Coade  [quoting  Matey].  The  garden  is  all  right. 
Purdie  [with  jocular  solemnity].  Ah,  but  it  is  not  to  be 

the  garden.   We  are  going  farther  afield.  We  have  an 

adventure  for  to-night.  Get  thick  shoes  and  a  wrap, 

Mrs.  Dearth;  all  of  you. 
Lady  Caroline  [with  but  languid  interest].  Where  do 

you  propose  to  take  us? 
Purdie.  To  find  a  mysterious  wood. 

[With  the  word  'wood'  the  ladies  are  blown  upright. 
Their  eyes  turn  to  Lob,  who,  however,  has  never 
loo\ed  more  innocent]. 
Ioanna.  Are  you  being  funny,  Mr.  Purdie?  You  know 

quite  well  that  there  are  not  any  trees  for  miles  around. 

You  have  said  yourself  that  it  is  the  one  blot  on  the 

landscape. 


Coade  [almost  as  great  a  humourist  as  Purdie].  Ah,  on 
ordinary  occasions!  But  allow  us  to  point  out  to  you, 
Miss  Joanna,  that  this  is  Midsummer  Eve. 

[Lob  again  comes  sharply  under  female  observa- 
tion.] 

Purdie.  Tell  them  what  you  told  us,  Lob. 

Lob  [with  a  pout  for  the  credulous].  It  is  all  nonsense, 
of  course;  just  foolish  talk  of  the  villagers.  They  say  that 
on  Midsummer  Eve  there  is  a  strange  wood  in  this  part 
of  the  country. 

Alice  [lowering].  Where? 

Purdie.  Ah,  that  is  one  of  its  most  charming  features. 
It  is  never  twice  in  the  same  place  apparendy.  It  has 
been  seen  on  different  parts  of  the  Downs  and  on 
More  Common;  once  it  was  close  to  Radley  village  and 
another  time  about  a  mile  from  the  sea.  Oh,  a  sporting 
wood! 

Lady  Caroline.  And  Lob  is  anxious  that  we  should 
all  go  and  look  for  it? 

Coade.  Not  he;  Lob  is  the  only  sceptic  in  the  house. 
Says  it  is  all  rubbish,  and  that  we  shall  be  sillies  if  we  go. 
But  we  believe,  eh,  Purdie? 

Purdie  [waggishly].  Rather! 

Lob  [the  artful].  Just  wasting  the  evening.  Let  us 
have  a  round  game  at  cards  here  instead. 

Purdie  [grandly].  No,  sir,  I  am  going  to  find  that 
wood. 

Joanna.  What  is  the  good  of  it  when  it  is  found? 

Purdie.  We  shall  wander  in  it  deliciously,  listening 
to  a  new  sort  of  bird  called  the  Philomel. 

[Lob  is  behaving  in  the  most  exemplary  manner; 
making  sweet  little  clucking  sounds.] 

Joanna  [doubtfully].  Shall  we  keep  together,  Mr. 
Purdie? 

Purdie.  No,  we  must  hunt  in  pairs. 

Joanna  [converted].  I  think  it  would  be  rather  fun. 
Come  on,  Coady,  I'll  lace  your  boots  for  you.  I  am 
sure  your  poor  foot  will  carry  you  nicely. 

Alice.  Miss  Trout,  wait  a  moment.  Lob,  has  this 
wonderful  wood  any  special  properties? 

Lob.   Pooh!    There's  no  wood. 

Lady  Caroline.  You've  never  seen  it? 

Lob.  Not  I.  I  don't  believe  in  it. 

Alice.  Have  any  of  the  villagers  ever  been  in  it? 

Lob  [dreamily].  So  it's  said;  so  it's  said. 

Alice.  What  did  they  say  were  their  experiences? 

Lob.  That  isn't  known.  They  never  came  back. 

Joanna  [promptly  resuming  her  seat].  Never  came 
back! 

Lob.  Absurd,  of  course.  You  see  in  the  morning  the 
wood  was  gone;  and  so  they  were  gone,  too.  [He  clucks 
again.] 

Joanna.  I  don't  think  I  like  this  wood. 

Mrs.  Coade.  It  certainly  is  Midsummer  Eve. 

Coade  [remembering  that  women  are  not  yet  civil- 
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ised].  Of  course  if  you  ladies  are  against  it  we  will  drop 
the  idea.  It  was  only  a  bit  of  fun. 

Alice  [with  a  malicious  eye  on  Lob].  Yes,  better  give 
it  up — to  please  Lob, 

Purdie.  Oh,  all  right,  Lob.  What  about  that  round 
game  of  cards  ? 

[The  proposal  meets  with  approval.) 
Lob  [bursting  into  tears],  I  wanted  you  to  go.  I  had 
set  my  heart  on  your  going.  It  is  the  thing  I  wanted,  and 
it  isn't  good  for  me  not  to  get  the  thing  I  want. 

[He  creeps  under  the  table  and  threatens  the  hands 
that  would  draw  him  out.] 
Mrs.  Coade,  Good  gracious,  he  has  wanted  it  all  the 
time.  You  wicked  Lob! 
Alice.  Now,  you  see  there  is  something  in  it. 
Coade.  Nonsense,  Mrs.  Dearth,  it  was  only  a  joke. 
Mabel  [melting].  Don't  cry,  Lobby. 
Lob.  Nobody  cares  for  me — nobody  loves  me.  And  I 
need  to  be  loved. 

[Several  of  them  are  on  their  \nees  to  him.] 
Joanna.  Yes,  we  do,  we  all  love  you.  Nice,  nice  Lobby, 
Mabel.  Dear  Lob,  I  am  so  fond  of  you. 
Joanna.  Dry  his  eyes  with  my  own  handkerchief.  [He 
holds  up  his  eyes  but  is  otherwise  inconsolable.  \ 
Lady  Caroline.  Don't  pamper  him. 
Lob  [furiously].  I  need  to  be  pampered. 
Mrs.  Coade.  You  funny  little  man.  Let  us  go  at  once 
and  look  for  his  wood. 

[All  feel  that  thus  alone  can  his  tears  be  dried.] 
Joanna.   Boots  and  cloaks,  hats  forward.   Come  on, 
Lady  Caroline,  just  to  show  you  are  not  afraid  of  Matey. 
[There  is  a  general  exodus,  and  Lob  left  alone 
emerges    from    his    temporary    retirement.     He 
clucks  victoriously,  but  presently  is  on  his  \nees 
again   distressfully  regarding  some  flowers  that 
have  fallen  from  their  bowl.] 
Lob.  Poor  bruised  one,  it  was  I  who  hurt  you.  Lob  is 
so  sorry.  Lie  there!   [To  another.]  Pretty,  pretty,  let  me 
see  where  you  have  a  pain?   You  fell  on  your  head;  is 
this  the  place?   Now  I  make  it  better.  Oh,  little  rascal, 
you  are  not  hurt  at  all;  you  just  pretend.  Oh  dear,  oh 
dear!    Sweetheart,  don't  cry,  you  are  now  prettier  than 
ever.  You  were  too  tall.   Oh,  how  beautiful  you  smell 
now  that  you  are  small.    [He  replaces  the  wounded 
tenderly  in  their  bowl.]    Drink,  drink.   Now,  you  are 
happy  again.  The  litde  rascal  smiles.  All  smile,  please — 
nod  heads — aha!  aha!   You  love  Lob — Lob  loves  you. 
[Joanna  and  Mr.  Purdie  stroll  in  by  the  window.] 
Joanna.  What  were  you  saying  to  them,  Lob? 
Lob.  I  was  saying  'Two's  company,  three's  none.' 

[He  departs  with  a  final  cluc\.) 
Joanna.  That  man — he  suspects! 

[This  is  a  very  different  Joanna  from,  the  one  who 
has  so  jar  flitted  across  our  scene.  It  is  also  a  dif- 
ferent Purdie.   In  company  they  seldom  loo\  at 


each  other,  though  when  the  one  does  so  the  eyes 
of  the  other  magnetically  respond.   We  have  seen 
them  trivial,  almost  cynical,  but  now  we  are  to 
greet  them  as  they  \now  they  really  are,  the  great 
strong-hearted  man  and  his  natural  mate,  in  the 
grip  of  the  master  passion.  For  the  moment  Lob's 
words  have  unnerved  Joanna  and  it  is  John  Pur- 
die's  dear  privilege  to  soothe  her.) 
Purdie.  No  one  minds  Lob.  My  dear,  oh  my  dear. 
Joanna  [faltering].  Yes,  but  he  saw  you  kiss  my  hand. 
Jack,  if  Mabel  were  to  suspect! 
Purdie  [happily].  There  is  nothing  for  her  to  suspect. 
Joanna  [eagerly).   No,  there  isn't,  is  there?    [She  is 
desirous  ever  to  be  without  a  flaw.)  Jack,  I  am  not  doing 
anything  wrong,  am  I? 
Purdie.  You! 

[  With  an  adorable  gesture  she  gives  him  one  of  her 
hands,  and  manli\e  he  ta\es  the  other  also.) 
Joanna.   Mabel  is  your  wife,  Jack.   I  should  so  hate 
myself  if  I  did  anydiing  that  was  disloyal  to  her. 

Purdie  [pressing  her  hand  to  her  eyes  as  if  counting 

them,  in  the  strange  manner  of  lovers).  Those  eyes  could 

never  be  disloyal — my  lady  of  the  nut-brown  eyes.   [He 

holds  ha~  from  him,  surveying  her,  and  is  scorched  in 

the  flame  of  her  femininity.)  Oh,  the  sveldtness  of  you. 

[Almost  with  reproach.)  Joanna,  why  are  you  so  sveldt! 

[For  his  sak^e  she  would  be  less  sveldt  if  she  could, 

but  she  can't.    She  admits  her  failure  with  eyes 

grown  still  larger,  and  he  envelops  her  so  that  he 

may  not  see  her.  Thus  men  see\  safety.) 

Joanna  [while  out  of  sight).  All  I  want  is  to  help  her 

and  you. 

Purdie.   I  know — how  well  I  know — my  dear  brave 
love. 

Joanna.  I  am  very  fond  of  Mabel,  Jack.  I  should  like 
to  be  the  best  friend  she  has  in  the  world. 

Purdie.  You  are,  dearest.  No  woman  ever  had  a  better 
friend. 

Joanna.  And  yet  I  don't  think  she  really  likes  me.  I 
wonder  why? 

Purdie  [  who  is  the  bigger  brained  of  the  two.)  It  is  just 
that  Mabel  doesn't  understand.  Nothing  could  make  me 

say  a  word  against  my  wife 

Joanna  [sternly).  I  wouldn't  listen  to  you  if  you  did. 
Purdie.  I  love  you  all  the  more,  dear,  for  saying  that. 
But  Mabel  is  a  cold  nature  and  she  doesn't  understand. 
Joanna  [thinking  never  of  herself  but  only  of  him). 
She  doesn't  appreciate  your  finer  qualities. 

Purdie  [ruminating).  That's  it.  But  of  course  I  am 
difficult.  I  always  was  a  strange,  strange  creature.  I 
often  think,  Joanna,  that  I  am  rather  like  a  flower  that 
has  never  had  the  sun  to  shine  on  it  nor  the  rain  to 
water  it. 
Joanna.  You  break  my  heart. 
Purdie  [with  considerable  enjoyment).  I  suppose  there 
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is  no  more  lonely  man  that  I  walking  the  earth  to-day. 

Joanna  [beating  her  wings].  It  is  so  mournful. 

Purdie.  It  is  the  thought  of  you  that  sustains  me,  ele- 
vates me.  You  shine  high  above  me  like  a  star. 

Joanna.  No,  no.  I  wish  I  was  wonderful,  but  I  am  not. 

Purdie.  You  have  made  me  a  better  man,  Joanna. 

Joanna.  I  am  so  proud  to  think  that. 

Purdie.  You  have  made  me  kinder  to  Mabel. 

Joanna.  I  am  sure  you  are  always  kind  to  her. 

Purdie.  Yes,  I  hope  so.  But  I  think  now  of  special 
little  ways  of  giving  her  pleasure.  That  never-to-be-for- 
gotten day  when  we  first  met,  you  and  I! 

Joanna  [fluttering  nearer  to  him.]  That  tragic,  lovely 
day  by  the  weir.  Oh,  Jack! 

Purdie.  Do  you  know  how  in  gratitude  I  spent  the  rest 
of  that  day? 

Joanna  [crooning].  Tell  me. 

Purdie.  I  read  to  Mabel  aloud  for  an  hour.  I  did  it 
out  of  kindness  to  her,  because  I  had  met  you. 

Joanna.  It  was  dear  of  you. 

Purdie.  Do  you  remember  that  first  time  my  arms — 
your  waist — you  are  so  fluid,  Joanna.  [Passionately.] 
Why  are  you  so  fluid? 

Joanna  [downcast].  I  can't  help  it,  Jack. 

Purdie.  I  gave  her  a  ruby  bracelet  for  that. 

Joanna.  It  is  a  gem.  You  have  given  that  lucky  woman 
many  lovely  tilings. 

Purdie.  It  is  my  invariable  custom  to  go  straight  off 
and  buy  Mabel  something  whenever  you  have  been  sym- 
pathetic to  me.  Those  new  earrings  of  hers — they  are  in 
memory  of  the  first  day  you  called  me  Jack.  Her  Paquin 
gown — the  one  with  the  beads — was  because  you  let  me 
kiss  you. 

Joanna.  I  didn't  exactly  let  you. 

Purdie.  No,  but  you  have  such  a  dear  way  of  giving 
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Joanna.  Jack,  she  hasn't  worn  that  gown  of  late. 
Purdie.  No,  nor  the  jewels.  I  think  she  has  some  sort 
of  idea  now  that  when  I  give  her  anything  nice  it  means 
that  you  have  been  nice  to  me.  She  has  rather  a  suspi- 
cious nature,  Mabel;  she  never  used  to  have  it,  but  it 
seems  to  be  growing  on  her.  I  wonder  why,  I  wonder 
why? 

[In  this  wonder  which  is  shared  by  Joanna  their 
lips  meet,  and  Mabel,  who  has  been  about  to  enter 
from  the  garden  quietly  retires.] 
Joanna.  Was  that  any  one  in  the  garden? 
Purdie  [returning  from  a  quest].   There  is  no  one 
there  now. 

Joanna.  I  am  sure  I  heard  some  one.  If  it  was  Mabel! 
[With  a  perspicacity  that  comes  of  knowledge  of  her 
sex.]  Jack,  if  she  saw  us  she  will  think  you  were  kissing 
me. 

[These  fears  are  confirmed  by  the  rather  odd  bear- 
ing of  Mabel,  who  now  joins  their  select  party.] 


Mabel  [apologetically].  I  am  so  sorry  to  interrupt  you, 
Jack;  but  please  wait  a  moment  before  you  kiss  her 
again.  Excuse  me,  Joanna.  [She  quietly  draws  the  cur- 
tains, thus  shutting  out  the  garden  and  any  possible 
onlooker.]  I  did  not  want  the  others  to  see  you;  they 
might  not  understand  how  noble  you  are,  Jack.  You 
can  go  on  now. 

[Having  thus  passed  the  time  of  day  with  them  she 
withdraws  by  the  door,  leaving  Jack,  bewildered 
and  Joanna  knowing  all  about  it.] 

Joanna.  How  extraordinary!  Of  all  the !  Oh,  but 

how  contemptible!  [She  sweeps  to  the  door  and  calls  to 
Mabel  by  name.] 

Mabel  [returning  with  promptitude].  Did  you  call 
me,  Joanna? 

Joanna  [guardedly].  I  insist  on  an  explanation.  [With 
creditable  hauteur.]  What  were  you  doing  in  the  garden, 
Mabel? 

Mabel  [who  has  not  been  so  quiet  all  day],  I  was  look- 
ing for  something  I  have  lost. 

Purdie  [hope  springing  eternal].  Anything  impor- 
tant? 

Mabel.  I  used  to  fancy  it,  Jack.  It  is  my  husband's 
love.  You  don't  happen  to  have  picked  it  up,  Joanna? 
If  so  and  you  don't  set  great  store  by  it  I  should  like  it 
back — the  pieces,  I  mean. 

[Mr.  Purdie  is  about  to  reply  to  this,  when  Joanna 
rather  wisely  fills  the  breach.] 
Joanna.  Mabel,  I — I  will  not  be  talked  to  in  that  way* 
To  imply  that  I — that  your  husband — oh,  shame! 

Purdie  [finely].  I  must  say,  Mabel,  that  I  am  a  little 
disappointed  in  you.  I  certainly  understood  that  you 
had  gone  upstairs  to  put  on  your  boots. 

Mabel.  Poor  old  Jack.  [She  muses.]  A  woman  like 
that! 

Joanna  [changing  her  comment  in  the  moment  of  ut- 
terance].— I  forgive  you,  Mabel,  you  will  be  sorry  for 
this  afterwards. 

Purdie  [warningly,  but  still  reluctant  to  thin\  less 
well  of  his  wife].  Not  a  word  against  Joanna,  Mabel. 
If  you  knew  how  nobly  she  has  spoken  of  you. 

Joanna  [imprudently].  She  does  know.  She  has  been 
listening. 

[There  is  a  moments  danger  of  the  scene  degenerat- 
ing into  something  mid-Victorian.  Fortunately  a 
chivalrous  man  is  present  to  lift  it  to  a  higher 
plane.  John  Purdie  is  one  to  whom  subterfuge  of 
any  hind  is  abhorrent;  if  he  has  not  spoken  out 
before  it  is  because  of  his  reluctance  to  give  Mabel 
pain.  He  speakj  out  now,  and  seldom  probably 
has  he  proved  himself  more  worthy.] 
Purdie.  This  is  a  man's  business.  I  must  be  open  with 
you  now,  Mabel:  it  is  the  manlier  way.  If  you  wish  it  I 
shall  always  be  true  to  you  in  word  and  deed;  it  is  your 
right.  But  I  cannot  pretend  that  Joanna  is  not  the  one 
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woman  in  the  world  for  me.   If  I  had  met  her  before 
you— it's  Kismet,  I  suppose.    [He  swells.] 

Joanna  [from  a  chair].  Too  late,  too  late. 

Mabel  [although  the  woman  has  seen  him  swell].  I 
suppose  you  never  knew  what  true  love  was  till  you  met 
her,  Jack? 

PuRDm.  You  force  me  to  say  it.  Joanna  and  I  arc  as 
one  person.  We  have  not  a  thought  at  variance.  We  are 
one  rather  than  two. 

Mabel  [looking  at  Joanna].  Yes,  and  that's  the  one! 
[With  the  cheapest  sarcasm.]  I  am  so  sorry  to  have 
marred  your  lives. 

Purdie.  If  any  blame  there  is,  it  is  all  mine;  she  is  as 
spotless  as  the  driven  snow.  The  moment  I  mentioned 
love  to  her  she  told  me  to  desist. 

Mabel.  Not  she. 

Joanna.  So  you  were  listening!  [The  obtuseness  of 
Mabel  is  very  srange  to  her.]  Mabel,  don't  you  see  how 
splendid  he  is! 

Mabel.    Not  quite,  Joanna. 

[She  goes  away.  She  is  really  a  better  woman  than 
this,  but  never  capable  of  scaling  that  higher  plane 
to  which  he  has,  as  it  were,  offered  her  a  hand.] 

Joanna.  How  lovely  of  you,  Jack,  to  take  it  all  upon 
yourself. 

Purdie  [simply].  It  is  the  man's  privilege, 

Joanna.  Mabel  has  such  a  horrid  way  of  seeming  to 
put  people  in  the  wrong. 

Purdie.  Have  you  noticed  that?  Poor  Mabel,  it  is  not 
an  enviable  quality. 

Joanna  [despondently],  I  don't  think  I  care  to  go  out 
now.  She  has  spoilt  it  all.  She  has  taken  the  innocence 
out  of  it,  Jack. 

Purdie  [a  rocf(\.  We  must  be  brave  and  not  mind  her. 
Ah,  Joanna;  if  we  had  met  in  time.  If  only  I  could 
begin  again.  To  be  battered  for  ever  just  because  I  once 
took  the  wrong  turning,  it  isn't  fair. 

Joanna  [emerging  from  his  arms].  The  wrong  turn- 
ing! Now,  who  was  saying  that  a  moment  ago— about 
himself?  Why,  it  was  Matey. 
[A  footstep  is  heard.] 

Purdie  [for  the  first  time  losing  patience  with  his 
wife].  Is  that  her  coming  back  again?  It's  too  bad. 
[But  the  intruder  is  Mrs.  Dearth,  and  grees  her 
with  relief.] 

Ah,  it  is  you,  Mrs.  Dearth. 

Alice.  Yes,  it  is;  but  thank  you  for  telling  me,  Mr. 
Purdie.  I  don't  intrude,  do  I? 

Joanna  [descending  to  the  lower  plane,  on  which  even 
goddesses  snap].  Why  should  you? 

Purdue.  Rather  not.  We  were— hoping  it  would  be 
you.  We  want  to  start  on  the  walk.  I  can't  think  what 
has  become  of  the  others.  We  have  been  looking  for 
them  everywhere.  [He  glances  vaguely  round  the  room, 
as  if  they  might  so  far  have  escaped  detection.] 


Alice  [pleasantly].  Well,  do  go  on  looking;  under 
that  flower-pot  would  be  a  good  place.  It  is  my  husband 
I  am  in  search  of. 

Purdie  [who  likes  her  best  when  they  are  in  different 
rooms].  Shall  I  rout  him  out  for  you? 

Alice.  How  too  unutterably  kind  of  you,  Mr.  Purdie. 
I  hate  to  trouble  you,  but  it  would  be  the  sort  of  service 
one  never  forgets. 
Purdie.  You  know,  I  believe  you  are  chaffing  me. 
Alice.  No,  no,  I  am  incapable  of  that. 
Purdie.  I  won't  be  a  moment 

Alice.  Miss  Trout  and  I  will  await  your  return  with 
ill-concealed  impatience. 

[They  await  it  across  a  table,  the  newcomer  in  a 
reverie  and  Joanna  watching  her.  Presently  Mrs. 
Dearth  loo\s  up,  and  we  may  notice  that  she  has 
an  attractive  screw  of  the  mouth  which  denotes 
humour,] 
Yes,  I  suppose  you  are  right;  I  dare  say  I  am. 
Joanna  [puzzled],   I  didn't  say  anything. 
Alice.    I   thought   I   heard  you   say   'That   hateful 
Dearth  woman,  coming  butting  in  where  she  is  not 
wanted. 

[Joanna  draws  up  her  sveldt  figure,  but  a  screw  of 
one  mouth  often  calls  for  a  similar  demonstration 
from  another,  and  both  ladies  smile.  They  nearly 
become  friends.] 
Joanna.    You  certainly  have  good  ears. 
Alice  [drawling].  Yes,  they  have  always  been  rather 
admired. 

Joanna  [snapping].  By  the  painters  for  whom  you  sat 
when  you  were  an  artist's  model? 
Alice  [measuring  her].  So  that  has  leaked  out,  has  it! 
Joanna  [ashamed].  I  shouldn't  have  said  that. 
Alice  [their  brief  friendship  over].  Do  you  think  I 
care  whether  you  know  or  not? 

Joanna  [ma\ing  an  effort  to  be  good],  I'm  sure  you 
don't.  Still,  it  was  cattish  of  me. 
Alice.  It  was. 
Joanna  [in  flame],  I  don't  see  it. 

[Mrs.  Dearth  laughs  and  forgets  her,  and  with  the 
entrance  of  a  man  from  the  dining-room  Joanna 
drifts  elsewhere.  Not  so  much  a  man,  this  new- 
comer, as  the  relic  of  what  has  been  a  good  one;  it 
is  the  most  he  would  ever  claim  for  himself.  Some- 
times, brandy  in  hand,  he  has  visions  of  the  Will 
Dearth  he  used  to  be,  clear  of  eye,  sees  him  but  a 
field  away,  singing  at  his  easel  or,  fishing-rod  in 
hand,  leaping  a  stile.  Our  Will  stares  after  the 
fellow  for  quite  a  long  time,  so  long  that  the  two 
melt  into  the  one  who  finishes  Lob's  brandy.  He 
is  scarcely  intoxicated  as  he  appears  before  the 
lady  of  his  choice,  but  he  is  shaJ(y  and  has  watery 
eyes. 
Alice  has  had  a  rather  wild  love  for  this  man,  or  for 
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that  other  one,  and  he  for  her,  but  somehow  it  has 
gone  whistling  down  the  wind.  We  may  expect 
therefore  to  see  them  at  their  worst  when  in  each 
other's  company .] 

Dearth  [who  is  not  without  a  humorous  outlook  on 
his  own  degradation].  I  am  uncommonly  flattered,  Alice, 
to  hear  that  you  have  sent  for  me.  It  quite  takes  me 
aback. 

Alice  [with  cold  distaste].  It  isn't  your  company  I 
want,  Will. 

Dearth.  You  know,  I  felt  that  Purdie  must  have  de- 
livered your  message  wrongly. 

Alice.  I  want  you  to  come  with  us  on  this  mysterious 
walk  and  keep  an  eye  on  Lob. 

Dearth.  On  poor  little  Lob?  Oh,  surely  not. 

Alice.  I  can't  make  the  man  out.  I  want  you  to  tell 
me  something;  when  he  invited  us  here,  do  you  think  it 
v/as  you  or  me  he  specially  wanted  ? 

Dearth.  Oh,  you.  He  made  no  bones  about  it;  said 
there  was  something  about  you  that  made  him  want 
uncommonly  to  have  you  down  here. 

Alice.  Will,  try  to  remember  this:  did  he  ask  us  for 
any  particular  time? 

Dearth.  Yes,  he  was  particular  about  its  being  Mid- 
summer week. 

Alice.  Ah!  I  thought  so.  Did  he  say  what  it  was  about 
me  that  made  him  want  to  have  me  here  in  Midsummer 
week? 

Dearth.  No,  but  I  presumed  it  must  be  your  fascina- 
tion, Alice. 

Alice.  Just  so.  Well,  I  want  you  to  come  out  with  us 
to-night  to  watch  him. 

Dearth.  Crack-in-my-eye-Tommy,  spy  on  my  host! 
And  such  a  harmless  litde  chap,  too.  Excuse  me,  Alice. 
Besides  I  have  an  engagement. 

Alice.  An  engagement — with  the  port  decanter,  I 
presume. 

Dearth.  A  good  guess,  but  wrong.  The  decanter  is 
now  but  an  empty  shell.  Still,  how  you  know  me!  My 
engagement  is  with  a  quiet  cigar  in  the  garden. 

Alice.  Your  hand  is  so  unsteady,  you  won't  be  able  to 
light  the  match. 

Dearth.  I  shall  just  manage.  [He  triumphantly  proves 
the  exact  truth  of  his  statement.] 

Alice.  A  nice  hand  for  an  artist! 

Dearth.  One  would  scarcely  call  me  an  artist  now- 
a-days. 

Alice.  Not  so  far  as  any  work  is  concerned. 

Dearth.  Not  so  far  as  having  any  more  pretty  dreams 
to  paint  is  concerned.  [Grinning  at  himself.]  Wonder 
why  I  have  become  such  a  waster,  Alice? 

Alice.  I  suppose  it  was  always  in  you. 

Dearth  [with  perhaps  e  glimpse  of  the  fishing-rod]. 
I  suppose  so;  and  yet  I  was  rather  a  good  sort  in  the 
days  when  I  went  courting  you. 


Alice.  Yes,  I  thought  so.  Unlucky  days  for  me,  as  it 
has  turned  out. 

Dearth  [heartily].  Yes,  a  bad  job  for  you.  [Puzzling 
unsteadily  over  himself.]  I  didn't  know  I  was  a  wrong 
'un  at  the  time;  thought  quite  well  of  myself,  thought  a 
vast  deal  more  of  you.  Crack-in-my-eye-Tommy,  how  I 
used  to  leap  out  of  bed  at  6  a.m.  all  agog  to  be  at  my 
easel;  blood  ran  through  my  veins  in  those  days.  And 
now  I'm  middle-aged  and  done  for.  Funny!  Don't  know 
how  it  has  come  about,  nor  what  has  made  the  music 
mute.  [Mildly  curious.]  When  did  you  begin  to  despise 
me,  Alice? 

Alice.  When  I  got  to  know  you  really,  Will;  a  long 
time  ago. 

Dearth  [bleary  of  eye].  Yes,  I  think  that  is  true.  It 
was  a  long  time  ago,  and  before  I  had  begun  to  despise 
myself.  It  wasn't  till  I  knew  you  had  no  opinion  of  me 
that  I  began  to  go  down  hill.  You  will  grant  that,  won't 
you;  and  that  I  did  try  for  a  bit  to  fight  on?  If  you  had 
cared  for  me  I  wouldn't  have  come  to  this,  surely  ? 

Alice.  Well,  I  found  I  didn't  care  for  you,  and  I  wasn't 
hypocrite  enough  to  pretend  I  did.  That's  blunt,  but  you 
used  to  admire  my  bluntness. 

Dearth.  The  bluntness  of  you,  the  adorable  wildness 
of  you,  you  untamed  thing!  There  were  never  any 
shades  in  you;  kiss  or  kill  was  your  motto,  Alice.  I  felt 
from  the  first  moment  I  saw  you  that  you  would  love 
me  or  knife  me. 

[Memoirs  of  their  shooting  star  flare  in  both  of 
them  for  as  long  as  a  sheet  of  paper  might  ta\e  to 
burn.] 

Alice.  I  didn't  knife  you. 

Dearth.  No.  I  suppose  that  was  where  you  made  the 
mistake.  It  is  hard  on  you,  old  lady.  [Becoming  watery.] 
I  suppose  it's  too  late  to  try  to  patch  things  up? 

Alice.  Let's  be  honest;  it  is  too  late,  Will. 

Dearth  [whose  tears  would  smell  of  brandy].  Perhaps 
if  we  had  had  children — Pity! 

Alice.  A  blessing  I  should  think,  seeing  what  sort  of 
a  father  they  would  have  had. 

Dearth  [ever  reasonable].  I  dare  say  you're  right. 
Well,  Alice,  I  know  that  somehow  it's  my  fault.  I'm 
sorry  for  you. 

Alice.  I'm  sorry  for  myself.  If  I  hadn't  married  you 
what  a  different  woman  I  should  be.  What  a  fool  I  was. 

Dearth.  Ah!  Three  things  they  say  come  not  back  to 
men  nor  women — the  spoken  word,  the  past  life  and  the 
neglected  opportunity.  Wonder  if  we  should  make  any 
more  of  them,  Alice,  if  they  did  come  back  to  us. 

Alice.  You  wouldn't. 

Dearth  [avoiding  a  hiccup].  I  guess  you're  right. 

Alice.  But  I 

Dearth  [sincerely].  Yes,  what  a  boon  for  you.  But  I 
hope  it's  not  Freddy  Finch-Fallowe  you  would  put  in 
my  place;  I  know  he  is  following  you  about  again.  [He 
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is  far  from  threatening  her,  he  has  too  beery  an  opinion 
of  himself  for  that.] 

Alice.  He  followed  me  about,  as  you  put  it,  before  I 
knew  you.  I  don't  know  why  I  quarrelled  with  him. 

Dearth.  Your  heart  told  you  that  he  was  no  good, 
Alice. 

Alice.  My  heart  told  me  that  you  were.  So  it  wasn't 
of  much  service  to  me,  my  heart! 

Dearth.  The  Honourable  Freddy  Finch-Fallowe  is  a 
rotter. 

Alice  [ever  inflammable].  You  are  certainly  an  au- 
thority on  the  subject. 

Dearth  [with  the  sad  smile  of  the  disillusioned].  You 
have  me  there.  After  which  brief,  but  pleasant,  litde 
connubial  chat,  he  pursued  his  dishonoured  way  into 
the  garden. 

[He  is  however  prevented  doing  so  for  the  moment 
by  the  return  of  the  others.   They  are  all  still  in 
their  dinner  clothes  though  wearing  wraps.  They 
crowd  in  through  the  door,  chattering.] 
Lob.  Here  they  are!  Are  you  ready,  dear  lady? 
Mrs.  Coade  [seeing  that  Dearth's  hand  is  on  the  win- 
dow curtains].  Are  you  not  coming  with  us  to  find  the 
wood,  Mr.  Dearth  ? 

Dearth.  Alas,  I  am  unavoidably  detained.  You  will 
find  me  in  the  garden  when  you  come  back. 

Joanna  [whose  sense  of  humour  has  been  restored]. 
If  we  ever  do  come  back! 

Dearth.  Precisely.  [With  a  groggy  bow.]  Should  we 
never  meet  again,  Alice,  fare  thee  well.  Purdie,  if  you 
find  the  tree  of  knowledge  in  the  wood  bring  me  back 
an  apple. 
Purdie.  I  promise. 

Lob.  Come  quickly.  Matey  mustn't  see  me.  [He  is 
turning  out  the  lights.] 

Lady  Caroline  [pouncing].  Matey?  What  difference 
would  that  make,  Lob? 
Lob.  He  would  take  me  off  to  bed;  it's  past  my  time. 
Coade  [not  the  least  gay  of  the  company].  You  know, 
old  fellow,  you  make  it  very  difficult  for  us  to  embark 
upon  this  adventure  in  the  proper  eerie  spirit. 
Dearth.  Well,  I'm  for  the  garden. 

[He  wal\s  to  the  window,  and  the  others  are  going 
out  by  the  door.  But  they  do  not  go.  There  is  a 
hitch  somewhere — at  the  window  apparently,  for 
Dearth,  having  begun  to  draw  the  curtains  apart 
lets  them  fall,  li\e  one  who  has  had  a  shoc\.  The 
others  remember  long  afterwards  his  grave  face  as 
he  came  quietly  bac\  and  put  his  cigar  on  the 
table.  The  room  is  in  darkness  save  for  the  light 
from  one  lamp.] 
Purdie  [wondering].  How,  now,  Dearth? 
Dearth.  What  is  it  we  get  in  that  wood,  Lob? 
Alice.  Ah,  he  won't  tell  us  that. 
Lob  [shrinking].  Come  on! 


Alice  [impressed  by  the  change  that  has  come  over 
her  husband].  Tell  us  first. 

Lob  [forced  to  the  disclosure].  They  say  diat  in  the 
wood  you  get  what  nearly  everybody  here  is  longing  for 
^second chance? 

[The  ladies  are  simultaneously  enlightened.] 
Joanna  [spea\ing  for  all].  So  that,is_^haL.Wf,  haYe  in  . 
comrnonl 

Coade  [with  gentle  regret].    I  have  often  thought, 
Coady,  that  if  I  had  a  second  chance  I  should  be  a  useful 
man  instead  of  just  a  nice  lazy  one. 
Alice  [morosely].  A  second  chance! 
Lob.  Come  on. 

Purdie  [gaily].  Yes,  to  the  wood — the  wood! 
Dearth  [as  they  are  going  out  by  the  door].  Stop,  why 
not  go  this  way? 

[He  pulls  the  curtains  apart,  and  there  comes  a  sud- 
den indrawing  of  breath  from  all,  for  no  garden  is 
there  now.  In  its  place  is  an  endless  wood  of  great 
trees;  the  nearest  of  them  has  come  close  to  the 
window.  It  is  a  sombre  wood,  with  splashes  of 
moonshine  and  of  blackness  standing  very  still 
in  it. 
The  party  in  the  drawing-room  are  very  still  also; 
there  is  scarcely  a  cry  or  a  movement.  It  is  perhaps 
strange  that  the  most  obviously  frightened  is  Lob 
who  calls  vainly  for  Matey.   The  first  articulate 
voice  is  Dearth's.] 
Dearth  [very  quietly].  Any  one  ready  to  risk  it? 
Purdie  [after  another  silence].  Of  course  there  is  noth- 
ing in  it — just 

Dearth  [grimly].  Of  course.  Going  out,  Purdie ? 

[Purdie  draws  bac\.] 
Mrs.  Dearth  [the  only  one  who  is  undaunted].   A 
second  chance!    [She  is  looking  at  her  husband.   They 
all  loo\  at  him  as  if  he  had  been  a  leader  once.] 

Dearth  [with  his  sweet  mournful  smile],  I  shall  be 
back  in  a  moment — probably. 

[As  he  passes  into  the  wood  his  hands  rise,  as  if  a 
hammer  had  tapped  him  on  the  forehead.  He  is 
soon  lost  to  view.] 
Lady  Caroline  [after  a  long  pause].  He  does  not  come 
back, 
Mrs.  Coade.  It's  horrible. 

[She  steals  off  by  the  door  to  her  room,  calling  to  her 
husband  to  do  likewise.  He  ta\es  a  step  after  her, 
and  stops  in  the  grip  of  the  two  words  that  holds 
them  all.  The  stillness  continues.  At  last  Mrs. 
Purdie  goes  out  into  the  wood,  her  hands  raised, 
and  is  swallowed  up  by  it.] 
Purdie.  Mabel! 

Alice  [sardonically].  You  will  have  to  go  now,  Mr. 
Purdie. 

[He  loo\s  at  Joanna,  and  they  go  out  together,  one 
tap  of  the  hammer  for  each.] 
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Lob.    That's  enough.    [Warningly.]    Don't  you  go, 
Mrs.  Dearth.  You'll  catch  it  if  you  go. 
Alice.  A  second  chance' 

[She  goes  out  unflinching.] 
Lady  Caroline.  One  would  like  to  know. 

[She  goes  out.  Mrs.  Coade's  voice  is  heard  from  the 
stair  calling  to  her  husband.  He  hesitates  but  fol- 
lows Lady  Caroline.   To  Lob  now  alone  comes 
Matey  with  a  tray  of  coffee  cups.] 
Matey  [as  he  places  his  tray  on  the  table].  It  is  past 
your  bed-time,  sir.    Say  good-night  to  the  ladies,  and 
come  along. 
Lob.  Matey,  look! 
[Matey  looks.] 
Matey  [shrinking].  Great  heavens,  then  it's  true! 
Lob.  Yes,  but  I — I  wasn't  sure. 

[Matey  approaches  the  window  cautiously  to  peer 
out,  and  his  master  gives  him  a  sudden  push  that 
propels  him  into  the  wood.  Lob's  bac\  is  toward 
us  as  he  stands  alone  staring  out  upon  the  un- 
sown. He  is  terrified  still;  yet  quivers  of  rapture 
are  running  up  and  down  his  little  frame.] 


ACT  II 

We  are  translated  to  the  depths  of  the  wood  in 
the  enchantment  of  a  moonlight  night.  In  some 
other  glade  a  nightingale  is  singing;  in  this  one, 
m  proud  motoring  attire,  recline  two  mortals  whom 
we  have  known  in  different  conditions;  the  sec- 
ond chance  has  converted  them  into  husband  and  wife. 
The  man,  of  gross  muddy  build,  lies  luxurious  on  his 
bac\  exuding  afff,uence,  a  prominent  part  of  him  heaving 
playfully,  life  some  little  wave  that  will  not  rest  in  a  .still 
sea.  A  handkerchief  over  his  face  conceals  from  us  what 
Colossus  he  may  be,  but  his  mate  is  our  Lady  Caroline. 
The  nightingale  trills  on,  and  Lady  Caroline  ta\es  up  its 
song. 

Lady  Caroline.  Is  it  not  a  lovely  night,  Jim.  Listen, 
my  own,  to  Philomel ;  he  is  saying  that  he  is  lately  mar- 
ried. So  are  we,  you  ducky  thing.  I  feel,  Jim,  that  I  am 
Rosalind  and  that  you  are  my  Orlando. 

[The  handkerchief  being  removed  Mr.  Matey  is 
revealed;  and  the  nightingale  see\s  some  farther 
tree.] 
Matey.  What  do  you  say  1  am,  Caroliny? 
Lady  Caroline  [clapping  her  hands].  My  own  one, 
don't  you  think  it  would  be  fun  if  we  were  to  write 
poems  about  each  other  and  pin  them  on  the  tree  trunks  ? 
Matey  [tolerantly].  Poems?  I  never  knew  such  a  lass 
for  high-flown  language. 
Lady  Caroline.  Your  lass,  dearest.  Jim's  lass. 


Matey  [pidling  her  ear].  And  don't  you  forget  it. 

Lady  Caroline  [with  the  curiosity  of  woman].  What 
would  you  do  if  I  were  to  forget  it,  great  bear  ? 

Matey.  Take  a  stick  to  you. 

Lady  Caroline  [so  proud  of  him],  I  love  to  hear  you 
talk  like  that;  it  is  so  virile.  I  always  knew  that  it  was 
a  master  I  needed. 

Matey.  It's  what  you  all  need. 

Lady  Caroline.  It  is,  it  is,  you  knowing  wretch. 

Matey.  Listen,  Caroliny.  [He  touches  his  money 
poc\et,  which  emits  a  crinkly  sound — the  squeak  of 
angels.]  That  is  what  gets  the  ladies. 

Lady  Caroline.  How  much  have  you  made  this  week, 
you  wonderful  man? 

Matey  [blandly].  Another  two  hundred  or  so.  That's 
all,  just  two  hundred  or  so. 

Lady  Caroline  [caressing  her  wedding  ring].  My 
dear  golden  fetter,  listen  to  him.  Kiss  my  fetter,  Jim. 

Matey.  Wait  till  I  light  this  cigar. 

Lady  Caroline.  Let  me  hold  the  darling  match. 

Matey.  Tidy-looking  Petitey  Corona,  this.  There  was 
a  time  when  one  of  that  sort  would  have  run  away  with 
two  days  of  my  screw. 

Lady  Caroline.  How  I  should  have  loved,  Jim,  to 
know  you  when  you  were  poor.  Fancy  your  having  once 
been  a  clerk. 

Matey  [remembering  Napoleon  and  others].  We  all 
have  our  beginnings.  But  it  wouldn't  have  mattered 
how  I  began,  Caroliny:  I  should  have  come  to  the  top 
just  the  same.  [Becoming  a  poet  himself.]  I  am  a  climber 
and  there  are  nails  in  my  boots  for  the  parties  beneath 
me.  Boots!  I  tell  you  if  I  had  been  a  bootmaker,  I  should 
have  been  the  first  bootmaker  in  London. 

Lady  Caroline  [a  humourist  at  last].  I  am  sure  you 
would,  Jim;  but  should  you  have  made  the  best 
boots? 

Matey  [uxoriously  wishing  that  others  could  have 
heard  this].  Very  good,  Caroliny;  that  is  the  neatest 
thing  I  have  heard  you  say.  But  it's  late;  we  had  best  be 
strolling  back  to  our  Rolls-Royce. 

Lady  Caroline  [as  they  rise],  I  do  hope  the  ground 
wasn't  damp. 

Matey.  Don't  matter  if  it  was;  I  was  lying  on  your 
rug. 

[Indeed  we  notice  now  that  he  has  had  all  the  rug, 
and  she  the  bare  ground.  Joanna  reaches  the 
glade,  now  an  unhappy  lady  who  has  got  what 
she  wanted.  She  is  in  country  dress  and  is  un- 
known to  them  as  they  are  to  her.]     . 

Who  is  the  mournful  party? 

Joanna  [hesitating].  I  wonder,  sir,  whether  you  hap- 
pen to  have  seen  my  husband?  I  have  lost  him  in  the 
wood. 

Matey.  We  are  strangers  in  these  parts  ourselves, 
missis.  Have  we  passed  any  one,  Caroliny? 
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Lady  Caroline  [coyly].  Should  we  have  noticed,  dear? 
Might  it  be  that  old  gent  over  there?  [After  the  delight- 
ful manner  of  those  happily  wed  she  has  already  picked 
up  many  of  her  lover's  favourite  words  and  phrases.] 
Joanna.  Oh  no,  my  husband  is  quite  young. 

[The  woodland er  referred  to  is  Mr.  Coade  in  gala 
costume;  at  his  mouth  a  whistle  he  has  made  him 
from  some  friendly  twig.  To  its  ravishing  music 
he  is  seen  pirouetting  charmingly  among  the  trees, 
his  new  occupation  ?\ 
Matey  [signing  to  the  unknown  that  he  is  wanted]. 
Seems  a  merry  old  cock.  Evening  to  you,  sir.  Do  you 
happen  to  have  seen  a  young  gendeman  in  the  wood 
lately,  all  by  himself,  and  looking  for  his  wife? 
Coade  [with  a  flourish  of  his  legs].  Can't  say  I  have. 
Joanna  [dolefully].  He  isn't  necessarily  by  himself; 
and  I  don't  know  that  he  is  looking  for  me.  There  may 
be  a  young  lady  with  him. 

[The  more  happily  married  lady  smiles,  and  Joanna 
is  quic^  to  ta\e  offence.] 
Joanna.  What  do  you  mean  by  that? 
Lady  Caroline  [neatly].  Oho — if  you  like  that  better. 
Matey.  Now,  now,  now — your  manners,  Caroliny. 
Coade.  Would  he  be  singing  or  dancing? 
Joanna.  Oh  no — at  least,  I  hope  not. 
Coade  [an  artist  to  the  tips].  Hope  not?  Odd!  If  he 
is  doing  neither  I  am  not  likely  to  notice  him,  but  if  I 
do,  what  name  shall  I  say? 
Joanna  [gloating  not].  Purdie;  I  am  Mrs.  Purdie. 
Coade.  I  will  try  to  keep  a  look-out,  and  if  I  see  him 
,  .  .  but  I  am  rather  occupied  at  present.  .  .  .  [The  ref- 
erence is  to  his  legs  and  a  new  step  they  are  acquiring. 
He  sways  this  way  and  that,  and,  whistle  to  lips,  minuets 
off  in  the  direction  of  Paradise.] 

Joanna  [looking  elsewhere].   I  am  sorry  I  troubled 
you.  I  see  him  now. 
Lady  Caroline.  Is  he  alone? 

[Joanna  glares  at  her.] 
Ah,  I  see  from  your  face  that  he  isn't. 
Matey  [who  has  his  wench  in  training],   Caroliny, 
no  awkward  questions.  Evening,  missis,  and  I  hope  you 
will  get  him  to  go  along  with  you  quiedy.    [Looking 
after  Coade.]  Watch  the  old  codger  dancing. 

[Light-hearted  as  children  they  dance  after  him, 
while  Joanna  behind  a  tree  awaits  her  lord.  Pur- 
die in  \nic\erboc\ers  approaches  with  misgivings 
to  makje  sure  that  his  Joanna  is  not  in  hiding,  and 
then  he  gambols  joyously  with  a  charming  confec- 
tion whose  name  is  Mabel.  They  chase  each  other 
from  tree  to  tree,  but  fortunately  not  round  Joan- 
na's tree?] 
Mabel  [as  he  catches  her].  No,  and  no,  and  no.   I 
don't  know  you  nearly  well  enough  for  that.  Besides, 
what  would  your  wife  say!  I  shall  begin  to  think  you 
are  a  very  dreadful  man,  Mr.  Purdie. 


Purdie  [whose  sincerity  is  not  to  be  questioned]. 
Surely  you  might  call  me  Jack  by  this  time. 

Mabel  [heaving].  Perhaps,  if  you  are  very  good,  Jack. 

Purdie  [of  noble  thoughts  compact].  If  only  Joanna 
were  more  like  you. 

Mabel.  Like  me?  You  mean  her  face?  It  is  a — well, 
if  it  is  not  precisely  pretty,  it  is  a  good  face.  [Hand- 
somely?] I  don't  mind  her  face  at  all.  I  am  glad  you 
have  got  such  a  dependable  little  wife,  Jack. 

Purdie  [gloomily].  Thanks. 

Mabel  [seated  with  a  moonbeam  in  her  lap].  What 
would  Joanna  have  said  if  she  had  seen  you  just  now? 

Purdie.  A  wife  should  be  incapable  of  jealousy. 

Mabel.  Joanna  jealous?  But  has  she  any  reason ?  Jack, 
tell  me,  who  is  the  woman? 

Purdie  [restraining  himself  by  a  mighty  effort,  for  he 
wishes  always  to  be  true  to  Joanna].  Shall  I,  Mabel, 
shall  I? 

Mabel  [faltering,  yet  not  wholly  giving  up  the  chase]. 
I  can't  think  who  she  is.  Have  I  ever  seen  her  ? 

Purdie.  Every  time  you  look  in  a  mirror. 

Mabel  [with  her  head  on  one  side].  How  odd,  Jack, 
that  can't  be;  when  I  look  in  a  mirror  I  see  only  myself. 

Purdie  [gloating].  How  adorably  innocent  you  are, 
Mabel.  Joanna  would  have  guessed  at  once. 

[Slowly  his  meaning  comes  to  her,  and  she  is 
appalled.] 

Mabel.  Not  that! 

Purdie  [aflame].  Shall  I  tell  you  now? 

Mabel  [palpitating  exquisitely].  I  don't  know,  I  am 
not  sure.  Jack,  try  not  to  say  it,  but  if  you  feel  you  must, 
say  it  in  such  a  way  that  it  would  not  hurt  the  feelings 
of  Joanna  if  she  happened  to  be  passing  by,  as  she 
nearly  always  is. 

[A  little  moan  from  Joanna's  tree  is  unnoticed.] 

Purdue.  I  would  rather  not  say  it  at  all  than  that  way. 
[He  is  touchingly  anxious  that  she  should  kjtow  him  as 
he  really  is.]  I  don't  know,  Mabel,  whether  you  have 
noticed  that  I  am  not  like  other  men.  [He  goes  deeply 
into  the  very  structure  of  his  being.]  All  my  life  I  have 
been  a  soul  that  has  had  to  walk  alone.  Even  as  a  child 
I  had  no  hope  that  it  would  be  otherwise.  I  distincdy 
remember  when  I  was  six  thinking  how  unlike  other 
children  I  was.  Before  I  was  twelve  I  suffered  from  ter- 
rible self -depreciation ;  I  do  so  still.  I  suppose  there  never 
was  a  man  who  had  a  more  lowly  opinion  of  himself. 

Mabel.  Jack,  you  who  are  so  universally  admired. 

Purdie.  That  doesn't  help;  I  remain  my  own  judge.  I 
am  afraid  I  am  a  dark  spirit,  Mabel.  Yes,  yes,  my  dear, 
let  me  leave  nothing  untold  however  it  may  damage  me 
in  your  eyes.  Your  eyes!  I  cannot  remember  a  time  when 
I  did  not  think  of  Love  as  a  great  consuming  passion;  I 
visualised  it,  Mabel,  as  perhaps  few  have  done,  but  al- 
ways as  the  abounding  joy  that  could  come  to  others  but 
never  to  me.  I  expected  too  much  of  women:  I  suppose 
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I  was  touched  to  finer  issues  than  most.  That  has  been 
my  tragedy. 

Mabel.  Then  you  met  Joanna. 

Purdie.  Then  I  met  Joanna.  Yes!  Foolishly,  as  I  now 
see,  I  thought  she  would  understand  that  I  was  far  too 
deep  a  nature  really  to  mean  the  little  things  I  sometimes 
said  to  her.  I  suppose  a  man  was  never  placed  in  such  a 
position  before.  What  was  I  to  do?  Remember,  I  was 
always  certain  that  the  ideal  love  could  never  come  to 
me.  Whatever  the  circumstances,  I  was  convinced  that 
my  soul  must  walk  alone. 

Mabel.  Joanna,  how  could  you. 

Purdie  [firmly].  Not  a  word  against  her,  Mabel;  if 
blame  there  is  the  blame  is  mine. 

Mabel.  And  so  you  married  her. 

Purdie.  And  so  I  married  her. 

Mabel.  Out  of  pity. 

Purdie.  I  felt  it  was  a  man's  part.  I  was  such  a  child  in 
worldly  matters  that  it  was  pleasant  to  me  to  have  the 
right  to  pay  a  woman's  bills;  I  enjoyed  seeing  her  gar- 
ments lying  about  on  my  chairs.  In  time  that  exultation 
wore  off.  But  I  was  not  unhappy,  I  didn't  expect  much, 
I  was  always  so  sure  that  no  woman  could  ever  plumb 
the  well  of  my  emotions. 

Mabel.  Then  you  met  me. 

Purdie.  Then  I  met  you. 

Mabel.  Too  late — never — forever — forever — never. 
They  are  the  saddest  words  in  the  English  tongue. 

Purdie.  At  the  time  I  thought  a  still  sadder  word  was 
Joanna. 

Mabel.  What  was  it  you  saw  in  me  that  made  you  love 
me? 

Purdie  [plumbing  the  well  of  his  emotions].  I  think  it 
was  the  feeling  that  you  are  so  like  myself. 

Mabel  [with  great  eyes].  Have  you  noticed  that, 
Jack?    Sometimes  it  has  almost  terrified  me. 

Purdie.  We  think  the  same  thoughts;  we  are  not  two, 
Mabel;  we  are  one.  Your  hair 

Mabel.  Joanna  knows  you  admire  it,  and  for  a  week 
she  did  hers  in  the  same  way. 

Purdie.  I  never  noticed. 

Mabel.  That  was  why  she  gave  it  up.  And  it  didn't 
really  suit  her.  [Ruminating.]  I  can't  think  of  a  good 
way  of  doing  dear  Joanna's  hair.  What  is  t^iat  you  are 
muttering  to  yourself,  Jack  ?  Don't  keep  anything  from 
me. 

Purdie.  I  v/as  repeating  a  poem  I  have  written:  it  is 
in  two  words,  'Mabel  Purdie.'  May  I  teach  it  to  you, 
sweet :  say  'Mabel  Purdie'  to  me. 

Mabel  [timidly  covering  his  mouth  with  her  little 
hand].  If  I  were  to  say  it,  Jack,  I  should  be  false  to  Jo- 
anna :  never  ask  me  to  be  that.  Let  us  go  on. 

Purdie  [merciless  in  his  passion].  Say  it,  Mabel,  say  it. 
See  I  write  it  on  die  ground  with  your  sunshade. 

Mabel.  If  it  could  be!   Jack,  I'll  whisper  it  to  you. 


[She  is  whispering  it  as  they  wander,  not  two  fan 
one,  farther  into  the  forest,  ardently  believing  in 
themselves;  they  are  not  hypocrites.  The  some- 
what bedraggled  figure  of  Joanna  follows  them, 
and  the  nightingale  resumes  his  love-song.  'That's 
all  you  \now,  you  bird  I'  things  Joanna  cynically. 
The  nightingale,  however,  is  not  singing  for  them 
nor  for  her,  but  for  another  pair  he  has  espied 
below.  They  are  racing,  the  prize  to  be  for  the 
one  who  first  finds  the  spot  where  the  easel  was 
put  up  last  flight.  The  hobbledehoy  is  sure  to  be 
the  winner,  for  she  is  less  laden,  and  the  father 
loses  time  by  singing  as  he  comes.  Also  she  is  all 
legs  and  she  started  ahead.  Brambles  adhere  to 
her,  one  boot  has  been  in  the  water  and  she  has  as 
many  freezes  as  there  are  stars  in  heaven.  She  is 
as  lovely  as  you  thin\  she  is,  and  she  is  aged  the 
moment  when  you  li\e  your  daughter  best.  A 
hoot  of  triumph  from  her  brings  her  father  to  the 
spot.] 
Margaret.  Daddy,  Daddy.  I  have  won.  Here  is  the 
place.  Crack-in-my-eye-Tommy! 

[He  comes.    Crac\-in-my-eye-Tommy,  this  engag- 
ing fellow  in  tweeds  is  Mr.  Dearth,  ablaze  in  hap- 
piness and  health  and  a  daughter*  He  finishes  his 
song,  pic\ed  up  in  the  Latin  Quarter.] 
Dearth.   Yes,  that  is  the  tree  I  stuck  my  easel  under 
last  night,  and  behold  the  blessed  moon  behaving  more 
gorgeously  than  ever.  I  am  sorry  to  have  kept  you  wait- 
ing, old  moon;  but  you  ought  to  know  by  now  how 
time  passes.  Now,  keep  still,  while  I  hand  you  down  to 
posterity. 

[The  easel  is  erected,  Margaret  helping  by  getting 
in  the  way.] 
Margaret  [critical,  as  an  artist's  daughter  should  be]. 
The  moon  is  rather  pale  to-night,  isn't  she? 
Dearth.  Comes  of  keeping  late  hours. 
Margaret  [showing  off].  Daddy,  watch  me,  look  at 
me.  Please,  sweet  moon,  a  pleasant  expression.  No,  no, 
not  as  if  you  were  sitting  for  it;  that  is  too  professional. 
That  is  better;  thank  you.  Now  keep  it.   That  is  the 
sort  of  thing  you  say  to  them,  Dad. 

Dearth  [quickly  at  worJ(].  I  oughtn't  to  have  brought 
you  out  so  late;  you  should  be  tucked  up  in  your  cosy 
bed  at  home. 

Margaret  [pursuing  a  squirrel  that  isn't  there].  With 
the  pillow  anyhow. 
Dearth.  Except  in  its  proper  place. 
Margaret  [wetting  the  other  foot].   And  the  sheet 
over  my  face. 
Dearth.  Where  it  oughtn't  to  be. 
Margaret  [more  or  less  upside  down].  And  Daddy 
tiptoeing  in  to  take  it  off. 
Dearth.  Which  is  more  than  you  deserve. 
Margaret  [in  a  tree].  Then  why  does  he  stand  so  long 
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at  the  door?    And  before  he  has  gone  she  bursts  out 
laughing,  for  she  has  been  awake  all  the  time. 

Dearth.  That's  about  it.  What  a  life!  But  I  oughtn't 
to  have  brought  you  here..  Best  to  have  the  sheet  over 
you  when  the  moon  is  about;  moonlight  is  bad  for  little 
daughters. 

Margaret  [pelting  him  with  nuts].  I  can't  sleep  when 
the  moon's  at  the  full;  she  keeps  calling  to  me  to  get  up. 
Perhaps  I  am  her  daughter  too. 

Dearth.  Gad,  you  look  it  to-night. 

Margaret.  Do  I?  Then  can't  you  psint  me  into  the 
picture  as  well  as  Mamma?  You  could  call  it  'A  Mother 
and  Daughter'  or  simply  'Two  ladies,'  if  the  moon  thinks 
that  calling  me  her  daughter  would  make  her  seem  too 
old. 

Dearth.  O  matre  pulchra  filia  pulchrior.  That  means, 
eO  Moon — more  beautiful  than  any  twopenny-halfpenny 
daughter.' 

Margaret  [emerging  in  an  unexpected  place}.  Daddy, 
do  you  really  prefer  her? 

Dearth.  'Sh!  She's  not  a  patch  on  you;  it's  the  sort  of 
thing  we  say  to  our  zitters  to  keep  them  in  good  humour. 
[He  surveys  ruefully  a  great  stain  on  her  froc\.]  I  wish 
to  heaven,  Margaret,  we  were  not  both  so  fond  of  apple- 
tart.  And  what's  this!   [Catching  hold  of  her  s\irt.] 

Margaret  [unnecessarily].  It's  a  tear. 

Dearth.  I  should  think  it  is  a  tear. 

Margaret.  That  boy  at  the  farm  did  it.  He  kept  call- 
ing Snubs  after  me,  but  I  got  him  down  and  kicked  him 
in  the  stomach.  He  is  rather  a  jolly  boy. 

Dearth.  He  sounds  it.  Ye  Gods,  what  a  night! 

Margaret  [considering  the  picture].  And  what  a 
moon!  Dad,  she  is  not  quite  so  fine  as  that. 

Dearth.  'Sh!  I  have  touched  her  up. 

Margaret,  Dad,  Dad — what  a  funny  man! 

[She  has  seen  Mr.  Coade  with  whistle,  enlivening 
the  wood.  He  pirouettes  round  them  and  departs 
to  add  to  the  happiness  of  others.  Margaubt  gives 
an  excellent  imitation  of  him  at  which  her  father 
shakes  Ms  head,  then  reprehensively  joins  in 
the  dance.  Her  mood  changes,  she  clings  to 
him.] 

Margaret.  Hold  me  tight.  Daddy,  I'm  frightened.  I 
think  they  want  to  take  you  away  from  me. 

Dearth.  Who,  gosling? 

Margaret.  I  don't  know.  It's  too  lovely,  Daddy;  I 
won't  be  able  to  keep  hold  of  it. 

Dearth.  What  is? 

Margaret.  The  world — everything — and  you,  Daddy, 
most  of  all.  Things  that  are  too  beautiful  can't  last. 

Dearth  [who  \nows  it].  Now,  how  did  you  find  that 
out? 

Margaret  [still  in  his  arms].  I  don't  know,  Daddy,  am 
I  sometimes  stranger  than  other  people's  daughters? 

Dearth.  More  of  a  madcap,  £>erha£)s. 


Margaret  [solemnly].  Do  you  think  I  am  sometimes 
too  full  of  gladness  ? 

Dearth.  My  sweetheart,  you  do  sometimes  run  over 
with  it.   [He  is  at  his  easel  again.] 

Margaret  [persisting].  To  be  very  gay,  dearest  dear, 
is  so  near  to  being  very  sad. 

Dearth  [who  \nows  it].  How  did  you  find  that  out, 
child? 

Margaret.  I  don't  know.  From  something  in  me 
that's  afraid.  [Unexpectedly.]  Daddy,  what  is  a  'might- 
have-been'? 

Dearth.  A  might-have-been?  They  are  ghosts,  Mar- 
garet. I  daresay  I  'might  have  been'  a  great  swell  of  a 
painter,  instead  of  just  this  uncommonly  happy  nobody. 
Or  again,  I  might  have  been  a  worthless  idle  waster  of  a 
fellow. 

Margaret  [laughing].  You! 

Dearth.  Who  knows?  Some  little  kink  in  me  might 
have  set  me  off  on  the  wrong  road.  And  that  poor  soul 
I  might  so  easily  have  been  might  have  had  no  Margaret. 
My  word,  I'm  sorry  for  him. 

Margaret.  So  am  I.  [She  conceives  a  funny  picture.] 
The  poor  old  Daddy,  wandering  about  the  world  with- 
out me! 

Dearth.  And  there  are  other  'might-have-beens' — 
lovely  ones,  but  intangible.  Shades,  Margaret,  made  of 
sad  folk's  thoughts. 

Margaret  [jigging  about].  I  am  so  glad  I  am  not  a 
shade.  How  awful  it  would  be,  Daddy,  to  wake  up  and 
find  one  wasn't  alive. 

Dearth,  ft  would,  dear. 

Margaret.  Daddy,  wouldn't  it  be  awful.  I  think  men 
need  daughters. 

Dearth.  They  do. 

Margaret.  Especially  artists. 

Dearth.  Yes,  especially  artists. 

Margaret.  Especially  artists. 

Dearth.  Especially  artists. 

Margaret  [covering  herself  with  leaves  and  \ic\ing 
them  off].  Fame  is  not  everything. 

Dearth.  Fame  is  rot;  daughters  are  the  thing. 

Margaret.  Daughters  are  the  thing. 

Dearth.  Daughters  are  the  diing. 

Margaret.  I  wonder  if  sons  would  be  even  nicer  ? 

Dearth.  Not  a  patch  on  daughters.  The  awful  thing 
about  a  son  is  that  never,  never — at  least,  from  the  day 
he  goes  to  school — can  you  tell  him  that  you  rather  like 
him.  By  the  time  he  is  ten  you  can't  even  take  him  on 
your  knee.  Sons  are  not  worth  having,  Margaret.  Signed 
W.  Dearth. 

Margaret.  But  if  you  were  a  mother,  Dad,  I  daresay 
he  would  let  you  do  it. 

Dearth.  Think  so? 

Margaret.  I  mean  when  no  one  was  looking.  Sons 
are  not  so  bad.  Signed,  M.  Dearth.  But  I'm  glad  you 
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prefer  daughters.  [She  wor\s  ha-  way  toward  him  on 
her  \nees,  making  the  tear  larger.']  At  what  age  are  we 
nicest,  Daddy?  [She  has  constantly  to  repeat  her  ques- 
tions, he  is  so  engaged  with  his  moon.]  Hie,  Daddy,  at 
what  age  are  we  nicest?  Daddy,  hie,  hie,  at  what  age 
are  we  nicest? 

Dearth.  Eh?  That's  a  poser.  I  think  you  were  nicest 
when  you  were  two  and  knew  your  alphabet  up  to  G 
but  fell  over  at  H.  No,  you  were  best  when  you  were 
half -past  three;  or  just  before  you  struck  six;  or  in  the 
mumps  year,  when  I  asked  you  in  the  early  morning 
how  you  were  and  you  said  solemnly  1  haven't  tried 
yet.' 

Margaret  [awestruc^].  Did  I? 

Dearth.  Such  was  your  answer.  [Struggling  with  the 
momentous  question.]  But  I  am  not  sure  that  chicken- 
pox  doesn't  beat  mumps.  Oh  Lord,  I'm  all  wrong.  The 
nicest  time  in  a  father's  life  is  the  year  before  she  puts  up 
her  hair. 

Margaret  [topheavy  with  pride  in  herself.]  1  suppose 
that  is  a  splendid  time.  But  there's  a  nicer  year  coming 
to  you.  Daddy,  there  is  a  nicer  year  coming  to  you. 

Dearth.  Is  there,  darling? 

Margaret.  Daddy,  the  year  she  does  put  up  her  hair! 

Dearth  [with  arrested  brush].  Puts  it  up  for  ever? 
You  know,  I  am  afraid  that  when  the  day  for  that  comes 
I  shan't  be  able  to  stand  it.  It  will  be  too  exciting.  My 
poor  heart,  Margaret. 

Margaret  [rushing  at  him].  No,  no,  it  will  be  lucky 
you,  for  it  isn't  to  be  a  bit  like  that.  I  am  to  be  3  girl  and 
woman  day  about  for  the  first  year.  You  will  never  know 
which  I  am  till  you  look  at  my  hair.  And  even  then  you 
won't  know,  for  if  it  is  down  I  shal]  put  it  up,  and  if  it 
is  up  I  shall  put  it  down.  And  so  my  Daddy  will  gradu- 
ally get  used  to  the  idea. 

Dearth  [wryly].  I  see  you  have  been  thinking  it 
out. 

Margaret  [gleaming],  I  have  been  doing  more  th;in 
that.  Shut  your  eyes,  Dad,  and  I  shall  give  you  a  glimpse 
into  the  future. 

Dearth.  I  don't  know  that  I  want  that:  the  present 
is  so  good. 

Margaret.  Shut  your  eyes,  please. 

Dearth.  No,  Margaret. 

Margaret.  Please,  Daddy. 

Dearth.  Oh,  all  right.  They  are  shut. 

Margaret.  Don't  open  them  till  I  tell  you.  What  fin- 
ger is  that? 

Dearth.  The  dirty  one. 

Margaret  [on  her  \nees  among  the  leaves].  Daddy, 
now  I  am  putting  up  my  hair.  I  have  got  such  a  darling 
of  a  mirror.  It  is  such  a  darling  mirror  I've  got,  Dad. 
Dad,  don't  look.  I  shall  tell  you  about  it.  It  is  a  litde 
pool  of  water.  I  wish  we  could  take  it  home  and  hang  it 
up.  Of  course  the  moment  my  hair  is  up  there  will  be 


other  changes  also;  for  instance,  1  shall  talk  quite  diflfer- 
endy. 

Dearth.  Pooh.  Where  are  my  matches,  dear? 

Margaret.  Top  pocket,  waistcoat. 

Dearth  [trying  to  light  his  pipe  in  darkjiess].  You 
were  meaning  to  frighten  me  just  now. 

Margaret.   No.   I  am  just  preparing  you.   You  see, 
darling,  I  can't  cajil  you  Dad  when  my  hair  is  up.  I  diink 
I  shall  call  you  Parent. 
[He  growls.] 

Parent  dear,  do  you  remember  the  days  when  your 
Margaret  was  a  slip  of  a  girl,  and  sat  on  your  knee?  How 
foolish  we  were,  Parent,  in  those  distant  days. 

Dearth.  Shut  up,  Margaret. 

Margaret.  Now  I  must  be  more  distant  to  you;  more 
like  a  boy  who  could  not  sit  on  your  knee  any  more. 

Dearth,  See  here,  I  want  to  go  on  painting.  Shall  I 
look  now?  t 

Margaret.  I  am  not  quite  sure  whether  I  want  you  to. 
It  makes  such  a  difference.  Perhaps  you  won't  know  me. 
Even  the  pool  is  looking  a  little  scared.  [The  change  in 
her  voice  ma\es  him  open  his  eyes  quickly.  She  confronts 
him  shyly.]  What  do  you  think?  Will  I  do? 

Dearth.  Stand  still,  dear,  and  let  me  look  my  fill.  The 
Margaret  that  is  to  be. 

Margaret  [the  change  in  his  voice  falling  clammy  on 
her].  You'll  see  me  often  enough,  Daddy,  like  this,  so 
you  don't  need  to  look  your  fill.  You  are  looking  as  long 
as  if  this  were  to  be  the  only  time. 

Dearth  [with  an  odd  tremor].  Was  I?  Surely  it  isn't 
to  be  that. 

Margaret.  Be  gay,  Dad.  [Bumping  into  him  and 
round  him  and  over  him.]  You  will  be  sick  of  Margaret 
with  her  hair  up  before  you  are  done  with  her. 

Dearth.  I  expect  so. 

Margaret.  Shut  up,  Daddy  [She  waggles  her  head, 
and  down  comes  her  hair.]  Daddy,  I  know  what  you  are 
thinking  of.  You  are  thinking  what  a  handful  she  is 
going  to  be. 

Dearth.  Well,  I  guess  she  is. 

Margaret  [surveying  him  from  another  angle].  Now 
you  are  thinking  about — about  my  being  in  love  some 
day. 

Dearth  [with  unnecessary  warmth].  Rot! 

Margaret  [reassuringly].  I  won't,  you  know;  no, 
never.  Oh,  I  have  quite  decided,  so  don't  be  afraid.  [Dis- 
ordering his  hair.]  Will  you  hate  him  at  first,  Daddy? 
Daddy,  will  you  hate  him?  Will  you  hate  him,  Daddy ? 

Dearth  [at  wor}(\.  Whom? 

Margaret.  Well,  if  there  was? 

Dearth.  If  there  was  what,  darling? 

Margaret.  You  know  the  kind  of  thing  I  mean,  quite 
well.  Would  you  hate  him  at  first? 

Dearth.  I  hope  not.  I  should  want  to  strangle  him, 
but  I  wouldn't  hate  him. 
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Margaret.  /  would.  That  is  to  say,  if  I  liked  him. 

Dearth.  If  you  liked  him  how  could  you  hate  him? 

Margaret.  For  daring! 

Dearth.  Daring  what? 

Margaret.  You  know.  [Sighing.]  But  of  course  I 
shall  have  no  say  in  the  matter.  You  will  do  it  all.  You 
do  everything  for  me. 

Dearth  [with  a  groan].  I  can't  help  it. 

Margaret.  You  will  even  write  my  love-letters,  if  I 
ever  have  any  to  write,  which  I  won't. 

Dearth  [ashamed].  Surely  to  goodness,  Margaret,  I 
will  leave  you  alone  to  do  that! 

Margaret.  Not  you;  you  will  try  to,  but  you  won't 
be  able. 

Dearth  [in  a  hopeless  attempt  at  self-defence].  I  want 
you,  you  see,  to  do  everything  exquisitely.  I  do  wish  I 
could  leave  you  to  do  things  a  little  more  for  yourself.  I 
suppose  it's  owing  to  my  having  had  to  be  father  and 
mother  both.  I  knew  nothing  practically  about  the 
bringing  up  of  children,  and  of  course  I  couldn't  trust 
you  to  a  nurse. 

Margaret  [severely].  Not  you;  so  sure  you  could  do 
it  better  yourself.  That's  you  all  over.  Daddy,  do  you 
remember  how  you  taught  me  to  balance  a  biscuit  on 
my  nose,  like  a  puppy  ? 

Dearth  [sadly].  Did  I? 

Margaret.  You  called  me  Rover. 

Dearth.  I  deny  that. 

Margaret.  And  when  you  said  'snap'  I  caught  the 
biscuit  in  my  mouth. 

Dearth.  Horrible. 

Margaret  [gleaming].  Daddy,  I  can  do  it  still!  [Put- 
ting a  biscuit  on  her  nose.]  Here  is  the  last  of  my  supper. 
Say  'snap,'  Daddy. 

Dearth.  Not  I. 

Margaret.  Say  'snap,'  please. 

Dearth.  I  refuse. 

Margaret.  Daddy! 

Dearth.  Snap. 

[She  catches  the  biscuit  in  her  mouth.] 

Let  that  be  the  last  time,  Margaret. 

Margaret.  Except  just  once  more.  I  don't  mean  now, 
but  when  my  hair  is  really  up.  If  I  should  ever  have  a — 
a  Margaret  of  my  own,  come  in  and  see  me,  Daddy,  in 
my  white  bed,  and  say  'snap' — and  I'll  have  the  biscuit 
ready. 

Dearth  [turning  away  his  head].  Right  O. 

Margaret.  Dad,  if  I  ever  should  marry,  not  that  I  will 
but  if  I  should — at  the  marriage  ceremony  will  you  let 
me  be  the  one  who  says  'I  do'? 

Dearth.  I  suppose  I  deserve  this. 

Margaret  [coaxingly].  You  think  I'm  pretty,  don't 
you,  Dad,  whatever  other  people  say? 

Dearth.  Not  so  bad. 

Margaret.  I  \now  I  have  nice  ears. 


Dearth.  They  are  all  right  now,  but  I  had  to  work  on 
them  for  months. 

Margaret.  You  don't  mean  to  say  that  you  did  my 
ears? 

Dearth.  Rather! 

Margaret  [grown  humble].  My  dimple  is  my  own. 

Dearth.  I  am  glad  you  think  so.  I  wore  out  the  point 
of  my  little  finger  over  that  dimple. 

Margaret.  Even  my  dimple!  Have  I  anything  that  is 
really  mine?   A  bit  of  my  nose  or  anything? 

Dearth.  When  you  were  a  babe  you  had  a  laugh  that 
was  all  your  own. 

Margaret.  Haven't  I  it  now? 

Dearth.  It's  gone.  [He  looJ^s  ruefully  at  her.]  I'll 
tell  you  how  it  went.  We  were  fishing  in  a  stream — 
that  is  to  say,  I  was  wading  and  you  were  sitting  on  my 
shoulders  holding  the  rod.  We  didn't  catch  anything. 
Somehow  or  another — I  can't  think  how  I  did  it — you 
irritated  me,  and  I  answered  you  sharply. 

Margaret  [gasping],  I  can't  believe  that. 

Dearth.  Yes,  it  sounds  extraordinary,  but  I  did.  It 
gave  you  a  shock,  and,  for  the  moment,  the  world  no 
longer  seemed  a  safe  place  to  you;  your  faith  in  me  had 
always  made  it  safe  till  then.  You  were  suddenly  not 
even  sure  of  your  bread  and  butter,  and  a  frightened 
tear  came  to  your  eyes.  I  was  in  a  nice  state  about  it,  I 
can  tell  you.  [He  is  in  a  nice  state  about  it  still.] 

Margaret.  Silly!  [Bewildered.]  But  what  has  that  to 
do  with  my  laugh,  Daddy? 

Dearth.  The  laugh  that  children  are  born  with  lasts 
just  so  long  as  they  have  perfect  faith.  To  think  that  it 
was  I  who  robbed  you  of  yours! 

Margaret.  Don't,  dear.  I  am  sure  the  laugh  just  went 
off  with  the  tear  to  comfort  it,  and  they  have  been  play- 
ing about  that  stream  ever  since.  They  have  quite  for- 
gotten us,  so  why  should  we  remember  them.  Cheeky 
little  beasts!  Shall  I  tell  you  my  farthest  back  recollec- 
tion? [In  some  awe.]  I  remember  the  first  time  I  saw 
the  stars.  I  had  never  seen  night,  and  then  I  saw  it  and 
the  stars  together.  Crack-in-my-eye-Tommy,  it  isn't 
every  one  who  can  boast  of  such  a  lovely,  lovely,  recol- 
lection for  their  earliest,  is  it? 

Dearth.  I  was  determined  your  earliest  should  be  a 
good  one. 

Margaret  [blandly].  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  planned 
it? 

Dearth.  Rather!  Most  people's  earliest  recollection  is 
of  some  trivial  thing;  how  they  cut  their  finger,  or  lost 
a  piece  of  string.  I  was  resolved  my  Margaret's  should 
be  something  bigger.  I  was  poor,  but  I  could  give  her 
the  stars. 

Margaret  [clutching  him  round  the  legs].  Oh,  how 
you  love  me,  Daddikins. 

Dearth.  Yes,  I  do,  rather. 

[A  vagrant  woman  has  wandered  In  their  direr- 
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tion,  one  whom  the  shrill  winds  of  life  have 
lashed  and  bled;  here  and  there  ragged  graces 
still  cling  to  her,  and  unruly  passion  smoulders, 
but  she,  once  a  dear,  fierce  rebel,  with  eyes  of 
storm,  is  now  first  of  all  a  whimperer.  She  and 
they  meet  as  strangers.] 

Margaret  [nicely,  as  becomes  an  artist's  daughter.] 
Good  evening. 

Alice.  Good  evening,  Missy;  evening,  Mister. 

Dearth  [seeing  that  her  eyes  search  the  ground]. 
Lost  anything? 

Alice.  Sometimes  when  the  tourists  have  had  their 
sandwiches  there  are  bits  left  over,  and  they  squeeze 
them  between  the  roots  to  keep  the  place  tidy.  I  am 
looking  for  bits. 

Dearth.  You  don't  tell  me  you  are  as  hungry  as  that? 

Alice  [with  spirit'].  Try  me.  [Strange  that  he  should 
not  \now  that  once  loved  hus\y  voice.] 

Margaret  [rushing  at  her  father  and  feeling  all  his 
pockets.]   Daddy,  that  was  my  last  biscuit! 

Dearth.  We  must  think  of  something  else. 

Margaret  [taking  her  hand].  Yes,  wait  a  bit,  we  are 
sure  to  think  of  something.  Daddy,  think  of  some- 
thing. 

Alice  [sharply].  Your  father  doesn't  like  you  to  touch 
the  likes  of  me. 

Margaret.  Oh  yes,  he  does.  [Defiantly.]  And  if  he 
didn't,  I'd  do  it  all  the  same.  This  is  a  bit  of  myself, 
Daddy. 

Dearth.  That  is  all  you  know. 

Alice  [whining].  You  needn't  be  angry  with  her, 
Mister;  I'm  all  right. 

Dearth.  I  am  not  angry  with  her;  I  am  very  sorry 
for  you. 

Alice  [flaring].  If  I  had  my  rights,  I  would  be  as  good 
as  you — and  better. 

Dearth.  I  daresay. 

Alice.  I  have  had  men-servants  and  a  motor-car. 

Dearth.  Margaret  and  I  never  rose  to  that. 

Margaret  [stung].  I  have  been  in  a  taxi  several  times, 
and  Dad  often  gets  telegrams. 

Dearth.  Margaret! 

Margaret.  I'm  sorry  I  boasted. 

Alice.  That's  nothing.  I  have  a  town  house — at  least 
I  had  ...  At  any  rate  he  said  there  was  a  town  house. 

Margaret  [interested].  Fancy  his  not  knowing  for 
certain. 

Alice.  The  Honourable  Mrs.  Finch-Fallowe — that's 
who  I  am. 

Margaret  [cordially].  It's  a  lovely  name. 

Alice.  Curse  him. 

Margaret.  Don't  you  like  him? 

Dearth.  We  won't  go  into  that.  I  have  nothing  to  do 
with  your  past,  but  I  wish  we  had  some  food  to  ofTer 
you. 


Alice.  You  haven't  a  flask? 

Dearth.  No,  I  don't  take  anything  myself.  But  let 
me  see.  .  .  . 

Margaret  [sparkling].  I  know!  You  said  we  had  five 
pounds.  [To  the  needy  one.]  Would  you  like  five 
pounds? 

Dearth.  Darling,  don't  be  stupid;  we  haven't  paid 
our  bill  at  the  inn. 

Alice  [with  bravado].  All  right;  I  never  asked  you 
for  anything. 

Dearth.  Don't  take  me  up  in  that  way:  I  have  had 
my  ups  and  downs  myself.  Here  is  ten  bob  and  wel- 
come. 

[He  surreptitiously  slips  a  coin  into  Margaret's 
hand.] 

Margaret.  And  I  have  half  a  crown.  It  is  quite  easy 
for  us.  Dad  will  be  getting  another  fiver  any  day.  You 
can't  think  how  exciting  it  is  when  the  fiver  comes  in; 
we  dance  and  then  we  run  out  and  buy  chops. 

Dearth.  Margaret! 

Alice.  It's  kind  of  you.  I'm  richer  this  minute  than  I 
have  been  for  many  a  day. 

Dearth.  It's  nothing;  I  am  sure  you  would  do  the 
same  for  us. 

Alice.  I  wish  I  was  as  sure. 

Dearth.  Of  course  you  would.  Glad  to  be  of  any  help. 
Get  some  victuals  as  quickly  as  you  can.  Best  of  wishes, 
ma'am,  and  may  your  luck  change. 

Alice.  Same  to  you,  and  may  yours  go  on. 

Margaret.  Good-night. 

Alice.  What  is  her  name,  Mister? 

Dearth  [who  has  returned  to  his  easel],  Margaret. 

Alice.  Margaret.  You  drew  something  good  out  of 
the  lucky  bag  when  you  got  her,  Mister. 

Dearth.  Yes. 

Alice.  Take  care  of  her;  they  are  easily  lost. 
[She  shuffles  away.] 

Dearth.  Poor  soul.  I  expect  she  has  had  a  rough  time, 
and  that  some  man  is  to  blame  for  it — pardy,  at  any 
rate.  [Restless.]  That  woman  rather  affects  me,  Mar- 
garet;  I  don't  know  why.  Didn't  you  like  her  husky 
voice?  [He  goes  on  painting.]  I  say,  Margaret,  we  lucky 
ones,  let's  swear  always  to  be  kind  to  people  who  are 
down  on  their  luck,  and  then  when  we  are  kind  let's  be 
a  little  kinder. 

Margaret  [gleefully].  Yes,  let's. 

Dearth.  Margaret,  always  feel  sorry  for  the  failures, 
the  ones  who  are  always  failures — especially  in  my  sort 
of  calling.  Wouldn't  it  be  lovely,  to  turn  them  on  the 
thirty-ninth  year  of  failure  into  glittering  successes  ? 

Margaret.  Topping. 

Dearth.  Topping. 

Margaret.  Oh,  topping.  How  could  we  do  it,  Dad  ? 

Dearth.  By  letter.  'To  poor  old  Tom  Broken  Heart, 
Top   Attic,   Garret   Chambers,   S.E.— *Dear  Sir,— His 
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Majesty  has  been  graciously  pleased  to  purchase  your  su- 
perb picture  of  Marlow  Ferry.' 

Margaret.  'P.S. — I  am  sending  the  money  in  a  sack 
so  as  you  can  hear  it  chink.' 

Dearth.  What  could  we  do  for  our  friend  who  passed 
just  now?  I  can't  get  her  out  of  my  head. 

Margaret.  You  have  made  me  forget  her.  [Plain- 
tively.]  Dad,  I  didn't  like  it. 

Dearth.  Didn't  like  what,  dear  ? 

Margaret  [shuddering],  I  didn't  like  her  saying  that 
about  your  losing  me. 

Dearth  [the  one  thing  of  which  he  is  sure],  I  shan't 
lose  you. 

Margaret  [hugging  his  arm].  It  would  be  hard  for 
me  if  you  lost  me,  but  it  would  be  worse  for  you.  I 
don't  know  how  I  know  that,  but  I  do  know  it.  What 
would  you  do  without  me? 

Dearth  [almost  sharply].  Don't  talk  like  that,  dear. 
It  is  wicked  and  stupid,  and  naughty.  Somehow  that 
poor  woman — I  won't  paint  any  more  to-night. 

Margaret.  Let's  get  out  of  the  wood;  it  frightens  me. 

Dearth.  And  you  loved  it  a  moment  ago.  Hullo! 
[He  has  seen  a  distant  blurred  light  in  the  wood,  appar- 
ently from  a  window.]  I  hadn't  noticed  there  was  a  house 
there. 

Margaret  [tingling].  Daddy,  I  feel  sure  there  wasn't 
a  house  there! 

Dearth.  Goose.  It  is  just  that  we  didn't  look:  our  old 
way  of  letting  the  world  go  hang;  so  interested  in  our- 
selves. Nice  behaviour  for  people  who  have  been  boast- 
ing about  what  they  would  do  for  other  people.  Now  I 
see  what  I  ought  to  do. 

Margaret.  Let's  get  out  of  the  wood. 

Dearth.  Yes,  but  my  idea  first.  It  is  to  rouse  these 
people  and  get  food  from  them  for  the  husky  one. 

Margaret  [clinging  to  him].  She  is  too  far  away  now. 

Dearth.  I  can  overtake  her. 

Margaret  [in  a  frenzy].  Don't  go  into  that  house, 
Daddy!  I  don't  know  why  it  is,  but  I  am  afraid  of  that 
house! 

[He  waggles  a  reproving  finger  at  her.] 

Dearth.  There  is  a  kiss  for  each  moment  until  I  come 
back. 

[She  wipes  them  from  her  face.] 

Oh,  naughty,  go  and  stand  in  the  corner, 

[She  stands  against  a  tree  but  she  stamps  her  foot.] 

Who  has  got  a  nasty  temper! 

[She  tries  hard  not  to  smile,  but  she  smiles  and  he 
smiles,  and  they  ma\e  comic  faces  at  each  other, 
as  they  have  done  in  similar  circumstances  since 
she  first  opened  her  eyes.] 

I  shall  be  back  before  you  can  count  a  hundred. 

[He  goes  off  humming  his  song  so  that  she  may  still 
hear  him  when  he  is  lost  to  sight;  all  just  as  so 
often  before.  She  tries  dutifully  to  count  her  hun- 


dred, but  the  wood  grows  dar\  and  soon  she  is 
afraid  again.  She  runs  from  tree  to  tree  calling  to 
her  Daddy.    We  begin  to  lose  her  among  the 
shadows.] 
Margaret  [out  of  the  impalpable  that  is  carrying  her 
away].  Daddy,  come  back;  I  don't  want  to  be  a  might- 
have-been. 

ACT  III 

Lob's  room  has  gone  very  dar\  as  he  sits  up  awaiting 
the  possible  return  of  the  adventurers.  The  curtains  are 
drawn,  so  that  no  light  comes  from  outside.  There  is  a 
tapping  on  the  window,  and  anon  two  intruders  are 
stealing  about  the  floor,  with  muffled  cries  when  they 
meet  unexpectedly.  They  find  the  switch  and  are  re- 
vealed as  Purdie  and  his  Mabel.  Something  has  hap- 
pened to  them  as  they  emerged  from  the  wood,  but  it  is 
so  superficial  that  neither  notices  it:  they  are  again  in 
the  evening  dress  in  which  they  had  left  the  house.  But 
they  are  still  being  led  by  that  strange  humour  of  the 
blood. 

Mabel  [looking  around  her  curiously],  A  pretty  little 
room;  I  wonder  who  is  the  owner? 

Purdie.  It  doesn't  matter;  the  great  thing  is  that  we 
have  escaped  Joanna. 
Mabel.  Jack,  look,  a  man! 

[The  term  may  not  be  happily  chosen,  but  the  per- 
son indicated  is  Lob  curled  up  on  his  chair  by  a 
dead  fire.  The  last  loo\  on  his  face  before  he  fell 
asleep  having  been  a  leery  one  it  is  still  there.] 
Purdie.  He  is  asleep. 
Mabel.  Do  you  know  him  ? 

Purdie.  NotL  Excuse  me,  sir,  Hi!  [No  shading,  how- 
ever, wakens  the  sleeper.] 
Mabel.  Darling,  how  extraordinary. 
Purdie  [always  considerate].  After  all,  precious,  have 
we  any  right  to  wake  up  a  stranger,  just  to  tell  him  that 
we  are  runaways  hiding  in  his  house  ? 

Mabel  [who  comes  of  a  good  family].    I  think  he 
would  expect  it  of  us. 
Purdie  [after  trying  again].  There  is  no  budging  him. 
Mabel  [appeased].  At  any  rate,  we  have  done  the  civil 
thing. 

[She  has  now  time  to  regard  the  room  more  atten- 
tively, including  the  tray  of  coffee  cups  which 
Matey  had  left  on  the  table  in  a  not  unimportant 
moment  of  his  history.] 
There   have   evidently  been   people   here,  but   they 
haven't  drunk  their  coffee.  Ugh!  cold  as  a  deserted  egg 
in  a  bird's  nest.  Jack,  if  you  were  a  clever  detective  you 
could  construct  those  people  out  of  their  neglected  coffee 
cups.  I  wonder  who  they  are  and  what  has  spirited  them 
away? 
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Purdie.  Perhaps  they  have  only  gone  to  bed.  Ought 
we  to  knock  thern  up? 

Mabel  [after  considering  what  her  mother  would  have 
done}.  I  think  not,  dear.  I  suppose  we  have  run  away, 
Jack — meaning  to? 

Purdie  [with  the  sturdiness  that  weaker  vessels  adore]. 
Irrevocably.  Mabel,  if  the  dog-like  devotion  of  a  life- 
time. .  .  .  [He  becomes  conscious  that  something  has 
happened  to  Lob's  leer.  It  has  not  left  his  face  but  it  has 
shifted.]  He  is  not  shamming,  do  you  think? 

Mabel.  Shake  him  again. 

Purdie  [after  shading  him].  It's  all  right.  Mabel,  if 
the  dog-like  devotion  of  a  lifetime  . . . 

Mabel.  Poor  little  Joanna!  Still,  if  a  woman  insists  on 
being  a  pendulum  round  a  man's  neck  . . . 

Purdie.  Do  give  me  a  chance,  Mabel.  If  the  dog-like 
devotion  of  a  lifetime  . . . 

[Joanna  comes  through  the  curtains  so  inoppor- 
tunely that  for  the  moment  he  is  almost  pettish.] 

May  I  say,  this  is  just  a  little  too  much,  Joanna! 

Joanna  [unconscious  as  they  of  her  return  to  her  din- 
ner gown].  So,  sweet  husband,  your  soul  is  still  walking 
alone,  is  it? 

Mabel  [who  hates  coarseness  of  any  hind].  How  can 
you  sneak  about  in  this  way,  Joanna?  Have  you  no 
pride?. 

Joanna  [dashing  away  a  tear].  Please  to  address  me  as 
Mrs.  Purdie,  madam.  [She  sees  Lob.]  Who  is  this  man? 

PuRDre.  We  doo't  know;  and  there  is  no  waking  him. 
You  can  try,  if  you  like. 

[Failing  to  rouse  him  Joanna  maizes  a  third  at  table. 
They  are  all  a  little  inconsequential,  as  if  there 
were  still  some  moonshine  in  their  hair.] 

Joanna.  You  were  saying  something  ab©ut  the  devo- 
tion of  a  lifetime;  please  go  on, 

Purdie  [diffidently].  I  don't  like  to  before  you,  Joanna. 

Joanna  [becoming  coarse  again].  Oh,  don't  mind  me. 

Purdie  [looking  li^e  a  note  of  interrogation].  I  should 
certainly  like  to  say  it. 

Mabel  [loftily].  And  I  shall  be  proud  to  hear  it. 

Purdie.  1  should  have  liked  to  spare  you  this,  Joanna; 
you  wouldn't  put  your  hands  over  your  ears? 

Joanna  [a/or ].  No,  sir. 

Mabel.  Fie,  Joanna.  Surely  a  wife's  natural  deli- 
cacy .  .  . 

Purdie  [severely].  As  you  take  it  in  that  spirit,  Joanna, 
I  can  proceed  with  a  clear  conscience.  If  the  dog-like  de- 
votion of  a  lifetime — [He  reels  a  little,  staring  at  Lob, 
over  whose  face  the  leer  has  been  wandering  U\e  an 
insect.] 

Mabel.  Did  he  move? 

Purdie.  It  isn't  that.  I  am  feeling — very  funny.  Did 
one  of  you  tap  mc  just  now  on  the  forehead? 

[Their  hands  also  have  gone  to  (heir  foreheads.] 

Mabel.  I  think  I  have  been  in  this  room  before 


Purdie  [flinching].  There  is  something  coming  rush- 
ing back  to  me. 

Mabel.  I  seem  to  know  that  coffee  set.  If  I  do,  the  lid 
of  the  milk  jug  is  chipped.  It  is! 

Joanna.  I  can't  remember  this  man's  name;  but  I  am 
sure  it  begins  with  L. 

Mabel.  Lob. 

Purdie.  Lob. 

Joanna.  Lob. 

Purdie.  Mabel,  your  dress  ? 

Mabel  [beholding  it].  How  on  earth  .  .  .? 

Joanna.  My  dress!  [To  PuRDre.]  You  were  in  knick- 
erbockers in  the  wood. 

Purdie.  And  so  I  am  now.  [He  sees  he  is  not.]  Where 
did  I  change?  The  wood!  Let  me  think.  The  wood 
.  .  .  the  wood,  certainly.  But  the  wood  wasn't  the  wood. 

Joanna  [revolving  like  one  in  pursuit].  My  head  is 
going  round. 

Mabel.  Lob's  wood!  I  remember  it  all.  We  were 
here.  We  did  go. 

Purdie.  So  we  did.  But  how  could  .  .  .?  where 
was  .  .  .? 

Joanna.  And  who  was  r 

Mabel.  And  what  was  .  .  .? 

Purdie  [even  in  this  supreme  hour  a  man].  Don't  let 
go.  Hold  on  to  what  we  were  doing,  or  we  shall  lose 
grip  of  ourselves.  Devotion.  Something  about  devotion. 
Hold  on  to  devotion.  'If  the  do^-like  devotion  of  a  life- 
time  .  .  .'  which  of  you  was  I  saying  that  to? 

Mabel.  To  me. 

Purdie.  Are  you  sure? 

Mabel  [sha\ily],  I  am  not  quite  sure. 

Purdie  [anxiously].  Joanna,  what  do  you  think? 
[  With  a  sudden  increase  of  uneasiness.]  Which  of  you 
is  my  wife? 

Joanna  [without  enthusiasm].  I  am.  No,  I  am  not. 
It  is  Mabel  who  is  your  wife  I 

Mabel.  Me? 

Purdie  [with  a  curious  gulp].  Why,  of  course  you  are, 
Mabel! 

Mabel.  I  believe  I  am! 

Purdie.  And  yet  how  can  it  be?  I  was  running  away 
with  you. 

Joanna  [solving  that  problem].  You  don't  need  to  do 
it  now. 

Purdie.  The  wood.  Hold  on  to  the  wood.  The 
wood  is  what  explains  it  Yes,  I  see  the  whole  thing. 
[He  gazes  at  Lob.]  You  infernal  old  rascal!  Let  us  try 
to  think  it  out.  Don't  any  one  speak  for  a  moment 
Think  first.  Love  .  .  .  Hold  on  to  love.  [He  gets  an- 
other tap.]  I  say,  I  believe  I  am  not  a  deeply  passionate 
chap  at  all;  I  believe  I  am  just ...  a  philanderer! 

Mabel.  It  is  what  you  are. 

Joanna  [more  magnanimous].  Mabel,  what  about  our- 
selves? 
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Purdie  [to  whom  it  is  truly  a  nauseous  draught].  I 
didn't  know,  just  a  philanderer!  [The  soul  of  him 
would  like  at  this  instant  to  creep  into  another  body.] 
And  if  people  don't  change,  I  suppose  we  shall  begin 
all  over  again  now. 

Joanna  [the  practical],  I  daresay;  but  not  with  each 
other.  I  may  philander  again,  but  not  with  you. 

[They  loo\  on  themselves  without  approval,  always 
a  sorry  occupation.  The  man  feels  it  most  because 
he  has  admired  himself  most,  or  perhaps  partly  for 
some  better  reason.] 

Purdie  [saying  good-bye  to  an  old  friend].  John 
Purdie,  John  Purdie,  the  fine  fellow  I  used  to  think  you! 
[When  he  is  able  to  loo.{  them  in  the  face  again.]  The 
wood  has  taught  me  one  thing,  at  any  rate. 

Mabel  [dismally].  What,  Jack? 

Purdie.  That  it  isn't  accident  that  shapes  our  lives. 

Joanna.  No,  it's  Fate. 

Purdie  [the  truth  running  through  him,  seeding  for  a 
permanent  home  in  him,  willing  to  give  him  still  another 
chance,  loth  to  desert  him].  It's  not  Fate,  Joanna.  Fate 
is  somedung  outside  us.  What  really  plays  the  dickens 
with  us  is  something  in  ourselves.  Something  that  makes 
us  go  on  doing  the  same  sort  of  fool  things,  however 
many  chances  we  get. 

Mabel.  Something  in  ourselves? 

Purdie  [shivering].  Something  we  are  born  with. 

Joanna.  Can't  we  cut  out  the  beasdy  thing? 

Purdie.  Depends,  I  expect,  on  how  long  we  have  pam- 
pered him.  We  can  at  least  control  him  if  we  try  hard 
enough.  But  I  have  for  the  moment  an  abominably  clear 
perception  that  the  likes  of  me  never  really  tries.  For- 
give me,  Joanna — no,  Mabel — both  of  you.  [He  is  a 
shamed  man.]  It  isn't  very  pleasant  to  discover  that  one 
is  a  rotter.  I  suppose  I  shall  get  used  to  it. 

Joanna.  I  could  forgive  anybody  anything  to-night. 
[Candidly.]  It  is  so  lovely  not  to  be  married  to  you,  Jack. 

Purdie  [spiritless],  I  can  understand  that.  I  do  feci 
small. 

Joanna  [the  true  friend].  You  will  soon  swell  up 
again. 

Purdie  [for  whom,  alas,  we  need  not  weep].  That  is 
the  appalling  thing.  But  at  present,  at  any  rate,  I  am  a 
rag  at  your  feet,  Joanna — no,  at  yours,  Mabel.  Are  you 
going  to  pick  me  up?   I  don't  advise  it. 

Mabel.  I  don't  know  whether  I  want  to,  Jack.  To 
begin  with,  which  of  us  is  it  your  lonely  soul  is  in 
search  of? 

Joanna.  Which  of  us  is  the  fluid  one,  or  the  fluider  one? 

Mabel.  Arc  you  and  I  one?  Or  are  you  and  Joanna 
one?  Or  are  the  three  of  us  two? 

Joanna.  He  wants  you  to  whisper  in  his  ear,  Mabel, 
the  entrancing  poem,  'Mabel  Purdie.'  Do  it,  Jack;  there 
will  be  nothing  wrong  in  it  now. 

Purdie.  Rub  it  in. 


Mabel.  When  I  meet  Joanna's  successor 

Purdie  [quailing].  No,  no,  Mabel,  none  of  that.  At 
least  credit  me  with  having  my  eyes  open  at  last.  There 
will  be  no  more  of  this.  I  swear  it  by  all  that  is 

Joanna  [in  her  excellent  imitation  of  a  sheep].  Baa-a, 
he  is  off  again. 

Purdie.  Oh  Lord,  so  I  am. 

Mabel.  Don't,  Joanna. 

Purdie  [his  mind  still  illumined].  She  is  quite  right — 
I  was.  In  my  present  state  of  depression — which  won't 
last — I  feel  there  is  something  in  me  that  will  make  me 
go  on  being  the  same  ass,  however  many  chances  I  get. 
I  haven't  the  stuff  in  me  to  take  warning.  My  whole 
being  is  corroded.  Shakespeare  knew  what  he  was 
talking  about — 

'The  fault,  dear  Brutus,  is  not  in  our  stars, 
But  in  ourselves,  that  we  are  underlings.' 

Joanna.  For  'dear  Brutus'  we  are  to  read  'dear  audi- 
ence' I  suppose? 

Purdie.  You  have  it. 

Joanna.  Meaning  that  we  have  the  power  to  shape 
ourselves  ? 

Purdie.  We  have  the  power  right  enough. 

Joanna.  But  isn't  that  rather  splendid? 

Purdie.  For  those  who  have  the  grit  in  them,  yes. 
[Still  seeing  with  a  strange  clearness  through  the  chin\ 
the  hammer  has  made,]  And  they  are  not  the  dismal 
chappies;  they  are  the  ones  with  the  thin  bright  faces. 
[He  sits  lugubriously  by  his  wife  and  is  sorry  for  the  first 
time  that  she  has  not  married  a  better  man.]  [  am  afraid 
there  is  not  much  fight  in  me,  Mabel,  but  we  shall  see. 
If  you  catch  me  at  it  again,  have  the  goodness  to  whisper 
to  me  in  passing,  'Lob's  Wood.'  That  may  cure  me  for 
the  time  being. 

Mabel  [still  certain  that  she  loved  him  once  but  not  so 
sure  why].  Perhaps  I  will  ...  as  long  as  I  care  to 
bother,  Jack.  It  depends  on  you  how  long  that  is  to  be. 

Joanna  [to  brea\  an  awkward  pause] .  I  feel  that  there 
is  hope  in  that  as  well  as  a  warning.  Perhaps  the  wood 
may  prove  to  have  been  useful  after  all.  [This  brighter 
view  of  the  situation  meets  with  no  immediate  response. 
With  her  next  suggestion  she  reaches  harbour.]  You 
know,  we  are  not  people  worth  being  sorrowful  about — 
so  let  us  laugh. 

[The  ladies  succeed  in  laughing  though  not  prettily, 
but  the  man  has  been  too  much  shaken.] 

Joanna  [in  the  middle  of  her  laugh].  We  have  for- 
gotten the  others!  I  wonder  what  is  happening  to  diem? 

Purdie  [reviving  j .  Yes,  what  about  them  ?  Have  they 
changed! 

Mabel.  I  didn't  sec  any  of  thero  in  the  wood. 

Joanna.  Perhaps  we  did  see  them  without  knowing 
them;  we  didn't  know  Lob. 

Purdie  [daunted].   That's  true. 
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Joanna.  Won't  it  be  delicious  to  be  here  to  watch 
them  when  they  come  back,  and  see  them  waking  up — 
or  whatever  it  was  we  did. 

Purdie.  What  was  it  we  did?  I  think  something 
tapped  me  on  the  forehead. 

Mabel  [blanching].  How  do  we  know  the  others  will 
:ome  back? 

Joanna  [infected].  We  don't  know.  How  awful! 

Mabel.  Listen! 

Purdie.  I  distinctly  hear  some  one  on  the  stairs. 

Mabel.  It  will  be  Matey. 

PuRDm  [the  chin\  beginning  to  close].  Be  cautious 
both  of  you;  don't  tell  him  we  have  had  any  .  .  .  odd 
experiences. 

[It  is,  however,  Mrs.  Coade  who  comes  downstairs 
in  a  dressing-gown  and  carrying  a  candle  and  her 
husband's  muffler.] 

Mrs.  Coade.  So  you  are  back  at  last.  A  nice  house,  I 
must  say.  Where  is  Coady  ? 

Purdie  [ta\en  abacl(].  Coady!  Did  he  go  into  the 
wood,  too? 

Mrs.  Coade  [placidly],  I  suppose  so.  I  have  been  down 
several  times  to  look  for  him. 

Mabel.  Coady,  too! 

Joanna  [seeing  visions].  I  wonder  .  .  .  Oh,  how 
dreadful! 

Mrs.  Coade.  What  is  dreadful,  Joanna? 

Joanna  [airily].  Nothing.  I  was  just  wondering  what 
he  is  doing. 

Mrs.  Coade.  Doing?  What  should  he  be  doing?  Did 
anything  odd  happen  to  you  in  the  wood? 

Purdie  [taking  command].  No,  no,  nothing. 

Joanna.  We  just  strolled  about,  and  came  back.  [That 
subject  being  exhausted  she  points  to  Lob.]  Have  you 
noticed  him? 

Mrs.  Coade.  Oh,  yes;  he  has  been  like  that  all  the  time. 
A.  sort  of  stupor,  I  think;  and  sometimes  the  strangest 
grin  comes  over  his  face. 

Purdie  [wincing].  Grin? 

Mrs.  Coade.  Just  as  if  he  were  seeing  amusing  things 
in  his  sleep. 

Purdie  [guardedly].  I  daresay  he  is.  Oughtn't  we  to 
get  Matey  to  him? 

Mrs.  Coade.  Matey  has  gone,  too, 

Purdie.  Wha-at! 

Mrs.  Coade.  At  all  events  he  is  not  in  the  house. 

Joanna  [unguardedly].  Matey!  I  wonder  who  is  with 
him. 

Mrs.  Coade.  Must  somebody  be  with  him? 

Joanna.  Oh,  no,  not  at  all. 

[They  are  simultaneously  aware  that  some  one  out- 
side has  reached  the  window.] 

Mrs.  Coade.  I  hope  it  is  Coady. 

[The  other  ladies  are  too  fond  of  her  to  share  this 
wish.] 


Mabel.  Oh,  I  hope  not. 

Mrs.  Coade  [blissfully].  Why,  Mrs.  Purdie? 

Joanna  [coaxingly].  Dear  Mrs.  Coade,  whoever  he  is, 
and  whatever  he  does,  I  beg  you  not  to  be  surprised.  We 
feel  that  though  we  had  no  unusual  experiences  in  the 
wood,  others  may  not  have  been  so  fortunate. 

Mabel.  And  be  cautious,  you  dear,  what  you  say  to 
them  before  they  come  to. 

Mrs.  Coade.  'Come  to'?  You  puzzle  me.  And  Coady 
didn't  have  his  muffler. 

[Let  it  be  recorded  that  in  their  distress  for  this  old 
lady  they  forget  their  own  misadventures.  Purdie 
ta\cs  a  step  toward  the  curtains  in  a  vague  desire 
to  shield  her; — and  gets  a  rich  reward;  he  has  seen 
the  coming  addition  to  their  circle.] 

Purdie  [elated  and  pitiless].  It  is  Matey! 

[A  butler  intrudes  who  still  things  he  is  wrapped  in 
fur.] 

Joanna  [encouragingly].  Do  come  in. 

Matey.  With  apologies,  ladies  and  gents.  .  .  .  May  I 
ask  who  is  host? 

Purdie  [splashing  in  the  temperature  that  suits  him 
best].  A  very  reasonable  request.  Third  on  the  left. 

Matey  [advancing  upon  Lob].  Merely  to  ask,  sir,  if 
you  can  direct  me  to  my  hotel? 

[The  sleeper's  only  response  is  a  slight  quiver  in  one 
leg.] 

The  gendeman  seems  to  be  reposing. 

Mrs.  Coade.  It  is  Lob. 

Matey.  What  is  lob,  ma'am? 

Mrs.  Coade  [pleasantly  curious].  Surely  you  haven't 
forgotten? 

Purdie  [over-riding  her].  Anything  we.  can  do  for 
you,  sir?  Just  give  it  a  name. 

Joanna  [in  the  same  friendly  spirit],  I  hope  you  are 
not  alone:  do  say  you  have  some  lady  friends  with 
you. 

Matey  [with  an  emphasis  on  his  leading  word].  My 
wife  is  with  me. 

Joanna.  His  wife!  .  .  .  [With  commendation.]  You 
have  been  quick! 

Mrs.  Coade.  I  didn't  know  you  were  married. 

Matey.  Why  should  you,  madam?  You  talk  as  if  you 
knew  me. 

Mrs.  Coade.  Good  gracious,  do  you  really  think  I 
don't? 

Purdie  [indicating  delicately  that  she  is  subject  to  a 
certain  softening].  Sit  down,  won't  you,  my  dear  sir,  and 
make  yourself  comfy. 

Matey  [accustomed  of  late  to  such  deferential  treat- 
ment]. Thank  you.  But  my  wife  .  .  . 

Joanna  [hospitably].  Yes,  bring  her  in;  we  are  simply 
dying  to  make  her  acquaintance. 

Matey.  You  are  very  good;  I  am  much  obliged. 

Mabel  [m  he  goes  out].  Who  can  she  be? 
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Joanna  [leaping].  Who,  who,  who! 

Mrs.  Coade.  But  what  an  extraordinary  wood.  He 
doesn't  seem  to  know  who  he  is  at  all. 

Mabel  [soothingly].  Don't  worry  about  that,  Coady 
darling.  He  will  know  soon  enough. 

Joanna  [again  finding  the  bright  side.]  And  so  will 
the  litde  wife!  By  the  way,  whoever  she  is,  I  hope  she  is 
fond  of  butlers. 

Mabel  [who  has  peeped].  It  is  Lady  Caroline! 

Joanna  [leaping  again].  Oh,  joy,  joy!  And  she  was  so 
sure  she  couldn't  take  the  wrong  turning! 

[Lady  Caroline  is  evidently  still  sure  of  it.] 

Matey.  May  I  present  my  wife— Lady  Caroline 
Matey. 

Mabel  [glowing].  How  do  you  do! 

Purdie.  Your  servant,  Lady  Caroline. 

Mrs.  Coade.  Lady  Caroline  Matey!  You? 

Lady  Caroline,  [without  an  i  in  her].  Charmed,  I'm 
sure. 

Joanna  [neatly].  Very  pleased  to  meet  any  wife  of 
Mr.  Matey. 

Purdie  [taking  the  floor].  Allow  me.  The  Duchess  of 
Candelabra.  The  Ladies  Helena  and  Matilda  MTSfab. 
I  am  the  Lord  Chancellor. 

Mabel.  I  have  wanted  so  long  to  make  your  acquaint- 
ance. 

Lady  Caroline.  Charmed. 

Joanna  [gracefully].  These  informal  meetings  are  so 
delightful,  don't  you  think.  ? 

Lady  Caroline.  Yes,  indeed. 

Matey  [the  introductions  being  thus  pleasantly  con- 
cluded]. And  your  friend  by  the  fire? 

Purdie.  I  will  introduce  you  to  him  when  you  wake 
up — I  mean  when  he  wakes  up. 

Matey.  Perhaps  I  ought  to  have  said  that  I  am  James 
Matey. 

Lady  Caroline  [the  happy  creature].  The  James 
Matey. 

Matey.  A  name  not,  perhaps,  unknown  in  the  world 
of  finance. 

Joanna.  Finance?  Oh,  so  you  did  take  that  clerkship 
in  the  City! 

Matey  [a  little  stiffly],  I  began  as  a  clerk  in  the  City, 
certainly;  and  I  am  not  ashamed  to  admit  it. 

Mrs.  Coade  [still  groping].  Fancy  that,  now.  And  did 
k  save  you? 

Matey.  Save  me,  madam  ? 

Joanna.  Excuse  us — we  ask  odd  questions  in  this 
house;  we  only  mean,  did  that  keep  you  honest?  Or  are 
you  still  a  pilferer  ? 

Lady  Caroline  [an  outraged  swan].  Husband  mine, 
what  does  she  mean? 

Joanna,  No  offence;  I  mean  a  pilferer  on  a  large 
scale. 

Matey  [remembering  certain  newspaper  jealousy].  If 


you  are  referring  to  that  Labrador  business — or  the 
Working  Women's  Bank.  .  .  . 

Purdie  [after  the  manner  of  one  who  has  caught  a  fly]. 
O-ho,  got  him! 

Joanna  [bowing].  Yes,  those  are  what  I  meant. 

Matey  [stoutly].  There  was  nothing  proved. 

Joanna  [like  one  calling  a  meeting].  Mabel,  Jack,  here 
is  another  of  us!  You  have  gone  just  the  same  way  again, 
my  friend.  [Ecstatically.]  There  is  more  in  it,  you  see, 
than  taking  the  wrung  turning;  you  would  always  take 
the  wrong  turning,  f  The  only  fitting  comment]. 

Tra-la-ia! 

Lady  Caroline.  If  you  are  casting  any  aspersions  on 
my  husband,  allow  me  to  say  that  a  prouder  wife  than  I 
does  not  to-day  exist. 

Mrs.  Coade  [who  finds  herself  the  only  clear-headed 
one].  My  dear,  do  be  careful. 

Mabel.  So  long  as  you  are  satisfied,  dear  Lady  Caro- 
line. But  I  thought  you  shrank  from  all  blood  that  was 
not  blue. 

Lady  Caroline.  You  thought?  Why  should  you  think 
about  me?  I  beg  to  assure  you  that  I  adore  my  Jim. 

[She  see\s  his  arm,  but  her  Jim  has  encountered  the 
tray  containing  coffee  cups  and  a  ca\e,  and  his 
hands  close  on  it  with  a  certain  intimacy.] 

Whatever  are  you  doing,  Jim  ? 

Matey.  I  don't  understand  it,  Caroliny;  but  somehow 
I  feel  at  home  with  this  in  my  hands. 

Mabel.  'Caroliny!' 

Mrs.  Coade.  Look  at  me  well;  don't  you  remember 
me? 

Matey  [musing],  I.  don't  remember  you;  but  I  seem 
to  associate  you  with  hard-boiled  eggs.  [With  convic- 
tion.] You  like  your  eggs  hard-boiled. 

Purdie.  Hold  on  to  hard-boiled  eggs!  She  used  to  tip 
you  especially  to  see  to  them. 

[ Matey 's  hand  goes  to  his  pocket.] 

Yes,  that  was  the  pocket. 

Lady  Caroline  [with  distaste].  Tip! 

Matey  [without  distaste].  Tip! 

Purdie.  Jolly  word,  isn't  it? 

Matey  [raising  the  tray].  It  seems  to  set  me  think- 
ing. 

Lady  Caroline  [feeling  the  tap  of  the  hammer].  Why 
is  my  work-basket  in  this  house  ? 

Mrs.  Coade.  You  are  living  here,  you  know. 

Lady  Caroline.  That  is  what  a  person  feels.  But  when 
did  I  come  ?  It  is  very  odd,  but  one  feels  one  ought  to  say 
when  did  one  go. 

Purdie.  She  is  coming  to  with  a  wush! 

Matey  [under  the  hammer].  Mr.  .  .  .  Purdie! 

Lady  Caroline.  Mrs.  Coade! 

Matey.  The  Guv'nor!  My  clothes! 

Lady  Caroline.  One  is  in  evening  dress! 

Joanna  [charmed  to  explain].   You  will  understand 
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clearly  in  a  minute,  Caroliny.  You  didn't  really  take  that 
clerkship,  Jim:  you  went  into  domestic  service;  but  in 
the  essentials  you  haven't  altered. 

Purdie  [pleasantly].  I'll  have  my  shaving  water  at 
7.30  sharp,  Matey. 

Matey  [mechanically].  Very  good,  sir. 

Lady  Caroline.  Sir?  Midsummer  Eve!   The  wood! 

Purdie.  Yes,  hold  on  to  the  wood. 

Matey.  You  are  .  .  .  you  are  .  .  .  you  are  Lady  Caro- 
line Laney! 

Lady  Caroline.  It  is  Matev,  die  butler! 

M^bel.  You  seemed  quite  happy  with  him,  you  know, 
Lady  Caroline. 

Joanna  [nicely].  We  won't  tell. 

Lady  Caroline  [subsiding],  Caroline  Matey!  And  I 
seemed  to  like  it!  How  horrible! 

Mrs.  Coade  [expressing  a  general  sentiment].  It  is 
rather  difficult  to  see  what  we  should  do  next. 

Matey  [tentatively].  Perhaps  if  I  were  to  go  down- 
stairs? 

Purdie.  It  would  be  conferring  a  personal  favour  on 
us  all. 

[Thus  encouraged  Matey  and  his  tray  resume 
friendly  relations  with  the  pantry.] 

Lady  Caroline  [with  itching  fingers  as  she  glares  at 
Lob].  It  is  all  that  wretch's  doing. 

[A  quiver  from  Lob's  right  leg  acknowledges  the 
compliment.  The  gay  music  of  a  pipe  is  heard 
from  outside.] 

Joanna  [peeping].  Coady! 

Mrs.  Coade.  Coady!  Why  is  he  so  happy? 

Joanna  [troubled].  Dear,  hold  my  hand. 

Mrs.  Coade  [suddenly  trembling].  Won't  he  know 
me? 

Purdie  [abashed  by  that  soft  face].  Mrs.  Coade,  I'm 
sorry.  It  didn't  so  much  matter  about  the  likes  of  us,  but 
for  your  sake  I  wish  Coady  hadn't  gone  out. 

Mrs.  Coade.  We  that  have  been  happily  married  this 
thirty  years. 

Coade  [popping  in  buoyantly].  May  I  intrude?  My 
name  is  Coade.  The  fact  is  I  was  playing  about  in  the 
wood  On  a  whistle,  and  I  saw  your  light. 

Mrs.  Coade  [the  only  one  with  the  nerve  to  answer]. 
Playing  about  in  the  wood  with  a  whisde! 

Coade  [with  mild  dignity].  And  why  not,  madam? 

Mrs.  Coade.  Madam!  Don't  you  know  me? 

Coade.  I  don't  know  you.  .  .  .  [Reflecting.]  But  I 
wish  I  did. 

Mrs.  Coade.  Do  you?  Why? 

Coade.  If  I  may  say  so,  you  have  a  very  soft,  lovable 
face. 

[Several  persons  breathe  again.] 

Mrs.  Coade  [inqidsitorially].  Who  was  with  you,  play- 
ing whistles  in  the  wood?   [The  breathing  ceases.] 

Coade.  No  one  was  with  mc 


[And  is  resumed.] 

Mrs.  Coade.  No  .  .  .  lady? 

Coade.  Certainly  not.  [Then  he  spoils  it.]  I  am  a 
bachelor. 

Mrs.  Coade.  A  bachelor! 

Joanna.  Don't  give  way,  dear;  it  might  be  much 
worse. 

Mrs.  Coade.  A  bachelor!  And  you  are  sure  you  never 
spoke  to  me  before?  Do  think. 

Coade.  Not  to  my  knowledge.  Never  .  .  .  except  in 
dreams. 

Mabel  [taking  a  risk]-  What  did  you  say  to  her  in 
dreams  ? 

Coade.  I  said,  'My  dear.'  [This  when  uttered  surprises 
him.]  Odd! 

Joanna.  The  darling  man! 

Mrs.  Coade  [wavering].  How  could  you  say  such 
things  to  an  old  woman  ? 

Coade  [thinking  it  out].  Old?  I  didn't  think  of  you 
as  old.  No,  no,  young — with  the  morning  dew  od  your 
face — coming  across  a  lawn — in  a  black  and  green  dress 
— and  carrying  such  a  pretty  parasol. 

Mrs.  Coade  [thrilling].  That  was  how  he  first  met 
me!  He  used  to  love  me  in  black  and  green;  and  it  was 
a  pretty  parasol.  Look,  I  am  old.  ...  So  it  can't  be  the 
same  woman. 

Coade  [blinking].  Old?  Yes,  I  suppose  so.  But  it  is 
the  same  soft,  lovable  face,  and  the  same  kind,  beaming 
smile  that  children  could  warm  their  hands  at. 

Mrs.  Coade.  He  always  Liked  my  smile. 

Purdie.  So  do  we  all. 

Coade  [to  himself].  Emma! 

Mrs.  Coade.  He  hasn't  forgotten  my  name! 

Coade.  It  is  sad  that  we  didn't  meet  long  ago.  I  think 
I  have  been  waiting  for  you.  I  suppose  we  have  met  too 
late?  You  couldn't  overlook  my  being  an  old  fellow, 
could  you,  eh? 

Joanna.  How  lovely;  he  is  going  to  propose  to  her 
again.  Coady,  you  happy  thing,  he  is  wanting  the  same 
soft  face  after  thirty  years! 

Mrs.  Coade  [undoubtedly  hopeful].  We  mustn't  be 
too  sure,  but  I  think  that  is  it.  [Primly.]  What  is  it 
exactly  that  you  want,  Mr.  Coade? 

Coade  [under  a  lucky  star].  I  want  to  have  the  right 
to  hold  the  parasol  over  you.  Won't  you  be  my  wife,  my 
dear,  and  so  give  my  long  dream  of  you  a  happy  ending? 

Mrs.  Coade  [preening].  Kisses  are  not  called  for  at 
our  age,  Coady,  but  here  is  a  muffler  for  your  old  neck. 

Coade.  My  muffler;  I  have  missed  it.  [It  is  however  to 
his  forehead  that  his  hand  goes.  Immediately  thereafter 
he  misses  his  sylvan  attire.]  Why  .  .  .  why  .  .  .  what 
.  .  .  who  .  .  .  how  is  this  ? 

Purdie  [nervously].  He  is  coming  to. 

Coade  [reeling  and  righting  himself].   Lob! 
[The  leg  indicates  that  he  has  got  tt.] 
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Bless  me,  Coady,  I  went  into  that  wood! 

Mrs.Coade.  And  without  your  muffler,you  that  are  so 
subject  to  chills.  What  are  you  feeling  for  in  your  pocket? 

Coade.  The  whistle.  It  is  a  whisde  I — Gone!  of  course 
it  is.  It's  rather  a  pity,  but  .  .  .  [Anxious.]  Have  I  been 
saying  awful  things  to  you? 

Mabel.  You  have  been  making  her  so  proud.  It  is  a 
compliment  to  our  whole  sex.  You  had  a  second  chance, 
and  it  is  her,  again! 

Coade.  Of  course  it  is.  [Crestfallen.]  But  I  see  I  was 
just  the  same  nice  old  lazy  Coady  as  before;  and  I  had 
thought  that  if  I  had  a  second  chance,  I  could  do  things. 
I  have  often  said  to  you,  Coady,  that  it  was  owing  to  my 
being  cursed  with  a  competency  that  I  didn't  write  my 
great  book.  But  I  had  no  competency  this  time,  and  I 
haven't  written  a  word. 

Purdie  [bitterly  enough].  That  needn't  make  you  feel 
lonely  in  this  house. 

Mrs.  Coade  [in  a  small  voice].  You  seem  to  have  been 
quite  happy  as  an  old  bachelor,  dear. 

Coade.  I  am  surprised  at  myself,  Emma,  but  I  fear  I 
was. 

Mrs.  Coade  [with  melancholy  perspicacity].  I  wonder 
if  what  it  means  is  that  you  don't  especially  need  even 
me.  I  wonder  if  it  means  that  you  are  just  the  sort  of 
amiable  creature  that  would  be  happy  anywhere,  and 
anyhow? 

Coade.  Oh  dear,  can  it  be  as  bad  as  that! 

Joanna  [a  ministering  angel  she].  Certainly  not.  It  is 
a  romance,  and  I  won't  have  it  looked  upon  as  anything 
else. 

Mrs.  Coade.  Thank  you,  Joanna.  You  will  try  not  to 
miss  that  whistle,  Coady? 

Coade  [getting  the  footstool  for  her].  You  are  all  I 
need. 

Mrs.  Coade.  Yes;  but  I  am  not  so  sure  as  I  used  to  be 
that  it  is  a  great  compliment. 

Joanna.  Coady,  behave. 

[There  is  a  \noc\  on  the  window.] 

Purdie  [peeping].  Mrs.  Dearth!  [His  spirits  revive.] 
She  is  alone.  Who  would  have  expected  that  of  herl 

i. 

Mabel.  She  is  a  wild  one,  Jack,  but  I  sometimes 
thought  rather  a  dear;  I  do  hope  she  has  got  ofl  cheaply. 
[Alice  comes  to  them  in  her  dinner  gown.] 

Purdie  [the  irrepressible].  Pleased  to  see  you,  stranger. 

Alice  [prepared  for  ejection],  I  was  afraid  such  an 
unceremonious  entry  might  startle  you. 

Purdie.  Not  a  bit. 

Alice  [defiant].  I  usually  enter  a  house  by  the  front 
door. 

Purdie.  I  have  heard  that  such  is  the  swagger  way. 

Alice  [simpering].  So  stupid  of  me.  I  lost  myself  in 
the  wood  .  .  .  and  ... 

Joanna  [genially].  Of  course  you  did.  But  never  mind 
that;  do  tell  us  your  name. 


Lady  Caroline  [emerging  again].  Yes,yes,your  name. 

Alice.  Of  course,  I  am  the  Honourable  Mrs.  Finch- 
Fallowe. 

Lady  Caroline.  Of  course,  of  course  1 

Purdie.  I  hope  Mr.  Finch-Fallowe  is  very  well?  We 
don't  know  him  personally,  but  may  we  have  the  pleas- 
ure of  seeing  him  bob  up  presently? 

Alice.  No,  I  arn  not  sure  where  he  is. 

Lady  Caroline  [with  point].  I  wonder  if  the  dear 
clever  police  know? 

Alice  [imprudently].  No,  they  don't. 

[It  is  a  very  secondary  matter  to  her.  This  woman 
of  calamitous  fires  hears  and  sees  her  tormentors 
chiefly  as  the  probable  owners  of  the  ca\e  which  is 
standing  on  that  tray.] 

So  awkward,  I  gave  my  sandwiches  to  a  poor  girl  and 
her  father  whom  I  met  in  the  wood,  and  now  .  .  .  isn't 
it  a  nuisance — I  am  quite  hungry.  [So  far  with  a  mine 
ing  bravado.]  May  I? 

[Without  waiting  for  consent  she  falls  to  upon  the 
ca\e,  looking  over  it  li\e  one  ready  to  fight  them 
for  it.] 

Purdie  [sobered  again].  Poor  soul. 

Lady  Caroline.  We  are  so  anxious  to  know  whether 
you  met  a  friend  of  ours  in  the  wood — a  Mr.  Dearth. 
Perhaps  you  know  him,  too? 

Alice.  Dearth  ?  I  don't  know  any  Dearth, 

Mrs.  Coade.  Oh,  dear,  what  a  wood ! 

Lady  Caroline.  He  is  quite  a  front  door  sort  of  man; 
knocks  and  rings,  you  know. 

Purdie.  Don't  worry  her. 

Alice  [gnawing],  I  meet  so  many;  you  see  I  go  out  a 
great  deal.  I  have  visiting-cards— printed  ones. 

Lady  Caroline.  How  very  distingue.  Perhaps  Mr. 
Dearth  has  painted  your  portrait;  he  is  an  artist. 

Alice.  Very  likely;  they  all  want  to  paint  me,  I  dare- 
say that  is  the  man  to  whom  I  gave  my  sandwiches. 

Mrs.  Coade.  But  I  thought  you  said  he  had  a  daugh- 
ter? 

Alice.  Such  a  pretty  girl;  I  gave  her  half  a  crown. 

Coade.  A  daughter?  That  can't  be  Dearth. 

Purdie  [darkly].  Don't  be  too  sure.  Was  the  man 
you  speak  of  a  rather  chop-fallen,  gone-to-seed  sort  of 
person  ? 

Alice.  No,  I  thought  him  such  a  jolly,  attractive  man. 

Coade.  Dearth  jolly,  attractive!  Oh  no.  Did  he  say 
anything  about  his  wife? 

Lady  Caroline.  Yes,  do  try  to  remember  if  he  men- 
tioned her. 

Alice,  [snapping].  No,  he  didn't. 

Purdie.  He  was  far  from  jolly  in  her  time. 

Alice  [with  an  archness  for  which  the  ea\e  is  respon- 
sible]. Perhaps  that  was  the  lady's  fault. 

[The  last  of  the  adventurers  draws  nigh,  carolling  a 
French  song  as  he  comes.] 
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Coade.  Dear  til's  voice.  He  sounds  quite  merry! 

Joanna  [protecting].  Alice,  you  poor  thing. 

Purdie.  This  is  going  to  be  horrible, 

[A  clear-eyed  man  of  lusty  gait  comes  in.] 

Dearth.  I  am  sorry  to  bounce  in  on  you  in  this  way, 
but  really  I  have  an  excuse.  I  am  a  painter  of  sorts 
and  .  .  . 

[He  sees  he  has  brought  some  strange  discomfort 
here.] 

Mrs.  Coade.  I  must  say,  Mr.  Dearth,  I  am  delighted  to 
see  you  looking  so  well.  Like  a  new  man,  isn't  he? 
[No  one  dares  to  answer.] 

Dearth.  I  am  certainly  very  well,  if  you  care  to  know. 
But  did  I  tell  you  my  name? 

Joanna  [for  some  one  has  to  spea\].  No,  but — but  we 
have  an  instinct  in  this  house. 

Dearth.  Well,  it  doesn't  matter.  Here  is  the  situation; 
my  daughter  and  I  have  just  met  in  the  wood  a  poor 
woman  famishing  for  want  of  food.  We  were  as  happy 
as  grigs  ourselves,  and  the  sight  of  her  distress  rather  cut 
us  up.  Can  you  give  me  something  for  her?  Why  are 
you  looking  so  startled?  [Seeing  the  remains  of  the 
ca\e.]  May  I  have  this? 

[A  shrinking  movement  from  one  of  them  draws 
his  attention,  and  he  recognises  in  her  the  woman 
of  whom  he  has  been  speaking.  He  sees  her  in 
fine  clothing  and  he  grows  stern.] 

I  feel  I  can't  be  mistaken;  it  was  you  I  met  in  the 
wood?  Have  you  been  playing  some  trick  on  me?  [To 
the  others.]  It  was  for  her  I  wanted  the  food. 

Alice  [her  hand  guarding  the  place  where  his  gift 
lies].  Have  you  come  to  take  back  the  money  you  gave 
me? 

Dearth.  Your  dress!  You  were  almost  in  rags  when  I 
saw  you  outside. 

Alice  [frightened  as  she  discovers  how  she  is  now 
attired].  I  don't  .  .  .  understand  .  .  . 

Coade  [gravely  enough].  For  that  matter,  Dearth,  I 
daresay  you  were  different  in  the  wood,  too. 
[Dearth  sees  his  own  clothing.] 

Dearth.  What  .  .  .  ! 

Alice  [frightened].  Where  am  I?  [To  Mrs.  Coade.] 
I  seem  to  know  you  .  .  .  do  I  ? 

Mrs.  Coade  [motherly].  Yes,  you  do;  hold  my  hand, 
and  you  will  soon  remember  all  about  it. 

Joanna.  I  am  afraid,  Mr.  Dearth,  it  is  harder  for  you 
than  for  the  rest  of  us. 

Purdie  [looking  away].  I  wish  I  could  help  you,  but 
I  can't;  I  am  a  rotter. 

Mabel.  We  are  awfully  sorry.  Don't  you  remember 
.  .  .  Midsummer  Eve? 

Dearth  [controlling  himself].  Midsummer  Eve?  This 
room.  Yes,  this  room.  .  .  .  You  .  .  .  was  it  you?  .  .  . 
were  going  out  to  look  for  something.  .  .  .  The  tree  of 
knowledge,  wasn't  it?  Somebody  wanted  me  to  go,  too. 


.  .  .  Who  was  that?  A  lady,  I  think.  .  .  .  Why  did  she 
ask  me  to  go?  What  was  I  doing  here?  I  was  smoking 
a  cigar.  ...  I  laid  it  down,  there.  .  .  .  [He  finds  the 
cigar.]  Who  was  the  lady? 

Alice  [feebly].  Something  about  a  second  chance. 

Mrs.  Coade.  Yes,  you  poor  dear,  you  thought  you 
could  make  so  much  of  it. 

Dearth.  A  lady  who  didn't  like  me — [With  convic- 
tion.] She  had  good  reasons,  too — but  what  were 
they  .  .  .  ? 

Alice.  A  little  old  man!  He  did  it.  What  did  he  do? 
[The  hammer  is  raised.] 

Dearth.  I  am  ...  it  is  coming  back — I  am  not  the 
man  I  thought  myself. 

Alice.  I  am  not  Mrs.  Finch-Faliowe.  Who  am  I? 

Dearth  [staring  at  her].  You  were  that  lady. 

Alice.  It  is  you — my  husband! 
[She  is  overcome.] 

Mrs.  Coade.  My  dear,  you  are  much  better  off,  so  far 
as  I  can  see.  than  if  you  were  Mrs.  Finch-Fallowe. 

Alice  [with  passionate  knowledge].  Yes,  yes  indeed! 
[Generously.]  But  he  isn't. 

Dearth.  Alice!  .  .  .  I — [He  tries  to  smile.]   I  didn't 
know  you  when  I  was  in  the  wood  with  Margaret.  She 
.  .  .  she  .  .  .  Margaret  .  .  . 
[The  hammer  falls.] 

O  my  God! 

[He  buries  his  face  in  his  hands.] 

Alice.  I  wish — I  wish 

[She  presses  his  shoulder  fiercely  and  then  stales  out 
by  the  door.] 

Purdie  [to  Los,  after  a  time].  You  old  ruffian. 

Dearth.   No,  I  am  rather  fond  of  him,  our  lonely, 
friendly  little  host.  Lob,  I  thank  thee  for  that  hour. 
[The  seedy-looking  fellow  passes  from  the  scene.] 

Coade.  Did  you  see  that  his  hand  is  shaking  again? 

Purdie.  The  watery  eye  has  come  back. 

Joanna.  And  yet  they  are  both  quite  nice  people. 

Purdie  [finding  the  tragedy  of  it).  We  are  all  quite 
nice  people. 

Mabel.  If  she  were  not  such  a  savage! 

Purdie.  I  daresay  there  is  nothing  the  matter  with 
her  except  that  she  would  always  choose  the  wrong 
man,  good  man  or  bad  man,  but  the  wrong  man  for  her. 

Coade.  We  can't  change. 

Mabel.  Jack  says  the  brave  ones  can. 

Joanna.  'The  ones  with  the  thin  bright  faces.' 

Mabel.  Then  there  is  hope  for  you  and  me,  Jack. 

Purdie  [ignobly].  I  don't  expect  so. 

Joanna  [wandering  about  the  room,  li\e  one  renew- 
ing acqumntsmce  with  it  after  returning  from  a  jour- 
ney]. Hadn't  we  better  go  to  bed?  It  must  be  getting  late. 

Purdie.  Hold  on  to  bed!   [They  all  brighten.] 

Matey  [entering].  Breakfast  is  quite  ready. 
[They  exclaim.] 
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Lady  Caroline.  My  watch  has  stopped. 

Joanna.  And  mine.  Just  as  well  perhaps! 

Mabel.  There  is  a  smell  of  coffee. 
[The  gloom  continues  to  lift.] 

Coade.  Come  along,  Coady;  I  do  hope  you  have  not 
been  tiring  your  foot. 

Mrs.  Coade.    I  shall  give  it  a  good  rest  to-morrow., 
dear. 

Matey.  I  have  given  your  egg  six  minutes,  ma'am. 
[They  set  forth  once  more  upon  the  eternal  round. 
The  curious  Joanna  remains  behind.] 

Joanna.   A  strange  experiment,  Matey;  does  it  ever 
have  any  permanent  effect? 

Matey  [on  whom  it  has  had  none].  So  far  as  I  know, 
not  often,  miss ;  but,  I  believe,  once  in  a  while. 


[There  is  hope  in  this  for  the  brave  ones.  If  we  could 
wait  long  enough  we  might  see  the  Dearths 
breasting  their  way  into  the  light.] 
He  could  tell  you. 

[The  elusive  person  thus  referred  to  \ic\s  respon- 
sively,  meaning  perhaps  that  none  of  the  others 
will  change  till  there  is  a  tap  from  another  ham- 
mer. But  when  Matey  goes  to  rout  him  from  his 
chair  he  is  no  longer  there.  His  disappearance  is 
no  shock  to  Matey,  who  shrugs  his  shoulders  and 
opens  the  windows  to  let  in  the  glory  of  a  summer 
morning.  The  garden  has  returned,  and  our  queer 
little  hero  is  busy  at  wor\  among  his  flowers.  A 
lar\  is  rising.] 

The  End 
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ACT  I 

The  scene  is  the  managing  clerk's  room,  at  the  of- 
fices of  James  and  Walter  How,  on  a  July  morn- 
ing. The  room  is  old-fashioned,  furnished  with 
well-worn  mahogany  and  leather,  and  lined  with  tin 
boxes  and  estate  plans.  It  has  three  doors.  Two  of  them 
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are  close  together  in  the  centre  of  a  wail.  One  of  these 
two  doors  leads  to  the  outer  office,  which  is  only  divided 
from  the  managing  clerk's  room  by  a  partition  of  wood 
and  clear  glass;  and  when  the  door  into  this  outer  office 
is  opened  there  can  be  seen  the  wide  outer  door  leading 
out  on  to  the  stone  stairway  of  the  building.  The  other 
of  these  two  centre  doors  leads  to  the  junior  clerk's  room. 
The  third  door  is  that  leading  to  the  partners'  room. 
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The  managing  cler\,  Cokeson,  is  sitting  at  kis  table 
adding  up  figures  in  a  pass-boo\,  and  murmuring  their 
numbers  to  himself.  He  is  a  man  of  sixty,  wearing  spec- 
tacles; rather  short,  with  a  bald  head,  and  an  honest, 
pug-dog  face.  He  is  dressed  in  a  well-worn  blacky  froc\- 
coat  and  pepper-and-salt  trousers. 

Cokeson.  And  five's  twelve,  and  three — fifteen,  nine- 
teen, twenty-three,  thirty-two,  forty-one — and  carry 
four  [he  tic\s  the  page,  and  goes  on  murmuring].  Five, 
seven,  twelve,  seventeen,  twenty-four  and  nine,  thirty- 
three,  thirteen  and  carry  one. 

[He  again  mak^es  a  Uc\.   The  outer  office  door  is 
opened,  and  Sweedle,  the  office-boy,  appears,  clos- 
ing the  door  behind  him.  He  is  a  pale  youth  of 
sixteen,  with  spil^y  hair.] 
Cokeson  [with  grumpy  expectation].  And  carry  one. 
Sweedle.    There's  a  party  wants  to  see  Falder,  Mr, 
Cokeson. 

Cokeson.  Five,  nine,  sixteen,  twenty-one,  twenty-nine 
—and  carry  two.  Sent  him  to  Morris's.  What  name? 
Sweedle.  Honeywill. 
Cokeson.  What's  his  business? 
Sv/eedle.  It's  a  woman. 
Cokeson.  A  lady? 
Sweedle.  No,  a  person. 

Cokeson.  Ask  her  in.  Take  this  pass-book  to  Mr. 
James  [he  closes  the  pass-boo^]. 

Sweedle  [reopening  the  door].  Will  you  come  in, 
please? 

[Rijth  Honeywill  comes  in.  She  is  a  tall  woman, 
twenty-six  years  old,  unpretentiously  dressed,  with 
blac\  hair  and  eyes,  and  an  ivory-white,  clear-cut 
face.  She  stands  very  still,  having  a  natural  dig- 
nity of  pose  and  gesture.] 
[Sweedle  goes  out  into  the  partners'  room  with  the 
pass-book^.] 
Cokeson  [looking  round  at  Ruth].  The  young  man's 
out  [suspiciously].  State  your  business,  please. 

Ruth  [who  speaks  in  a  matter-of-fact  voice,  and  with 
a  slight  West-Country  accent].  It's  a  personal  matter,  sir. 
Cokeson.  We  don't  allow  private  callers  here.  Will 
you  leave  a  message? 
Ruth.  I'd  rather  see  him,  please. 

[She  narrows  her  dar\  eyes  and  gives  him  a  honeyed 
loo^.] 
Cokeson  [expanding].  It's  all  against  the  rules.  Sup- 
pose I  had  my  friends  here  to  see  me!  It'd  never  do! 
Ruth.  No,  sir. 

Cokeson  [a  little  ta\en  abacf(].   Exactly!    And  here 
you  are  wanting  to  see  a  junior  clerk! 
Ruth.  Yes,  sir;  I  must  see  him. 

Cokeson  [turning  full  round  to  her  with  a  sort  of  out- 
raged interest].  But  this  is  a  lawyer's  office.  Go  to  his 
private  address. 


Ruth.  He's  not  there. 

Cokeson  [uneasy].  Are  you  related  to  the  party? 
Ruth.  No,  sir. 

Cokeson  [in  real  embarrassment].  I  don't  know  what 
to  say.  It's  no  affair  of  the  office. 
Ruth.  But  what  am  I  to  do? 
Cokeson.  Dear  me!  I  can't  tell  you  that. 

[Sweedle  comes  bac\.  He  crosses  to  the  outer  of- 
fice and  passes  through  into  it,  with  a  quizzical 
loo\  at  Cokeson,  carefully  leaving  the  door  an 
inch  or  two  open.] 
Cokeson  [fortified  by  this  loof(\.  This  won't  do,  you 
know,  this  won't  do  at  all.  Suppose  one  of  the  partners 
came  in! 

[An  incoherent  \noching  and  chuckling  is  heard 
from  the  outer  door  of  the  outer  office.] 
Sweedle  [putting  his  head  in].  There's  some  children 
outside  here. 
Ruth.  They're  mine,  please. 
Sweedle.  Shall  I  hold  them  in  check  ? 
Ruth.    They're  quite  small,  sir.    [She  ta\es  a  step 
towards  Cokeson.] 

Cokeson.    You  mustn't  take  up  his  time  in  office 
hours;  we're  a  clerk  short  as  it  is. 
Ruth.  It's  a  matter  of  life  and  death. 
Cokeson  [again  outraged].  Life  and  death! 
Sweedle.  Here  is  Falder. 
[Falder  has  entered  through  the  outer  office.  He  is 
a  pale,  good-looking  young  man,  with   quic\, 
rather  scared  eyes.  He  moves  towards  the  door  of 
the  cierhj'  office,  and  stands  there  irresolute.] 
Cokeson.  Well,  I'll  give  you  a  minute.  It's  not  regu- 
lar. 

[Taking  up  a  bundle  of  papers,  he  goes  out  into  the 

partners'  room.] 

Ruth  [in  a  low,  hurried  voice].   He's  on  the  drink 

again,  Will.   He  tried  to  cut  my  throat  last  night.   I 

came  out  with  the  children  before  he  was  awake.  I  went 

round  to  you 

Falder.  I've  changed  my  digs. 
Ruth.  Is  it  all  ready  for  to-night? 
Falder.  I've  got  the  tickets.  Meet  me  11.45  at  ^ie  book- 
ing office.  For  God's  sake  don't  forget  we're  man  and 
wife!   [Looking  at  her  with  tragic  intensity]  Ruth! 
Ruth.  You're  not  afraid  of  going,  are  you? 
Falder.  Have  you  got  your  things,  and  the  children's  ? 
Ruth.  Had  to  leave  them,  for  fear  of  waking  Honey- 
will, all  but  one  bag.  I  can't  go  near  home  again. 

Falder  [wincing].  All  that  money  gone  for  nothing. 
How  much  must  you  have? 
Ruth.  Six  pounds — I  could  do  with  that,  I  think. 
Falder.  Don't  give  away  where  we're  going.  [As  if  to 
himself]  When  I  get  out  there  I  mean  to  forget  it  all. 

Ruth.  If  you're  sorry,  say  so.  I'd  sooner  he  killed  me 
than  take  you  against  your  will. 
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Falder  [with  a  queer  smile].  We've  got  to  go.  I  don't 
care;  I'll  have  you. 

Ruth.  You've  just  to  say;  it's  not  too  late. 

Falder.  It  is  too  late.  Here's  seven  pounds.  Booking 
office — 11.45  to-night.  If  you  weren't  what  you  are  to 
me,  Ruth ! 

Ruth.  Kiss  me! 

[They  cling  together  passionately,  then  fly  apart 
just  as  Cokeson  re-enters  the  room.  Ruth  turns 
and  goes  out  through  the  outer  office.  Cokeson 
advances  deliberately  to  his  chair  and  seats  him- 
self.] 

Cokeson.  This  isn't  right,  Falder. 

Falder.  It  shan't  occur  again,  sir. 

Cokeson.  It's  an  improper  use  of  these  premises. 

Falder.  Yes,  sir. 

Cokeson.  You  quite  understand — the  party  was  in 
some  distress;  and,  having  children  with  her,  I  allowed 

my  feelings [He  opens  a  drawer  and  produces  from 

it  a  tract]  Just  take  this!  "Purity  in  die  Home."  It's  a 
well-written  thing. 

Falder  [taking  it,  with  a  peculiar  expression].  Thank 
you,  sir. 

Cokeson.  And  look  here,  Falder,  before  Mr.  Walter 
comes,  have  you  finished  up  that  cataloguing  Davis  had 
in  hand  before  he  left? 

Falder.  I  shall  have  done  with  it  to-morrow,  sir — for 
good. 

Cokeson.  It's  over  a  week  since  Davis  went.  Now  it 
won't  do,  Falder.  You're  neglecting  your  work  for  pri- 
vate life.  I  shan't  mention  about  the  party  having  called, 
but 

Falder  [passing  into  his  room].  Thank  you,  sir. 
[Cokeson  stares  at  the  door  through  which  Falder 
has  gone  out;  then  shades  his  head,  and  is  just 
settling  down  to  write,  when  Walter  How  comes 
in  through  the  outer  office.  He  is  a  rather  refined- 
loo\ing  man  of  thirty-five,  with  a  pleasant,  almost 
apologetic  voice.] 

Walter.  Good-morning,  Cokeson. 

Cokeson.  Morning,  Mr.  Walter. 

Walter.  My  father  here? 

Cokeson  [always  with  a  certain  patronage  as  to  a 
young  man  who  might  be  doing  better].  Mr.  James  has 
been  here  since  eleven  o'clock. 

Walter.  I've  been  in  to  see  the  pictures,  at  the  Guild- 
hall. 

Cokeson  [looking  at  him  as  though  this  were  exactly 
what  was  to  be  expected].  Have  you  now — ye-es.  This 
lease  of  Boulter's — am  I  to  send  it  to  counsel? 

Walter.  What  does  my  father  say? 

Cokeson.  'Aven't  bothered  him. 

Walter.  Well,  we  can't  be  too  careful. 

Cokeson.  It's  such  a  little  thing — hardly  worth  the 
fees.  I  thought  you'd  do  it  yourself. 


Walter.  Send  it,  please.  I  don't  want  the  responsi- 
bility. 

Cokeson  [with  an  indescribable  air  of  compassion]. 
Just  as  you  like.  This  "right-of-way"  case — we've  got 
'em  on  the  deeds. 

Walter.  I  know;  but  the  intention  was  obviously  to 
exclude  that  bit  of  common  ground. 

Cokeson.  We  needn't  worry  about  that.  We're  the 
right  side  of  the  law. 

Walter.  I  don't  like  it. 

Cokeson  [with  an  indulgent  smile].  We  shan't  want 
to  set  ourselves  up  against  the  law.  Your  father  wouldn't 
waste  his  time  doing  that. 

[As  he  speaks  James  How  comes  in  from  the  part- 
ners' room.  He  is  a  shortish  man,  with  white  side- 
whiskers,  plentiful  grey  hair,  shrewd  eyes,  and 
gold  pince-nez.] 

James.  Morning,  Walter. 

Walter.  How  are  you,  father? 

Cokeson  [looking  down  his  nose  at  the  papers  in  his 
hand  as  though  deprecating  their  size].  I'll  just  take 
Boulter's  lease  in  to  young  Falder  to  draft  the  instruc- 
tions.  [He  goes  out  into  Falder's  room.] 

Walter.  About  that  right-of-way  case? 

James.  Oh,  well,  we  must  go  forward  there.  I  thought 
you  told  me  yesterday  the  firm's  balance  was  over  four 
hundred. 

Walter.  So  it  is. 

James  [holding  out  the  passboo\  to  his  son].  Three — 
five— one,  no  recent  cheques.  Just  get  me  out  the  cheque- 
book. 

[Walter  goes  to  a  cupboard,  unlocks  a  drawer,  and 
produces  a  cheqite-boo\.] 

James.  Tick  the  pounds  in  the  counterfoils.  Five, 
fifty-four,  seven.,  five,  twenty-eight,  twenty,  ninety, 
eleven,  fifty-two,  seventy -one.  Tally? 

Walter  [nodding].  Can't  understand.  Made  sure  it 
was  over  four  hundred. 

James.  Give  me  the  cheque-book.  [He  u\es  the 
chcque-boo\  and  cons  the  counterfoils]  What's  this 
ninety  ? 

Walter.  Who  drew  it  ? 

James.  You. 

Walter  [ta\ing  the  cheque-boo^].  July  7th?  That's 
che  day  I  went  down  to  look  over  the  Trenton  Estate 
—last  Friday  week;  I  came  back  on  the  Tuesday,  you 
remember.  But  look  here,  father,  it  was  nine  I  drew  a 
cheque  for.  Five  guineas  to  Smithers  and  my  expenses. 
It  just  covered  all  but  half  a  crown. 

James  [gravely].  Let's  look  at  that  ninety  cheque. 
[He  sorts  the  cheque  out  from  the  bundle  in  the  pocket 
of  the  pass-boo\]  Seems  all  right.  There's  no  nine 
here.  This  is  bad.  Who  cashed  that  nine-pound 
cheque  ? 

Walter  [puzzled  and  pained].  Let's  see!  I  was  fin- 
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ishing  Mrs.  Reddy's  will — only  just  had  time;  yes — I 
gave  it  to  Cokeson. 

James.  Look  at  that  t  y :  that  yours  ? 

Walter  [after  consideration].  My  y's  curl  back  a  lit- 
tle; tliis  doesn't. 

James  [as  Cokeson  re-enters  from  F  alder's  room]. 
We  must  ask  him.  Just  come  here  and  carry  your  mind 
back  a  bit.  Cokeson.  D'you  remember  cashing  a  cheque 
for  Mr.  Walter  last  Friday  week — the  day  he  went  to 
Trenton  ? 

Cokeson.  Ye-es.  Nine  pounds. 

James.  Look  at  this.  [Handing  him  the  cheque.] 

Cokeson.  No!  Nine  pounds.  My  lunch  was  just 
coming  in;  and  of  course  I  li\e  it  hot;  I  gave  the  cheque 
to  Davis  to  run  round  to  the  bank.  He  brought  it  back, 
all  gold — you  remember,  Mr.  Walter,  you  wanted  some 
silver  to  pay  your  cab.  [With  a  certain  contemptuous 
compassion]  Here,  let  me  see.  You've  got  the  wrong 
cheque. 

[He  ta\es  cheque-boo\  and  pass-book  from 
Walter.] 

Walter.  Afraid  not. 

Cokeson  [having  seen  for  himself].  It's  funny. 

James.  You  gave  it  to  Davis,  and  Davis  sailed  for 
Australia  on  Monday.  Looks  black..  Cokeson. 

Cokeson  [puzzled  and  upset].  Why  this'd  be  a  felony! 
No,  no!  there's  some  mistake. 

James.  I  hope  so. 

Cokeson.  There's  never  been  anything  of  that  sort  in 
the  office  the  twenty-nine  years  I've  been  here. 

James  [looking  at  cheque  and  counterfoil].  This  is  a 
very  clever  bit  of  work;  a  warning  to  you  not  to  leave 
space  after  your  figures,  Walter. 

Walter  [vexed].  Yes,  I  know— I  was  in  such  a  tear- 
ing hurry  that  afternoon. 

Cokeson  [suddenly].  This  has  upset  me. 

James.  The  counterfoil  altered  too — very  deliberate 
piece  of  swindling.  What  was  Davis's  ship? 

Walter.  City  of  Rangoon. 

James.  We  ought  to  wire  and  have  him  arrested  at 
Naples;  he  can't  be  there  yet. 

Cokeson.  His  poor  young  wife.  I  liked  the  young 
man.  Dear,  oh  dear!  In  this  office! 

Walter.  Shall  I  go  to  the  bank  and  ask  the  cashier? 

James  [grimly].  Bring  him  round  here.  And  ring 
up  Scotland  Yard. 

Walter.  Really? 

[He  goes  out  through  the  outer  office.  James  paces 
the  room.  He  stops  and  loo\s  at  Cokeson,  who 
is  disconsolately  rubbing  the  \nces  of  his 
trousers] 

James.  Well,  Cokeson!  There's  something  in  charac- 
ter, isn't  there? 

Cokeson  [looking  at  him  over  his  spectacles].  I  don't 
quite  take  you,  sir. 


James.  Your  story  would  sound  d d  thin  to  any 

one  who  didn't  know  you. 

Cokeson.  Ye-es!  [He  laughs.  Then  with  sudden 
gravity]  I'm  sorry  for  that  young  man.  I  feel  it  as  if  it 
was  my  own  son,  Mr.  James. 

James.  A  nasty  business! 

Cokeson.  It  unsettles  you.  All  goes  on  regular,  and 
then  a  thing  like  this  happens.  Shan't  relish  my  lunch 
to-day. 

James.  As  bad  as  that,  Cokeson? 

Cokeson.  It  makes  you  think.  [Confidentially]  He 
must  have  had  temptation. 

James.  Not  so  fast.  We  haven't  convicted  him  yet. 

Cokeson.  I'd  sooner  have  lost  a  month's  salary  than 
had  this  happen.  [He  broods.] 

James.  I  hope  that  fellow  will  hurry  up. 

Cokeson  [peeping  things  pleasant  for  the  cashier].  It 
isn't  fifty  yards,  Mr.  James.  He  won't  be  a  minute. 

James.  Th»  idea  of  dishonesty  about  this  office — it 
hits  me  hard,  Cokeson. 

[He  goes  towards  the  door  of  the  partner/  room.] 

Sweedle  [entering  quietly,  to  Cokeson  in  a  low  voice]. 
She's  popped  up  again,  sir — something  she  forgot  to 
say  to  Falder. 

Cokeson  [roused  from  his  abstraction].  Eh?  Impos- 
sible. Send  her  away! 

James.  What's  that? 

Cokeson.  Nothing,  Mr.  James.  A  private  matter. 
Here,  I'll  come  myself.  [He  goes  into  the  outer  office  as 
James  passes  into  the  partners'  room]  Now,  you  really 
mustn't — we  can't  have  anybody  just  now. 

Ruth.  Not  for  a  minute,  sir? 

Cokeson.  Reely!  Recly!  I  can't  have  it.  If  you  want 
him,  wait  about;  hell  be  going  out  for  his  lunch 
directly. 

Ruth.  Yes,  sir. 

[Walter,  entering  with  the  cashier,  passes  Ruth 
as  she  leaves  the  outer  office.] 

Cokeson  [to  the  cashier,  who  resembles  a  sedentary 
dr agoon].  Good-morning.  [To  Walter]  Your  father's 
in  there. 

[Walter  crosses  and  goes  into  the  partners'  room.] 

Cokeson.  It's  a  nahsty,  unpleasant  little  matter,  Mr. 
Cowley.   I'm  quite  ashamed  to  have  to  trouble  you. 

Cowley.  I  remember  the  cheque  quite  well.  [As  if 
it  were  a  liver]   Seemed  in  perfect  order. 

Cokeson.  Sit  down,  won't  you?  I'm  not  a  sensitive 
man,  but  a  thing  like  this  about  the  place — it's  not  nice, 
I  like  people  to  be  open  and  jolly  together. 

Cowley.  Quite  so. 

Cokeson  [buttonholing  him,  and  glancing  towards 
the  partners'  room].  Of  course  he's  a  young  man.  I've 
told  him  about  it  before  now — leaving  space  after  his 
figures,  but  he  will  do  it. 
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Cowley.  I  should  remember  the  person's  face— quite 
a  youth. 

Cokeson.  I  don't  think  we  shall  be  able  to  show  him 
to  you,  as  a  matter  or  fact. 

[James  and  Walter  have  come  bac\  from  the  part- 
ners' room.] 
James.  Good-morning,  Mr.  Cowley.  You've  seen  my 
son  and  myself,  you've  seen  Mr.  Cokeson,  and  you've 
seen  Sweedle,  my  office-boy.  It  was  none  of  'us,  I  take  it. 
[The  cashier  shades  his  head  with  a  smile.] 
James.   Be  so  good  as  to  sit  there.   Cokeson,  engage 
Mr.  Cowley  in  conversation,  will  you? 
[He  goes  towards  Falder's  room.] 
Cokeson.   Just  a  word,  Mr.  James. 
James.  Well? 

Cokeson.  You  don't  want  to  upset  the  young  man  in 
there,  do  you?   He's  a  nervous  young  feller, 

James.  This  must  be  thoroughly  cleared  up,  Cokeson, 

for  the  sake  of  Falder's  name,  to  say  nothing  of  yours. 

Cokeson    [with   some  dignity].    That'll   look   after 

itself,  sir.   He's  been  upset  once  this  morning;  I  don't 

want  him  starded  again. 

James.  It's  a  matter  of  form;  but  I  can't  stand  upon 
niceness  over  a  thing  like  this— too  serious.  Just  talk  to 
Mr.  Cowley. 

[He  opens  the  door  of  Falder's  room.] 
James.  Bring  in  the  papers  in  Boulter's  lease,  will  you, 
Falder? 
Cokeson  [bursting  into  voice].   Do  you  keep  dogs? 
[The  cashier,  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  door,  does 
not  answer.] 
Cokeson,  You  haven't  such  a  thing  as  a  bulldog  pup 
you  could  spare  me,  I  suppose? 

[At  the  loo\  on  the  cashier's  face  his  jaw  drops,  and 
he  turns  to  see  Falder  standing  in  the  doorway, 
with  his  eyes  fixed  on  Cowley,  li\e  the  eyes  of  a 
rabbit  fastened  on  a  sna\e.] 
Falder  [advancing  with  the  papers].  Here  they  are, 
sir! 
James  [taking  them].   Thank  you. 
Falder.   Do  you  want  me,  sir? 
James.  No,  thanks! 

[Falder  turns  and  goes  bac\  into  his  own  room. 
As  he  shuts  the  door  James  gives  the  cashier  an 
interrogative  loo\,  and  the  cashier  nods.] 
James,  Sure?   This  isn't  as  we  suspected. 
Cowley.  Quite.  He  knew  me.  I  suppose  he  can't  slip 
out  of  that  room? 

Cokeson  [gloomily].  There's  only  the  window— a 
whole  floor  and  a  basement. 

[The  door  of  Falder's  room  is  quietly  opened,  and 
Falder,  with  his  hat  in  his  hand,  moves  towards 
the  door  of  the  outer  office.] 
James  [quietly].  Where  are  you  going,  Falder? 
Falder.  To  have  my  lunch,  sir. 


James  Wait  a  few  minutes,  would  you?  I  want  to 
speak  to  you  about  this  lease. 

Falder.  Yes,  sir.   [He  goes  bac\  into  his  room.] 

Cowley.  If  I'm  wanted,  I  can  swear  that's  the  young 
man  who  cashed  the  cheque.  It  was  the  last  cheque  I 
handled  that  morning  before  my  lunch.  These  are  the 
numbers  of  the  notes  he  had.  [He  puts  a  slip  of  paper 
on  the  table;  then,  brushing  his  hat  round]  Good-morn- 
ing! 

James.   Good-morning,  Mr.  Cowley! 

Cowley  [to  Cokeson].    Good-morning. 

Cokeson  [with  stupefaction].   Good-morning. 

[The  cashier  goes  out  through  the  outer  office. 
Cokeson  sits  down  in  his  chair,  as  though  it  were 
the  only  place  left  in  the  morass  of  his  feelings.] 

Walter.    What  are  you  going  to  do? 

James.  Have  him  in.  Give  me  the  cheque  and  the 
counterfoil, 

Cokeson.  I  don't  understand.  I  thought  young 
Davis 

James.   We  shall  see. 

Walter.  One  moment,  father:  have  you  thought  it 
out? 

James.   Call  him  in! 

Cokeson  [rising  with  difficulty  and  opening  Falder's 
door;  hoarsely].  Step  in  here  a  minute. 
[Falder  comes  in.] 

Falder  [impassively].  Yes,  sir? 

James  [turning  to  him  suddenly  with  the  cheque  held 
out].  You  know  this  cheque,  Falder? 

Falder.  No,  sir. 

James.  Look  at  it.   You  cashed  it  last  Friday  week. 

Falder.  Oh!  yes,  sir;  that  one— Davis  gave  it  me. 

James.  I  know.  And  you  gave  Davis  the  cash? 

Falder.  Yes,  sir. 

James.  When  Davis  gave  you  the  cheque  was  it 
exactly  like  this? 

Falder.  Yes,  I  think  so,  sir. 

James.  You  know  that  Mr.  Walter  drew  that  cheque 
for  nine  pounds? 

Falder.   No,  sir— ninety. 

James.  Nine,  Falder. 

Falder  [faintly],  I  don't  understand,  sir. 

James.  The  suggestion,  of  course,  is  that  the  cheque 
was  altered;  whether  by  you  or  Davis  is  the  question. 

Falder.    I— I 

Cokeson.   Take  your  time,  take  your  time. 

Falder  [regaining  his  impassivity].  Not  by  me, 
sir. 

James.  The  cheque  was  handed  to  Cokeson  by  Mr. 
Walter  at  one  o'clock;  we  know  that  because  Mr.  Coke- 
son's  lunch  had  just  arrived. 

Cokeson,  I  couldn't  leave  it. 

James.  Exactly;  he  therefore  gave  the  cheque  to 
Davis.   It  was  cashed  by  you  at  1.15.    We  know  that 
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because  the  cashier  recollects  it  for  the  last  cheque  he 
handled  before  his  iuxtch. 

Falder.  Yes,  sir,  Davis  gave  it  to  me  because  some 
friends  were  giving  him  a  farewell  luncheon. 

James  [puzzled].  You  accuse  Davis,  then? 

Falder.  I  don't  know,  sir — it's  very  funny. 

[Walter,  who  has  come  close  to  his  father,  says 
something  to  him  in  a  low  voice.] 

James.  Davis  was  not  here  again  after  that  Saturday, 
was  he? 

Cokeson  [anxious  to  be  of  assistance  to  the  young 
man,  and  seeing  faint  signs  of  their  all  being  jolly  once 
more].  No,  he  sailed  on  the  Monday. 

James.  Was  he,  Falder? 

Falder  [very  faintly].  No,  sir. 

James.  Very  well,  then,  how  do  you  account  for  the 
fact  that  this  nought  was  added  to  the  nine  in  the  coun- 
terfoil on  or  after  Tuesday? 

Cokeson  [surprised].  How's  that? 

[Falder  gives  a  sort  of  lurch;  he  tries  to  pull  him- 
self together,  but  he  has  gone  all  to  pieces.] 

James  [very  grimly].  Out,  I'm  afraid,  Cokeson.  The 
cheque-book  remained  in  Mr.  Walter's  pocket  till  be 
came  back  from  Trenton  on  Tuesday  morning.  In  the 
face  of  this,  Falder,  do  you  still  deny  that  you  altered 
both  cheque  and  counterfoil? 

Falder.  No,  sir — no,  Mr.  How.  I  did  it,  sir:  I  did  it. 

Cokeson  [succumbing  to  his  feelings].  Dear,  dear! 
what  a  thing  to  do! 

Falder.  I  wanted  the  money  so  badly,  sir.  I  didn't 
know  what  I  was  doing. 

Cokeson.  However  such  a  thing  could  have  come  into 
your  head! 

Falder  [grasping  at  the  words].  I  can't  think,  sir, 
really!   It  was  just  a  minute  of  madness. 

James.  A  long  minute,  Falder.  [Tapping  the  counter- 
foil] Four  days  at  least. 

Falder.  Sir,  I  swear  I  didn't  know  what  I'd  done  till 
afterwards,  and  then  I  hadn't  the  pluck.  Oh!  sir,  look 
over  it!   I'll  pay  the  money  back — I  will,  I  promise. 

James.  Go  into  your  room. 

[Falder,  with  a  swift  imploring  loo\,  goes  bac\ 
into  his  room.   There  is  silence.] 

James.  About  as  bad  a  case  as  there  could  be. 

Cokeson.  To  break  the  law  like  that — in  here! 

Walter.  What's  to  be  done? 

James:  Nothing  for  it.  Prosecute. 

Walter.  It's  his  first  offence. 

James  [shading  his  head].  I've  grave  doubts  of  that. 
Too  neat  a  piece  of  swindb'ng  altogether. 

Cokeson.  I  shouldn't  be  surprised  if  he  was  tempted. 

James.  Life's  one  long  temptation,  Cokeson. 

Cokeson.  Ye-es,  but  I'm  speaking  of  the  flesh  and 
the  devil,  Mr.  James.  There  was  a  woman  come  to  sec 
him  this  morning. 


Walter.  The  woman  we  passed  as  we  came  in  just 
now.  Is  it  his  wife? 

Cokeson.  No,  no  relation.  [Restraining  what  in  jol- 
lier circumstances  would  have  been  a  win1(]  A  married 
person,  though. 

Walter.  How  do  you  know? 

Cokeson.  Brought  her  children.  [Scandalised.]  There 
they  were  outside  the  office. 

James.  A  real  bad  egg. 

Walter.  I  should  like  to  give  him  a  chance. 

James.  I  can't  forgive  him  for  the  sneaky  way  he 
went  to  work — counting  on  our  suspecting  young  Davis 
if  the  matter  came  to  light.  It  was  the  merest  accident 
the  cheque-book  stayed  in  your  pocket. 

Walter.  It  must  have  been  the  temptation  of  a  mo- 
ment. He  hadn't  time. 

James.  A  man  doesn't  succumb  like  that  in  a  moment, 
if  he's  a  clean  mind  and  habits.  He's  rotten;  got  the 
eyes  of  a  man  who  can't  keep  his  hands  off  when  there's 
money  about. 

Walter  [dryly].  We  hadn't  noticed  that  before. 

James  [brushing  the  remar\  aside].  I've  seen  lots  of 
those  fellows  in  my  time.  No  doing  anything  with  them 
except  to  keep  'em  out  of  harm's  way.  They've  got  a 
blind  spot. 

Walter.  It's  penal  servitude. 

Cokeson.  They're  nahsty  places — prisons. 

James  [hesitating].  I  don't  see  how  it's  possible  to 
spare  him.  Out  of  the  question  to  keep  him  in  this  of- 
fice— honesty's  the  sine  qua  non. 

Cokeson  [hypnotised].  Of  course  it  is. 

James.  Equally  out  of  the  question  to  send  him  out 
amongst  people  who've  no  knowledge  of  his  character. 
One  must  think  of  society. 

Walter.  But  to  brand  him  like  this? 

James.  If  it  had  been  a  straightforward  case  I'd 
give  him  another  chance.  It's  far  from  that.  He  has 
dissolute  habits. 

Cokeson.  I  didn't  say  that — extenuating  circum- 
stances. 

James.  Same  thing.  He's  gone  to  work  in  the 
most  cold-blooded  way  to  defraud  his  employers, 
and  cast  die  blame  on  an  innocent  man.  If  that's  not 
a  case  for  the  law  to  take  its  course,  I  don't  know  what 
is. 

Walter.  For  the  sake  of  his  future,  though. 

James  [sarcastically].  According  to  you,  no  one  would 
ever  prosecute. 

Walter  [nettled].  I  hate  the  idea  of  it. 

Cokeson.  That's  rather  ex  parte,  Mr.  Walter!  We 
must  have  protection. 

James.  This  is  degenerating  into  talk. 
[He  moves  towards  the  partner/  room.] 

Walter.  Put  yourself  in  his  place,  father. 

James.  You  ask  too  much  of  me. 
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Walter.    We.  can't  possibly  tell  the  pressure  there 
was  on  him. 

James.  You  may  depend  on  it,  my  boy,  if  a  man  is 
going  to  do  this  sort  of  thing  he'll  do  it,  pressure  or 
no  pressure;  if  he  isn't  no  thing  11  make  him. 
Walter.  He'll  never  do  it  again. 
Cokeson  [fatuously],  S'pose  I  were  to  have  a  talk 
with  him.  We  don't  want  to  be  hard  on  the  young 
man. 

James.  That'll  do,  Cokeson.  I've  made  up  my  mind. 
[He  passes  into  the  partners'  room.] 

Cokeson  [after  a  doubtful  moment].   We  must  ex- 
cuse your  father.  I  don't  want  to  go  against  your  father; 
if  he  thinks  it  right. 
Walter.    Confound   it,   Cokeson!   why   don't   you 

back  me  up?  You  know  you  feel 

Cokeson  [on  his  dignity],  I  really  can't  say  what  I 
feel. 
Walter.  We  shall  regret  it.  , 

Cokeson.  He  must  have  known  what  he  was  doing. 
Walter   [bitterly].    "The  quality  of  mercy  is   not 
strained." 

Cokeson  [looking  at  him  askance].  Come,  come,  Mr. 
Walter.  We  must  try  and  see  it  sensible. 
Sweedle  [entering  with  a  tray].  Your  lunch,  sir. 
Cokeson.  Put  it  down! 

[While  Sweedle  is  putting  it  doom  on  Cokeson's 
table,  the  detective,  Wister,  enters  the  outer  of- 
fice, and,  finding  no  one  there,  comes  to  the  inner 
doorway.  He  is  a  square,  medium-sized  man, 
clean-shaved,  in  a  serviceable  blue  serge  suit  and 
strong  boots.] 
Wister  [to  Walter].  From  Scodand  Yard,  sir.  De- 
tective-Sergeant Wister. 

Walter   [askance].    Very  well!   I'll   speak   to  my 
father. 

[He  goes  into  the  partners'  room.  James  enters.] 
James.  Morning!  [In  answer  to  an  appealing  gesture 
from  Cokeson]  I'm  sorry;  I'd  stop  short  of  this  if  I  felt 
I  could.    Open  that  door.    [Sweedle,  wondering  and 
scared,  opens  it]  Come  here,  Mr.  Falder. 

[As  Falder  comes  shrin\ingly  out,  the  detective,  in 
obedience  to  a  sign  from  James,  slips  his  hand  out 
and  grasps  his  arm.] 
Falder  [recoiling].  Oh!  no, — oh!  no! 
Wister.  Come,  come,  there's  a  good  lad. 
James.  I  charge  him  with  felony. 
Falder.  Oh,  sir!  There's  some  one: — I  did  it  for  her. 
Let  me  be  till  to-morrow. 

[James  motions  with  his  hand.  At  that  sign  of 
hardness,  Falder  becomes  rigid.  Then,  turning, 
he  goes  out  quietly  in  the  detective's  grip.  James 
follows,  stiff  and  erect.  Sweedle,  rushing  to  the 
door  with  open  mouth,  pursues  them  through 
the  outer  office  into  the  corridor.   When  they 


have  all  disappeared  Cokeson  spins  completely 
round  and  makes  a  rush  for  the  outer  office.] 
Cokeson   [hoarsely].    Here!    Here!    What  are  we 
doing? 

[There  is  silence.  He  takes  out  his  handkerchief 
and  mops  the  sweat  from  his  face.  Going  back 
blindly  to  his  table,  sits  down,  and  stares  blankly 
at  his  lunch.] 

The  curtain  falls. 


ACT  II 

A  Court  of  Justice,  on  a  foggy  October  afternoon — 
crowded  with  barristers,  solicitors,  reporters,  ushers, 
and  jurymen.  Sitting  in  the  large,  solid  dock  ^ 
Falder,  with  a  warder  on  either  side  of  him,  placed 
there  for  his  safe  custody,  but  seemingly  indifferent 
to  and  unconscious  of  his  presence.  Falder  is  sit- 
ting exactly  opposite  to  the  Judge,  who,  raised  above 
the  clamour  of  the  court,  also  seems  unconscious  of 
and  indifferent  to  everything.  Harold  Cleaver,  the 
counsel  for  the  Crown,  is  a  dried,  yellowish  man,  of 
more  than  middle  age,  in  a  wig  worn  almost  to  the 
colour  of  his  face.  Hector  Frome,  the  counsel  for 
the  defence,  is  a  young,  tall  man,  clean-shaved,  in  a 
very  white  wig.  Among  the  spectators,  having  al- 
ready given  their  evidence,  are  James  and  Walter 
How,  and  Cowley,  the  cashier.  Wister,  the  detec- 
tive, is  just  leaving  the  witness-box. 
Cleaver.  That  is  the  case  for  the  Crown,  me  lud! 
[Gathering  his  robes  together,  he  sits  down.] 

Frome  [rising  and  bowing  to  the  Judge].  If  it  please 
your  lordship  and  gentlemen  of  the  jury.  I  am  not  going 
to  dispute  the  fact  that  the  prisoner  altered  this  cheque, 
but  I  am  going  to  put  before  you  evidence  as  to  the 
condition  of  his  mind,  and  to  submit  that  you  would  not 
be  justified  in  finding  that  he  was  responsible  for  his  ac- 
tions at  the  time.  I  am  going  to  show  you,  in  fact,  that 
he  did  this  in  a  moment  of  aberration,  amounting  to 
temporary  insanity,  caused  by  the  violent  distress  under 
which  he  was  labouring.  Gentlemen,  the  prisoner  is  only 
twenty-three  years  old.  I  shall  call  before  you  a  woman 
from  whom  you  will  learn  the  events  that  led  up  to  this 
act.  You  will  hear  from  her  own  lips  the  tragic  circum- 
stances of  her  life,  the  still  more  tragic  infatuation  with 
which  she  has  inspired  the  prisoner.  This  woman,  gen- 
demen,  has  been  leading  a  miserable  existence  with  a 
husband  who  habitually  ill-uses  her,  from  whom  she 
actually  goes  in  terror  of  her  life.  I  am  not,  of  course, 
saying  that  it's  either  right  or  desirable  for  a  young  man 
to  fall  in  love  with  a  married  woman,  or  that  it's  his  bust- 
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ness  to  rescue  her  from  an  ogre-Iikc  husband.  I'm  not 
saying  anything  of  the  sort.  But  we  all  know  the  power 
of  the  passion  of  love;  and  I  would  ask  you  to  remember, 
gentlemen,  in  listening  to  her  evidence,  that,  married  to 
a  drunken  and  violent  husband,  she  has  no  power  to  get 
rid  of  him;  for,  as  you  know,  another  offence  besides 
violence  is  necessary  to  enable  a  woman  to  obtain  a  di- 
vorce; and  of  this  offence  it  does  not  appear  that  her 
husband  is  guilty. 

Judge.  Is  this  relevant,  Mr.  Frome? 

Frome.  My  lord,  I  submit,  extremely— I  shall  be  able 
to  show  your  lordship  that  direcdy. 

Judge.  Very  well. 

Frome.  In  these  circumstances,  what  alternatives  were 
left  to  her?  She  could  either  go  on  living  with  this 
drunkard,  in  terror  of  her  life;  or  she  could  apply  to  the 
Court  for  a  separation  order.  Well,  gendemen,  my  ex- 
perience of  such  cases  assures  me  that  this  would  have 
given  her  very  insufficient  protection  from  the  violence 
of  such  a  man;  and  even  if  effectual  would  very  likely 
have  reduced  her  either  to  the  workhouse  or  the  streets 
—for  it's  not  easy,  as  she  is  now  finding,  for  an  unskilled 
woman  without  means  of  livelihood  to  support  herself 
and  her  children  without  resorting  either  to  the  Poor 
Law  or— to  speak  quite  plainly— to  the  sale  of  her  body. 

Judge.  You  are  ranging  rather  far,  Mr.  Frome. 

Frome.  I  shall  fire  point-blank  in  a  minute,  my  lord. 

Judge.  Let  us  hope  so. 

Frome.  Now,  gentlemen,  mark— and  this  is  what  I 
have  been  leading  up  to— this  woman  will  tell  you,  and 
the  prisoner  will  confirm  her,  that,  confronted  with  such 
alternatives,  she  set  her  whole  hopes  on  himself,  know- 
ing the  feeling  with  which  she  had  inspired  him.  She 
saw  a  way  out  of  her  misery  by  going  with  him  to  a  new 
country,  where  they  would  both  be  unknown,  and  might 
pass  as  husband  and  wife.  This  was  a  desperate  and,  as 
my  friend  Mr.  Cleaver  will  no  doubt  call  it,  an  immoral 
resolution ;  but,  as  a  fact,  the  minds  of  both  of  them  were 
constantly  turned  towards  it.  One  wrong  is  no  excuse 
for  another,  and  those  who  are  never  likely  to  be  faced 
by  such  a  situation  possibly  have  the  right  to  hold  up 
their  hands— as  to  that  I  prefer  to  say  nothing.  But 
whatever  view  you  take,  gentlemen,  of  this  part  of  the 
prisoner's  story— whatever  opinion  you  form  of  the 
right  of  these  two  young  people  under  such  circum- 
stances to  take  the  law  into  their  own  hands— the  fact 
remains  that  this  young  woman  in  her  distress,  and 
this  young  man,  little  more  than  a  boy,  who  was  so 
devotedly  attached  to  her,  did  conceive  this— if  you  like 
—reprehensible  design  of  going  away  together.  Now, 
for  that,  of  course,  they  required  money,  and— they  had 
none.  As  to  the  actual  events  of  the  morning  of  July 
7th,  on  which  this  cheque  was  altered,  the  events  on 
which  I  rely  to  prove  the  defendant's  irresponsibility— 
I   shall   allow   those  events   to   speak   for  themselves, 


through  the  lips  of  my  witnesses.  Robert  Cokeson.  [He 

turns,  loo\s  round,  taJ^es  up  a  sheet  of  paper,  and  waits.] 

[Cokeson  is  summoned  into  court,  and  goes  into 

the  witness-box,  holding  his  hat  before  him.  The 

oath  is  administered  to  him.] 

Frome.   What  is  your  name? 

Cokeson.  Robert  Cokeson. 

Frome.  Are  you  managing  clerk  to  the  firm  of  solici- 
tors who  employ  the  prisoner? 

Cokeson.  Ye-es. 

Frome.  How  long  had  the  prisoner  been  in  their 
employ  ? 

Cokeson.  Two  years.  No,  I'm  wrong  there— all  but 
seventeen  days. 

Frome.  Had  you  him  under  your  eye  all  that  time? 

Cokeson.  Except  Sundays  and  holidays. 

Frome.  Quite  so.  Let  us  hear,  please,  what  you  have 
to  say  about  his  general  character  during  those  two 
years. 

Cokeson  [confidentially  to  the  jury,  and  as  if  a  little 
surprised  at  being  as\ed].  He  was  a  nice,  pleasant- 
spoken  young  man.  I'd  no  fault  to  find  with  him— quite 
the  contrary.  It  was  a  great  surprise  to  me  when  he  did 
a  thing  like  that. 

Frome.  Did  he  ever  give  you  reason  to  suspect  his 
honesty  ? 

Cokeson.  No!  To  have  dishonesty  in  our  office,  that'd 
never  do. 

Frome.  I'm  sure  the  jury  fully  appreciate  that,  Mr. 
Cokeson. 

Cokeson.  Every  man  of  business  knows  that  honesty's 
the  sign  qua  non. 

Frome.  Do  you  give  him  a  good  character  all  round, 
or  do  you  not? 

Cokeson  [turning  to  the  Judge],  Certainly.  We  were 
all  very  jolly  and  pleasant  together,  until  this  happened. 
Quite  upset  me. 

Frome.  Now,  coming  to  the  morning  of  the  7th  of 
July,  the  morning  on  which  the  cheque  was  altered. 
What  have  you  to  say  about  his  demeanour  that  morn- 
ing? 

Cokeson  [to  the  jury].  If  you  ask  me,  I  don't  think  he 
was  quite  compos  when  he  did  it. 

The  Judge  [sharply].  Are  you  suggesting  that  he  was 
insane? 

Cokeson.  Not  compos. 

The  Judge.  A  little  more  precision,  please. 

Frome  [smoothly].  Just  tell  us,  Mr.  Cokeson. 

Cokeson  [somewhat  outraged].  Well,  in  my  opinion 
—[looking  at  the  Judge]— such  as  it  is— he  was  jumpy  at 
the  time.   The  jury  will  understand  my  meaning. 

Frome.  Will  you  tell  us  how  you  came  to  that  con- 
clusion ? 

Cokeson.  Ye-es,  I  will.  I  have  my  lunch  in  from  the 
restaurant,  a  chop  and  a  potato— saves  time.  That  day 
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it  happened  to  come  just  as  Mr.  Walter  How  handed 
me  the  cheque.  Well,  I  like  it  hot;  so  I  went  into  the 
clerks'  office  and  I  handed  the  cheque  to  Davis,  the 
other  clerk,  and  told  him  to  get  change.  I  noticed  young 
Falder  walking  up  and  down.  I  said  to  him:  "This  is 
not  the  Zoological  Gardens,  Falder." 

Frome.  Do  you  remember  what  he  answered? 

Cokeson.  Ye-es:  "I  wish  to  God  it  were!"  Struck 
me  as  funny. 

Frome.  Did  you  notice  anything  else  peculiar? 

Cokeson.  I  did. 

Frome.  What  was  that? 

Cokeson.  His  collar  was  unbuttoned.  Now,  I  like  a 
young  man  to  be  neat.  I  said  to  him:  "Your  collar's 
unbuttoned." 

Frome.  And  what  did  he  answer? 

Cokeson.  Stared  at  me.  It  wasn't  nice. 

The  Judge.  Stared  at  you?  Isn't  that  a  very  common 
practice? 

Cokeson.  Ye-es,  but  it  was  the  look  in  his  eyes.  I 
can't  explain  my  meaning — it  was  funny. 

Frome.  Had  you  ever  seen  such  a  look  in  his  eyes 
before? 

Cokeson.  No.  If  I  had  I  should  have  spoken  to  the 
partners.  We  can't  have  anything  eccentric  in  our  pro- 
fession. 

The  Judge.  Did  you  speak  to  them  on  that  occasion? 

Cokeson  [confidentially].  Well,  I  didn't  like  to  trou- 
ble them  about  prime  facey  evidence. 

Frome.  But  it  made  a  very  distinct  impression  on 
your  mind? 

Cokeson.  Ye-es.  The  clerk  Davis  could  have  told  you 
the  same. 

Frome.  Quite  so.  It's  very  unfortunate  that  we've 
not  got  him  here.  Now  can  you  tell  me  of  the  morning 
on  which  the  discovery  of  the  forgery  was  made  ?  That 
would  be  the  18th.  Did  anything  happen  that  morn- 
ing? 

Cokeson  [with  his  hand  to  his  ear].  I'm  a  little  deaf. 

Frome.  Was  there  anything  in  the  course  of  that 
morning— I  mean  before  the  discovery — that  caught 
your  attention? 

Cokeson.  Ye-es — a  woman. 

The  Judge.  How  is  this  relevant,  Mr.  Frome? 

Frome.  I  am  trying  to  establish  the  state  of  mind  in 
which  the  prisoner  committed  this  act,  my  lord. 

The  Judge.  I  quite  appreciate  that.  But  this  was  long 
after  the  act 

Frome.  Yes,  my  lord,  but  it  contributes  to  my  con- 
tention. 

The  Judge.  Well! 

Frome.  You  say  a  woman.  Do  you  mean  that  she 
came  to  the  office? 

Cokeson.  Ye-es. 

Fromi.  What  for? 


Cokeson.  Asked  to  see  young  Falder;  he  was  out  at 
the  moment. 

Frome.  Did  you  see  her? 

Cokeson.  I  did. 

Frome.  Did  she  come  alone? 

Cokeson  [confidentially].  Well,  there  you  put  me 
in  a  difficulty.  I  mustn't  tell  you  what  the  office-boy 
told  me. 

Frome.  Quite  so,  Mr.  Cokeson,  quite  so 

Cokeson  [breaking  in  with  an  air  of  "You  are  young 
— leave  it  to  me"].  But  I  think  we  can  get  round  it.  In 
answer  to  a  question  put  to  her  by  a  third  party  the 
woman  said  to  me:  "They're  mine,  sir." 

The  Judge.  What  are?  What  were? 

Cokeson.  Her  children.  They  were  outside. 

The  Judge.  How  do  you  know? 

Cokeson.  Your  lordship  mustn't  ask  me  that,  or  I 
shall  have  to  tell  you  what  I  was  told — and  that'd  never 
do. 

The  Judge  [smiling].  The  office-boy  made  a  state- 
ment. 

Cokeson.  Egg-zacdy. 

Frome.  What  I  want  to  ask  you,  Mr.  Cokeson,  is 
this.  In  the  course  of  her  appeal  to  see  Falder,  did  the 
woman  say  anything  that  you  specially  remember? 

Cokeson  [looking  at  him  as  if  to  encourage  him  to 
complete  the  sentence],  A  leede  more,  sir. 

Frome.  Or  did  she  not? 

Cokeson.  She  did.  I  shouldn't  like  you  to  have  led 
me  to  the  answer. 

Frome  [with  an  irritated  smile].  Will  you  tell  the 
jury  what  it  was? 

Cokeson.  "It's  a  matter  of  life  and  death." 

Foreman  of  the  Jury.  Do  you  mean  the  woman 
said  that? 

Cokeson  [nodding].  It's  not  the  sort  of  thing  you  like 
to  have  said  to  you. 

Frome  [a  little  impatiently].  Did  Falder  come  in 
while  she  was  there?  [Cokeson  nods]  And  she  saw  him, 
and  went  away? 

Cokeson.  Ah!  there  I  can't  follow  you.  I  didn't  see 
her  go. 

Frome.  Well,  is  she  there  now? 

Cokeson  [with  an  indulgent  smile].  No! 

Frome.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Cokeson.  [He  sits  down.] 

Cleaver  [rising].  You  say  that  on  the  morning  of 
the  forgery  the  prisoner  was  jumpy.  Well,  now,  sir, 
what  precisely  do  you  mean  by  tiiat  word? 

Cokeson  [indulgently],  1  want  you  to  understand. 
Have  you  ever  seen  a  dog  that's  lost  its  master  ?  He  was 
kind  of  everywhere  at  once  with  his  eyes. 

Cleaver.  Thank  you;  I  was  coming  to  his  eyes.  You 
called  them  "funny."  What  are  we  to  understand  by 
that?  Strange,  or  what? 

Cokeson.  Ye-es,  funny. 
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Cleaver  [sharply].  Yes,  sir,  but  what  may  be  funny 
to  you  may  not  be  funny  to  me,  or  to  the  jury.  Did  they 
look  frightened,  or  shy,  or  fierce,  or  what  ? 

Cokeson.  You  make  it  very  hard  for  me.  I  give  you 
the  word,  and  you  want  me  to  give  you  another. 

Cleaver  [rapping  his  des1(\.  Does  "funny"  mean  mad? 

Cokeson.   Not  mad,  fun 

Cleaver.  Very  well!  Now  you  say  he  had  his  collar 
unbuttoned?   Was  it  a  hot  day? 

Cokeson.  Ye-es;  I  think  it  was. 

Cleaver.  And  did  he  button  it  when  you  called  his 
attention  to  it? 

Cokeson.  Ye-es,  I  think  he  did. 

Cleaver.  Would  you  say  that  that  denoted  insanity? 
[He  sits  down.  Cokeson,  who  has  opened  his  mouth 
to  reply,  is  left  gaping.] 

Frome  [rising  hastily].  Have  you  ever  caught  him  in 
that  dishevelled  state  before? 

Cokeson.  No!  He  was  always  clean  and  quiet. 

Frome.  That  will  do,  thank  you. 

[Cokeson  turns  blandly  to  the  Judge,  as  though  to 
rebu\e  counsel  for  not  remembering  that  the 
Judge  might  wish  to  have  a  chance;  arriving  at 
the  conclusion  that  he  is  to  be  as\ed  nothing 
further,  he  turns  and  descends  from  the  box,  and 
sits  down  next  to  James  and  Walter.] 

Frome.  Ruth  Honeywill. 

[Ruth  comes  into  court,  and  ta\es  her  stand  sto- 
ically in  the  witness-box.  She  is  sworn.] 

Frome.  What  is  your  name,  please? 

Ruth.  Ruth  Honeywill. 

Frome.  How  old  are  your 

Ruth.  Twenty-six. 

Frome.  You  are  a  married  woman,  living  with  your 
husband?   A  litde  louder. 

Ruth.  No,  sir;  not  since  July. 

Frome.  Have  you  any  children? 

Ruth.  Yes,  sir,  two. 

Frome.  Are  they  living  widi  you? 

Ruth.  Yes,  sir. 

Frome.  You  know  the  prisoner  ? 

Ruth  [looking  at  him].  Yes. 

Frome.  What  was  the  nature  of  your  relations  with 
him? 

Ruth.  We  were  friends. 

The  Judge.  Friends  ? 

Ruth  [simply].  Lovers,  sir. 

The  Judge  [sharply].  In  what  sense  do  you  use  that 
word? 

Ruth.  We  love  each  other. 

The  Judge.  Yes,  but 

Ruth  [shading  her  head].  No,  your  lordship — not  yet. 

The  Judge.  Not  yet!  H'rn!  [He  loohj  from  Ruth  to 
Falder]  Well! 

Frome.  What  is  your  husband? 


Ruth.  Traveller. 

Frome.   And  what  was  the  nature  of  your  married 
life? 

Ruth    [shading   her  head].    It   don't   bear   talking 
about. 

Frome.  Did  he  ill-treat  you,  or  what? 

Ruth.  Ever  since  my  first  was  born. 

Frome.  In  what  way? 

Ruth.  I'd  rather  not  say.  All  sorts  of  ways. 

The  Judge.  I  am  afraid  I  must  stop  this,  you  know. 

Ruth  [pointing  to  Falder]..  He  offered  to  take  me 
out  of  it,  sir.  We  were  going  to  South  America. 

Frome  [hastily].  Yes,  quite—and  what  prevented 
you? 

Ruth.  I  was  outside  his  office  when  he  was  taken 
away.  It  nearly  broke  my  heart. 

Frome.  You  knew,  then,  that  he  had  been  arrested? 

Ruth.  Yes,  sir.  I  called  at  his  office  afterwards,  and 
[pointing  to  Cokeson]  that  gendeman  told  me  all  about 
it. 

Frome.  Now,  do  you  remember  the  morning  of  Fri- 
day, July  7th? 

Ruth.  Yes. 

Frome.  Why? 

Ruth.  My  husband  nearly  strangled  me  that  morn- 


ing. 


The  Judge.  Nearly  strangled  youi 

Ruth  [bowing  her  head].  Yes,  my  lord. 

Frome.  With  his  hands,  or ? 

Ruth.  Yes,  I  just  managed  to  get  away  from  him.  I 
went  straight  to  my  friend.  It  was  eight  o'clock. 

The  Judge.  In  the  morning?  Your  husband  was  not 
under  the  influence  of  liquor  then  ? 

Ruth.  It  wasn't  always  that. 

Frome.  In  what  condition  were  you? 

Ruth.  In  very  bad  condition,  sir.  My  dress  was  torn, 
and  I  was  half  choking. 

Frome.  Did  you  tell  your  friend  what  had  happened  ? 

Ruth,  Yes.  I  wish  I  never  had.. 

Frome.  It  upset  him? 

Ruth.  Dreadfully. 

Frome.  Did  he  ever  speak  to  you  about  a  cheque? 

Ruth.   Never. 

Frome.  Did  he  ever  give  you  any  money  ? 

Ruth.  Yes. 

Frome.  When  was  that? 

Ruth.  On  Saturday. 

Frome.  The  8th? 

Ruth.  To  buy  an  outfit  for  me  and  the  children  and 
get  all  ready  to  start. 

Frome.  Did  that  surprise  you,  or  not? 

Ruth.  What,  sir? 

Frome.  That  he  had  money  to  give  you. 

Ruth.  Yes,  because  on  the  morning  when  my  hus- 
band nearly  killed  me  my  friend  cried  because  he  hadn't 
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the  money  to  get  me  away.  He  told  me  afterwards  he'd 
come  into  a  windfall. 

Frome.  And  when  did  you  last  see  him? 

Ruth.  The  day  he  was  taken  away,  sir.  It  was  the 
day  we  were  to  have  started. 

Frome.  Oh,  yes,  the  morning  of  the  arrest.  Well,  did 
you  see  him  at  all  between  the  Friday  and  diat  morning? 
[Ruth  nods]  What  was  his  manner  then? 

Ruth.  Dumb-like — sometimes  he  didnvt  seem  able 
to  say  a  word. 

Frome.  As  if  something  unusual  had  happened  to 
him? 

Ruth.  Yes. 

Frome.  Painful,  or  pleasant,  or  what? 

Ruth.  Like  a  fate  hanging  over  him. 

Frome  [hesitating].  Tell  me,  did  you  love  the  prisoner 
very  much? 

Ruth  [bowing  her  head].  Yes. 

Frome.  And  had  he  a  very  great  affection  for  you  ? 

Ruth  [looking  at  Falder].  Yes,  sir. 

Frome.  Now,  ma'am,  do  you  or  do  you  not  think  that 
your  danger  and  unhappiness  would  seriously  affect  his 
balance,  his  control  over  his  actions? 

Ruth.  Yes. 

Frome.  His  reason,  even? 

Ruth.  For  a  moment  like,  I  think  it  would. 

Frome.  Was  he  very  much  upset  that  Friday  morn- 
ing, or  was  he  fairly  calm? 

Ruth.  Dreadfully  upset.  I  could  hardly  bear  to  let 
him  go  from  me. 

Frome.  Do  you  still  love  him? 

Ruth  [with  her  eyes  on  Falder].  He's  ruined  himself 
for  me. 

Frome.  Thank  you. 

[He  sits  down.  Ruth  remains  stoically  upright  in 
the  witness-box.] 

Cleaver  [in  a  considerate  voice].  When  you  left  him 
on  the  morning  of  Friday  the  7th  you  would  not:  say 
that  he  was  out  of  his  mind,  I  suppose? 

Ruth.  No,  sir. 

Cleaver.  Thank  you;  I've  no  further  questions  to 
ask  you. 

Ruth  [bending  a  little  forward  to  the  jury].  I  would 
have  done  the  same  for  him;  I  would  indeed. 

The  Judge.  Please,  please!  You  say  your  married  life 
is  an  unhappy  one?  Faults  on  both  sides? 

Ruth.  Only  that  I  never  bowed  down  to  him.  I  don't 
see  why  I  should,  sir,  not  to  a  man  like  that. 

The  Judge.  You  refused  to  obey  him? 

Ruth  [avoiding  the  question].  I've  always  studied 
him  to  keep  things  nice. 

The  Judge.  Until  you  met  the  prisoner — was  that  it? 

Ruth.  No;  even  after  that. 

The  Judge.  I  ask,  you  know,  because  you  seem  to  me 
to  glory  in  this  affection  of  yours  for  the  prisoner. 


Ruth  [hesitating].  I — I  do.  It's  the  only  thing  in  my 
life  now. 

The  Judge  [staring  at  her  hard].  Well,  step  down, 
please. 

[Ruth  loo\s  at  Falder,  then  passes  quietly  down 
and  ta\es  her  seat  among  the  witnesses^] 

Frome.  I  call  the  prisoner,  my  lord. 

[Falder  leaves  the  doc\;  goes  into  the  witness-box, 
and  is  duly  sworn.] 

Frome.  What  is  your  name? 

Falder.  William  Falder. 

Frome.  And  age? 

Falder.  Twenty-three. 

Frome.  You  are  not  married  ? 
[Falder  shades  his  head.] 

Frome.  How  long  have  you  known  the  last  witness  ? 

Falder.  Six  months. 

Frome.  Is  her  account  of  the  relationship  between  you 
a  correct  one? 

Falder.  Yes. 

Frome.  You  became  devotedly  attached  to  her,  how- 
ever? 

Falder.  Yes. 

The  Judge.  Though  you  knew  she  was  a  married 
woman? 

Falder.  I  couldn't  help  it,  your  lordship. 

The  Judge.  Couldn't  help  it? 

Falder.  I  didn't  seem  able  to. 

[The  Judge  slightly  shrugs  his  shoulders.] 

Frome.  How  did  you  come  to  know  her? 

Falder.  Through  my  married  sister. 

Frome.  Did  you  know  whether  she  was  happy  with 
her  husband? 

Falder.  It  was  trouble  all  the  time. 

Frome.  You  knew  her  husband  ? 

Falder.  Only  through  her — he's  a  brute. 

The  Judge.  I  can't  allow  indiscriminate  abuse  of  a 
person  not  present. 

Frome  [bowing].    If  your  lordship  pleases.  [To  Fal- 
der] You  admit  altering  this  cheque? 
[Falder  bows  his  head.] 

Frome.  Carry  your  mind,  please,  to  the  morning  of 
Friday,  July  the  7th,  and  tell  the  jury  what  happened. 

Falder  [turning  to  the  jury].  I  was  having  my  break- 
fast when  she  came.  Her  dress  was  all  torn,  and  she  was 
gasping  and  couldn't  seem  to  get  her  breath  at  all;  there 
were  the  marks  of  his  fingers  round  her  throat;  her  arm 
was  bruised,  and  the  blood  had  got  into  her  eyes  dread- 
fully. It  frightened  me,  and  then  when  she  told  me,  I 
felt — I  felt — well — it  was  too  much  for  me!  [Hardening 
suddenly]  If  you'd  seen  it,  having  the  feelings  for  her 
that  I  had,  you'd  have  felt  the  same,  I  know. 

Frome.  Yes? 

Falder.  When  she  left  me —  because  I  had  to  go  to  the 
office— I  was  out  of  my  senses  for  fear  that  he'd  do  it 
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again,  and  thinking  what  I  could  do.  I  couldn't  work  — 
all  the  morning  I  was  like  that — simply  couldn't  fix  my 
mind  on  anything.  I  couldn't  think  at  all.  I  seemed  to 
have  to  keep  moving.  When  Davis — the  other  clerk — 
gave  me  the  cheque — he  said:  "It'll  do  you  good,  Will, 
to  have  a  run  with  this.  You  seem  half  of!  your  chump 
this  morning."  Then  when  I  had  it  in  my  hand — I  don't 
know  how  it  came,  but  it  just  flashed  across  me  that 
if  I  put  the  t  y  and  the  nought  there  would  be  the  money 
to  get  her  away.  It  just  came  and  went — I  never  thought 
of  it  again.  Then  Davis  went  out  to  his  luncheon,  and 
I  don't  really  remember  what  I  did  till  I'd  pushed  the 
cheque  through  to  the  cashier  under  the  rail.  I  remem- 
ber his  saying  "Gold  or  notes?"  Then  I  suppose  I  knew 
what  I'd  done.  Anyway,  when  I  got  outside  I  wanted  to 
chuck  myself  under  a  'bus;  I  wanted  to  throw  the  money 
away;  but  it  seemed  I  was  in  for  it,  so  I  thought  at  any 
rate  I'd  save  her.  Of  course  the  tickets  I  took  for  the 
passage  and  the  little  I  gave  her's  been  wasted,  and  all, 
except  what  I  was  obliged  to  spend  myself,  I've  restored. 
I  keep  thinking  over  and  over  however  it  was  I  came  to 
do  it,  and  how  I  can't  have  it  all  again  to  do  differendy! 
[Falder  is  silent,  twisting  his  hands  before  him.] 

Frome.  How  far  is  it  from  your  office  to  the  bank  ? 

Falder.  Not  more  than  fifty  yards,  sir. 

Frome.  From  the  time  Davis  went  out  to  lunch  to 
the  time  you  cashed  the  cheque,  how  long  do  you  say 
it  must  have  been? 

Falder.  It  couldn't  have  been  four  minutes,  sir,  be- 
cause I  ran  all  the  way. 

Frome.  During  those  four  minutes  you  say  you  re- 
member nothing? 

Falder.  No,  sir;  only  that  I  ran. 

Frome.  Not  even  adding  the  t  y  and  the  nought? 

Falder.  No,  sir.  I  don't  really. 

[Frome  sits  down,  and  Cleaver  rises.] 

Cleaver.  But  you  remember  running,  do  you  ? 

Falder.  I  was  all  out  of  breath  when  I  got  to  the  bank. 

Cleaver.  And  you  don't  remember  alerting  the 
cheque? 

Falder  [faintly].  No,  sir. 

Cleaver.  Divested  of  the  romantic  glamour  which 
my  friend  is  casting  over  the  case,  is  this  anything  but 
an  ordinary  forgery?  Come. 

Falder.  I  was  half  frantic  all  that  morning,  sir. 

Cleaver.  Now,  now!  You  don't  deny  that  the  t  y  and 
the  nought  were  so  like  the  rest  of  the  handwriting  as 
to  thoroughly  deceive  the  cashier? 

Falder.  It  was  an  accident. 

Cleaver  [cheerfully].  Queer  sort  of  accident,  wasn't 
it?    On  which  day  did  you  alter  the  counterfoil? 

Falder  [hanging  his  head].  On  the  Wednesday 
morning. 

Cleaver.  Was  that  an  accident  too? 

Falder  [faintly].  No. 


Cleaver.  To  do  that  you  had  to  watch  your  opportu- 
nity, I  suppose? 

Falder  [almost  inaudibly].  Yes. 

Cleaver.  You  don't  suggest  that  you  were  suffering 
under  great  excitement  when  you  did  that?* 

Falder.   I  was  haunted. 

Cleaver.  With  the  fear  of  being  found  out? 

Falder  [very  low].  Yes. 

The  Judge.  Didn't  it  occur  to  you  that  the  only  thing 
for  you  to  do  was  to  confess  to  your  employers,  and 
restore  the  money? 

Falder.   I  was  afraid.   [There  is  silence.] 

Cleaver.  You  desired,  too,  no  doubt,  to  complete 
your  design  of  taking  this  woman  away? 

Falder.  When  I  found  I'd  done  a  thing  like  that,  to 
do  it  for  nothing  seemed  so  dreadful.  I  might  just  as 
well  have  chucked  myself  into  the  river. 

Cleaver.  You  knew  that  the  clerk  Davis  was  about 
to  leave  England — didn't  it  occur  to  you  when  you 
altered  this  cheque  that  suspicion  would  fall  on  him  ? 

Falder.  It  was  all  done  in  a  moment.  I  thought  of 
it  afterwards. 

Cleaver.  And  that  didn't  lead  you  to  avow  what 
you'd  done? 

Falder  [sullenly].  I  meant  to  write  when  I  got  out 
there — I  would  have  repaid  the  money. 

The  Judge.  But  in  the  meantime  your  innocent  fel- 
low clerk  might  have  been  prosecuted. 

Falder.  I  knew  he  was  a  long  way  off,  your  lordship. 
I  thought  there'd  be  time.  I  didn't  think  they'd  find  it 
out  so  soon. 

Frome.  I  might  remind  your  lordship  that  as  Mr. 
Walter  How  had  the  cheque-book  in  his  pocket  till 
after  Davis  had  sailed,  if  the  discovery  had  been  made 
only  one  day  later  Falder  himself  would  have  left,  and 
suspicion  would  have  attached  to  him,  and  not  to 
Davis,  from  the  beginning. 

The  Judge.  The  question  is  whether  the  prisoner 
knew  that  suspicion  would  light  on  himself,  and  not 
on  Davis.  [To  Falder  sharply]  Did  you  know  that 
Mr.  Walter  How  had  the  cheque-book  till  after  Davis 
had  sailed? 

Falder.   I — I — thought — he 

The  Judge.  Now  speak  the  truth — yes  or  no! 

Falder  [very  low].  No,  my  lord.  I  had  no  means  of 
knowing. 

The  Judge.  That  disposes  of  your  point,  Mr.  Frome. 
[Frome  bows  to  the  Judge.] 

Cleaver.  Has  any  aberration  of  this  nature  ever  at- 
tacked you  before? 

Falder  [faintly].  No,  sir. 

Cleaver.  You  had  recovered  sufficiendy  to  go  back  to 
your  work  that  afternoon? 

Falder.  Yes,  I  had  to  take  the  money  back. 

Cleaver.  You  mean  the  nine  pounds.  Your  wits  were 
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sufficiently  keen  for  you  to  remember  that?  And  you 
still  persist  in  saying  you  don't  remember  altering  this 
cheque.    [He  sits  down.] 

Falder.  If  I  hadn't  been  mad  I  should  never  have 
had  the  courage. 

Frome  [rising].  Did  you  have  your  lunch  before 
going  back  ? 

Falder.  I  never  ate  a  thing  all  day;  and  at  night  I 
couldn't  sleep. 

Frome.  Now,  as  to  the  four  minutes  that  elapsed  be- 
tween Davis's  going  out  and  your  cashing  the  cheque: 
do  you  say  that  you  recollect  nothing  during  those  four 
minutes? 

Falder  [after  a  moment],  I  remember  thinking  of 
Mr.  Cokeson's  face. 

Frome.  Of  Mr.  Cokeson's  face!  Had  that  any  con- 
nection with  what  you  were  doing? 

Falder.  No,  sir. 

Frome.  Was  that  in  the  office,  before  you  ran  out? 

Falder.  Yes,  and  while  I  was  running. 

Frome.  And  that  lasted  till  the  cashier  said:  "Will 
you  have  gold  or  notes?" 

Falder.  Yes,  and  then  I  seemed  to  come  to  myself-  - 
and  it  was  too  late. 

Frome.  Thank  you.  ThaL  closes  the  evidence  for  the 
defence,  my  lord. 

[The  Judge  nods,  and  Falder  goes  bac\  to  his  seat 
in  the  doc\.] 

Frome  [gathering  up  notes].  If  it  please  your  lordship 
— Gendemen  of  the  Jury, — My  friend  in  cross-examina- 
tion has  shown  a  disposition  to  sneer  at  the  defence 
which  has  been  set  up  in  this  case,  and  I  am  free  to 
admit  that  nothing  I  can  say  will  move  you,  if  the  evi- 
dence has  not  already  convinced  you  that  the  prisoner 
committed  this  act  in  a  moment  when  to  all  practical 
intents  and  purposes  he  was  not  responsible  for  his 
actions;  a  moment  of  such  mental  and  moral  vacuity, 
arising  from  the  violent  emotional  agitation  under  which 
he  had  been  suffering,  as  to  amount  to  temporary  mad- 
ness. My  friend  has  alluded  to  die  "romantic  glamour" 
with  which  I  have  sought  to  invest  this  case.  Gendemen, 
I  have  done  nothing  of  the  kind.  I  have  merely  shown 
you  the  background  of  "life" — that  palpitating  life 
which,  believe  me — whatever  my  friend  may  say — al- 
ways lies  behind  the  commission  of  a  crime.  Now  gen- 
demen, we  live  in  a  highly  civilised  age,  and  the  sight 
of  brutal  violence  disturbs  us  in  a  very  strange  way, 
even  when  we  have  no  personal  interest  in  the  matter. 
But  when  we  see  it  inflicted  on  a  woman  whom  we 
love — what  then?  Just  think  of  what  your  own  feelings 
would  have  been,  each  of  you,  at  the  prisoner's  age;  and 
then  look  at  him.  Well!  he  is  hardly  the  comfortable, 
shall  we  say  bucolic,  person  likely  to  contemplate  with 
equanimity  marks  of  gross  violence  on  a  woman  to 
whom  he  was  devotedly  attached.  Yes,  gendemen,  look 


at  him!  He  has  not  a  strong  face;  but  neither  has  he  a 
vicious  face.  He  is  just  the  sort  of  man  who  would 
easily  become  the  prey  of  his  emotions.  You  have  heard 
the  description  of  his  eyes.  My  friend  may  laugh  at  the 
word  "funny" — I  think  it  better  describes  the  peculiar 
uncanny  look  of  those  who  are  strained  to  breaking- 
point  than  any  other  word  which  could  have  been  used. 
I  don't  pretend,  mind  you,  that  his  mental  irresponsi- 
bility was  more  than  a  flash  of  darkness,  in  which  all 
sense  of  proportion  became  lost;  but  I  do  contend,  that, 
just  as  a  man  who  destroys  himself  at  such  a  moment 
may  be,  and  often  is,  absolved  from  the  stigma  attach- 
ing to  the  crime  of  self-murder,  so  he  may,  and  fre- 
quendy  does,  commit  other  crimes  while  in  this  irrespon- 
sible condition,  and  that  he  may  as  justly  be  acquitted 
of  criminal  intent  and  treated  as  a  patient,  I  admit  that 
this  is  a  plea  which  might  well  be  abused.  It  is  a  matter 
for  discretion.  But  here  you  have  a  case  in  which  there 
is  every  reason  to  give  the  benefit  of  the  doubt.  You 
heard  me  ask  the  prisoner  what  he  thought  of  during 
those  four  fatal  minutes.  What  was  his  answer?  "I 
thought  of  Mr.  Cokeson's  face!"  Gendemen,  no  man 
could  invent  an  answer  like  that;  it  is  absolutely  stamped 
with  truth.  You  have  seen  the  great  affection  (legitimate 
or  not)  existing  between  him  and  this  woman,  who 
came  here  to  give  evidence  for  him  at  the  risk  of  her 
life.  It  is  impossible  for  you  to  doubt  his  distress  on  the 
morning  when  he  committed  this  act.  We  well  know 
what  terrible  havoc  such  distress  can  make  in  weak 
and  highly  nervous  people.  It  was  all  the  work  of  a 
moment.  The  rest  has  followed,  as  death  follows  a  stab 
to  the  heart,  or  water  drops  if  you  hold  up  a  jug  to 
empty  it.  Believe  me,  gendemen,  there  is  nothing  more 
tragic  in  life  than  the  utter  impossibility  of  changing 
what  you  have  done.  Once  this  cheque  was  altered  and 
presented,  the  work  of  four  minutes — four  mad  minutes 
— the  rest  has  been  silence.  But  in  those  four  minutes 
the  boy  before  you  has  slipped  through  a  door,  hardly 
opened,  into  that  great  cage  which  never  again  quite 
lets  a  man  go — the  cage  of  the  Law.  His  further  acts, 
his  failure  to  confess,  the  alteration  of  the  counterfoil, 
his  preparations  for  flight,  are  all  evidence — not  of  delib- 
erate and  guilty  intention  when  he  committed  the  prime 
act  from  which  these  subsequent  acts  arose;  no — they 
are  merely  evidence  of  the  weak  character  which  is 
clearly  enough  his  misfortune.  But  is  a  man  to  be  lost 
because  he  is  bred  and  born  with  a  weak  character? 
Gendemen,  men  like  the  prisoner  are  destroyed  daily 
under  our  law  for  want  of  that  human  insight  which 
sees  them  as  they  are,  patients,  and  not  criminals.  If  the 
prisoner  be  found  guilty,  and  treated  as  though  he  were 
a  criminal  type,  he  will,  as  all  experience  shows,  in  all 
probability  become  one.  I  beg  you  not  to  return  a  ver- 
dict that  may  thrust  him  hack  into  prison  and  brand 
him  for  ever.    Gentlemen,  Justice  is  a  machine  that. 
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when  some  one  has  once  given  it  the  starting  push,  rolls 
on  of  itself.  Is  this  young  man  to  be  ground  to  pieces 
under  this  machine  for  an  act  which  at  the  worst  was 
one  of  weakness?  Is  he  to  become  a  member  of  the 
luckless  crews  that  man  those  dark,  ill-starred  ships 
called  prisons?  Is  that  to  be  his  voyage — from  which  so 
few  return  ?  Or  is  he  to  have  another  chance,  to  be  still 
looked  on  as  one  who  has  gone  a  little  astray,  but  who 
will  come  back  ?  I  urge  you,  gendemen,  do  not  ruin  this 
young  man !  For,  as  a  result  of  those  four  minutes,  ruin, 
utter  and  irretrievable,  stares  him  in  the  face.  He  can 
be  saved  now.  Imprison  him  as  a  criminal,  and  I  affirm 
*d  you  that  he  will  be  lost  He  has  neither  the  face  nor 
the  manner  of  one  who  can  survive  that  terrible  ordeal. 
Weigh  in  the  scales  his  criminality  and  the  suffering  he 
has  undergone.  The  latter  is  ten  times  heavier  already. 
He  has  lain  in  prison  under  this  charge  for  more  than 
two  months.  Is  he  likely  ever  to  forget  that?  Imagine 
the  anguish  of  his  mind  during  that  time.  He  has  had 
his  punishment,  gendemen,  you  may  depend.  The  roll- 
ing of  the  chariot-wheels  of  Justice  over  this  boy  began 
when  it  was  decided  to  prosecute  him.  We  are  now 
already  at  the  second  stage.  If  you  permit  it  to  go  on  to 
the  third  I  would  not  give — that  for  him. 

[He  holds  up  finger  and  thumb  in  the  form  of  a  cir- 
cle, drops  his  hand,  and  sits  down. 
They  jury  stir,  and  consult  each  other's  faces;  then 
they  turn  towards  the  counsel  for  the  Crown, 
who  rises,  and,  fixing  his  eyes  on  a  spot  that  seems 
to  give  him  satisfaction,  slides  them  every  now  and 
then  towards  the  jury.] 
Cleaver.  May  it  please  your  lordship — [Rising  on  his 
toes]  Gendemen  of  die  Jury, — The  facts  in  this  case  are 
not  disputed,  and  the  defence,  if  my  friend  will  allow 
me  to  say  so,  is  so  thin  that  I  don't  propose  to  waste  the 
time  of  the  Court  by  taking  you  over  the  evidence.  The 
plea  is  one  of  temporary  insanity.   Well,  gentlemen,  I 
daresay  it  is  clearer  to  me  than  it  is  to  you  why  this 
rather — what  shall  we  call  it? — bizarre  defence  has  been 
set  up.  The  alternative  would  have  been  to  plead  guilty. 
Now,  gendemen,  if  the  prisoner  had  pleaded  guilty  my 
friend  would  have  had  to  rely  on  a  simple  appeal  to  his 
lordship.  Instead  of  that,  he  has  gone  into  the  byways 
and  hedges  and  found  this — er — peculiar  plea,  which 
has  enabled  him  to  show  you  the  proverbial  woman,  to 
put  her  in  the  box — to  give,  in  fact,  a  romantic  glow  to 
this  affair.   I  compliment  my  friend;  I  think  it  highly 
ingenious  of  him.  By  these  means,  he  has — to  a  certain 
extent — got  round  the  Law.  He  has  brought  the  whole 
story  of  motive  and  stress  out  in  court,  at  first  hand,  in 
a  way  that  he  would  not  otherwise  have  been  able  to  do. 
But  when  you  have  once  grasped  that  fact,  gendemen, 
you  have  grasped  everything.    [With  good-humoured 
contempt]  For  look  at  this  plea  of  insanity;  we  can't  put 
it  lower  than  that.  You  have  heard  the  woman.  She  has 


every  reason  to  favour  the  prisoner,  but  what  did  she 

say?  She  said  that  the  prisoner  was  not  insane  when 
she  left  him  in  the  morning.  If  he  were  going  out  of 
his  mind  through  distress,  that  was  obviously  the  mo- 
ment when  insanity  would  have  shown  itself.  You 
have  heard  the  managing  clerk,  another  witness  for  the 
defence.  With  some  difficulty  I  elicited  from  him  the 
admission  that  the  prisoner,  though  jumpy  (a  word  that 
he  seemed  to  think  you  would  understand,  gendemen, 
and  I'm  sure  I  hope  you  do),  was  not  mad  when  the 
cheque  was  handed  to  Davis.  I  agree  with  my  friend 
that  it's  unfortunate  that  we  have  not  got  Davis  here, 
but  the  prisoner  has  told  you  the  words  with  which 
Davis  in  turn  handed  him  the  cheque;  he  obviously, 
therefore,  was  not  mad  when  he  received  it,  or  he  would 
not  have  remembered  those  words.  The  cashier  has 
told  you  that  he  was  certainly  in  his  senses  when  he 
cashed  it.  We  have  therefore  the  plea  that  a  man  who 
is  sane  at  ten  minutes  past  one,  and  sane  at  fifteen  min- 
utes past,  may,  for  the  purposes  of  avoiding  the  conse- 
quences of  a  crime,  call  himself  insane  between  those 
points  of  time.  Really,  gendemen,  this  is  so  peculiar 
a  proposition  that  I  am  not  disposed  to  weary  you  with 
further  argument.  You  will  form  your  own  opinion  of 
its  value.  My  friend  has  adopted  this  way  of  saying  a 
great  deal  to  you — and  very  eloquendy — on  the  score  of 
youth,  temptation,  and  the  like.  I  might  point  out,  how- 
ever, that  the  offence  with  which  the  prisoner  is  charged 
is  one  of  the  most  serious  known  to  our  law;  and  there 
are  certain  features  in  this  case,  such  as  the  suspicion 
which  he  allowed  to  rest  on  his  innocent  fellow-clerk, 
and  his  relation  with  this  married  woman,  which  will 
render  it  difficult  for  you  to  attach  too  much  importance 
to  such  pleading.  I  ask  you,  in  short,  gendemen,  for  that 
verdict  of  guilty  which,  in  the  circumstances,  I  regard 
you  as,  unfortunately,  bound  to  record. 

[Letting  his  eyes  travel  from  the  Judge  and  the  jury 
to  Frome,  he  sits  down.] 
The  Judge  [bending  a  little  towards  the  jury,  and 
speaking  in  a  business4i\e  voice].  Gendemen,  you  have 
heard  the  evidence,  and  the  comments  on  it.  My  only 
business  is  to  make  clear  to  you  the  issues  you  have  to 
try.  The  facts  are  admitted,  so  far  as  the  alteration  of 
this  cheque  and  counterfoil  by  the  prisoner.  The  de- 
fence set  up  is  that  he  was  not  in  a  responsible  condition 
when  he  committed  the  crime.  Well,  you  have  heard  the 
prisoner's  story,  and  the  evidence  of  the  other  witnesses 
— so  far  as  it  bears  on  the  point  of  insanity.  If  you  think 
that  what  you  have  heard  establishes  the  fact  that  the 
prisoner  was  insane  at  the  time  of  the  forgery,  you  will 
find  him  guilty,  but  insane.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  you 
conclude  from  what  you  have  seen  and  heard  that  the 
prisoner  was  sane — and  nothing  short  of  insanity  will 
count — you  will  find  him  guilty.  In  reviewing  the  testi- 
mony as  to  his  mental  condition  you  must  bear  in  mind 
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very  carefully  the  evidence  as  to  his  demeanour  and 
conduct  both  before  and  after  the  act  of  forgery — the  evi- 
dence of  the  prisoner  himself,  of  the  woman,  of  the  wit- 
ness— er — Cokeson,  and — er — of  the  cashier.  And  in  re- 
gard to  that  I  especially  direct  your  attention  to  the 
prisoner's  admission  that  the  idea  of  adding  the  t  y  and 
the  nought  did  come  into  his  mind  at  the  moment  when 
the  cheque  was  handed  to  him;  and  also  to  the  alteration 
of  the  counterfoil,  and  to  his  subsequent  conduct  gen- 
erally. The  bearing  of  all  this  on  the  question  of  pre- 
meditation (and  premeditation  will  imply  sanity)  is 
very  obvious.  You  must  not  allow  any  considerations 
of  age  or  temptation  to  weigh  you  in  the  finding  of  your 
verdict.  Before  you  can  come  to  a  verdict  of  guilty  but 
insane  you  must  be  well  and  thoroughly  convinced 
that  the  condition  of  his  mind  was  such  as  would  have 
qualified  him  at  the  moment  for  a  lunatic  asylum.  [He 
pauses;  then,  seeing  that  the  jury  are  doubtful  whether 
to  retire  or  no,  adds:]  You  may  retire,  gendemen,  if  you 
wish  to  do  so. 

[The  jury  retire  by  a  door  behind  the  Judge.  The 
Judge  bends  over  his  notes.  Falder,  leaning  from 
the  doc\,  spea\s  excitedly  to  his  solicitor,  point- 
ing down  at  Ruth.  The  solicitor  in  turn  spea\s 
to  Frome.] 

Frome  [rising].  My  lord.  The  prisoner  is  very  anx- 
ious that  I  should  ask  you  if  your  lordship  would  kindly 
request  the  reporters  not  to  disclose  the  name  of  the 
woman  witness  in  the  Press  reports  of  these  proceedings. 
Your  lordship  will  understand  that  the  consequences 
might  be  extremely  serious  to  her. 

The  Judge  [pointedly — with  the  suspicion  of  a 
smile].  Well,  Mr.  Frome,  you  deliberately  took  this 
course  which  involved  bringing  her  here. 

Frome  [with  an  ironic  bow].  If  your  lordship  thinks 
I  could  have  brought  out  the  full  facts  in  any  other  way  ? 

The  Judge.  H'm!  Well. 

Frome.  There  is  very  real  danger  to  her,  your  lordship. 

The  Judge.  You  see,  I  have  to  take  your  word  for  all 
that. 

Frome.  If  your  lordship  would  be  so  kind.  I  can 
assure  your  lordship  that  I  am  not  exaggerating. 

The  Judge.  It  goes  very  much  against  the  grain  with 
me  that  the  name  of  a  witness  should  ever  be  suppressed. 
[With  a  glance  at  Falder,  who  is  gripping  and  clasping 
his  hands  before  him,  and  then  at  Ruth,  who  is  sitting 
perfectly  rigid  with  her  eyes  fixed  on  Falder]  I'll  con- 
sider your  application.  It  must  depend.  I  have  to  re- 
member that  she  may  have  come  here  to  commit  perjury 
on  the  prisoner's  behalf. 

Frome.  Your  lordship,  I  really 

The  Judge.  Yes,  yes — I  don't  suggest  anything  of  the 
sort,  Mr.  Frome.  Leave  it  at  that  for  the  moment. 
[As  he  finishes  speaking,  the  jury  return,  and  file 
bac\  into  the  box.] 


Clerk  of  Assize.  Gentlemen,  are  you  agreed  on  your 
verdict? 

Foreman.  We  are. 

Clerk  of  Assize.  Is  it  Guilty,  or  Guilty  but  insane? 

Foreman.  Guilty. 

[The  Judge  nods;  then,  gathering  up  his  notes,  sits 
looking  at  Falder,  who  stands  motionless,] 

Frome  [rising].  If  your  lordship  would  allow  me  to 
address  you  in  mitigation  of  sentence.  I  don't  know  if 
your  lordship  thinks  I  can  add  anything  to  what  I  have 
said  to  the  jury  on  the  score  of  the  prisoner's  youth,  and 
the  great  stress  under  which  he  acted. 

The  Judge.  I  don't  think  you  can,  Mr.  Frome. 

Frome.  If  your  lordship  says  so-^-I  do  most  earnesdy 
beg  your  lordship  to  give  the  utmost  weight  to  my  plea. 
[He  sits  down.] 

The  Judge  [to  the  Clerk].  Call  upon  him. 

The  Clerk.  Prisoner  at  the  bar,  you  stand  convicted 
of  felony.  Have  you  anything  to  say  for  yourself,  why 
the  Court  should  not  give  you  judgment  according  to 
law?  [Falder  shades  his  head.] 

The  Judge.  William  Falder,  you  have  been  given  fair 
trial  and  found  guilty,  in  my  opinion  righdy  found 
guilty,  of  forgery.  [He  pauses;  then,  consulting  his  notes, 
goes  on]  The  defence  was  set  up  that  you  were  not  re- 
sponsible for  your  actions  at  the  moment  of  committing 
this  crime.  There  is  no  doubt,  I  think,  that  this  was  a 
device  to  bring  out  at  first  hand  the  nature  of  the  tempta- 
tion to  which  you  succumbed.  For  throughout  the  trial 
your  counsel  was  in  reality  making  an  appeal  for  mercy. 
The  setting  up  of  this  defence  of  course  enabled  him  to 
put  in  some  evidence  that  might  weigh  in  that  direction. 
Whether  he  was  well  advised  to  do  so  is  another  matter. 
He  claimed  that  you  should  be  treated  rather  as  a  pa- 
tient than  as  a  criminal.  And  this  plea  of  his,  which  in 
the  end  amounted  to  a  passionate  appeal,  he  based  in 
effect  on  an  indictment  of  the  march  of  Justice,  which 
he  practically  accused  of  confirming  and  completing 
the  process  of  criminality.  Now,  in  considering  how  far 
I  should  allow  weight  to  his  appeal,  I  have  a  number  of 
factors  to  take  into  account.  I  have  to  consider  on  the 
one  hand  the  grave  nature  of  your  ofTence,  the  deliberate 
way  in  which  you  subsequendy  altered  the  counterfoil, 
the  danger  you  caused  to  an  innocent  man — and  that, 
to  my  mind,  is  a  very  grave  point — and  finally  I  have  to 
consider  the  necessity  of  deterring  others  from  following 
your  example.  On  the  other  hand,  I  have  to  bear  in  mind 
that  you  are  young,  that  you  have  hitherto  borne  a  good 
character,  that  you  were,  if  I  am  to  believe  your  evidence 
and  that  of  your  witnesses,  in  a  state  of  some  emotional 
excitement  when  you  committed  this  crime.  I  have  every 
wish,  consistendy  with  my  duty — not  only  to  you,  but 
to  the  community — to  treat  you  with  leniency.  And 
this  brings  me  to  what  are  the  determining  factors  in 
my  mind  in  my  consideration  of  your  case.  You  are  a 
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clerk  in  a  lawyer's  office— that  is  a  very  serious  element 
in  this  case;  there  can  be  no  possible  excuse  made  for 
you  on  the  ground  that  you  were  not  fully  conversant 
with  the  nature  of  the  crime  you  were  committing,  and 
the  penalties  that  attach  to  it.  It  is  said,  however,  that 
you  were  carried  away  by  your  emotions.  The  story  has 
been  told  here  to-day  of  your  relations  with  this— er— 
Mrs.  Honey  will;  on  that  story  both  the  defence  and  the 
plea  for  mercy  were  in  effect  based.  Now  what  is  that 
story?  It  is  that  you,  a  young  man,  and  she,  a  young 
woman,  unhappily  married,  had  formed  an  attachment, 
which  you  both  say— with  what  truth  I  am  unable  to 
gauge— had  not  yet  resulted  in  immoral  relations,  but 
which  you  both  admit  was  about  to  result  in  such  rela- 
tionship. Your  counsel  has  made  an  attempt  to  palliate 
this,  on  the  ground  that  the  woman  is  in  what  he  de- 
scribes, I  think,  as  "a  hopeless  position."  As  to  that  I 
can  express  no  opinion.  She  is  a  married  woman,  and 
the  fact  is  patent  that  you  committed  this  crime  with  the 
view  of  furthering  an  immoral  design.  Now,  however 
I  might  wish,  I  am  not  able  to  justify  to  my  conscience 
a  plea  for  mercy  which  has  a  basis  inimical  to  morality. 
It  is  vitiated  ab  initio,  and  would,  if  successful,  free  you 
for  the  completion  of  this  immoral  project.  Your  coun- 
sel has  made  an  attempt  to  trace  your  offence  back  to 
what  he  seems  to  suggest  is  a  defect  in  the  marriage 
law ;  he  has  made  an  attempt  also  to  show  that  to  punish 
you  with  further  imprisonment  would  be  unjust.  I  do 
not  follow  him  in  these  flights.  The  Law  is  what  it  is— 
a  majestic  edifice,  sheltering  all  of  us,  each  stone  of 
which  rests  on  another.  I  am  concerned  only  with  its 
administration.  The  crime  you  have  committed  is  a 
very  serious  one.  I  cannot  feel  it  in  accordance  with 
my  duty  to  Society  to  exercise  the  powers  I  have  in  your 
favor.  You  will  go  to  penal  servitude  for  three  years. 
[Falder,  who  throughout  the  Judge's  speech  has 
looked  at  him  steadily,  lets  his  head  fall  forward 
on  his  breast.  Ruth  starts  up  from  her  seat  as  he 
is  ta\en  out  by  the  warders.  There  is  a  bustle  in 
court.] 

The  Judge  [speaking  to  the  reporters].  Gendemen  of 
the  Press,  I  think  that  the  name  of  the  female  witness 
should  not  be  reported. 

[The  reporters  bow  their  acquiescence.] 

The  Judge  [to  Ruth,  who  is  staring  in  the  direction  in 
which  Falder  has  disappeared].  Do  you  understand, 
your  name  will  not  be  mentioned  ? 

Cokeson  [pulling  her  sleeve].  The  judge  is  speaking 
to  you. 

[Ruth  turns,  stares  at  the  Judge,  and  turns  away.] 

The  Judge.  I  shall  sit  rather  late  to-day.  Call  the  next 
case. 

Clerk  of  Assize  [to  a  warder].  Put  up  John  Booley. 

To  cries  of  "Witnesses  in  the  case  of  Booley": 
The  curtain  falls. 


ACT  III 
Scene  I 

A  prison.  A  plainly  furnished  room,  with  two  large 
barred  windows,  overlooking  the  prisoners'  exercise 
yard,  where  men,  in  yellow  clothes  mar\ed  with 
arrows,  and  yellow  brimless  caps,  are  seen  in  single 
fie  at  a  distance  of  four  yards  from  each  other,  walk- 
ing rapidly  on  serpentine  white  lines  marked  on  the 
concrete  floor  of  the  yard.  Two  warders  in  blue  uni- 
forms, with  pea\ed  caps  and  swords,  are  stationed 
amongst  them.  The  room  has  distempered  walls,  a 
bookcase  with  numerous  official-looking  boo\s,  a 
cupboard  between  the  windows,  a  plan  of  the  prison 
on  the  wall,  a  writing-table  covered  with  documents. 
It  is  Christmas  Eve. 

The  Governor,  a  neat,  grave-looking  man,  with  a  trim, 
fair  moustache,  the  eyes  of  a  theorist,  and  grizzled 
hair,  receding  from  the  temples,  is  standing  close 
to  this  writing-table  looking  at  a  sort  of  rough  saw 
made  out  of  a  piece  of  metal.  The  hand  in  which  he 
holds  it  is  gloved,  for  two  fingers  are  missing.  The 
chief  warder,  Wooder,  a  tall,  thin,  military-looking 
man  of  sixty,  with  grey  moustache  and  melancholy, 
mon\ey-li\e  eyes,  stands  very  upright  two  paces 
from  him. 

The  Governor  [with  a  faint,  abstracted  smile].  Queer- 
looking  affair,  Mr.  Wooder!   Where  did  you  find  it? 

Wooder.  In  his  mattress,  sir.  Haven't  come  across 
such  a  thing  for  two  years  now. 

The  Governor  [with  curiosity].  Had  he  any  set  plan? 

Wooder.  He'd  sawed  his  window-bar  about  that 
much.  [He  holds  up  his  thumb  and  finger  a  quarter  of 
an  inch  apart.] 

The  Governor.  I'll  see  him  this  afternoon.  What's  his 
name?  Moaney!  An  old  hand,  I  think? 

Wooder.  Yes,  sir— fourth  spell  of  penal.  You'd  think 
an  old  lag  like  him  would  have  had  more  sense  by  now. 
[With  pitying  contempt.]  Occupied  his  mind,  he  said. 
Breaking  in  and  breaking  out— that's  all  they  think 
about. 

The  Governor.   Who's  next  him? 

Wooder.  O'Cleary,  sir. 

The  Governor.    The  Irishman. 

Wooder.  Next  him  again  there's  that  young  fellow, 
Falder— star  class— and  next  him  old  Clipton. 

The  Governor.  Ah,  yes!  "The  philosopher."  I  want 
to  see  him  about  his  eyes. 

Wooder.  Curious  thing,  sir:  they  seem  to  know  when 
there's  one  of  these  tries  at  escape  going  on.  It  makes 
them  restiivc^there's  a  regular  wave  going  through  them 
just  now. 
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The  Governor  [meditatively].  Odd  things — those 
waves.  [Turning  to  loo\  at  the  prisoners  exercising.] 
Seem  quiet  enough  out  here! 

Wooder.  That  Irishman,  O'Cleary,  began  banging  on 
his  door  this  morning.  Little  thing  like  that's  quite 
enough  to  upset  the  whole  lot.  They're  just  like  dumb 
animals  at  times. 

The  Governor.  I've  seen  it  with  horses  before  thun- 
der— it'll  run  right  through  cavalry  lines. 

[The  prison  Chaplain  has  entered.  He  is  a  dar\- 
haired,  ascetic  man,  in  clerical  undress,  with  a 
peculiarly  steady,  tight-lipped  face  and  slow,  cul- 
tured speech^] 

The  Governor  [holding  up  the  saw].  Seen  this, 
Miller? 

The  Chaplain.  Useful-looking  specimen. 

The  Governor.  Do  for  the  Museum,  eh!  [He  goes 
to  the  cupboard  and  opens  it,  displaying  to  view  a  num- 
ber of  quaint  ropes,  hoo\s,  and  metal  tools  with  labels 
tied  on  them.]  That'll  do,  thanks,  Mr.  Wooder. 

Wooder  [saluting].  Thank  you,  sir.   [He  goes  out.] 

The  Governor.  Account  for  the  state  of  the  men  last 
day  or  two,  Miller?  Seems  going  through  the  whole 
place. 

The  Chaplain.  No.  I  don't  know  of  anything. 

The  Governor.  By  the  way,  will  you  dine  with  us  on 
Christmas  Day? 

The  Chaplain.  To-morrow.  Thanks  very  much. 

The  Governor.  Worries  me  to  feel  the  men  discon- 
tented. [Gazing  at  the  saw.]  Have  to  punish  this  poor 
devil.  Can't  help  liking  a  man  who  tries  to  escape.  [He 
places  the  saw  in  his  pocket  and  loc\s  the  cupboard 
again.] 

The  Chaplain.  Extraordinary  perverted  will-power — 
some  of  them.  Nothing  to  be  done  till  it's  broken. 

The  Governor.  And  not  much  afterwards,  I'm  afraid. 
Ground  too  hard  for  golf? 
[Wooder  comes  in  again.] 

Wooder.  Visitor  who's  been  seeing  Q3007  asks  to 
speak  to  you,  sir.  I  told  him  it  wasn't  usual. 

The  Governor.  What  about? 

Wooder.  Shall  I  put  him  off,  sir  ? 

The  Governor  [resignedly].  No,  no.  Let's  see  him. 
Don't  go,  Miller, 

[Wooder  motions  to  some  one  without,  and  as  the 
visitor  comes  in,  withdraws. 
The  visitor  is  Cokeson,  who  is  attired  in  a  thic\ 
overcoat  to  the  \nees,  woollen  gloves,  and  carries 
a  top  hat.] 

Cokeson.  I'm  sorry  to  trouble  you.  I've  been  talking 
to  the  young  man. 

The  Governor.  We  have  a  good  many  here. 

Cokeson.  Name  of  Falder,  forgery.  [Producing  a 
card,  and  handing  it  to  the  Governor.]  Firm  of  James 
and  Walter  How.  Well  known  in  the  law. 


The  Governor  [receiving  the  card — with  a  faint 
smile].  What  do  you  want  to  see  me  about,  sir? 

Cokeson  [suddenly  seeing  the  prisoners  at  exercise]. 
Why!  what  a  sight! 

The  Governor.  Yes,  we  have  that  privilege  from  here; 
my  office  is  being  done  up.  [Sitting  down  at  his  table] 
Now,  please! 

Cokeson  [dragging  his  eyes  with  difficulty  from  the 
window].  I  wanted  to  say  a  word  to  you;  I  shan't  keep 
you  long.  [Confidentially.]  Fact  is,  I  oughtn't  to  be  here 
by  rights.  His  sister  came  to  me — he's  got  no  father  and 
mother — and  she  was  in  some  distress.  "My  husband 
won't  let  me  go  and  see  him,"  she  said;  "says  he's  dis- 
graced the  family.  And  his  other  sister,"  she  said,  "is  an 
invalid."  And  she  asked  me  to  come.  Well,  I  take  an  in- 
terest in  him.  He  was  our  junior — I  go  to  the  same 
chapel— and  I  didn't  like  to  refuse.  And  what  I  wanted 
to  tell  you  was,  he  seems  lonely  here. 

The  Governor.  Not  unnaturally. 

Cokeson.  I'm  afraid  it'll  prey  on  my  mind.  I  see  a  lot 
of  them  about  working  together. 

The  Governor.  Those  are  local  prisoners.  The  con- 
victs serve  their  three  months  here  in  separate  confine- 
ment, sir. 

Cokeson.  But  we  don't  want  to  be  unreasonable.  He's 
quite  downhearted.  I  wanted  to  ask  you  to  let  him  run 
about  with  the  others. 

The  Governor  [with  faint  amusement].  Ring  the  bell 
—would  you,  Miller  ?  [To  Cokeson.]  You'd  like  to  hear 
what  the  doctor  says  about  him,  perhaps. 

The  Chaplain  [ringing  the  bell].  You  are  not  accus- 
tomed to  prisons,  it  would  seem,  sir. 

Cokeson.  No.  But  it's  a  pitiful  sight.  He's  quite  a 
young  fellow.  I  said  to  him:  "Before  a  month's  up,"  I 
said,  "you'll  be  out  and  about  with  the  others;  it'll  be  a 
nice  change  for  you."  "A  month!"  he  said— like  that! 
"Come!"  I  said,  "we  mustn't  exaggerate.  What's  a 
month?  Why,  it's  nothing!"  "A  day,"  he  said,  "shut 
up  in  your  cell  thinking  and  brooding  as  I  do,  it's  longer 
than  a  year  outside.  I  can't  help  it,"  he  said;  "I  try- 
but  I'm  built  that  way,  Mr.  Cokeson."  And  he  held  his 
hand  up  to  his  face.  I  could  see  the  tears  trickling  through 
his  fingers.  It  wasn't  nice. 

The  Chaplain.  He's  a  young  man  with  large,  rather 
peculiar  eyes,  isn't  he?  Not  Church  of  England,  I 
think? 

Cokeson.  No. 

The  Chaplain.  I  know. 

The  Governor  [to  Wooder,  who  has  come  in].  Ask 
the  doctor  to  be  good  enough  to  come  here  for  a  minute. 
[Wooder  salutes,  and  goes  out.]  Let's  see,  he's  not 
married  ? 

Cokeson.  No.  [Confidentially.]  But  there's  a  party 
he's  very  much  attached  to,  not  altogether  com-il-fo.  It's 
a  sad  story. 
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The  Chaplain.  If  it  wasn't  for  drink  and  women,  sir, 
this  prison  might  be  closed. 

Cokeson  [looking  at  the  Chaplain  over  his  spec- 
tacles]. Ye-es,  but  I  wanted  to  tell  you  about  that,  spe- 
cial. He  had  hopes  they'd  have  let  her  come  and  see  him, 
but  they  haven't.  Of  course  he  asked  me  questions.  I 
did  my  best,  but  I  couldn't  tell  the  poor  young  fellow  a 
lie,  with  him  in  here — seemed  like  hitting  him.  But  I'm 
afraid  it's  made  him  worse. 

The  Governor.  What  was  this  news  then  ? 

Cokeson.  Like  this.  The  woman  had  a  nahsty,  spite- 
ful fellow  for  a  husband,  and  she'd  left  him.  Fact  is,  she 
was  going  away  with  our  young  friend.  It's  not  nice — 
but  I've  looked  over  it.  Well,  when  he  was  put  in  here 
she  said  she'd  earn  her  living  apart,  and  wait  for  him  to 
come  out.  That  was  a  great  consolation  to  him.  But  after 
a  month  she  came  to  me — I  don't  know  her  personally — 
and  she  said;  "I  can't  earn  the  children's  living,  let  alone 
my  own — I've  got  no  friends.  I'm  obliged  to  keep  out  of 
everybody's  way,  else  my  husband'd  get  to  know  where  I 
was.  I'm  very  much  reduced,"  she  said.  And  she  has  lost 
flesh.  "I'll  have  to  go  in  the  workhouse!"  It's  a  painful 
story.  I  said  to  her:  "No,"  I  said,  "not  that!  I've  got  a 
wife  an'  family,  but  sooner  than  you  should  do  that  I'll 
spare  you  a  little  myself."  "Really,"  she  said — she's  a  nice 
creature — "I  don't  like  to  take  it  from  you.  I  think  I'd 
better  go  back  to  my  husband."  Well,  I  know  he's  a 
nahsty,  spiteful  feller — drinks — but  I  didn't  like  to  per- 
suade her  not  to. 

The  Chaplain.  Surely,  no. 

Cokeson.  Ye-es,  but  I'm  sorry  now;  it's  upset  the  poor 
young  fellow  dreadfully.  And  what  I  wanted  to  say  was : 
He's  got  his  three  years  to  serve.  I  want  things  to  be 
pleasant  for  him. 

The  Chaplain  [with  a  touch  of  impatience}.  The  Law 
hardly  shares  your  view,  I'm  afraid. 

Cokeson.  But  I  can't  help  thinking  that  to  shut  him 
up  there  by  himself '11  turn  him  silly.  And  nobody  wants 
that,  I  s'pose.  I  don't  like  to  see  a  man  cry. 

The  Chaplain.  It's  a  very  rare  thing  for  them  to  give 
way  like  that. 

Cokeson  [looking  at  him — in  a  tone  of  sudden  dogged 
hostility].  I  keep  dogs. 

The  Chaplain.  Indeed? 

Cokeson.  Ye-es.  And  I  say  this:  I  wouldn't  shut  one 
of  them  up  all  by  himself,  month  after  month,  not  if  he'd 
bit  me  all  over. 

The  Chaplain.  Unfortunately,  the  criminal  is  not  a 
dog;  he  has  a  sense  of  right  and  wrong. 

Cokeson.  But  that's  not  the  way  to  make  him  feel  it. 

The  Chaplain.  Ah!  there  I'm  afraid  we  must  differ. 

Cokeson.  It's  the  same  with  dogs.  If  you  treat  'em 
with  kindness  they'll  do  anything  for  you;  but  to  shut 
'em  up  alone,  it  only  makes  'em  savage. 

The  Chaplain.  Surely  you  should  allow  those  who 


have  had  a  little  more  experience  than  yourself  to  know 
what  is  best  for  prisoners. 

Cokeson  [doggedly],  I  know  this  young  fellow,  I've 
watched  him  for  years.  He's  eurotic — got  no  stamina. 
His  father  died  of  consumption.  I'm  thinking  of  his 
future.  If  he's  to  be  kept  there  shut  up  by  himself,  with- 
out a  cat  to  keep  him  company,  it'll  do  him  harm.  I  said 
to  him:  "Where  do  you  feel  it?"  "I  can't  tell  you,  Mr. 
Cokeson,"  he  said,  "but  sometimes  I  could  beat  my  head 
against  the  wall."  It's  not  nice. 

[During  this  speech  the  Doctor  has  entered.  He  is 
a  medium-sized,  rather  good-looking  man,  with  a 
quic\  eye.  He  stands  leaning  against  the  window.] 

The  Governor.  This  gendernan  thinks  the  separate 
is  telling  on  Q  3007— Falder,  young  thin  fellow,  star 
class.  What  do  you  say,  Doctor  Clements? 

The  Doctor.  He  doesn't  like  it,  but  it's  not  doing  him 
any  harm. 

Cokeson.  But  he's  told  me. 

The  Doctor.  Of  course  he'd  say  so,  but  we  can  al- 
ways tell.  He's  lost  no  weight  since  he's  been  here. 

Cokeson.  It's  his  state  of  mind  I'm  speaking  of. 

The  Doctor.  His  mind's  all  right  so  far.  He's  nerv- 
ous, rather  melancholy.  I  don't  see  signs  of  anything 
more.  I'm  watching  him  carefully. 

Cokeson  [nonplussed].  I'm  glad  to  hear  you  say  that. 

The  Chaplain  [more  suavely].  It's  just  at  this  period 
that  we  are  able  to  make  some  impression  on  them,  sir. 
I  am  speaking  from  my  special  standpoint. 

Cokeson  [turning  bewildered  to  the  Governor].  I 
don't  want  to  be  unpleasant,  but  having  given  him  this 
news,  I  do  feel  it's  awkward. 

The  Governor.  I'll  make  a  point  of  seeing  him  to-day. 

Cokeson.  I'm  much  obliged  to  you.  I  thought  per- 
haps seeing  him  every  day  you  wouldn't  notice  it. 

The  Governor  [rather  sharply].  If  any  sign  of  injury 
to  his  health  shows  itself  his  case  will  be  reported  at 
once.  That's  fully  provided  for.  [He  rises.] 

Cokeson  [following  his  own  thoughts].  Of  course, 
what  you  don't  see  doesn't  trouble  you;  but  having  seen 
him,  I  don't  want  to  have  him  on  my  mind. 

The  Governor.  I  think  you  may  safely  leave  it  to  us, 
sir. 

Cokeson  [mollified  and  apologetic].  I  thought  you'd 
understand  me.  I'm  a  plain  man — never  set  myself  up 
against  authority.  [Expanding  to  the  Chaplain.]  Noth- 
ing personal  meant.  Good-morning. 

[As  he  goes  out  the  three  officids  do  not  loo\  at  each 
other,  but  their  faces  wear  peculiar  expressions.] 

The  Chaplain.  Our  friend  seems  to  think  that  prison 
is  a  hospital. 

Cokeson  [returning  suddenly  with  an  apologetic  air]. 
There's  just  one  little  thing.  This  woman — I  suppose  I 
mustn't  ask  you  to  let  him  see  her.  It'd  be  a  rare  treat  for 
them  both.  He's  thinking  about  her  all  the  time.   Of 
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course  she's  not  his  wife.  But  he's  quite  safe  in  here. 
They're  a  pitiful  couple.  You  couldn't  make  an  ex- 
ception? 

The  Governor  [wearily].  As  you  say,  my  dear  sir, 
I  couldn't  make  an  exception;  he  won't  be  allowed  an- 
other visit  of  any  sort  till  he  goes  to  a  convict  prison. 

Cokeson.  I  see.  [Rather  coldly.]  Sorry  to  have  troubled 
you.  [He  again  goes  out.] 

The  Chaplain  [shrugging  his  shoulders].  The  plain 
man  indeed,  poor  fellow.  Come  and  have  some  lunch, 
Clements  ?  [He  and  the  Doctor  go  out  talking.] 

[The  Governor,  with  a  sigh,  sits  down  at  his  table 
and  takes  up  a  pen.] 

The  curtain  falls. 


Scene  II 

Part  of  the  ground  corridor  of  the  prison.  The  walls  are 
coloured  with  greenish  distemper  up  to  a  stripe  of 
deeper  green  about  the  height  of  a  man's  shoulder, 
and  above  this  line  are  whitewashed.  The  floor  is  of 
blackened  stones.  Daylight  is  filtering  through  a 
heavily  barred  window  at  the  end.  The  doors  of 
four  cells  are  visible.  Each  cell  door  has  a  little 
round  peep-hole  at  the  level  of  a  man's  eye,  covered 
by  a  little  round  disc,  which,  raised  upwards,  affords 
a  view  of  the  cell.  On  the  wall,  close  to  each  cell 
door,  hangs  a  little  square  board  with  the  prisoner's 
name,  number,  and  record. 

Overhead  can  be  seen  the  iron  structures  of  the  first-floor 
and  second-floor  corridors. 

The  Warder  Instructor,  a  bearded  man  in  blue  uni- 
form, with  an  apron,  and  some  dangling  keys,  is 
just  emerging  from  one  of  the  cells. 

Instructor  [speaking  from  the  door  into  the  cell].  I'll 
have  another  bit  for  you  when  that's  finished. 

O'Cleary  [unseen — in  an  Irish  voice].   Litde  doubt 
o'  that,  sirr. 

Instructor  [gossiping].    Well,  you'd  rather  have  it 
than  nothing,  I  s'pose. 
O'Cleary.  An'  that's  the  blessed  truth. 

[Sounds  are  heard  of  a  cell  door  being  closed  and 
locked,  and  of  approaching  footsteps.] 
Instructor  [in  a  sharp,  changed  voice].  Look  alive 
over  it!  [He  shuts  the  cell  door,  and  stands  at  attention.] 
[The  Governor  comes  walking  down  the  corridor, 
followed  by  Wooder.] 
The  Governor.  Anything  to  report  ? 
Instructor  [saluting].  Q  3007  [he  points  to  a  cell]  is 
behind  with  his  work,  sir.  He'll  lose  marks  to-day. 

[The  Governor  nods  and  passes  on  to  the  end  cell. 
The  Instructor  goes  away.] 


The  Governor.  This  is  our  maker  of  saws,  isn't  it? 
[He  takes  the  saw  from  his  pocket  as  Wooder 
throws  open  the  door  of  the  cell.  The  convict 
Moaney  is  seen  lying  on  his  bed,  athwart  the  cell, 
with  his  cap  on.  He  springs  up  and  stands  in  the 
middle  of  the  cell.  He  is  a  raw-boned  fellow,  about 
fifty-six  years  old,  with  outstanding  bat's  ears  and 
fierce,  staring,  steel-coloured  eyes.] 

Wooder.  Cap  off!  [Moaney  removes  his  cap.]  Out 
here!   [Moaney  comes  to  the  door.] 

The  Governor  [beckoning  him  out  into  the  corridor, 
and  holding  up  the  saw — with  the  manner  of  an  officer 
speaking  to  a  private].  Anything  to  say  about  this,  my 
man?   [Moaney  is  silent.]   Come! 

Moaney.  It  passed  the  time. 

The  Governor  [pointing  into  the  cell].  Not  enough 
to  do,  eh  ? 

Moaney.  It  don't  occupy  your  mind. 

The  Governor  [tapping  the  saw].  You  might  find  a 
better  way  than  this. 

Moaney  [sullenly].  Well!  What  way?  I  must  keep 
my  hand  in  against  the  time  I  get  out.  What's  the  good 
of  anything  else  to  me  at  my  time  of  life?  [V/ith  a 
gradual  change  to  civility,  as  his  tongue  warms.]  Ye 
know  that,  sir.  I'll  be  in  again  within  a  year  or  two, 
after  I've  done  this  lot.  I  don't  want  to  disgrace  meself 
when  I'm  out.  You've  got  your  pride  keeping  the  prison 
smart;  well,  I've  got  mine.  [Seeing  that  the  Governor 
is  listening  with  interest,  he  goes  on,  pointing  to  the  saw.] 
I  must  be  doin'  a  litde  o'  this.  It's  no  harm  to  any  one. 
I  was  five  weeks  makin'  that  saw — a  bit  of  all  right  it  is, 
too;  now  I'll  get  cells,  I  suppose,  or  seven  days'  bread  and 
water.  You  can't  help  it,  sir,  I  know  that — I  quite  put 
meself  in  your  place. 

The  Governor.  Now,  look  here,  Moaney,  if  I  pass  it 
over  will  you  give  me  your  word  not  to  try  it  on  again  ? 
Think!  [He  goes  into  the  cell,  walkj  to  the  end  of  it, 
mounts  the  stool,  and  tries  the  window-bars^] 

The  Governor  [returning].  Well? 

Moaney  [who  has  been  reflecting].  I've  got  another 
six  weeks  to  do  in  here,  alone.  I  can't  do  it  and  think  o' 
nothing.  I  must  have  something  to  interest  me.  You've 
made  me  a  sporting  offer,  sir,  but  I  can't  pass  my  word 
about  it.  I  shouldn't  like  to  deceive  a  gendeman.  [Point- 
ing into  the  cell.]  Another  four  hours'  steady  work 
would  have  done  it. 

The  Governor.  Yes,  and  what  then  ?  Caught,  brought 
back,  punishment.  Five  weeks'  hard  work  to  make  this, 
and  cells  at  the  end  of  it,  while  they  put  a  new  bar  to 
your  window.  Is  it  worth  it,  Moaney  ? 

Moaned  [with  a  sort  of  fierceness].  Yes,  it  is. 

The  Governor  [putting  his  hand  to  his  brow].  Oh, 
well!   Two  days'  cells — bread  and  water. 

Moaney,  Thank  'e,  sir.  [He  turns  quic\ly  li\e  an  ani- 
mal and  slips  into  his  cell.] 
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[The  Governor  loo\s  after  him  and  shades  his  head 
as  Wooder  closes  and  locl^s  the  cell  door.] 
The  Governor.  Open  Clipton's  cell. 

[Wooder  opens  the  door  of  Clipton's  cell,  Clipton 
is  sitting  on  a  stool  just  inside  the  door,  at  wor\  on 
a  pair  of  trousers.  He  is  a  small,  thic\,  oldish  man, 
with  an  almost  shaven  head,  and  smouldering  little 
dar\  eyes  behind  smo\ed  spectacles.  He  gets  up 
and  stands  motionless  in  the  doorway,  peering  at 
his  visitors.] 
The  Governor  [beckoning].  Come  out  here  a  minute, 
Clipton. 

[Clipton,  with  a  sort  of  dreadful  quietness,  comes 
into  the  corridor,  the  needle  and  thread  in  his 
hand.  The  Governor  signs  to  Wooder,  who  goes 
into  the  cell  and  inspects  it  carefully^] 
The  Governor.  How  are  your  eyes? 
Clipton.   I  don't  complain  of  them.   I  don't  see  the 
sun  here.   [He  maizes  a  stealthy  movement,  protruding 
his  nec\  a  little.]  There's  just  one  thing,  Mr.  Governor, 
as  you're  speaking  to  me.  I  wish  you'd  ask  the  cove  next 
door  here  to  keep  a  bit  quieter. 

The  Governor.  What's  the  matter  ?  I  don't  want  any 
tales,  Clipton. 

Clipton.  He  keeps  me  awake.  I  don't  know  who  he 
is.  [With  contempt.]  One  of  this  star  class,  I  expect. 
Oughtn't  to  be  here  with  us. 

The  Governor  [quietly].  Quite  right,  Clipton.  He'll 
be  moved  when  there's  a  cell  vacant. 

Clipton.  He  knocks  about  like  a  wild  beast  in  the 
early  morning.  I'm  not  used  to  it— stops  me  getting  my 
sleep  out.  In  the  evening  too.  It's  not  fair,  Mr.  Governor, 
as  you're  speaking  to  me.  Sleep's  the  comfort  I've  got 
here;  I'm  entitled  to  take  it  out  full. 

[Wooder  comes  out  of  the  cell,  and  instantly,  as 
though  extinguished,  Clipton  moves  with  stealthy 
suddenness  bac\  into  his  cell.] 
Wooder.  All  right,  sir. 

[The   Governor   nods.    The   door  is  closed   and 
locked.] 
The  Governor.  Which  is  the  man  who  banged  on  his 
door  this  morning? 

Wooder  [going  towards  O'Cleary's  cell].  This  one, 
sir;  O'Cleary.  [He  lifts  the  disc  and  glances  through  the 
peep-hole.] 
The  Governor.  Open. 

[Wooder  throws  open  the  door.  O'Cleary,  who  is 
seated  at  a  little  table  by  the  door  as  if  listening, 
springs  up  and  stands  at  attention  just  inside  the 
doorway.  He  is  a  broad-faced,  middle-aged  man, 
with  a  wide,  thin,  flexible  mouth,  and  little  holes 
under  his  high  cheekbones.] 
The  Governor.  Where's  the  joke,  O'Cleary? 
O'Cleary.  The  joke,  your  honour?  I've  not  seen  one 
for  a  long  time. 


The  Governor.  Banging  on  your  door? 

O'Cleary.    Oh!  that! 

The  Governor.   It's  womanish. 

O'Cleary.  An'  it's  that  I"m  becoming  this  two  months 
past. 

The  Governor.  Anything  to  complain  of? 

O'Cleary.  No,  sirr. 

The  Governor.  You're  an  old  hand;  you  ought  to 
know  better. 

O'Cleary.  Yes,  I've  been  through  it  all. 

The  Governor.  You've  got  a  youngster  next  door; 
you'll  upset  him. 

O'Cleary.  It  cam'  over  me,  your  honour.  I  can't  al- 
ways be  the  same  steady  man. 

The  Governor.  Work  all  right? 

O'Cleary  [taking  up  a  rush  mat  he  is  making].  Oh! 
I  can  do  it  on  me  head.  It's  the  miserablest  stuff— don't 
take  the  brains  of  a  mouse.  [Wording  his  mouth.]  It's 
here  I  feel  it— the  want  of  a  little  noise— a  terrible  little 
wud  ease  me. 

The  Governor.  You  know  as  well  as  I  do  that  if  you 
were  out  in  the  shops  you  wouldn't  be  allowed  to  talk. 

O'Cleary  [with  a  loo\  of  profound  meaning].  Not 
with  my  mouth. 

The  Governor.  Well,  then? 

O'Cleary.    But  it's  the  great  conversation  I'd  have. 

The  Governor  [with  a  smile].  Well,  no  more  conver- 
sation on  your  door. 

O'Cleary.  No,  sirr,  I  wud  not  have  the  little  wit  to 
repeat  meself. 

The  Governor  [turning].  Good-night. 

O'Cleary.   Good-night,  your  honour. 

[He  turns  into  his  cell.  The  Governor  shuts  the 
door.] 

The  Governor  [looking  at  the  record  card].  Can't 
help  liking  the  poor  blackguard. 

Wooder.  He's  an  amiable  man,  sir. 

The  Governor  [pointing  down  the  corridor].  Ask 
the  doctor  to  come  here,  Mr.  Wooder. 

[Wooder  salutes  and  goes  away  down  the  corridor. 
The  Governor  goes  to  the  door  of  Falder's  cell. 
He  raises  his  uninjured  hand  to  uncover  the  peep- 
hole; but,  without  uncovering  it,  sha\es  his  head 
and  drops  his  hand;  then,  after  scrutinising  the 
record  board,  he  opens  the  cell  door.  Falder,  who 
is  standing  against  it,  lurches  forward.] 

The  Governor  [beckoning  him  out].  Now  tell  me: 
can't  you  settle  down,  Falder? 

Falder  [in  a  breathless  voice].  Yes,  sir. 

The  Governor.  You  know  what  I  mean  ?  It's  no  good 
running  your  head  against  a  stone  wall,  is  it? 

Falder.  No,  sir. 

The  Governor.  Well,  come. 

Falder.  I  try,  sir. 

The  Governor.  Can't  you  sleep? 
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Balder.  Very  little.  Between  two  o'clock  and  getting 
up's  the  worst  time. 
The  Governor.  Flow's  that  ? 

Falder  [his  lips  twitch  with  a  sort  of  smile].  I  don't 
know,  sir.  I  was  always  nervous.  [Suddenly  voluble.] 
Everything  seems  to  get  such  a  size  then.  I  feel  I'll  never 
get  out  as  long  as  I  live. 

The  Governor.  That's  morbid,  my  lad.  Pull  yourself 
together. 

Falder  [with  an  equally  sudden  dogged  resentment]. 
Yes — I've  got  to— — 
The  Governor.  Think  of  all  these  other  fellows? 
Falder.  They're  used  to  it. 

The  Governor.  They  all  had  to  go  through  it  once 
for  the  first  time,  just  as  you're  doing  nowj 

Falder.  Yes,  sir,  I  shall  get  to  be  like  them  in  time,  I 
suppose. 

The  Governor  [rather  ta\en  abacJ(].   H'm!    Well! 
That  rests  with  you.  Now  come.  Set  your  mind  to  it, 
like  a  good  fellow.  You're  still  quite  young.  A  man  can 
make  himself  what  he  likes. 
Falder  [wistfully].  Yes,  sir. 

The  Governor.  Take  a  good  hold  of  yourself.  Do  you 
read? 

Falder.  I  don't  take  the  words  in.  [Hanging  his  head.] 
I  know  it's  no  good;  but  I  can't  help  thinking  of  what's 
going  on  outside.  In  my  cell  I  can't  see  out  at  all.  It's 
thick  glass,  sir. 
The  Governor.  You've  had  a  visitor.  Bad  news? 
Falder.  Yes. 

The  Governor.  You  mustn't  think  about  it. 
Falder  [looking  bac\  at  his  cell].  How  can  I  help  it, 
sir? 

[He  suddenly  becomes  motionless  as  Wooder  and 
the  Doctor  approach.  The  Governor  motions  to 
him  to  go  bac\  into  his  cell.] 
Falder  [quic\  and  low].  I'm  quite  right  in  my  head, 
sir.  [He  goes  bac\  into  his  cell.] 

The  Governor  [to  the  Doctor].  Just  go  in  and  see 
him,  Clements. 

[The  Doctor  goes  into  the  cell.    The  Governor 
pushes  the  door  to,  nearly  closing  it,  and  walks 
towards  the  window.] 
Wooder  [following].   Sorry  you  should  be  troubled 
like  this,  sir.  Very  contented  lot  of  men,  on  the  whole. 
The  Governor  [shortly].  You  think  so? 
Wooder.    Yes,  sir.    It's  Christmas  doing  it,  in  my 
opinion. 
The  Governor  [to  himself].  Queer,  that! 
Wooder.  Beg  pardon,  sir? 
The  Governor.  Christmas! 

[He  turns  towards  the  window,  leaving  Wooder 
looking  at  him  with  a  sort  of  pained  anxiety.] 
Wooder  [suddenly].   Do  you  think  we  make  show 
enough,  sir  ?  If  you'd  like  us  to  have  more  holly  ? 


The  Governor.  Not  at  all,  Mr.  Wooder. 

Wooder.  Very  good,  sir. 

[The  Doctor  has  come  out  of  Falder's  cell,  and  the 
Governor  beckons  to  him.] 

The  Governor.  Well  ? 

The  Doctor.  I  can't  make  anything  much  of  him. 
He's  nervous,  of  course. 

The  Governor.  Is  there  any  sort  of  case  to  report? 
Quite  frankly,  Doctor. 

The  Doctor.  Well,  I  don't  think  the  separate's  doing 
him  any  good;  but  then  I  could  say  the  same  of  a  lot 
of  them — they'd  get  on  better  in  the  shops,  there's  no 
doubt. 

The  Governor.  You  mean  you'd  have  to  recommend 
others? 

The  Doctor.  A  dozen  at  least.  It's  on  his  nerves. 
There's  nothing  tangible.  That  fellow  there  [pointing  to 
O'Cleary's  cell],  for  instance — feels  it  just  as  much,  in 
his  way.  If  I  once  get  away  from  physical  facts — I  shan't 
know  where  I  am.  Conscientiously,  sir,  I  don't  know  how 
to  differentiate  him.  He  hasn't  lost  weight.  Nothing 
wrong  with  his  eyes.  His  pulse  is  good.  Talks  all  right. 

The  Governor.  It  doesn't  amount  to  melancholia  ? 

The  Doctor  [shading  his  head].  I  can  report  on  him 
if  you  like;  but  if  I  do  I  ought  to  report  on  others. 

The  Governor.  I  see.  [Looking  towards  Falder's 
cell.]  The  poor  devil  must  just  stick  it  then.  [As  he  says 
this  he  loof{s  absently  at  Wooder.] 

Wooder.  Beg  pardon,  sir  ? 

[For  answer  the  Governor  stares  at  him,  turns  on 
his  heel,  and  wallas  away.  There  is  a  sound  as  of 
beating  on  metal.] 

The  Governor  [stopping].  Mr.  Wooder? 

Wooder.  Banging  on  his  door,  sir.  I  thought  we 
should  have  more  of  that. 

[He  hurries  forward,  passing  the  Governor,  who 
follows  closely.] 

The  curtain  falls. 


Scene  III 

Falder's  cell,  a  whitewashed  space  thirteen  feet  broad  by 
seven  deep,  and  nine  feet  high,  with  a  rounded  ceil- 
ing. The  floor  is  of  shiny  blackened  bricks.  The 
barred  window  of  opaque  glass,  with  a  ventilator,  is 
high  tip  in  the  middle  of  the  end  wall.  In  the  middle 
of  the  opposite  end  wall  is  the  narrow  door.  In  a 
corner  are  the  mattress  and  bedding  rolled  up  {two 
blankets,  two  sheets,  and  a  coverlet).  Above  them 
is  a  quarter-circular  wooden  shelf,  on  which  are  a 
Bible  and  several  little  devotional  boo\s,  piled  in  a 
symmetrical  pyramid;  there  are  also  a  blac\  hair- 
brush, tooth-brush,  and  a  bit  of  soap.  In  another 
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corner  is  the  wooden  frame  of  a  bed,  standing  on 
end.  There  is  a  dar\  ventilator  under  the  window, 
and  another  over  the  door.  Falder's  wor\  (a  shirt 
to  which  he  is  putting  buttonholes)  is  hung  to  a  nail 
on  the  wall  over  a  small  wooden  table,  on  which  the 
novel  "Lorna  Doone"  lies  open.  Low  down  in  the 
corner  by  the  door  is  a  thic\  glass  screen,  about  a 
foot  square,  covering  the  gas-jet  let  into  the  wall. 
There  is  also  a  wooden  stool,  and  a  pair  of  shoes  be- 
neath it.  Three  bright  round  tins  are  set  under  the 
window. 

In  fast-failing  daylight,  Falder,  in  his  stockings,  is  seen 
standing  motionless,  with  his  head  inclined  towards 
the  door,  listening.  He  moves  a  little  closer  to  the 
door,  his  stockinged  feet  making  no  noise.  He  stops 
at  the  door.  He  is  trying  harder  and  harder  to  hear 
something,  any  little  thing  that  is  going  on  outside. 
He  springs  suddenly  upright — as  if  at  a  sound — and 
remains  perfectly  motionless.  Then,  with  a  heavy 
sigh,  he  moves  to  his  wor\,  and  stands  looking  at  it, 
with  his  head  down;  he  does  a  stitch  or  two,  having 
the  air  of  a  man  so  lost  in  sadness  that  each  stitch  is, 
as  it  were,  a  coming  to  life.  Then  turning  abruptly, 
he  begins  pacing  the  cell,  moving  his  head,  li\e  an 
animal  pacing  its  cage.  He  stops  again  at  the  door, 
listens,  and,  placing  the  palms  of  his  hands  against  it 
with  his  fingers  spread  out,  leans  his  forehead  against 
the  iron.  Turning  from  it,  presently,  he  moves  slowly 
bac\  towards  the  window,  tracing  his  way  with  his 
finger  along  the  top  line  of  the  distemper  that  runs 
round  the  wall.  He  stops  under  the  window,  and, 
picking  up  the  lid  of  one  of  the  tins,  peers  into  it.  It 
has  grown  very  nearly  dar\.  Suddenly  the  lid  falls 
out  of  his  hand  with  a  clatter — the  only  sound  that 
has  bro\en  the  silence — and  he  stands  staring  in- 
tently at  the  wall  where  the  stuff  of  the  shirt  is  hang- 
ing rather  white  in  the  darkness — he  seems  to  be  see- 
ing somebody  or  something  there.  There  is  a  sharp 
tap  and  clic\;  the  cell  light  behind  the  glass  screen 
has  been  turned  up.  The  cell  is  brightly  lighted. 
Falder  is  seen  gasping  for  breath. 

A  sound  from  far  away,  as  of  distant,  dull  beating  on 
thic\  metal,  is  suddenly  audible.  Falder  shrinks 
bac\,  not  able  to  bear  this  sudden  clamour.  But  the 
sound  grows,  as  though  some  great  tumbril  were 
rolling  towards  the  cell.  And  gradually  it  seems  to 
hypnotise  him.  He  begins  creeping  inch  by  inch 
nearer  to  the  door.  The  banging  sound,  travelling 
from  cell  to  cell,  draws  closer  and  closer;  Falder's 
hands  are  seen  moving  as  if  his  spirit  had  already 
joined  in  this  beating,  and  the  sound  swells  till  it 
seems  to  have  entered  the  very  cell.  He  suddenly 
raises  his  clenched  fists.  Panting  violently,  he  flings 
himself  at  his  door,  and  beats  on  it. 

The  amain  falls. 


ACT  IV 

The  scene  is  again  Cokeson's  room,  at  a  few  minutes  to 
ten  of  a  March  morning,  two  years  later.  The  doors 
are  all  open.  Sweedle,  now  blessed  with  a  sprouting 
moustache,  is  getting  the  offices  ready.  He  arranges 
papers  on  Cokeson's  table;  then  goes  to  a  covered 
washstand,  raises  the  lid,  and  loo\s  at  himself  in 
the  mirror.  While  he  is  gazing  his  fill  Ruth  Honey- 
will  comes  in  through  the  outer  office  and  stands 
in  the  doorway.  There  seems  a  \ind  of  exultation 
and  excitement  behind  her  habitual  impassivity. 

Sweedle  [suddenly  seeing  her,  and  dropping  the  lid 
of  the  washstand  with  a  bang].  Hello!  It's  you! 

Ruth.  Yes. 

Sweedle.  There's  only  me  here!  They  don't  waste 
their  time  hurrying  down  in  the  morning.  Why,  it 
must  be  two  years  since  we  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
you.  [Nervously]  What  have  you  been  doing  with  your- 
self? 

Ruth  [sardonically].  Living. 

Sweedle  [impressed].  If  you  want  to  see  him  [he 
points  to  Cokeson's  chair],  he'll  be  here  directly— never 
misses — not  much.  [Delicately]  I  hope  our  friend's 
back  from  the  country.  His  time's  been  up  these  three 
months,  if  I  remember.  [Ruth  nods]  I  was  awful  sorry 
about  that.  The  governor  made  a  mistake — if  you  ask 
me. 

Ruth.  He  did. 

Sweedle.  He  ought  to  have  given  him  a  chanst.  And, 
/  say,  the  judge  ought  to  ha'  let  him  go  after  that. 
They've  forgot  what  human  nature's  like.  Whereas  we 
know.  [Ruth  gives  him  a  honeyed  smile.] 

Sweedle.  They  come  down  on  you  like  a  cartload  of 
bricks,  flatten  you  out,  and  when  you  don't  swell  up 
again  they  complain  of  it.  I  know  'em — seen  a  lot  of 
that  sort  of  thing  in  my  time.  [He  shades  his  head  in 
the  plenitude  of  wisdom]  Why,  only  the  other  day  the 

governor 

[But  Cokeson  has  come  in  through  the  outer  office; 
bris\  with  east  wind,  and  decidedly  greyer.] 

Cokeson  [drawing  off  his  coat  and  gloves].  Why! 
it's  you!  [Then  motioning  Sweedle  out,  and  closing  the 
door]  Quite  a  stranger!  Must  be  two  years.  D'you  want 
to  see  me?  I  can  give  you  a  minute.  Sit  down!  Family 
well? 

Ruth.  Yes.  I'm  not  living  where  I  was. 

Cokeson  [eyeing  her  askance].  I  hope  things  are 
more  comfortable  at  home. 

Ruth.  I  couldn't  stay  with  Honeywill,  after  all. 

Cokeson.  You  haven't  done  anything  rash,  I  hope.  I 
should  be  sorry  if  you'd  done  anything  rash. 

Ruth.  I've  kept  the  children  with  me. 

Cokeson  [beginning  to  feel  that  things  are  not  so  jolly 
m  be  had  hoped].  Well,  I'm  glad  to  have  «ecn  you. 
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You've  not  heard  from  the  young  man.  I  suppose,  since 
he  came  out? 

Ruth.  Yes,  I  ran  across  him  yesterday. 

Cokeson.  I  hope  he's  well. 

Ruth  [with  sudden  fierceness).  He  can't  get  any- 
thing to  do.  It's  dreadful  to  see  him.  He's  just  skin  and 
bone. 

Cokeson  [with  genuine  concern].  Dear  me!  I'm  sorry 
to  hear  that.  [On  his  guard  again]  Didn't  they  find  him 
a  place  when  his  time  was  up? 

Ruth.  He  was  only  there  three  weeks.  It  got  out. 

Cokeson.  I'm  sure  I  don't  know  what  I  can  do  for 
you.  I  don't  like  to  be  snubby, 

Ruth.  I  can't  bear  his  being  like  that. 

Cokeson  [scanning  her  not  unprosperous  figure].  I 
know  his  relations  aren't  very  forthy  about  him.  Per- 
haps you  can  do  something  for  him,  till  he  finds  his  feet. 

Ruth.  Not  now.  I  could  have — but  not  now. 

Cokeson.  I  don't  understand. 

Ruth  [proudly].  I've  seen  him  again — that's  all  over, 

Cokeson  [staring  at  her — disturbed].  I'm  a  family 
man — I  don't  want  to  hear  anything  unpleasant.  Excuse 
me — I'm  very  busy. 

Ruth.  I'd  have  gone  home  to  my  people  in  the  coun- 
try long  ago,  but  they've  never  got  over  me  marrying 
Honeywill.  I  never  was  waywise,  Mr.  Cokeson,  but 
I'm  proud.  I  was  only  a  girl,  you  see,  when  I  married 
him.  I  thought  the  world  of  him,  of  course  ...  he  used 
to  come  travelling  to  our  farm. 

Cokeson  [regretfully].  I  did  hope  you'd  have  got  on 
better,  after  you  saw  me. 

Ruth.  He  used  me  worse  than  ever.  He  couldn't  break 
my  nerve,  but  I  lost  my  health;  and  then  he  began 
knocking  the  children  about.  ...  I  couldn't  stand  that. 
I  wouldn't  go  back  now,  if  he  were  dying. 

Cokeson  [who  has  risen  and  is  shifting  about  as 
though  dodging  a  stream  of  lava].  We  mustn't  be  vio- 
lent, must  we? 

Ruth  [smouldering].  A  man  that  can't  behave  bet- 
ter than  that [There  is  silence.] 

Cokeson  [fascinated  in  spite  of  himself] .  Then  there 
you  were!  And  what  did  you  do  then  ? 

Ruth  [with  a  shrug].  Tried  the  same  as  when  I  left 
him  before  .  .  .  making  skirts' .  .  .  cheap  things.  It  was 
the  best  I  could  get,  but  I  never  made  more  than  ten 
shillings  a  week,  buying  my  own  cotton  and  working 
all  day;  I  hardly  ever  got  to  bed  till  past  twelve.  I  kept 
at  it  for  nine  months.  [Fiercely)  Well,  I'm  not  fit  for 
that;  I  wasn't  made  for  it.  I'd  rather  die. 

Cokeson.  My  dear  woman!  We  mustn't  talk  like  that 

Ruth.  It  was  starvation  for  the  children  too — after 
what  they'd  always  had.  I  soon  got  not  to  care.  I  used 
to  be  too  tired.  [She  is  silent.] 

Cokeson  [with  fearful  curiosity].  Why,  what  hap- 
pened then? 


Ruth  [with  a  laugh].  My  employer  happened  then- 
he's  happened  ever  since. 

Cokeson.  Dear!  Oh  dear!  I  never  came  across  a  thing 
like  this. 

Ruth  [dully).  He's  treated  me  all  right.  But  I've 
done  with  that.  [Suddenly  her  lips  begin  to  quiver,  and 
she  hides  them  with  the  bac\  of  her  hand)  I  never 
thought  I'd  see  him  again,  you  see.  It  was  just  a  chance 
I  met  him  by  Hyde  Park.  We  went  in  there  and  sat 
down,  and  he  told  me  all  about  himself.  Oh!  Mr.  Coke- 
son, give  him  another  chance. 

Cokeson  [greatly  disturbed).  Then  you've  both  lost 
your  livings!  What  a  horrible  position! 

Ruth.  If  he  could  only  get  here — where  there's  noth- 
ing to  find  out  about  him! 

Cokeson.  We  can't  have  anything  derogative  to  the 
firm. 

Ruth.  I've  no  one  dst  to  go  to. 

Cokeson.  I'll  speak  to  the  partners,  but  I  don't  think 
they'll  take  him,  under  the  circumstances.  I  don't  really. 

Ruth.  He  came  with  me;  he's  down  there  in  the 
street.  [She  points  to  the  window.) 

Cokeson  [on  his  dignity).  He  shouldn't  have  done 
that  until  he's  sent  for.  [Then  softening  at  the  loo\  on 
her  face)  We've  got  a  vacancy,  as  it  happens,  but  I  can't 
promise  anything. 

Ruth.  It  would  be  the  saving  of  him. 

Cokeson.  Well,  I'll  do  what  I  can,  but  I'm  not  san- 
guine. Now  tell  him  that  I  don't  want  him  till  I  see 
how  things  are.  Leave  your  address?  [Repeating  her) 
83  Mullingar  Street?  [He  notes  it  on  blotting-paper] 
Good-morning. 

Ruth.  Thank  you. 

[She  moves  towards  the  door,  turns  as  if  to  spea\t 
but  does  not,  and  goes  away.) 

Cokeson  [wiping  his  head  and  forehead  with  a  large 
white  cotton  handkerchief).  What  a  business!  [Then 
looking  amongst  his  papers,  he  sounds  his  bell.  Sweedle 
answers  it.] 

Cokeson.  Was  that  young  Richards  coming  here  to- 
day after  the  clerk's  place? 

Sweedle.  Yes. 

Cokeson.  Well,  keep  him  in  the  air;  I  don't  want  to 
see  him  yet. 

Sweedle.  What  shall  I  tell  him,  sir? 

Cokeson  [with  asperity).  Invent  something.  Use 
your  brains.   Don't  stump  him  off  altogether. 

Sweedle.  Shall  I  tell  him  that  we've  got  illness,  sir  ? 

Cokeson.  No!  Nothing  untrue.  Say  I'm  not  here 
to-day. 

Sweedle.  Yes,  sir.  Keep  him  hankering? 

Cokeson.  Exactly.  And  look  here.  You  remember 
Falder?  I  may  be  having  him  round  to  see  me.  Now, 
treat  him  like  you'd  have  him  treat  you  in  a  similar 
po&itio  Li. 
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Sweedle.  I  naturally  should  do. 

Cokeson.  That's  right.  When  a  man's  down  never 
hit  'im.  Tisn't  necessary.  Giye  him  a  hand  up.  -That's 
a  metaphor  I  recommend  to  you  in  lite.  It's  sound 
policy. 

Sweedle.  Do  you  think  the  governors  will  take  him 
on  again,  sir? 

Cokeson.  Can't  say  anything  about  that.  [At  the 
sound  of  some  one  having  entered  the  outer  office] 
Who's  there? 

Sweedle  [going  to  the  door  and  looking].  It's  Falder, 


sir. 


Cokeson  [vexed].  Dear  me!  That's  very  naughty  of 

her.  Tell  him  to  call  again.  I  don't  want 

[He  breads  off  as  Falder  comes  in.  Falder  is  thin, 
pale,  older,  his  eyes  have  grown  more  restless.  His 
clothes  are  very  worn  and  loose.] 
[Sweedle,  nodding  cheerfully,  withdraws.] 

Cokeson.  Glad  to  see  you.  You're  rather  previous. 
[Trying  to  \eep  things  pleasant]  Shake  hands!  She's 
striking  while  the  iron's  hot.  [He  wipes  his  forehead]  I 
don't  blame  her.  She's  anxious. 

[Falder  timidly  ta\es  Cokeson's  hand  and  glances 
towards  the  partners'  door.] 

Cokeson.  No — not  yet!  Sit  down!  [Falder  sits  in  the 
chair  at  the  side  of  Cokeson's  table,  on  which  he  places 
his  cap]  Now  you  are  here  I'd  like  you  to  give  me  a 
little  account  of  yourself.  [Looking  at  him  over  his 
spectacles]  How's  your  health? 

Falder.  I'm  alive,  Mr.  Cokeson. 

Cokeson  [preoccupied].  I'm  glad  to  hear  that.  About 
this  matter.  I  don't  like  doing  anything  out  of  the  ordi- 
nary; it's  not  my  habit.  I'm  a  plain  man,  and  I  want 
everything  smooth  and  straight.  But  I  promised  your 
friend  to  speak  to  the  partners,  and  I  always  keep  my 
word. 

Falder.  I  just  want  a  chance,  Mr.  Cokeson.  I've  paid 
for  that  job  a  thousand  times  and  more.  I  have,  sir. 
No  one  knows.  They  say  I  weighed  more  when  I  came 
out  than  when  I  went  in.  They  couldn't  weigh  me  here 
[he  touches  his  head]  or  here  [he  touches  his  heart,  and 
gives  a  sort  of  laugh].  Till  last  night  I'd  have  thought 
there  was  nothing  in  here  at  all. 

Cokeson  [concerned].  You've  not  got  heart  disease? 

Falder.  Oh!  they  passed  me  sound  enough. 

Cokeson.  But  they  got  you  a  place,  didn't  they? 

Falder.  Yes;  very  good  people,  knew  all  about  it — 
very  kind  to  me.  I  thought  I  was  going  to  get  on  first 
rate.  But  one  day,  all  of  a  sudden,  the  other  clerks  got 
wind  of  it. ...  I  couldn't  stick  it,  Mr.  Cokeson,  I  couldn't, 
sir. 

Cokeson.  Easy,  my  dear  fellow,  easy! 

Falder.  I  had  one  small  job  after  that,  but  it  didn't  last. 

Cokeson.  How  was  that? 

Falser.  It's  ixo  good  deceiving  you,  Mr.  Cokeson.  The 


fact  is,  I  seem  to  be  struggling  against  a  thing  that's  all 
round  me,  I  can't  explain  it:  it's  as  if  I  was  in  a  net;  as 
fast  as  I  cut  it  here,  it  grows  up  there.  I  didn't  act  as  I 
ought  to  have,  about  references;  but  what  are  you  to 
do?  You  must  have  them.  And  that  made  me  afraid, 
and  I  left.  In  fact,  I'm — I'm  afraid  all  the  time  now. 
[He  bows  his  head  and  leans  dejectedly  silent  over 
the  table. 

Cokeson.  I  feel  for  you — I  do  really.  Aren't  your  sis- 
ters going  to  do  anything  for  you? 

Falder.   One's  in  consumption.   And  the  other 

Cokeson.  Ye  . . .  es.  She  told  me  her  husband  wasn't 
quite  pleased  with  you. 

Falder.  When  I  went  there — they  were  at  supper — 
my  sister  wanted  to  give  me  a  kiss— I  know.  But  he 
just  looked  at  her,  and  said:  "What  have  you  come  for?" 
Well,  I  pocketed  my  pride  and  I  said:  "Aren't  you  going 
to  give  me  your  hand,  Jim?  Cis  is,  I  know,"  I  said. 
"Look  here!"  he  said,  "that's  all  very  well,  but  we'd 
better  come  to  an  understanding.  I've  been  expecting 
you,  and  I've  made  up  my  mind.  I'll  give  you  fifteen 
pounds  to  go  to  Canada  with."  "I  see,"  I  said— "good 
riddance!  No,  thanks;  keep  your  fifteen  pounds." 
Friendship's  a  queer  thing  when  you've  been  where  I 
have. 

Cokeson.  I  understand.  Will  you  take  the  fifteen 
pounds  from  me?  [Flustered,  as  Falder  regards  him 
with  a  queer  smile]  Quite  without  prejudice;  I  meant 
it  kindly. 

Falder.  I'm  not  allowed  to  leave  the  country. 

Cokeson.  Oh!  ye  . . .  es— ticket-of -leave?  You  aren't 
looking  the  thing. 

Falder.  I've  slept  in  the  Park  three  nights  this  week. 
The  dawns  aren't  all  poetry  there.  But  meeting  her— I 
feel  a  different  man  this  morning.  I've  often  thought 
the  being  fond  of  her's  the  best  thing  about  me;  it's 
sacred,  somehow — and  yet  it  did  for  me.  That's  queer, 
isn't  it? 

Cokeson.  I'm  sure  we're  all  very  sorry  for  you. 

Falder.  That's  what  I've  found,  Mr.  Cokeson.  Aw- 
fully sorry  for  me.  [With  quiet  bitterness]  But  it  doesn't 
do  to  associate  with  criminals! 

Cokeson.  Come,  come,  it's  no  use  calling  yourself 
names.  That  never  did  a  man  any  good.  Put  a  face  on  it. 

Falder.  It's  easy  enough  to  put  a  face  on  it,  sir,  when 
you're  independent.  Try  it  when  you're  down  like  me. 
They  talk  about  giving  you  your  deserts.  Well,  I  think 
I've  had  just  a  bit  over. 

Cokeson  [eyeing  him  as\ance  over  his  spectacles].  I 
hope  they  haven't  made  a  Socialist  of  you. 

[Falder  is  suddenly  still,  as  if  brooding  over  his  past 
self;  he  utters  a  peculiar  laugh.] 

Cokeson.  You  must  give  them  credit  for  the  best  in- 
tentions. Really  you  must.  Nobody  wishes  you  harm, 
I'm  sure. 
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Falder.  I  believe  that,  Mr.  Cokeson.  Nobody  wishes 
you  harm,  but  they  down  you  all  die  same.  This  feeling 
— [He  stares  round  him,  as  though  at  something  dosing 
'«]  It's  crushing  me,  \With  sudden  impersonality}  I 
know  it  is. 

Cokeson  [horribly  disturbed],  There's  nothing  there! 
We  must  try  and  take  it  quiet.  I'm  sure  I've  often  had 
vou  in  my  prayers.    Now  leave  it  to  me.   I'll  use  my 
gumption  and  take  'em  when  they're  jolly. 
[As  he  spea\s  the  two  partners  come  in.] 

Cokeson  [rather  disconcerted,  but  trying  to  put  them 
all  at  ease]  I  didn't  expect  you  quite  so  soon.  I've  just 
been  having  a  talk  with  this  young  man.  I  think  you'll 
icmember  him. 

James  [with  a  grave,  \een  lool(].  Quite  well  How 
axe  you,  Falder? 

Walter  [holding  out  his  hand  almost  timidly].  Very 
glad  to  see  you  again,  Falder, 

Falder  [who  has  recovered  his  self-control,  ta\es  the 
hand].  Thank  you,  sir. 

Cokeson.  Just  a  word,  Mr.  James.  [To  Falder,  point- 
ing to  the  clerk/  office]  You  might  go  in  there  a  minute. 
You  know  your  way.  Our  junior  won't  be  coming  this 
morning.  His  wife's  just  had  a  little  family. 

[Falder  goes  uncertainly  out  into  the  clerk's  office.] 

Cokeson  [confidentially].  I'm  bound  to  tell  you  all 
about  it.  He's  quite  penitent.  But  there's  a  prejudice 
against  him.  And  you're  not  seeing  him  to  advantage 
this  morning;  he's  under-nourished.  It's  very  trying 
to  go  without  your  dinner. 

James.  Is  that  so,  Cokeson? 

Cokeson.  I  wanted  to  ask  you.  He's  had  his  lesson. 
Now  we  know  all  about  him,  and  we  want  a  clerk. 
There  is  a  young  fellow  applying,  but  I'm  keeping  him 
in  the  air, 

James.  A  gaol-bird  in  the  office,  Cokeson?  I  don't 
see  it. 

Walter.  "The  rolling  of  the  chariot-wheels  of  Jus- 
tice!" I've  never  got  that  out  of  my  head. 

James.  I've  nothing  to  reproacb  myself  with  in  this 
affair.  What's  he  been  doing  since  he  came  out? 

Cokeson.  He's  had  one  or  two  places,  but  he  hasn't 
kept  them.  He's  sensitive— quite  natural.  Seems  to 
fancy  everybody's  down  on  him. 

James.  Bad  sign.  Don't  like  the  fellow— never  did 
from  the  first,  "Weak  character"  's  written  all  over  him. 

Walter.  I  think  we  owe  him  a  leg  up. 

James.  He  brought  it  all  on  himself. 

Walter.  The  doctrine  of  full  responsibility  doesn't 
quite  hold  in  these  days. 

James  [rather  gritnly\  You II  find  it  safer  to  hold  it 
for  all  that,  my  boy. 

Waiter.  For  oneself,  yes—  -not  fcr  other  people,  thanks. 

Jambs.  Weill  I  don't  want  to  be  hard. 

Cokeson.  I'm  glad  to  hear  you  say  that.  He  seems 


to  sec  something  [spreading  his  arms]   round   him. 
'Tisn't  healthy. 

James.  What  about  that  woman  he  was  mixed  up 
with?  I  saw  some  one  uncommonly  like  her  outside 
as  we  came  in. 

Cokeson.  That!  Well,  I  can't  keep  anything  from 
you.  He  has  met  her. 

James.  Is  she  with  her  husband? 

Cokeson.  No. 

James.  Falder  living  with  her,  I  suppose? 

Cokeson  [desperately  trying  to  retain  the  new-found 
jollity],  I  don't  know  that  of  my  own  knowledge.  Tisn't 
my  business. 

James.  It's  our  business,  if  we're  going  to  engage  him, 
Cokeson. 

Cokeson  [reluctantly].  I  ought  to  tell  you,  perhaps. 
I've  had  the  party  here  this  morning. 

James.  1  thought  so.  [To  Walter]  No,  my  dear 
boy,  it  won't  do.  Too  shady  altogether! 

Cokeson.  The  two  dungs  together  make  it  very 
awkward  for  you — I  see  that. 

Walter  [tentatively].  I  don't  quite  know  what  we 
have  to  do  with  his  private  life. 

James.  No,  no!  He  must  make  a  cleaa  sheet  of  it,  or 
he  can't  come  here. 

Walter.   Poor  devil! 

Cokeson.  Will  you  have  him  in?  [And  as  James 
nods]  I  think  I  can  get  him  to  see  reason. 

James  [grimly].  You  can  leave  that  to  me,  Cokeson. 

Walter  [to  James,  in  a  low  voice,  while  Cokeson  is 
summoning  Falder].  His  whole  future  may  depend  on 
what  we  do,  dad. 

[Falder  comes  in.  He  has  pulled  himself  together, 
and  presents  a  steady  front.] 

James.  Now  look  here,  Falder.  My  son  and  I  want 
to  give  you  another  chance;  but  there  are  two  things  I 
must  say  to  you.  In  the  first  place:  It's  no  good  corning 
here  as  a  victim.  If  you've  any  notion  that  you've  been 
unjusdy  treated — get  rid  of  it.  You  can't  play  fast  and 
loose  with  morality  and  hope  to  go  scot-free.  If  Society 
didn't  take  care  of  itself,  nobody  would — the  sooner  you 
realise  that  the  better. 

Falder.  Yes,  sir;  but— may  I  say  something? 

James.  Well? 

Falder.  I  had  a  lot  of  time  to  think  it  over  in  prison. 
[He  stops,] 

Cokeson  [encouraging  him].  I'm  sure  you  did. 

Falder.  There  were  all  sorts  there.  And  what  I 
mean,  sir,  is,  that  if  we'd  been  treated  differently  the  first 
time,  and  put  under  somebody  that  could  look  after  us 
a  bit,  and  not  put  in  prison,  not  a  quarter  of  us  would 
ever  have  got  there. 

James  [shading  his  head].  I'm  afraid  I've  very  grave 
doubts  of  that,  Falder. 

Falder  [with  a  gleam  of  malice].  Yes,  sir,  so  I  found. 
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James.  My  good  fellow,  don't  forget  that  you  began  it. 

Falder.  I  never  wanted  to  do  wrong. 

James.  Perhaps  not.  But  you  did. 

Falder  [with  all  the  bitterness  of  his  past  suffering]. 
It's  knocked  me  out  of  time.  [Pulling  himself  up]  That 
is,  I  mean,  I'm  not  what  I  was. 

James.  This  isn't  encouraging  for  us,  Falder. 

Cokeson.  He's  putting  it  awkwardly,  Mr.  James, 

Falder  [throwing  over  his  caution  from  the  intensity 
of  his  feeling],  I  mean  it,  Mr.  Cokeson. 

James.  Now,  lay  aside  all  those  thoughts,  Falder,  and 
look  to  the  future. 

Falder  [almost  eagerly].  Yes,  sir,  but  you  don't  under- 
stand what  prison  is.  It's  here  it  gets  you.  [He  grips  his 
chest.] 

Cokeson  [in  a  whisper  to  James].  I  told  you  he  wanted 
nourishment. 

Walter.  Yes,  but,  my  dear  fellow,  that'll  pass  away. 
Time's  merciful. 

Falder  [with  his  face  twitching].  I  hope  so,  sir. 

James  [much  more  gently].  Now,  my  boy,  what 
you've  got  to  do  is  to  put  all  the  past  behind  you  and 
build  yourself  up  a  steady  reputation.  And  that  brings 
me  to  the  second  thing.  This  woman  you  were  mixed 
up  with — you  must  give  us  your  word,  you  know,  to 
have  done  with  that.  There's  no  chance  of  your  keeping 
straight  if  you're  going  to  begin  your  future,  with  such 
a  relationship. 

Falder  [looking  from  one  to  the  other  with  a  hunted 
expression].  But  sir  .  .  .  but  sir  .  .  .  it's  the  one  thing  I 
looked  forward  to  all  that  time.  And  she  too  ...  I 
couldn't  find  her  before  last  night. 

[During  this  and  what  follows  Cokeson  becomes 
more  and  more  uneasy.] 

James.  This  is  painful,  Falder.  But  you  must  see  for 
yourself  that  it's  impossible  for  a  firm  like  this  to  close 
its  eyes  to  everything.  Give  us  this  proof  of  your  resolve 
to  keep  straight,  and  you  can  come  back— not  otherwise. 

Falder  [after  staring  at  James,  suddenly  stiffens  him- 
self], I  couldn't  give  her  up.  I  couldn't!  Oh,  sir,  I'm  all 
she's  got  to  look  to.  And  I'm  sure  she's  all  I've  got. 

James.  I'm  very  sorry,  Falder,  but  I  must  be  firm. 
It's  for  the  benefit  of  you  both  in  the  long  run.  No  good 
can  come  of  this  connection.  It  was  the  cause  of  all 
your  disaster. 

Falder.  But  sir,  it  means — having  gone  through  all 
that — getting  broken  up — my  nerves  are  in  an  awful 
state — for  nothing.  I  did  it  for  her. 

James.  Come!  If  she's  anything  of  a  woman  she'll  see 
it  for  herself.  She  won't  want  to  drag  you  down  further. 
If  there  were  a  prospect  of  your  being  able  to  marry  her 
— it  might  be  another  thing. 

Falder.  It's  not  my  fault,  sir,  that  she  couldn't  get  rid 
of  him — she  would  have  if  she  could.  That's  been. the 
whole  trouble  from  the  beginning.   [Looking  suddenly 


at  Walter]  ...  If  anybody  would  help  her!  It's  only 
money  wanted  now,  I'm  sure 

Cokeson  [breaking  in,  as  Walter  hesitates,  and  is 
about  to  spea\].  I  don't  think  we  need  consider  that — 
it's  rather  far-fetched. 

Fairer  [to  Walter,  appealing].  He  must  have  given 
her  full  cause  since;  she  could  prove  that  he  drove  her 
to  leave  him. 

Walter.  I'm  inclined  to  do  what  you  say,  Falder,  if 
it  can  be  managed. 
Falder.  Oh,  sir  I 

[He  goes  to  the  window  and  loo\s  down  into  the 
street.] 
Cokeson  [hurriedly].  You  don't  take  me,  Mr.  Walter. 
I  have  my  reasons. 

Falder  [from  the  window].  She's  down  there,  sir. 
Will  you  see  her  P  I  can  beckon  to  her  from  here. 

[Walter  hesitates,  and  looJ{s  from  Cokeson  to 
James.] 
James  [with  a  sharp  nod].  Yes,  let  her  come. 

[Falder  bec\ons  from  the  window.] 
Cokeson  [in  a  low  fluster  to  James  and  Walter].  No, 
Mr.  James.  She's  not  been  quite  what  she  ought  to  ha8 
been,  while  this  young  man's  been  away.  She's  lost  her 
chance.  We  can't  consult  how  to  swindle  the  Law. 
[Falder  has  come  from  the  window.    The  three 
men  loo\  at  him  in  a  sort  of  awed  silence.] 
F alder  [with  instinctive  apprehension  of  some  change 
—looking  from  one  to  the  other].  There's  been  nothing 

between  us,  sir,  to  prevent  it What  I  said  at  the  trial 

was  true.  And  last  night  we  only  just  sat  in  the  Park. 
[Sweedle  comes  in  from  the  outer  office.] 
Cokeson.  What  is  it? 

Sweedle.  Mrs.  Honeywill.  [There  is  silence.] 
James.  Show  her  in. 

[Ruth  comes  slowly  in,  and  stands  stoically  with 
Falder  on  one  side  and  the  three  men  on  the 
other.  No  one  speaks.  Cokeson  turns  to  his  table, 
bending  over  his  papers  as  though  the  burden  of 
the  situation  were  forcing  him  bac\  into  his  ac- 
customed groove.,] 
James  [sharply].  Shut  the  door  there.  [Sweedle  shuts 
the  door]  We've  asked  you  to  come  up  because  there 
are  certain  facts  to  be  faced  in  this  matter.  I  understand 
you  have  only  just  met  Falder  again. 
Ruth.  Yes — only  yesterday. 
James.   He's  told  us  about  himself,  and  we're  very 
sorry  for  him.  I've  promised  to  take  him  back  here  if 
he'll  make  a  fresh  start.    [Looking  steadily  at  Ruth] 
This  is  a  matter  that  requires  courage,  ma'am. 

[Ruth,  who  is  looking  at  Falder^  begins  to  twist 
her  hands  in  front  of  her  as  though  prescient  of 
disaster.] 

Falder.  Mr.  Walter  How  is  good  enough  to  say  that 
he'll  help  us  to  get  you  a  divorce. 
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[Ruth  flashes  a  startled  glance  at  James  and  Wal- 
ter.] 

James.  I  don't  think  that's  practicable,  Falder. 

Falder.  But,  sir — — I 

James  [steadily].  Now  Mrs.  Honeywill.  You're  fond 
of  him. 

Ruth.  Yes.  sir;  I  love  him.  [She  loo\s  miserably  at 
Falder.] 

James.  Then  you  don't  want  to  stand  in  his  way,  do 
you? 

Ruth  [in  a  faint  voice].  I  could  take  care  of  him. 

James.  The  best  way  you  can  take  care  of  him  will  be 
to  give  him  up. 

Falder,.  Nothing  shall  make  me  give  you  up.  You 
can  get  a  divorce.  There's  been  nothing  between  us, 
has  there? 

Ruth  [mournfully  shading  her  head — without  look- 
ing at  him].  No. 

Falder.  We'll  keep  apart  till  it's  over,  sir;  if  youll  only 
help  us — we  promise. 

James  [to  Ruth].  You  see  the  thing  plainly,  don't 
you?   You  see  what  I  mean? 

Ruth  [just  above  a  whisper].  Ye*. 

Cokeson  [to  himself].  There's  a  dear  woman. 

James.  The  situation  is  impossible. 

Ruth.  Must  I,  sir  ? 

James  [forcing  himself  to  look  at  her].  I  put  it  to  you, 
ma'am.  His  future  is  in  your  hands. 

Ruth  [miserably].  I  want  to  do  the  best  for  him. 

James  [a  little  huskily].  That's  right,  that's  right! 

Falder.  1  don't  understand.  You're  not  going  to  give 
me  up — after  all  this  ?  There's  something — -  [Starting 
forward  to  James]  Sir,  I  swear  solemnly  there's  been 
nothing  between  us. 

James.  I  believe  you,  Falder.  Come,  my  lad,  be  as 
plucky  as  she  is. 

Falder.  Just  now  you  were  going  to  help  us.  [He 
stares  at  Ruth,  who  is  standing  absolutely  still;  his  face 
and  hands  twitch  and  quiver  as  the  truth  dawns  on  him] 
What  is  it?   You've  not  been™ 

Walter.  Father! 

James  [hurriedly].  There,  there!  That'll  do,  that'll 
do!  I'll  give  you  your  chance,  Falder.  Don't  let  me 
know  what  you  do  with  yourselves,  that's  all. 

Falder  [as  if  he  has  not  heard],  Ruth? 

[Ruth  loo\s  at  him;  and  Falder  covers  his  face  with 
his  hands.  There  is  silence.] 
Cokeson  [suddenly].   There's  some,  one  out  there, 
[To  Ruth]  Go  in  here.  Youll  feel  better  by  yourself 
for  a  minute, 

[He  points  to  the  clerks'  room  and  moves  towards 
the  outer  office.  Falder  does  not  move.  Ruth 
puts  out  her  hand  timidly.  He  shrinks  back  from 
the  touch.  She  turns  and  goes  miserably  into  the 
clerks'  room.  With  a  brusque  movement  he  fol- 


lows, seizing  her  by  the  shoulder  just  inside  the 
doorway.  Cokeson  shuts  the  door.] 
James  [pointing  to  the  outer  office].  Get  rid  of  that, 
whoever  it  is. 

Sweedle  [opening  the  office  door,  in  a  scared  voice]. 
Detective-Sergeant  Wister. 

[The  detective  enters,  and  closes  the  door  behind 
him.] 
Wister.  Sorry  to  disturb  you,  sir.  A  clerk  you  had 
here,  two  years  and  a  half  ago.  I  arrested  him  in  this 
room. 
James.  WTiat  about  him? 

Wister.  I  thought  perhaps  I  might  get  his  where- 
abouts from  you.  [There  is  an  awkward  silence.] 

Cokeson  [pleasantly,  coming  to  the  rescue].   We're 
not  responsible  for  his  movements;  you  know  that. 
James.  What  do  you  want  with  him? 
Wister.   He's  failed  to  report  himself  this  last  four 
weeks. 
Walter.  How  d'you  mean  ? 

Wister.  Ticket-of-leave  won't  be  up  for  another  six 
months,  sir. 

Walter.  Has  he  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  police  till 
then? 

Wister.  We're  bound  to  know  where  he  sleeps  every 
night.  I  dare  say  we  shouldn't  interfere,  sir,  even  though 
he  hasn't  reported  himself.  But  we've  just  heard  there's 
a  serious  matter  of  obtaining  employment  with  a  forged 
reference.  What  with  the  two  things  together — we  must 
have  him. 

[Again  there  is  silence.  Walter  and  Cokeson  steal 
glances  at  James,  who  stands  staring  steadily  at 
the  detective.] 
Cokeson  [expansively].  We're  very  busy  at  the  mo- 
ment. If  you  could  make  it  convenient  to  call  again  we 
might  be  able  to  tell  you  then. 

James  [decisively].  I'm  a  servant  of  the  Law,  but  I 
dislike  peaching.  In  fact,  I  can't  do  such  a  thing.  If  you 
want  him  you  must  find  him  without  us. 

[As  he  speaks  his  eye  falls  on  F  alder's  cap,  still 
lying  on  the  table,  and  his  face  contracts.] 
Wister  [noting  the  gesture — quietly].  Very  good,  sir. 
I  ought  to  warn  you  that,  having  broken  the  terms  of 
his  licence,  he's  still  a  convict,  and  sheltering  a  con- 
vict  

James.  I  shelter  no  one.  But  you  mustn't  come  here 
and  ask  questions  which  it's  not  my  business  to  answer. 
Wister  [dryly],   I  won't  trouble  you  further  then, 
gentlemen. 

Cokeson.  I'm  sorry  we  couldn't  give  you  the  informa- 
tion. You  quite  understand,  don't  you?  Good  morning! 
[Wister  turns  to  go,  but  instead  of  going  to  the 
door  of  the  outer  office  he  goes  to  the  door  of  the 
clerks'  room.] 
Cokeson.  The  other  door  . .  .  the  other  door! 
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[Wister  opens  the  clerks'  door.   Ruth's  voice  is 
heard:  "Oh,  do!"  and  Falder's:  "/  can't!"  There 
is  a  little  pause;  then,  with  sharp  fright,  Ruth 
says:  "Who's  that?"  Wister  has  gone  in.] 
[The  three  men  loo\  aghast  at  the  door.] 
Wister  [from  within].   Keep  back,  please! 
[He  comes  swiftly  out  with  his  arm  twisted  in  Fal- 
der's. The  latter  gives  a  white,  staring  loo\  at  the 
three  men.] 
Walter.  Let  him  go  this  time,  for  God's  sake! 
Wister.  I  couldn't  take  the  responsibility,  sir. 
Falder  [with  a  queer,  desperate  laugh].  Good! 
[Flinging  a  loo^  bac\  at  Ruth,  he  throws  up  his 
head,  and  goes  out  through  the  outer  office,  half 
dragging  Wister  after  him.] 
Walter  [with  despair].  That  finishes  him.  It'll  go  on 
for  ever  now. 

[Sweedle  can  be  seen  staring  through  the  outer 
door.   There  are  sounds  of  footsteps  descending 
the  stone  stairs;  suddenly  a  dull  thud,  a  faint  "My 
God!"  in  Wister's  voice. 
James.  What's  that? 

[Sweedle  dashes  forward.  The  door  swings  to  be- 
hind him.  There  is  dead  silence.] 
Walter  [starting  forward  to  the  inner  room].  The 
woman — she's  fainting! 

[He  and  Cokeson  support  the  fainting  Ruth  from 
the  doorway  of  the  clerks'  room.] 
Cokeson  [distracted].  Here,  my  dear!  There,  there! 
Walter.   Have  you  any  brandy? 
Cokeson.  I've  got  sherry. 
Walter.  Get  it,  then.  Quick! 
[He  places  Ruth  in  a  chair— which  James  has 
dragged  forward.] 
Cokeson    [with   sherry].    Here!     It's   good    strong 
sherry.   [They  try  to  force  the  sherry  between  her  lips. 
There  is  the  sound  of  feet,  and  they  stop  to  listen. 
The  outer  door  is  reopened — Wister  and  Sweedle 
are  seen  carrying  some  burden.] 


James  [hurrying  forward].  What  is  it? 

[They  lay  the  burden  down  in  the  outer  office,  out 
of  sight,  and  all  but  Ruth  cluster  round  it,  speak- 
ing in  hushed  voices.] 
Wister.  He  jumped — neck's  broken. 
Walter.  Good  God! 

Wister,  He  must  have  been  mad  to  think  he  could 
give  me  the  slip  like  that.  And  what  was  it — just  a 
few  months! 
Walter  [bitterly].  Was  that  all? 
James.  What  a  desperate  thing/  [Then,  in  a  voice 
unli\e  his  own]  Run  for  a  doctor— you!  [Sweedle 
rushes  from  the  cuter  office]  An  ambulance! 

[Wister  goes  out.   On  Ruth's  face  anr  expression 
of  fear  and  horror  has  been  seen  growing,  as  if 
she  dared  not  turn  towards  the  voices?  She  now 
rises  and  steals  towards  them.] 
Walter  [turning  suddenly].  Look! 

[The  three  men  shrin\  bac\  out  of  her  way,  one 
by  one,  into  Cokeson's  room.   Ruth  drops  on 
her  \nees  by  the  body.] 
Ruth  [in  a  whisper].  What  is  it?  He's  not  breathing. 
[She  crouches  over  him]  My  dear!  My  pretty! 

[In  the  outer  office  doorway  the  figures  of  men  are 
seen  standing.] 
Ruth  [leaping  to  her  feet].  No,  no!  No,  no!  He's 
dead!    [The  figures  of  the  men  shrin\  bac\.] 

Cokeson    [stealing   forward.    In    a   hoarse   voice]. 
There,  there,  poor  dear  woman! 

[At  the  sound  behind  her  Ruth  faces  round  at 
him.] 
Cokeson.  No  one'll  touch  him  now!   Never  again! 
He's  safe  with  gentle  Jesus! 

[Ruth  stands  as  though  turned  to  stone  in  the 
doorway  staring  at  Cokeson,  who,  bending  hum- 
bly before  her,  holds  out  his  hand  as  one  would 
to  a  lost  dog.] 

The  curtain  falls. 
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Thomas  Hardy  (i  840-1 928)  was  born  in  Dorsetshire.  He  studied  archi- 
tecture during  his  early  years,  but  turned  in  the  i86o's  to  literature.  The 
grimness  of  his  novels  provoked  so  much  controversy  that  he  published  only 
poetry  after  1896.  His  verse  includes  Collected  Poetns,  Winter  Words  in  Vari- 
ous Moods  and  Metres,  and  The  Dynasts.  The  last  is  a  gigantic  epic  of  the 
Napoleonic  Wars.  Among  his  novels  are  Far  From  the  Madding  Crowd,  The 
Return  of  the  Native,  The  Mayor  of  Casterbridge,  Tess  of  the  D'Urbertrilles, 
and  Jude  the  Obscure.  He  represents  one  strain  in  the  general  emotional  temper 
at  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  one  of  the  strong  notes  with  which 
modern  poetry  enters  the  twentieth.  "The  road  to  a  true  philosophy  of  life," 
he  said,  "seems  to  lie  in  humbly  recording  diverse  readings  of  its  phenomena  as 
they  are  forced  upon  us  by  chance  and  change." 


NEW  YEAR'S  EVE 

"I  have  finished  another  year,"  said  God, 

"In  gray,  green,  white  and  brown; 
I  have  strewn  the  leaf  upon  the  sod, 
Sealed  up  the  worm  within  the  clod, 
And  let  the  last  sun  down." 

"And  what's  the  good  of  it?"  I  said, 

"What  reasons  made  you  call 
From  formless  void  this  earth  we  tread, 
When  nine-and-ninety  can  be  read 

Why  nought  should  be  at  all? 

"Yea,  Sire;  why  shaped  you  us,  'who  in 

This  tabernacle  groan' — 
If  ever  a  joy  be  found  herein. 
Such  joy  no  man  had  wished  to  win 

If  he  had  never  known  I" 

Then  he:  "My  labors— logicless — 

You  may  explain;  not  I: 
Sense-sealed  I  have  wrought,  without  a  guess 
That  I  evolved  a  Consciousness 

To  ask  for  reasons  why. 

"Strange  that  ephemeral  creatures  who 

By  my  own  ordering  are, 
Should  see  the  shortness  of  my  view, 
Use  ethic  tests  I  never  knew, 

Or  made  provision  for!" 

He  sank  to  raptness  as  of  yore, 

And  opening  New  Year's  Day 
Wove  it  by  rote  as  theretofore, 
And  went  on  working  evermore 

In  his  unweeting  way, 


From  Collected  Poems  of  Thomas  Hardy.    By  permission  of  the 
publishers,  The  Macmillan  Company,  New  York. 


THE  MAN  HE  KILLED 

"Had  he  and  I  but  met 
By  some  old  ancient  inn, 
We  should  have  set  us  down  to  wet 
Right  many  a  nipper  kin! 

"But  ranged  as  infantry, 
And  staring  face  to  face, 
I  shot  at  him  as  he  at  me, 
And  killed  him  in  his  place. 

"I  shot  him  dead  because— 
Because  he  was  my  foe, 
Just  so;  my  foe  of  course  he  was; 
That's  clear  enough;  although 

"He  thought  he'd  'list,  perhaps, 
Off-hand  like: — just  as  I — 
Was  out  of  work — had  sold  his  traps- 
No  other  reason  why. 

"Yes;  quaint  and  curious  war  is! 
You  shoot  a  fellow  down 
You'd  treat  if  met  where  any  bar  is, 
Or  help  to  half-a-crown." 


AT  THE  DRAPER'S 

"I  stood  at  the  back  of  the  shop,  my  dear, 

But  you  did  not  perceive  me. 
Well,  when  they  deliver  what  you  were  shown 

/  shall  know  nothing  of  it,  believe  me!" 

And  he  coughed  and  coughed  as  she  paled  and  said, 
"Oh,  I  didn't  see  you  come  in  there — 

Why  couldn't  you  speak?"— "Well,  I  didn't.  I  left 
That  you  should  not  notice  I'd  been  there. 
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"You  were  viewing  some  lovely  tilings.  'Soon  required 

For  a  widow,  of  latest  fashion'; 
And  I  knew  'twould  upset  you  to  meet  the  man 

Who  had  to  be  cold  and  ashen 

"And  screwed  in  a  box  before  they  could  dress  you 

'In  the  last  new  note  in  mourning,' 
As  they  defined  it.  So,  not  to  distress  you, 

I  left  you  to  your  adorning." 

AT  TEA 

The  ketde  descants  in  a  cosy  drone, 

And  the  young  wife  looks  in  her  husband's  face, 

And  then  at  her  guest's,  and  shows  in  her  own 

Her  sense  that  she  fills  an  envied  place; 

And  the  visiting  lady  is  all  abloom, 

And  says  there  was  never  so  sweet  a  room. 

And  the  happy  young  housewife  does  not  know 
That  the  woman  beside  her  was  first  his  choice, 
Till  the  fates  ordained  it  could  not  be  so.  .  .  . 
Betraying  nothing  in  look  or  voice 
The  guest  sits  smiling  and  sips  her  tea, 
And  he  throws  her  a  stray  glance  yearningly. 

THE  OXEN 

Christmas  Eve,  and  twelve  of  the  clock. 

"Now  they  are  all  on  their  knees," 
An  elder  said  as  we  sat  in  a  flock 

By  the  embers  in  hearthside  ease. 

We  pictured  the  meek  mild  creatures  where 
They  dwelt  in  their  strawy  pen, 

Nor  did  it  occur  to  one  of  us  there 
To  doubt  they  were  kneeling  then. 

So  fair  a  fancy  few  would  weave 

In  these  years!  Yet,  I  feel, 
If  someone  said  on  Christmas  Eve, 

"Come;  see  the  oxen  kneel 

"In  the  lonely  barton  by  yonder  coomb 

Our  childhood  used  to  know," 
I  should  go  with  him  in  the  gloom, 

Hoping  it  might  be  so. 
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Only  thin  smoke  without  flame 
From  the  heaps  of  couch-grass; 

Yet  this  will  go  onward  the  same 
Though  Dynasties  pass. 
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Yonder  a  maid  and  her  wight 

Come  whispering  by : 
War's  annals  will  cloud  into  night 

Ere  their  story  die. 


THE  DARKLING  THRUSH 

I  leant  upon  a  coppice  gate 

When  Frost  was  spectre-gray, 
And  Winter's  dregs  made  desolate 

The  weakening  eye  of  day. 
The  tangled  bine-stems  scored  the  sky 

Like  strings  from  broken  lyres, 
And  all  mankind  that  haunted  nigh 

Flad  sought  their  household  fires. 

The  land's  sharp  features  seemed  to  be 

The  Century's  corpse  oudeant; 
His  crypt  the  cloudy  canopy, 

The  wind  his  death-lament. 
The  ancient  pulse  of  germ  and  birth 

Was  shrunken  hard  and  dry, 
And  every  spirit  upon  earth 

Seemed  fervourless  as  I. 

At  once  a  voice  burst  forth  among 

The  bleak  twigs  overhead 
In  a  full-hearted  evensong 

Of  joy  unlimited; 
An  aged  thrush,  frail,  gaunt  and  small, 

In  blast-berufHed  plume, 
Had  chosen  thus  to  fling  his  soul 

Upon  the  growing  gloom. 


IN  TIME  OF  "THE  BREAKING  OF 
NATIONS" 


Only  a  man  harrowing  clods 

In  a  slow  silent  walk 
With  an  old  horse  that  stumbles  and  nods 

Half  asleep  as  they  stalk. 


So  little  cause  for  carolings 

Of  such  ecstatic  sound 
Was  written  on  terrestrial  things 

Afar  or  nigh  around, 
That  I  could  think  there  trembled  through 

His  happy  good-night  air 
Some  blessed  Hope,  whereof  he  knew 

And  I  was  unaware. 


A.  E.  Housman 
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IS  MY  TEAM  PLOWING 

"Is  my  team  plowing, 
That  I  was  used  to  drive 

And  hear  the  harness  jingle 
When  I  was  man  alive?" 

Aye,  the  horses  trample, 
The  harness  jingles  now; 

No  change  though  you  lie  under 
The  land  you  used  to  plow. 

"Is  football  playing 

Along  the  river  shore, 
With  lads  to  chase  the  leather, 

Now  I  stand  up  no  more?" 

Aye,  the  ball  is  flying, 

The  lads  play  heart  and  soul; 
The  goal  stands  up,  the  keeper 

Stands  up  to  keep  the  goal. 

"Is  my  girl  happy, 

That  I  thought  hard  to  leave, 
And  has  sheared  of  weeping 

As  she  lies  down  at  eve?" 

Aye,  she  lies  down  lightly, 
She  lies  not  down  to  weep: 

Your  girl  is  well  contented. 
Be  still,  my  lad,  and  sleep. 

"Is  my  friend  hearty, 
Now  I  am  thin  and  pine; 

And  has  he  found  to  sleep  in 
A  better  bed  than  mine?" 

Aye,  lad,  I  lie  easy, 

I  lie  as  lads  would  choose; 
I  cheer  a  dead  man's  sweetheart 

Never  ask  me  whose. 


ON  THE  IDLE  HILL  OF  SUMMER 

On  the  idle  hill  of  summer, 
Sleepy  with  the  flow  of  streams, 

Far  I  hear  the  steady  drummer 
Drumming  like  a  noise  in  dreams. 

Far  and  near  and  low  and  louder 
On  the  roads  of  earth  go  by, 

Dear  to  friends  and  food  for  powder, 
Soldiers  marching,  all  to  die. 

East  and  west  on  fields  forgotten 
Bleach  the  bones  of  comrades  slain, 

Lovely  lads  and  dead  and  rotten; 
None  that  go  return  again. 

Far  the  calling  bugles  hollo, 
High  the  screaming  fife  replies, 

Gay  the  files  of  scarlet  follow: 
Woman  bore  me,  I  will  rise. 

COULD  MAN  BE  DRUNK  FOR  EVER 

Could  man  be  drunk  for  ever 
With  liquor,  love,  or  fights, 

Lief  should  I  rouse  at  morning 
And  lief  lie  down  of  nights. 

But  men  at  whiles  are  sober 
And  think  by  fits  and  starts, 

And  if  they  think,  they  fasten 
Their  hands  upon  their  hearts. 

WITH  RUE  MY  HEART  IS  LADEN 

With  rue  my  heart  is  laden 
For  golden  friends  I  had, 

For  many  a  rcse-lipt  maiden 
And  many  a  lightfoot  lad. 
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By  brooks  too  broad  for  leaping 
The  lightfoot  boys  are  laid; 

The  rose-lipt  girls  are  sleeping 
In  fields  where  roses  fade. 


WHEN  I  WAS  ONE-AND-TWENTY 

When  I  was  one-and-twenty 

I  heard  a  wise  man  say, 
"Give  crowns  and  pounds  and  guineas 

But  not  your  heart  away; 
Give  pearls  away  and  rubies 

But  keep  your  fancy  free." 
But  I  was  one-and-twenty, 

No  use  to  talk  to  me. 

When  I  was  one-and-twenty 

I  heard  him  say  again, 
"The  heart  out  of  the  bosom 

Was  never  given  in  vain; 
'Tis  paid  with  sighs  a-plenty 

And  sold  for  endless  rue." 
And  I  am  two-and-twenty, 

And  oh,  'tis  true,  'tis  true. 


ON  MOONLIT  HEATH  AND  LONESOME 

BANK 

On  moonlit  heath  and  lonesome  bank 

The  sheep  beside  me  graze; 
And  yon  the  gallows  used  to  clank 

Fast  by  the  four  cross  ways. 

A  careless  shepherd  once  would  keep 

The  flocks  by  moonlight  there, 
And  high  amongst  the  glimmering  sheep 

The  dead  man  stood  on  air. 

They  hang  us  now  in  Shrewsbury  jail: 

The  whisdes  blow  forlorn, 
And  trains  all  night  groan  on  the  rail 

To  men  that  die  at  morn. 

There  sleeps  in  Shrewsbury  jail  to-night, 

Or  wakes,  as  may  betide, 
A  better  lad,  if  things  went  right, 

Than  most  that  sleep  outside. 

And  naked  to  the  hangman's  noose 

The  morning  clocks  will  ring 
A  neck  God  made  for  other  use 

Than  strangling  in  a  string. 


BREDON  HILL 

In  summertime  on  Bredon 
The  bells  they  sound  so  clear; 

Round  both  the  shires  they  ring  them 
In  steeples  far  and  near, 
A  happy  noise  to  hear. 

Here  of  a  Sunday  morning 

My  love  and  I  would  lie, 
And  see  the  colored  counties, 

And  hear  the  larks  so  high 

About  us  in  the  sky. 

The  bells  would  ring  to  call  her 
In  valleys  miles  away: 

"Come  all  to  church,  good  people; 
Good  people,  come  and  pray." 
But  here  my  love  would  stay. 

And  I  would  turn  and  answer 
Among  the  springing  thyme, 

"Oh,  peal  upon  our  wedding, 
And  we  will  hear  the  chime, 
And  come  to  church  in  time." 

But  when  the  snows  at  Christmas 
On  Bredon  top  were  strown, 

My  love  rose  up  so  early 
And  stole  out  unbeknown 
And  went  to  church  alone. 

They  tolled  the  one  bell  only, 
Groom  there  was  none  to  see, 

The  mourners  followed  after, 
And  so  to  church  went  she, 
And  would  not  wait  for  me. 

The  bells  they  sound  on  Bredon, 
And  still  the  steeples  hum. 

"Come  all  to  church,  good  people, — " 
Oh,  noisy  bells,  be  dumb; 
I  hear  you,  I  will  come. 

LOVELIEST  OF  TREES 

Loveliest  of  trees,  the  cherry  now 
Is  hung  with  bloom  along  the  bough, 
And  stands  about  the  woodland  ride 
Wearing  white  for  Eastertide. 

Now  of  my  threescore  years  and  ten, 
Twenty  will  not  come  again, 
And  take  from  seventy  springs  a  score, 
It  only  leaves  me  fifty  more. 

And  since  to  look  at  things  in  bloom 
Fifty  springs  are  little  room, 
About  the  woodlands  I  will  go 
To  see  the  cherry  hung  with  snow. 
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Wake:  the  silver  dusk  returning 
Up  the  beach  of  darkness  brims, 

And  the  ship  of  sunrise  burning 
Strands  upon  the  eastern  rims. 

Wake:  the  vaulted  shadow  shatters, 
Trampled  to  the  floor  it  spanned, 

And  the  tent  of  night  in  tatters 
Straws  the  sky-pavilioned  land. 

Up,  lad,  up,  'tis  late  for  lying: 
Hear  the  drums  of  morning  play; 

Hark,  the  empty  highways  crying 
"Who'll  beyond  the  hills  away?" 

Towns  and  countries  woo  together, 
Forelands  beckon,  belfries  call; 

Never  lad  that  trod  on  leather 
Lived  to  feast  his  heart  with  all 

Up,  lad :  thews  that  lie  and  cumber 
Sunlit  pallets  never  thrive; 

Morns  abed  and  daylight  slumber 
Were  not  meant  for  man  alive. 

Clay  lies  still,  but  blood's  a  rover; 

Breath's  a  ware  that  will  not  keep. 
Up,  lad:  when  the  journey's  over 

There'll  be  time  enough  to  sleep. 

EPILOGUE 

"Terence,  this  is  stupid  stuff; 

You  eat  your  victuals  fast  enough; 

There  can't  be  much  amiss,  'tis  clear, 

To  see  the  rate  you  drink  your  beer. 

But  oh,  good  Lord,  the  verse  you  make, 

It  gives  a  chap  the  belly-ache. 

The  cow,  the  old  cow,  she  is  dead; 

It  sleeps  well,  the  horned  head: 

We  poor  lads,  'tis  our  turn  now 

To  hear  such  tunes  as  killed  the  cow. 

Pretty  friendship  'tis  to  rhyme 

Your  friends  to  death  before  their  time 

Moping  melancholy  mad: 

Come,  pipe  a  tune  to  dance  to,  lad." 

Why,  if  'tis  dancing  you  would  be, 
There's  brisker  pipes  than  poetry. 
Say,  for  what  were  hop-yards  meant, 
Or  why  was  Burton  built  on  Trent? 
Oh,  many  a  peer  of  England  brews 
Livelier  liquor  than  the  Muse, 
And  malt  does  more  than  Milton  can 
To  justify  God's  ways  to  n?an. 


Ale,  man,  ale's  the  stuff  to  drink 

For  fellows  whom  it  hurts  to  think : 

Look  into  the  pewter  pot 

To  see  the  world  as  the  world's  not. 

And  faith,  'tis  pleasant  till  'tis  past: 

The  mischief  is  that  'twill  not  last. 

Oh,  I  have  been  to  Ludlow  fair 

And  left  my  necktie  God  knows  where, 

And  carried  half  way  home,  or  near, 

Pints  and  quarts  of  Ludlow  beer: 

Then  the  world  seemed  none  so  bad, 

And  I  myself  a  sterling  lad; 

And  down  in  lovely  muck  I've  lain, 

Happy  till  I  woke  again. 

Then  I  saw  the  morning  sky : 

Hcigho,  the  tale  was  ail  a  lie; 

The  world,  it  was  the  old  world  yet, 

I  was  I,  my  things  were  wet, 

And  nothing  new  remained  to  do 

But  begin  die  game  anew. 

Therefore,  since  the  world  has  still 
Much  good,  but  much  less  good  than  ill, 
And  while  the  sun  and  moon  endure 
Luck's  a  chance,  but  trouble's  sure, 
I'd  face  it  as  a  wise  man  would, 
And  train  for  ill  and  not  for  good. 
Tis  true,  the  stuff  I  bring  for  sale 
Is  not  so  brisk  a  brew  as  ale: 
Out  of  a  stem  that  scored  the  hand 
I  wrung  it  in  a  weary  land. 
But  take  it:  if  the  smack  is  sour, 
The  better  for  the  embittered  hour; 
It  should  do  good  to  heart  and  head 
When  vour  soul  is  in  mv  soul's  stead ; 
And  I  will  friend  you,  if  I  may, 
In  the  dark  and  cloudy  day. 

There  was  a  king  reigned  in  the  East: 

There,  when  kings  will  sit  to  feast, 

They  get  their  fill  before  they  think 

With  poisoned  meat  and  poisoned  drink. 

He  gathered  all  that  springs  to  birth 

From  the  many-venomed  earth; 

First  a  little,  thence  to  more, 

He  sampled  all  her  killing  store; 

And  easy,  smiling,  seasoned  sound, 

Sate  the  king  when  healths  went  round. 

They  put  arsenic  in  his  meat 

And  stared  aghast  to  watch  him  eat; 

They  poured  strychnine  in  his  cup 

And  shook  to  see  him  drink  it  up: 

They  shook,  they  stared  as  white's  their  shirt: 

Them  it  was  their  poison  hurt. 

—I  tell  the  tale  that  I  heard  told. 

Mithridates,  he  died  old. 
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MINIVER  CHEEVY 

Miniver  Cheevy,  child  of  scorn, 
Grew  lean  while  he  assailed  the  seasons; 

He  wept  that  he  was  ever  born, 
And  he  had  reasons. 

Miniver  loved  the  days  of  old 

When  swords  were  bright  and  steeds  were  prancing; 
The  vision  of  a  warrior  bold 

Would  set  him  dancing. 

Miniver  sighed  for  what  was  not, 
And  dreamed,  and  rested  from  his  labors; 

He  dreamed  of  Thebes  and  Camelot, 
And  Priam's  neighbors. 

Miniver  mourned  the  ripe  renown 
That  made  so  many  a  name  so  fragrant; 

He  mourned  Romance,  now  on  the  town, 
And  Art,  a  vagrant. 

Miniver  loved  the  Medici, 

Albeit  he  had  never  seen  one; 
He  would  have  sinned  incessantly 

Could  he  have  been  one. 

Miniver  cursed  the  commonplace 

And  eyed  a  khaki  suit  with  loathing; 
He  missed  the  medieval  grace 

Of  iron  clothing. 

Miniver  scorned  the  gold  he  sought, 

But  sore  annoyed  was  he  without  it; 
Miniver  thought,  and  thought,  and  thought, 

And  thought  about  it. 

Miniver  Cheevy,  born  too  late, 
Scratched  his  head  and  kept  on  thinking; 

Miniver  coughed,  and  called  it  fate, 
And  kept  on  drinking. 

"Mr.  Flood's  Party"  from  Collected  Poems  by  permission  of  tlie 
publishers,  The  Macmillan  Company,  New  York.  The  other  poems  by 
Robinson  from  The  Town  Down  the  River  and  The  Children  of  the 
Night  by  permission  of  the  publishers,  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  New 
York. 


RICHARD  CORY 

Whenever  Richard  Cory  went  down  town, 
We  people  on  the  pavement  looked  at  him: 

He  was  a  gentleman  from  sole  to  crown, 
Clean  favored,  and  imperially  slim. 

And  he  was  always  quietly  arrayed, 
And  he  was  always  human  when  he  talked; 

But  still  he  fluttered  pulses  when  he  said, 
"Good  morning,"  and  he  glittered  when  he  walked. 

And  he  was. rich— yes,  richer  than  a  king— 
And  admirably  schooled  in  every  grace: 

In  fine,  we  thought  that  he  was  everything 
To  make  us  wish  that  we  were  in  his  place. 

So  on  we  worked,  and  v/aited  for  the  light, 
And  went  without  the  meat,  and  cursed  the  bread; 

And  Richard  Cory,  one  calm  summer  xiight, 
Went  home  and  put  a  bullet  through  his  head. 


AN  OLD  STORY 

Strange  that  I  did  not  know  him  then, 

That  friend  of  mine! 
I  did  not  even  show  him  then 

One  friendly  sign; 

But  cursed  him  for  the  ways  he  had 

To  make  me  see 
My  envy  of  the  praise  he  h^d 

For  praising  me. 

I  would  have  rid  the  earth  6i  him 

Once,  in  my  pride.  .  .  . 
I  never  knew  the  worth  of  ^hjfji 

Until  he  died. 
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MR.  FLOOD'S  PARTY 

Old  Eben  Flood,  climbing  alone  one  night 
Over  the  hill  between  the  town  below 
And  the  forsaken  upland  hermitage 
That  held  as  much  as  he  should  ever  know 
On  earth  again  of  home,  paused  warily. 
The  road  was  his  with  not  a  native  near; 
And  Eben,  having  leisure,  said  aloud, 
For  no  man  else  in  Tilbury  Town  to  hear: 

"Well,  Mr.  Flood,  we  have  the  harvest  moon 
Again,  and  we  may  not  have  many  more; 
The  bird  is  on  the  wing,  the  poet  says, 
And  you  and  I  have  said  it  here  before. 
Drink  to  the  bird."  He  raised  up  to  the  light 
The  jug  that  }ie  had  gone  so  far  to  fill, 
And  answered  huskily:  "Well,  Mr.  Flood, 
Since  you  propose  it,  I  believe  I  will." 

Alone,  as  if  enduring  to  the  end 

A  valiant  armor  of  scarred  hopes  outworn, 

He  stood  there  in  the  middle  of  the  road 

Like  Roland's  ghost  winding  a  silent  horn. 

Below  him,  in  die  town  among  the  trees, 

Where  friends  of  other  days  had  honored  him, 

A  phantom  salutation  of  the  dead 

Rang  thinly  till  old  Eben's  eyes  were  dim. 

Then,  as  a  mother  lays  her  sleeping  child 

Down  tenderly,  fearing  it  may  awake, 

He  set  the  jug  down  slowly  at  his  feet 

With  trembling  care,  knowing  that  most  things  break; 

And  only  when  assured  that  on  firm  earth 

It  stood,  as  the  uncertain  lives  of  men 

Assuredly  did  not,  he  paced  away, 

And  with  his  hand  extended  paused  again: 

"Well,  Mr.  Flood,  we  have  not  met  like  diis 
In  a  long  time;  and  many  a  change  has  come 
To  both  of  us,  I  fear,  since  last  it  was 
We  had  a  drop  together.  Welcome  home!" 
Convivially  returning  with  himself, 
Again  he  raised  the  jug  up  to  the  light; 
And  with  an  acquiescent  quaver  said: 
"Well,  Mr.  Flood,  if  you  insist,  I  might. 

"Only  a  very  little,  Mr.  Flood— 

For  auld  lang  syne.  No  more,  sir;  that  will  do." 

So,  for  the  time,  apparendy  it  did, 

And  Eben  evidently  thought  so  too; 

For  soon  amid  the  silver  loneliness 

Of  night  he  lifted  up  his  voice  and  sang, 

Secure,  with  only  two  moons  listening, 

Until  die  whole  harmonious  landscape  rang— 


"For  auld  lang  syne."  The  weary  throat  gave  out, 
The  last  word  wavered;  and  the  song  being  done, 
He  raised  again  the  jug  regretfully 
And  shook  his  head,  and  was  again  alone. 
There  was  not  much  that  was  ahead  of  him, 
And  there  was  nothing  in  the  town  below — 
Where  strangers  would  have  shut  the  many  doors 
That  many  friends  had  opened  long  ago. 

LUKE  HAVERGAL 

Go  to  the  western  gate,  Luke  Havergal, 
There  where  the  vines  cling  crimson  on  the  wall, 
And  in  the  twilight  wait  for  what  will  come. 
The  leaves  will  whisper  diere  of  her,  and  some, 
Like  flying  words,  will  strike  you  as  they  fall; 
But  go,  and  if  you  listen,  she  will  call. 
Go  to  the  western  gate,  Luke  Havergal — 
Luke  Havergal. 

No,  there  is  not  a  dawn  in  eastern  skies 
To  rift  the  fiery  night  that's  in  your  eyes; 
But  there,  where  western  glooms  are  gathering, 
The  dark  will  end  the  dark,  if  anything: 
God  slays  himself  with  every  leaf  that  flies, 
And  hell  is  more  than  half  of  paradise. 
No,  there  is  not  a  dawn  in  eastern  skies — 
In  eastern  skies. 

Out  of  a  grave  I  come  to  tell  you  this, 
Out  of  a  grave  I  come  to  quench  the  kiss 
That  flames  upon  your  forehead  with  a  glow 
That  blinds  you  to  the  way  that  you  must  go. 
Yes,  there  is  yet  one  way  to  where  she  is, 
Bitter,  but  one  that  faith  may  never  miss. 
Out  of  a  grave  I  come  to  tell  you  this — 
To  tell  you  this. 

There  is  the  western  gate,  Luke  Havergal, 
There  are  the  crimson  leaves  upon  the  wall. 
Go,  for  the  winds  are  tearing  them  away, — 
Nor  think  to  riddle  the  dead  words  they  say, 
Nor  any  more  to  feel  them  as  they  fall; 
But  go,  and  if  you  trust  her  she  will  call. 
There  is  die  western  gate,  Luke  Havergal — 
Luke  Havergal. 

THE  HOUSE  ON  THE  HILL 

They  are  all  gone  away, 

The  House  is  shut  and  still, 
There  is  nothing  more  to  say. 

Through  broken  walls  and  gray. 

The  winds  blow  bleak  and  shrill: 
They  are  all  gone  away. 
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Nor  is  there  one  to-day 

To  speak  them  good  or  ill: 
There  is  nothing  more  to  say. 

Why  is  it  then  we  stray 

Around  the  sunken  sill? 
They  are  all  gone  away, 

And  our  poor  fancy-play 

For  them  is  wasted  skill: 
There  is  nothing  more  to  say. 

There  is  ruin  and  decay 

In  the  House  on  the  Hill : 
They  are  all  gone  away, 
There  is  nothing  more  to  say. 


THE  MASTER 

{Supposed  to  have  been  written  not  long  after  the  Civil  War) 

A  flying  word  from  here  and  diere 
Had  sown  the  name  at  which  we  sneered, 
But  soon  the  name  was  everywhere, 
To  be  reviled  and  then  revered: 
A  presence  to  be  loved  and  feared, 
We  cannot  hide  it,  or  deny 
That  we,  the  gendemen  who  jeered, 
May  be  forgotten  by  and  by. 

He  came  when  days  were  perilous 
And  hearts  of  men  were  sore  beguiled; 
And  having  made  his  note  of  us, 
He  pondered  and  was  reconciled. 
Was  ever  master  yet  so  mild 
As  he,  and  so  untamable? 
We  doubted,  even  when  he  smiled, 
Not  knowing  what  he  knew  so  well. 

He  knew  that  undeceiving  fate 

Would  shame  us  whom  he  served  unsought; 

He  knew  that  he  must  wince  and  wait — 

The  jest  of  those  for  whom  he  fought; 

He  knew  devoudy  what  he  diought 

Of  us  and  of  our  ridicule; 

He  knew  that  we  must  all  be  taught 

Like  litde  children  in  a  school. 

We  gave  a  glamour  to  the  task 

That  he  encountered  and  saw  through, 

But  litde  of  us  did  he  ask, 

And  little  did  we  ever  do. 

And  what  appears  if  we  review 

The  season  when  we  railed  and  chaffed? 

It  is  the  face  of  one  who  knew 

That  we  were  learning  while  we  laughed. 


The  face  that  in  our  vision  feels 
Again  the  venom  that  we  flung, 
Transfigured  to  the  world  reveals 
The  vigilance  to  which  we  clung. 
Shrewd,  hallowed,  harassed,  and  among 
The  mysteries  that  are  untold, 
The  face  we  see  was  never  young, 
Nor  could  it  ever  have  been  old. 

For  he,  to  whom  we  bad  applied 
Our  shopman's  test  of  age  and  worth, 
Was  elemental  when  he  died, 
As  he  was  ancient  at  his  birth: 
The  saddest  among  kings  of  earth, 
Bowed  with  a  galling  crown,  this  man 
Met  rancor  with  a  cryptic  mirth, 
Laconic — and  Olympian. 

The  love,  the  grandeur,  and  the  fame 
Are  bounded  by  the  world  alone; 
The  calm,  the  smoldering,  and  the  flame 
Of  awful  patience  were  his  own: 
With  him  they  are  forever  flown 
Past  all  our  fond  self-shadowings, 
Wherewith  wc  cumber  the  Unknown 
As  with  inept  Icarian  wings. 

For  we  were  not  as  other  men: 
'Twas  ours  to  soar  and  his  to  see. 
But  we  are  coming  down  again, 
And  we  shall  come  down  pleasandy; 
Nor  shall  we  longer  disagree 
On  what  it  is  to  be  sublime, 
But  flourish  in  our  perigee 
And  have  one  Titan  at  a  time. 


L'ENVOI 

Now  in  a  thought,  now  in  a  shadowed  word, 
Now  in  a  voice  that  thrills  eternity, 
Ever  diere  comes  an  onward  phrase  to  me 
Of  some  transcendent  music  I  have  heard; 
No  piteous  thing  by  soft  hands  dulcimered, 
No  trumpet  crash  of  blood-sick  victory, 
But  a  glad  strain  of  some  vast  harmony 
That  no  brief  mortal  touch  has  ever  stirred. 

There  is  no  music  in  the  world  like  this, 
No  character  wherewith  to  set  it  down, 
No  kind  of  instrument  to  make  it  sing. 
No  kind  of  instrument?  Ah,  yes,  there  is; 
And  after  time  and  place  are  overthrown, 
God's  touch  will  keep  its  one  chord  quivering. 


Edgar  Lee  Masters 

Edgar  Lee  Masters  (1869-  )  was  born  in  Kansas,  spent  most  of  his  life  in  Illinois, 
and  now  lives  in  New  York.  Spoon  River  Anthology  (1915),  a  series  of  self -composed 
epitaphs  by  the  dead  villagers  of  Spoon  River,  is  done  chiefly  in  free  verse  and  after  the 
manner  of  the  Gree\  Anthology.  As  Masters  has  freely  confessed,  these  epitaphs  reflect  his 
fluctuating  love  and  hate  for  the  people  of  his  mid-western  environment.  His  prose  work 
includes  the  biography  Vachel  Lindsay,  and  his  autobiography  Across  Spoon  River. 


ANNE  RUTLEDGE 

Out  of  me  unworthy  and  unknown 

The  vibrations  of  deathless  music; 

"With  malice  toward  none,  with  charity  for  all." 

Out  of  me  the  forgiveness  of  millions  toward  millions, 

And  the  beneficent  face  of  a  nation 

Shining  with  justice  and  truth. 

I  am  Anne  Rudedge  who  sleep  beneath  these  weeds, 

Beloved  in  life  of  Abraham  Lincoln, 

Wedded  to  him,  not  through  union, 

But  through  separation. 

Bloom  forever,  O  Republic, 

From  the  dust  of  my  bosom! 

LUCINDA  MATLOCK 

I  went  to  the  dances  at  Chandlerville, 
And  played  snap-out  at  Winchester. 
One  time  we  changed  partners, 

By  permission  of  the  author. 


Driving  home  in  the  moonlight  of  middle  June, 

And  then  I  found  Davis. 

We  were  married  and  lived  together  for  seventy  years, 

Enjoying,  working,  raising  the  twelve  children, 

Eight  of  whom  we  lost 

Ere  I  had  reached  the  age  of  sixty. 

I  spun,  I  wove,  I  kept  the  house,  I  nursed  the  sick, 

I  made  the  garden,  and  for  holiday 

Rambled  over  the.  fields  where  sang  the  larks, 

And  by  Spoon  River  gathering  many  a  shell, 

And  many  a  flower  and  medicinal  weed — 

Shouting  to  the  wooded  hills,  singing  to  the  green 

valleys. 
At  ninety-six  I  had  lived  enough,  that  is  ail, 
And  passed  to  a  sweet  repose. 
What  is  this  I  hear  of  sorrow  and  weariness, 
Anger,  discontent  and  drooping  hopes? 
Degenerate  sons  and  daughters, 
Life  is  too  strong  for  you — 
It  takes  life  to  love  Life. 


Walter  de  la  Mare  (1873-  )  was  bora  in  Kent.  "The  Listeners,"  which 
is  included  below,  is  perhaps  his  best  known  poem,  and  is  a  good  illustration 
of  the  kind  of  poetry  he  writes.  Among  his  books  are  Collected  Poems,  Memoirs 
of  a  Midget,  and  Desert  Islands  and  Robinson  Crusoe. 


THE  LISTENERS 

'Is  there  anybody  there?'  said  the  Traveller, 

Knocking  on  the  moonlit  door; 
And  his  horse  in  the  silence  champed  the  grasses 

Of  the  forest's  ferny  floor: 
And  a  bird  flew  up  out  of  a  turret, 

Above  the  Traveller's  head : 
And  he  smote  upon  the  door  again  a  second  time; 

'Is  there  anybody  there?'  he  said. 
But  no  one  descended  to  the  Traveller; 

No  head  from  the  leaf-fringed  sill 
Leaned  over  and  looked  into  his  grey  eyes, 

Where  he  stood  perplexed  and  still. 
But  only  a  host  of  phantom  listeners 

That  dwelt  in  die  ione  house  then 
Stood  listening  in  the  quiet  of  the  moonlight 

To  that  voice  from  the  world  of  men: 


From  The  Listeners  and  Other  Poems  by  Walter  de  la  Marc.    By 
permission  of  the  publishers,  Henry  Holt  and  Company,  New  York. 


Stood  thronging  the  faint  moonbeams  on  the  dark  stair, 

That  goes  down  to  the  empty  hall, 
Hearkening  in  an  air  stirred  and  shaken 

By  the  lonely  Traveller's  call. 
And  he  felt  in  his  heart  their  strangeness, 

Their  stillness  answering  his  cry, 
While  his  horse  moved,  cropping  the  dark  turf, 

'Neath  the  starred  and  leafy  sky; 
For  he  suddenly  smote  on  the  door,  even 

Louder,  and  lifted  his  head:— 
'Tell  them  I  came,  and  no  one  answered, 

That  I  kept  my  word,'  he  said. 
Never  the  least  stir  made  the  listeners, 

Though  every  word  he  spake 
Fell  echoing  through  the  shadowiness  of  the  still  house 

From  the  one  man  left  awake : 
Aye,  they  heard  his  foot  upon  the  stirrup, 

And  the  sound  of  iron  on  stone, 
And  how  the  silence  surged  softly  backward, 

When  the  plunging  hoofs  were  gone. 
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Robert  Frost  (1875-  )  was  born  in  California,  but  moved  at  an  early 
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ing, farming,  and  a  return  to  teaching.  In  1912  he  moved  to  England.  For 
years  Frost  had  been  trying  vainly  to  get  his  poems  published  in  America.  Two 
of  his  books  were  now  brought  out  in  England,  and  he  was  started  toward  his 
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Hampshire;  With  the  exception  of  three  years  at  the  University  of  Michigan, 
he  served  as  professor  of  English  at  Amherst  1916-1938.  In  1939  he  was  made 
Emerson  Fellow  in  poetry  at  Harvard.  His  Collected  Poems  was  published  in 

1939- 


THE  TUFT  OF  FLOWERS 

I  went  to  turn  the  grass  once  after  one 
Who  mowed  it  in  the  dew  before  the  sun. 

The  dew  was  gone  that  made  his  blade  so  keen 
Before  I  came  to  view  the  leveled  scene. 

I  looked  for  him  behind  an  isle  of  trees; 
I  listened  for  his  whetstone  on  the  breeze. 

But  he  had  gone  his  way,  the  grass  all  mown, 
And  I  must  be,  as  he  had  been, — alone, 

"As  all  must  be,"  I  said  within  my  heart, 
"Whether  they  work  together  or  apart." 

But  as  I  said  it,  swift  there  passed  me  by 
On  noiseless  wings  a  bewildered  butterfly, 

Seeking  with  memories  grown  dim  over  night 
Some  resting  flower  of  yesterday's  delight. 

And  once  I  marked  his  flight  go  round  and  round, 
As  where  some  flower  lay  withering  on  the  ground. 

And  then  he  flew  as  far  as  eye  could  see, 

And  then  on  tremulous  wings  came  back  to  me. 

I  thought  of  questions  that  have  no  reply, 
And  would  have  turned  to  toss  the  grass  to  dry; 

But  he  turned  first,  and  led  my  eye  to  look 
At  a  tall  tuft  of  flowers  beside  a  brook, 

A  leaping  tongue  of  bloom  the  scythe  had  spared 
Beside  a  reedy  brook  the  scythe  had  bared. 

I  left  my  place  to  know  them  by  their  name, 
Finding  them  butterfly-weed  when  I  came. 

The  mower  in  the  dew  had  loved  them  thus, 
By  leaving  them  to  flourish,  not  for  us, 

Nor  yet  to  draw  one  thought  of  ours  to  him, 
But  from  sheer  morning  gladness  at  the  brim. 


From  Collected  Poems  by  Robert  Frost.  By  permission  of  the  pub- 
lishers, Henry  Holt  and  Company,  New  York. 


The  butterfly  and  I  had  lit  upon, 
Nevertheless,  a  message  from  the  dawn, 

That  made  me  hear  the  wakening  birds  around, 
And  hear  his  long  scythe  whispering  to  the  ground, 

And  feel  a  spirit  kindred  to  my  own; 

So  that  henceforth  I  worked  no  more  alone; 

But  glad  with  him,  I  worked  as  with  his  aid, 
And  weary,  sought  at  noon  with  him  the  shade; 

And  dreaming,  as  it  were,  held  brotherly  speech 
With  one  whose  thought  I  had  not  hoped  to  reach. 

"Men  work  together,"  I  told  him  from  the  heart, 
"Whether  they  work  together  or  apart." 


MENDING  WALL 

Something  there  is  that  doesn't  love  a  wall, 
That  sends  the  frozen  ground-swell  under  it, 
And  spills  the  upper  bowlders  in  the  sun; 
And  makes  gaps  even  two  can  pass  abreast. 
The  work  of  hunters  is  another  thing: 
I  have  come  after  them  and  made  repair 
Where  they  have  left  not  one  stone  on  a  stone, 
But  they  would  have  the  rabbit  out  of  hiding, 
To  please  the  yelping  dogs.  The  gaps  I  mean, 
No  one  has  seen  them  made  or  heard  them  made, 
But  at  spring  mending-time  we  find  them  there. 
I  let  my  neighbor  know  beyond  the  hill; 
And  on  a  day  we  meet  to  walk  the  line 
And  set  the  wall  between  us  once  again. 
We  keep  the  wall  between  us  as  we  go. 
To  each  the  bowlders  that  have  fallen  to  each. 
And  some  are  loaves  and  some  so  nearly  balls 
We  have  to  use  a  spell  to  make  them  balance: 
"Stay  where  you  are  until  our  backs  are  turned!" 
We  wear  our  fingers  rough  with  handling  them. 
Oh,  just  another  kind  of  outdoor  game, 
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One  on  a  side.  It  comes  to  little  more: 

There  where  it  is  we  do  not  need  the  wall: 

He  is.  all  pine  and  I  am  apple-orchard. 

My  apple  trees  will  never  get  across 

And  eat  the  cones  under  his  pines,  I  tell  him. 

He  only  says,  "Good  fences  make  good  neighbors." 

Spring  is  the  mischief  in  me,  and  I  wonder 

If  I  could  put  a  notion  in  his  head: 

"Why  do  they  make  good  neighbors?  Isn't  it 

Where  there  are  cows?    But  here  there  are  no  cows. 

Before  I  built  a  wall  I'd  ask  to  know 

What  I  was  walling  in  or  walling  out, 

And  to  whom  I  was  like  to  give  offense. 

Something  there  is  that  doesn't  love  a  wall, 

That  wants  it  down!"  I  could  say  "elves"  to  him, 

But  it's  not  elves  exactly,  and  I'd  rather 

He  said  it  for  himself.  I  see  him  there, 

Bringing  a  stone  grasped  firmly  by  the  top 

In  each  hand,  like  an  old-stone  savage  armed. 

He  moves  in  darkness,  as  it  seems  to  me, 

Not  of  woods  only  and  the  shade  of  trees. 

He  will  not  go  behind  his  father's  saying, 

And  he  likes  having  thought  of  it  so  well 

He  says  again,  "Good  fences  make  good  neighbors." 

BROWN'S  DESCENT 

Or,  The  Willy-Nilly  Slide 

Brown  lived  at  such  a  lofty  farm 

That  every  one  for  miles  could  see 
His  lantern  when  he  did  his  chores 

In  winter  after  half-past  three. 

And  many  must  have  seen  him  make 
His  wild  descent  from  there  one  night, 

'Cross  lots,  'cross  walls,  'cross  everything, 
Describing  rings  of  lantern  light. 

Between  die  house  and  barn  the  gale 

Got  him  by  something  he  had  on 
And  blew  him  out  on  the  icy  crust 

That  cased  the  world,  and  he  was  gone! 

Walls  were  all  buried,  trees  were  few: 

He  saw  nostay-unless  he  stove 
A  hole  in  somewhere  with  his  heel. 

But  though  repeatedly  he  strove 

And  stamped  and  said  things  to  himself, 
And  sometimes  something  seemed  to  yield, 

He  gained  no  foothold,  but.  pursued 
His  journey  down  from  field  to  field. 

•Sometimes  he  came  with  arms  outspread 

Like  wings  revolving  in  the  scene 
Upon  his  longer  axis,  and 
With  no  small  dignity  of  mien. 


Faster  or  slower  as  he  chanced, 

Sitting  or  standing  as  he  chose, 
According  as  he  feared  to  risk 

His  neck,  or  thought  to  spare  his  clothes. 

He  never  let  the  lantern  drop. 

And  some  exclaimed  who  saw  afar 
The  figure  he  described  with  it 

"I" wonder  what  those  signals  are 

"Brown  makes  at  such  an  hour  of  night! 

He's  celebrating  something  strange. 
I  wonder  if  he's  sold  his  farm, 

Or  been  made  Master  of  the  Grange." 

He  reeled,  he  lurched,  he  bobbed,  he  checked; 

He  fell  and  made  the  lantern  ratde 
(But  saved  the  light  from  going  out). 

So  half-way  down  he  fought  the  battle 

Incredulous  of  his  own  bad  luck. 

And  then  becoming  reconciled 
To  everything,  he  gave  it  up 

And  came  down  like  a  coasting  child. 

"Well — I — be — "  that  was  all  he  said, 

As  standing  in  the  river  road, 
He  looked  back  up  the  slippery  slope 

(Two  miles  it  was)  to  his  abode. 

Sometimes  as  an  authority 

On  motor-cars,  I'm  asked  if  I 
Should  say  our  stock  was  petered  out, 

And  this  is  my  sincere  reply: 

Yankees  are  what  they  always  were. 

Don't  think  Brown  ever  gave  up  hope 
Of  getting  home  again  because 

He  couldn't  climb  that  slippery  slope; 

Or  even  diought  of  standing  there 

Undl  the  January  thaw 
Should  take  the  polish  off  the  crust. 

He  bowed  with  grace  to  natural  law, 

And  then  went  round  it  on  his  feet, 

After  die  manner  of  our  stock; 
Not  much  concerned  for  those  to  whom, 

At  that  pardcular  time  o'clock, 

It  must  have  looked  as  if  die  course 
He  steered  was  really  straight  away 

From  that  which  he  v/as  headed  for — 
Not  much  concerned  for  them,  I  say, 

But  now  he  snapped  his  eyes  three  times; 

Then  shook  his  lantern,  saying,  "lie's 
'Bout  out!"  and  took  the  bag  way -home 

By  road,  a  matter  of  several  miles. 
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STOPPING  BY  WOODS  ON  A  SNOWY 
EVENING 

Whose  woods  these  are  I  think  I  know. 
His  house  is  in  the  village  though; 
He  will  not  see  me  stopping  here 
To  watch  his  woods  fill  up  with  snow. 

My  little  horse  must  think  it  queer 
To  stop  without  a  farmhouse  near 
Between  the  woods  and  frozen  lake 
TJbe  darkest  evening  of  the  year. 

He  gives  his  harness  bells  a  shake 
To  ask  if  there  is  some  mistake. 
The  only  other  sound's  the  sweep 
Of  easy  wind  and  downy  flake. 

The  woods  are  lovely,  dark  and  deep, 
But  I  have  promises  to  keep, 
And  miles  to  go  before  I  sleep, 
And  miles  to  go  before  I  sleep. 


THE  ROAD  NOT  TAKEN 

Two  roads  diverged  in  a  yellow  wood, 
And  sorry  I  could  not  travel  both 
And  be  one  traveler,  long  I  stood 
And  looked  down  one  as  far  as  I  could 
To  where  it  bent  in  the  undergrowth; 

Then  took  the  other,  as  just  as  fair, 
And  having  perhaps  the  better  claim, 
Because  it  was  grassy  and  wanted  wear; 
Though  as  for  that  the  passing  there 
Had  worn  them  really  about  the  same, 

And  both  that  morning  equally  lay 
In  leaves  no  step  had  trodden  black. 
Oh,  I  kept  the  first  for  another  day! 
Yet  knowing  how  way  leads  on  to  way, 
I  doubted  if  I  should  ever  come  back. 

I  shall  be  telling  this  with  a  sigh 
Somewhere  ages  and  ages  hence: 
Two  roads  diverged  in  a  wood,  and  I — 
I  took  the  one  less  traveled  by, 
And  that  has  made  all  the  difference. 


TWO  TRAMPS  IN  MUD  TIME 

Out  of  the  mud  two  strangers  came 
And  caught  me  splitting  wood  in  the  yard. 
And  one  of  them  put  me  off  my  aim 
By  hailing  cheerily  "Hit  them  hard!" 


I  knew  pretty  well  why  he  dropped  behind 
And  let  the  other  go  on  a  way. 
I  knew  pretty  well  what  he  had  in  mind: 
He  wanted  to  take  my  job  for  pay. 

Good  blocks  of  beech  it  was  I  split, 
As  large  around  as  the  chopping  block; 
And  every  piece  I  squarely  hit 
Fell  splinterless  as  a  cloven  rock. 
The  blows  that  a  life  of  self-control 
Spares  to  strike  for  the  common  good 
That  day,  giving  a  loose  to  my  soul, 
I  spent  on  die  unimportant  wood. 

The  sun  was  warm  but  the  wind  was  chill. 

You  know  how  it  is  with  an  April  day 

When  the  sun  is  out  and  the  wind  is  still, 

You're  one  month  on  in  the  middle  of  May. 

But  if  you  so  much  as  dare  to  speak, 

A  cloud  comes  over  the  sunlit  arch, 

A  wind  comes  oil  a  frozen  peak, 

And  you're  two  months  back  in  the  middle  of  March. 

A  bluebird  comes  tenderly  up  to  alight 

And  fronts  the  wind  to  unruffle  a  plume, 

His  song  so  pitched  as  not  to  excite 

A  single  flower  as  yet  to  bloom. 

It  is  snowing  a  flake:  and  he  half  knew 

Winter  was  only  playing  possum. 

Except  in  color  he  isn't  blue, 

But  he  wouldn't  advise  a  thing  to  blossom. 

The  water  for  which  we  may  have  to  look 
In  summertime  with  a  witching-wand, 
In  every  wheelrut's  now  a  brook, 
In  every  print  of  a  hoof  a  pond. 
Be  glad  of  water,  but  don't  forget 
The  lurking  frost  in  the  earth  beneath 
That  will  steal  forth  after  the  sun  is  set 
And  show  on  the  water  its  crystal  teeth. 

The  time  when  most  I  loved  my  task 
These  two  must  make  me  love  it  more 
By  coming  with  what  they  came  to  ask. 
You'd  think  I  never  had  felt  before 
The  weight  of  an  ax-head  poised  aloft, 
The  grip  on  earth  of  outspread  feet, 
The  life  of  muscles  rocking  soft 
And  smooth  and  moist  in  vernal  heat. 

Out  of  the  woods  two  hulking  tramps 
(From  sleeping  God  knows  where  last  night, 
But  not  long  since  in  die  lumber  camps). 
They  thought  all  chopping  was  theirs  of  right. 
Men  of  the  woods  and  lumberjacks, 
They  judged  me  by  tiieir  appropriate  tool. 
Except  as  a  fellow  handled  an  ax, 
They  had  no  way  of  knowing  a  fool. 
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Nothing  on  either  side  was  said. 

They  knew  they  had  but  to  stay  their  stay 

And  all  their  logic  would  fill  my  head: 

As  that  I  had  no  right  to  play 

With  what  was  another  man's  work  for  gain. 

My  right  might  be  love  but  theirs  was  need. 

And  where  the  two  exist  in  twain 

Theirs  was  the  better  right — agreed. 


But  yield  who  will  to  their  separation, 
My  object  in  living  is  to  unite 
My  avocation  and  my  vocation 
As  my  two  eyes  make  one  in  sight. 
Only  where  love  and  need  are  one, 
And  the  work  is  play  for  mortal  stakes, 
Is  the  deed  ever  really  done 
For  Heaven  and  the  future's  sakes. 


Vachel  Lindsay 

Vachei  Lindsay  (i  879-1931)  was  born  in  Illinois,  He  finally  came  to  sub- 
stantial public  notice,  after  the  failures  of  his  early  unsettled  years,  with  the 
poems  which  Harriet  Monroe  printed  in  1913  in  her  magazine  Poetry.  He  was 
a  crusader  in  many  causes  and  often  went  on  walking  tours  to  preach  his  "gospel 
of  beauty."  His  Collected  Poems  (revised  edition)  appeared  in  1925,  and  the 
Selected  Poems  of  Vachel  Lindsay,  with  an  introduction  by  Hazleton  Spencer, 
in  1931. 


FACTORY  WINDOWS  ARE  ALWAYS 
BROKEN 

Factory  windows  are  always  broken. 
Somebody's  always  throwing  bricks, 
Somebody's  always  heaving  cinders. 
Playing  ugly  Yahoo  tricks. 

Factory  windows  are  always  broken. 
Other  windows  are  let  alone. 
No  one  throws  through  the  chapel-window 
The  bitter,  snarling  derisive  stone. 

Factory  windows  are  always  broken. 
Something  or  other  is  going  wrong. 
Something  is  rotten — I  think,  in  Denmark. 
End  of  the  factory-window  song. 

ABRAHAM  LINCOLN  WALKS  AT 
MIDNIGHT 

(In  Springfield,  Illinois) 

It  is  portentous,  and  a  thing  of  state 
That  here  at  midnight,  in  our  little  town 
A  mourning  figure  walks,  and  will  not  rest, 
Near  the  old  courr-hoMse  pacing  up  and  down. 

Or  by  his  homestead,  or  in  shadowed  yards 
He  lingers  where  nis  children  used  to  play, 


From  Collected  Poems  by  Vachel  Lindsay.    By  permission  of  the 
publishers,  The  Macmillan  Company,  New  York. 


Or  through  the  market,  on  the  well-worn  stones 
He  stalks  until  the  dawn-stars  burn  away. 

A  bronzed,  lank  man!  His  suit  of  ancient  black, 
A  famous  high  top-hat  and  plain  worn  shawl 
Make  him  the  quaint  great  figure  that  men  love, 
The  prairie-lawyer,  master  of  us  all. 

He  cannot  sleep  upon  his  hillside  now. 

He  is  among  us: — as  in  times  before! 

And  we  who  toss  and  He  awake  for  long 

Breathe  deep,  and  start,  to  see  him  pass  the  door. 

His  head  is  bowed.  He  thinks  on  men  and  kings. 
Yes,  when  the  sick  world  cries,  how  can  he  sleep? 
Too  many  peasants  fight,  they  know  not  why, 
Too  many  homesteads  in  black  terror  weep. 

The  sins  of  all  the  war-lords  burn  his  heart. 
He  sets  the  dreadnaughts  scouring  every  main. 
He  carries  on  his  shawl-wrapped  shoulders  now 
The  bitterness,  the  folly  and  the  pain. 

He  cannot  rest  until  a  spirit-dawn 
Shall  come; — the  shining  hope  of  Europe  free: 
The  league  of  sober  folk,  the  Workers'  Earth, 
Bringing  long  peace  to  Cornland,  Alp  and  Sea. 

It  breaks  his  heart  that  kings  must  murder  still, 
That  all  his  hours  of  travail  here  for  men 
Seem  yet  in  vain.  And  who  will  bring  white  peace 
That  he  may  sleep  upon  his  hill  again? 


Carl  Sandbur! 


Carl  Sandburg  (1878-  )  was  born  in  Illinois.  His  early  years  were 
remarkable  for  the  variety  of  occupations  in  which  he  engaged — soldiering, 
truck-handling,  dish- washing,  harvesting,  advertising,  reporting,  in  short  the 
work  of  industrial  and  agricultural  America  which  he  celebrates  in  his  poems. 
In  1914  several  of  his  poems  appeared  in  the  famous  Chicago  publication  Poetry: 
A  Magazine  of  Verse,  edited  by  Harriet  Monroe,  and  in  1916  he  issued  his  first 
notable  volume,  Chicago  Poems.  His  subsequent  books  include  Cornhus\ers, 
Smo\e  and  Steel,  Slabs  of  the  Sunburnt  West,  Good-Morning  America,  and 
The  People  Yes  (poems),  several  volumes  of  tales  for  children,  the  astonishing 
biography  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  Pulitzer  Prize  winner  in  1939,  and  the  collec- 
tion of  our  native  folksongs  called  The  American  Songbag. 


CHICAGO 

Hog  Butcher  for  the  World, 

Tool  Maker,  Stacker  of  Wheat, 

Player  with  Railroads  and  the  Nation's  Freight 

Handler; 
Stormy,  husky,  brawling, 
City  of  the  Big  Shoulders : 
They  tell  me  you  are  wicked  and  I  believe  them,  for  I 
have  seen  your  painted  women  under  the  gas  lamps 
luring  the  farm  boys. 
And  they  tell  me  you  are  crooked  and  I  answer:  Yes,  it 
is  true  I  have  seen  the  gunman  kill  and  go  free  to 
kill  again. 
And  they  tell  me  you  are  brutal  and  my  reply  is :  On  the 
faces  of  women  and  children  I  have  seen  the  marks 
of  wanton  hunger. 
And  having  answered  so  I  turn  once  more  to  those  who 
sneer  at  this  my  city,  and  I  give  them  back  the  sneer 
and  say  to  them : 
Come  and  show  me  another  city  with  lifted  head  sing- 
ing so  proud  to  be  alive  and  coarse  and  strong  and 
cunning. 
Flinging  magnetic  curses  amid  the  toil  of  piling  job  on 
job,  here  is  a  tall  bold  slugger  set  vivid  against  the 
little  soft  cities; 
Fierce  as  a  dog  with  tongue  lapping  for  action,  cunning 
as  a  savage  pitted  against  the  wilderness, 

Bareheaded, 

Shoveling, 

Wrecking, 

Planning, 

Building,  breaking,  rebuilding. 

Under  the  smoke,  dust  all  over  his  mouth,  laughing 

with  white  teeth, 
Under  the  terrible  burden  of  destiny  laughing  as  a 

young  man  laughs, 

"Chicago"  from  Chicago  Poems,  copyright,  191 6,  and  "Prairie" 
from  Cornhuskers,  copyright,  1918,  by  permission  of  the  publishers, 
Henry  Holt  and  Company,  New  York. 


Laughing  even  as  an  ignorant  fighter  laughs  who  has 
never  lost  a  battle, 

Bragging  and  laughing  that  under  his  wrist  is  the  pulse, 
and  under  his  ribs  the  heart  of  the  people, 
Laughing! 

Laughing  the  stormy,  husky,  brawling  laughter  of 
Youth,  half-naked,  sweating,  proud  to  be  Hog 
Butcher,  Tool  Maker,  Stacker  of  Wheat,  Player  with 
Railroads  and  Freight  Handler  to  the  Nation. 

PRAIRIE 

I  was  born  on  the  prairie  and  the  milk  of  its  wheat,  the 
red  of  its  clover,  the  eyes  of  its  women,  gave  me  a 
song  and  a  slogan. 

Here  the  water  went  down,  the  icebergs  slid  with 
gravel,  the  gaps  and  the  valleys  hissed,  and  the  black 
loam  came,  and  the  yellow  sandy  loam. 

Here  between  the  sheds  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  and 
the  Appalachians,  here  now  a  morning  star  fixes  a 
fire  sign  over  the  timber  claims  and  cow  pastures, 
the  corn  belt,  the  cotton  belt,  the  catde  ranches. 

Here  the  gray  geese  go  five  hundred  miles  and  back 
with  a  wind  under  their  wings  honking  the  cry  for  a 
new  home. 

Here  I  know  I  will  hanker  after  nothing  so  much  as 
one  more  sunrise  or  a  sky  moon  of  fire  doubled  to  a 
river  moon  of  water. 

The  prairie  sings  to  me  in  the  forenoon  and  I  know  in 
the  night  I  rest  easy  in  the  prairie  arms,  on  the  prairie 
heart. 


After  the  sunburn  of  the  day 

handling  a  pitchfork  at  a  hayrack, 

after  the  eggs  and  biscuit  and  coffee, 

the  pearl-gray  haystacks 

in  the  gloaming 

arc  cool  prayers 

to  the  harvest  hands. 


aoS 
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Ii  the  city  among  the  walls  the  overland  passenger  train 
is  choked  and  the  pistons  hiss  and  the  wheels  curse. 

On  die  prairie  the  overland  flits  on  phantom  wheels  and 
the  sky  and  the  soil  between  them  muffle  the  pistons 
and  cheer  the  wheels. 


I  am  here  when  the  dues  are  gone. 

I  am  here  before  the  cides  come. 

1  nourished  the  lonely  men  on  horses. 

I  will  keep  the  laughing  men  who  ride  iron. 

I  am  dust  o£  men. 

The  running  water  babbled  to  the  deer,  the  cottontail, 

the  gopher. 
You  came  in  wagons,  making  streets  and  schools, 
Kin  of  the  ax  and  rifle,  kin  of  die  plow  and  horse, 
Singing  Yankee  Doodle,  Old  Dan  Tuc\er,  Turkey  in 

the  Straw, 
You  in  the  coonskin  cap  at  a  log  house  door  hearing  a 

lone  wolf  howl, 
You  at  a  sod  house  door  reading  the  blizzards  and 

chinooks  let  loose  from  Medicine  Hat, 
I  am  dust  of  your  dust,  as  I  am  brother  and  mother 
To  the  copper  faces,  the  worker  in  flint  and  clay, 
The  singing  women  and  their  sons  a  thousand  years  ago 
Marching  single  file  the  umber  and  the  plain. 

I  hold  the  dust  of  these  amid  changing  stars. 

I  last  while  old  wars  are  fought,  while  peace  broods 
mother-like, 

While  new  wars  arise  and  the  fresh  killings  of  young 
men. 

I  fed  the  boys  who  went  to  France  in  great  dark  days. 

Appomattox  is  a  beautiful  word  to  me  and  so  is  Valley 
Forge  and  the  Marne  and  Verdun, 

I  who  have  seen  the  red  birdis  and  the  red  deaths 

Of  sons  and  daughters,  I  take  peace  or  war,  I  say  noth- 
ing and  wait. 

Have  you  seen  a  red  sunset  drip  over  one  of  my  corn- 
fields, the  shore  of  night  stars,  the  wave  lines  of 
dawn  up  a  wheat  valley? 

Have  you  heard  my  threshing  crews  yelling  in  the  chaff 
of  a  strawpile  and  the  running  wheat  of  the  wagon- 
boards,  my  corah  uskers,.  my  harvest  hands  hauling 
crops,  singing  dreams  of  women,  worlds,  horizons? 


Rivers  cut  a  path  on  flat  lands. 
The  mountains  stand  up. 
The  salt  oceans  press  in 
And  push  on  the  coast  lines. 
The  sun,  the  wind,  bring  rain 
And  I  know  what  the  rainbow  writes 
across  the  east  or  west  in  a  half-circle: 


A  love-letter  pledge  to  come  again. 


Towns  on  the  Soo  Line, 
Towns  on  the  Big  Muddy, 
Laugh  at  each  odier  for  cubs 
And  tease  as  children. 

Omaha  and  Kansas  City,  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul,  sis- 
ters in  a  house  together,  dirowing  slang,  growing  up. 

Towns  in  the  Ozarks,  Dakota  wheat  towns,  Wichita, 
Peoria,  Buffalo,  sisters  throwing  slang,  growing  up. 


Out  of  the  prairie-brown  grass  crossed  with  a  streamer 
of  wigwam  smoke — out  of  a  smoke  pillar,  a  blue 
promise — out  of  wild  ducks  woven  in  greens  and 
purples — 

Here  I  saw  a  city  rise  and  say  to  the  peoples  round  the 
world :  Listen,  I  am  strong,  I  know  what  I  want. 

Out  of  log  houses  and  stumps — canoes  stripped  from 
tree-sides — Satboats  coaxed  with  an  ax  from  the  um- 
ber claims — in  the  years  when  the  red  and  the  white 
men  met — die  houses  and  streets  rose. 

A  diousand  red  men  cried  and  went  away  to  new  places 
for  corn  and  women :  a  million  white  men  came  and 
put  up  skyscrapers,  threw  out  rails  and  wires,  feelers 
to  the  salt  sea;  now  die  smokestacks  bite  the  skyline 
with  stub  teeth. 

In  an  early  year  the  call  of  a  wild  duck  woven  in  greens 
and  purples:  now  the  riveter's  chatter,  the  police 
pauol,  the  song-whisde  of  the  steamboat. 

To  a  man  across  a  thousand  years  I  offer  a  handshake. 
I  say  to  him:  Brother,  make  the  story  short,  for  the 
stretch  of  a  thousand  years  is  short. 


What  brothers  these  in  the  dark  ? 
What  eaves  of  skyscrapers  against  a  smoke  moon? 
These  chimneys  shaking  on  the  lumber  shanties 
When  the  coal  boats  plow  by  on  the  river — 
The  hunched  shoulders  of  the  grain  elevators — 
The  flame  sprockets  of  die  sheet  steel  mills 
And  the  men  in  the  rolling  mills  widi  their  shirts  off 
Playing  their  flesh  arms  against  the  twisting  wrists  of 
steel: 

what  brothers  these 

in  the  dark 

of  a  diousand  years? 


A  headlight  searches  a  snowstorm. 
A  funnel  of  white  light  shoots  from  over  the  pilot  of  the 
Pioneer  Limited  crossing  Wisconsin. 
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In  the  morning  hours,  in  the  dawn, 
The  sun  puts  out  the  stars  of  the  sky 
And  the  headlight  of  the.  Limited  train. 


The  fireman  waves  his  hand  to  a  country  school  teacher 

on  a  bobsled. 
A  boy,  yellow  hair,  red  scarf  and  mittens,  on  the  bobsled, 

in  his  lunch  box  a  pork  chop  sandwich  and  a  V  of 

gooseberry  pie. 

The  horses  fathom  a  snow  to  their  knees. 
Snow  hats  are  on  the  rolling  prairie  hills. 
The  Mississippi  bluffs  wear  snow  hats. 

a  0  •  •  > 

Keep  your  hogs  on  changing  corn  and  mashes  of  grain, 
O  farmerman. 

Cram  their  insides  till  they  waddle  on  short  legs 
Under  the  drums  of  bellies,  hams  of  fat. 
Kill  your  hogs  with  a  knife  slit  under  the  ear. 
Hack  them  with  cleavers. 
Hang  them  with  hooks  in  the  hind  legs. 

■  t  *  • 

A  wagonioad  of  radishes  on  a  summer  morning 

Sprinkles  of  dew  on  the  crimson-purple  balls. 

The  farmer  on  the  seat  dangles  the  reins  on  the  rumps 

of  dapple-gray  horses. 
The  farmer's  daughter  with  a  basket  of  eggs  dreams  of 

a  new  hat  to  wear  to  the  county  fair. 

On  the  left-  and  right-hand  side  of  the  road, 

Marching  corn — 
I  saw  it  knee  high  weeks  ago — now  it  is  head  high- 
tassels  of  red  silk  creep  at  the  ends  of  the  ears. 


POETRY 


Falltime  and  winter  apples  take  on  the  smolder  of  the 
five  o'clock  November  sunset:  falltime,  leaves,  bon- 
fires, stubble,  the  old  things  go,  and  the  earth  is 


grizzled. 


The  land  and  the  people  hold  memories,  even  among  the 
anthills  and  the  angleworms,  among  the  toads  and 
woodroaches — among  gravestone  writings  rubbed 
out  by  the  rain — they  keep  old  things  that  never 
grow  old. 

The  frost  loosens  corn  husks. 
The  sun,  the  rain,  the  wind  loosen  corn  husks. 
The  men  and  women  are  helpers. 
They  are  all  cornhuskers  together. 
I  see  them  late  in  the  western  evening  in  a  smoke-red 
dusk. 


The  phantom  of  a  yellow  rooster  flaunting  a  scarlet 
comb,  on  top  of  a  dung  pile  crying  hallelujah  to  the 
streaks  of  daylight, 

The  phantom  of  an  old  hunting  dog  nosing  in  the 
underbrush  for  muskrats,  barking  at  a  coon  in  a 
treetop  at  midnight,  chewing  a  bone,  chasing  his  tail 
round  a  coracrib, 

The  phantom  of  an  old  workhorse  taking  the  steel  point 
of*  a  plow  across  a  forty-acre  field  in  spring,  hitched 
to  a  harrow  in  summer,  hitched  to  a  wagon  among 
cornshocks  in  fall, 

These  phantoms  come  into  the  talk  and  wonder  of 
people  on  the  front  porch  of  a  farmhouse  late  sum- 
mer nights. 

"The  shapes  that  are  gone  are  here,"  said  an  old  man 
with  a  cob  pipe  in  his  teeth  one  night  in  Kansas  with 
a  hot  wind  on  the  alfalfa. 


I  am  the  prairie,  mother  of  men,  waiting. 

They  are  mine,  the  threshing  crews  eating  beefsteak,  the 
farmboys  driving  steers  to  the  railroad  cattle  pens. 

They  are  mine,  the  crowds  of  people  at  a  Fourth  of  July 
basket  picnic,  listening  to  a  lawyer  read  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  watching  the  pinwheels  and 
Roman  candles  at  night,  the  young  men  and  women 
two  by  two  hunting  the  bypaths  and  kissing  bridges. 

They  are  mine,  the  horses  looking  over  a  fence  in  the 
frost  of  late  October  saying  good-morning  to  the 
horses  hauling  wagons  of  rutabaga  to  market. 

They  are  mine,  the  old  zigzag  rail  fences,  the  new  barb 
wire. 


The  cornhuskers  wear  leather  on  their  hands. 

There  is  no  let-up  to  die  wind. 

Blue  bandannas  arc  knotted  at  the  ruddy  chins. 


Look  at  six  eggs 
In  a  mockingbird's  nest. 
Listen  to  six  mockingbirds 
Flinging  follies  of  O-be-joyful 
Over  the  marshes  and  uplands. 

Look  at  songs 
Hidden  in  eggs. 


When  the  morning  sun  is  on  the  trumpet-vine  blossoms, 
sing  at  the  kitchen  pans:  Shout  All  Over  God's 
Heaven. 

When  the  rain  slants  on  the  potato  hills  and  the  sun 
plays  a  silver  shaft  on  the  last  shower,  sing  to  the 
bush  at  the  backyard  fence:  Mighty  Lak  a  Rose. 

When  the  icy  sleet  pounds  on  the  storm  windows  and 
the  house  lifts  to  a  great  breath,  sing  for  the  outside 
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hills:  The  Ole  Sheep  Done  Know  the  Road,  the 
Young  Lambs  Must  Find  the  Way. 

Spring  slips  back  with  a  girl  face  calling  always:  "Any 

oew  songs  for  me?   Any  new  songs?" 
O  prairie  girl,  be  lonely,  singing,  dreaming,  waiting— 

your  lover  comes — your  child  comes — the  years  creep 

with  toes  of  April  rain  on  new-turned  sod. 
O  prairie  girl,  whoever  leaves  you  only  crimson  poppies 

to  talk  with,  whoever  puts  a  good-by  kiss  on  your 

lips  and  never  comes  back — 
There  is  a  song  deep  as  the  falltime  redhaws,  long  as 

the  layer  of  black  loam  we  go  to,  the  shine  of  the 

morning  star  over  the  corn  belt,  the  wave  line  of 

dawn  up  a  wheat  valley. 


0  prairie  mother,  I  am  one  of  your  boys. 

1  have  loved  the  prairie  as  a  man  with  a  heart  shot  full 

cf  pain  over  love. 
Here  I  know  1  will  hanker  after  nothing  so  much  as  one 
more  sunrise  or  a  sky  moon  of  fire  doubled  to  a  river 
moon  of  water. 


I  speak  of  new  cities  and  new  people. 

I  tell  you  the  past  is  a  bucket  of  ashes. 

I  tell  you  yesterday  is  a  wind  gone  down,  a  sun  dropped 

in  the  west. 
i  tell  you  there  is  nothing  in  the  world,  only  an  ocean 

of  to-morrows,  a  sky  of  to-morrows. 
I  am  a  brother  of  the  cornhuskers  who  say  at  sundown: 
To-morrow  is  a  day. 

THE  PEOPLE  WILL  LIVE  ON 

The  people  will  live  on. 

The  learning  and  blundering  people  will  live  on. 
They  will  be  tricked  and  sold  and  again  sold 

And  go  back  to  the  nourishing  earth  for  roothoids, 
The  people  so  peculiar  in  renewal  and  comeback, 
You  can't  laugh  off  their  capacity  to  take  it. 

The  mammoth  rests  between  his  cyclonic  dramas. 

The  people  so  often  sleepy,  weary,  enigmatic, 

is  a  vast  huddle  with  many  units  saying: 
"1  earn  my  living. 
I  make  enough  to  get  by 
and  it  takes  all  my  time. 
If  I  had  more  rime 
I  could  do  more  for  myself 
and  maybe  for  others. 

"The  People  Will  Live  On"  from  The  People,  Yes,  by  Carl  Sand- 
burg. Copyright,  1936,  by  Harcourt,  Brace  and  Company,  Inc.,  New 
York.   By  permission  of  the  publishers. 


I  could  read  and  study 
and  talk  things  over 
and  find  out  about  things. 
It  takes  time. 
I  wish  I  had  the  time.'' 

The  people  is  a  tragic  and  comic  two-face:  hero  and 
hoodlum:  phantom  and  gorilla  twisting  to  moan 
with  a  gargoyle  mouth:  "They  buy  me  and  sell  me 
.  .  .  it's  a  game  .  .  .  sometime  I'll  break  loose  .  .  ." 

Once  having  marched 
Over  the  margins  of  animal  necessity, 
Over  the  grim  line  of  sheer  subsistence 

Then  man  came 
To  the  deeper  rituals  of  his  bones, 
To  die  lights  lighter  than  any  bones, 
To  the  time  for  thinking  things  over, 
To  the  dance,  the  song,  the  story, 
Or  die  hours  given  over  to  dreaming, 

Once  having  so  marched. 

Between  the  finite  limitations  of  the  five  senses 

and  the  endless  yearnings  of  man  for  the  beyond 

the  people  hold  to  the  humdrum  bidding  of  work  and 

food 
while  reaching  out  when  it  comes  their  way 
for  lights  beyond  the  prison  of  the  five  senses, 
for  keepsakes  lasting  beyond  any  hunger  or  death. 

This  reaching  is  alive. 
The  panderers  and  liars  have  violated  and  smutted  it. 

Yet  this  reaching  is  alive  yet 

for  lights  and  keepsakes. 

The  people  know  the  salt  of  the  sea 

and  the  strength  of  the  winds 

lashing  the  corners  of  the  earth. 

The  people  take  the  earth 

as  a  tomb  of  rest  and  a  cradle  of  hope. 

Who  else  speaks  for  the  Family  of  Man? 

They  are  in  tune  and  step 

with  constellations  of  universal  law. 

The  people  is  a  polychrome, 

a  spectrum  and  a  prism 

held  in  a  moving  monolith, 

a  console  organ  of  changing  themes, 

a  clavilux  of  color  poems 

wherein  the  sea  oilers  fog 

and  the  fog  moves  off  in  rain 

and  the  Labrador  sunset  shortens 

to  a  nocturne  of  clear  stars 

serene  over  the  shot  spray 

of  northern  lights. 
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The  steel  mill  sky  is  alive. 

The  fire  breaks  white  and  zigzag 

shot  on  a  gun-metal  gloaming. 

Man  is  a  long  time  coming. 

Man  will  yet  win. 

Brother  may  yet  line  up  with  brother: 

This  old  anvil  laughs  at  many  broken  hammers. 
There  are  men  who  can't  be  bought. 


POETRY 


The  fireborn  are  at  home  in  fire. 

The  stars  make  no  noise. 

You  can't  hinder  the  wind  from  blowing. 

Time  is  a  great  teacher. 

Who  can  live  without  hope? 

In  the  darkness  with  a  great  bundle  of  grief  the  people 

march. 
In  the  night,  and  overhead  a  shovel  of  stars  for  keeps, 

the  people  march: 

"Where  to?  what  next?" 


Elinor  Wylie 

Elinor  Wylie  (1885-1928)  was  born  in  New  Jersey  of  a  distinguished 
ancestry,  educated  largely  in  private  schools,  and  began  to  issue  her  poetry 
publicly  in  1921.  Both  her  prose  and  her  verse  are  distinguished  by  an  exact- 
ness of  detail  and  an  intellectual  fastidiousness  well  represented  by  "The  Eagle 
and  the  Mole."  The  Collected  Poems  of  Elinor  Wylie,  edited  by  her  husband, 
William  Rose  Benet,  appeared  in  1932;  the  Collected  Prose  of  Elinor  Wylie  in 
1933;  and  The  Novels  of  Elinor  Wylie  in  1934. 


THE  EAGLE  AND  THE  MOLE 

Avoid  the  reeking  herd, 
Shun  the  polluted  flock, 
Live  like  that  stoic  bird, 
The  eagle  of  the  rock. 

The  huddled  warmth  of  crowds 
Begets  and  fosters  hate; 
He  keeps,  above  the  clouds, 
His  cliff  inviolate. 

When  flocks  are  folded  warm, 
And  herds  to  shelter  run, 


Reprinted  from  Collected  Poems  of  Elinor  Wylie.  By  permission  of 
and  special  arrangement  with  Alfred  A.  Knopf,  Inc.,'  New  York,  author- 
ized publishers. 


He  sails  above  the  storm, 
He  stares  into  the  sun. 

If  in  the  eagle's  -track- 
Your  sinews  cannot  leap,> 
Avoid  the  lathered  pack, 
Turn  from  the  steaming  sheep. 

If  you  would  keep  your  soul 
From  spotted  sight  or  sound, 
Live  like  the  velvet  mole; 
Go  burrow  underground. 

And  there  hold  intercourse 
With  roots  of  trees  and  stones, 
With  rivers  at  their  source, 
And  disembodied  bones. 


William  Rose  Benet 

William  Rose  Benet  (1886-  )  was  born  in  New  York  and  educated  at 
Yale.  His  career  has  been  devoted  primarily  to  literary  pursuits,  chiefly  editing, 
writing  and  publishing.  His  preference  for  narrative  verse  of  strong  character 
is  illustrated  by  his  famous  poem  "Jesse  James."  A  volume  of  selected  poems 
entided  Man  Possessed  was  published  in  1927. 


JESSE  JAMES 

Jesse  James  was  a  two-gun  man, 

(Roll  on,  Missouril) 
Strong-arm  chief  of  an  oudaw  clan. 

(From  Kansas  to  Illinois!) 
He  twirled  an  old  Colt  forty-five, 

(Roll  on,  Missouril) 
They  never  took  Jesse  James  alive. 

(Roll,  Missouri,  roll!) 
Jesse  James  was  a  King  of  the  Wes'; 

(Cataracts  in  the  Missouri!) 
He'd  a  di'mon'  heart  in  his  lef  breas'; 

(Brown  Missouri  rolls!) 
He'd  a  fire  in  his  heart  no  hurt  could  stifle; 

(Thunder,  Missouril) 
Lion  eyes  an'  a  Winchester  rifle. 

(Missouri,  roll  down!) 

Jesse  James  rode  a  pinto  hawse; 
Come  at  night  to  a  water-cawse; 
Tetched  with  the  rowel  that  pinto's  flank; 
She  sprung  the  torrent  from  bank  to  bank. 

Jesse  rode  through  a  sleepin'  town; 
Looked  the  moonlit  street  both  up  an'  down; 
Crack-crack-crack,  the  street  ran  flames 
An'  a  great  voice  cried,  "I'm  Jesse  James!" 

Hawse  an'  afoot  they're  after  Jess! 

(Roll  on,  Missouri!) 
Spurrin'  an'  spurrin' — but  he's  gone  Wes'. 

(Brown  Missouri  rolls!) 
He  was  ten  foot  tall  when  he  stood  in  his  boots; 

(Ughtniri  light  the  Missouri!) 
More'n  a  match  fer  sich  galoots. 

(Roll,  Missouri,  roll!) 

Jesse  James  rode  outa  the  sage; 

Roun'  the  rocks  come  the  swayin'  stage; 

Straddiin'  the  road  a  giant  Stan's 

An'  a  great  voice  beilers,  "Throw  up  yer  han's!" 


From  Gclden  Fleect  by  William  Rose  Benet.  Used  by  permission 
he  publishers,  Dodd,  Mead  &  Company,  New  York. 


Jesse  raked  in  the  di'mon'  rings, 

The  big  gold  watches  an'  the  yuther  things; 

Jesse  divvied  'em  then  an'  thar 

With  a  cryin'  child  had  lost  her  mar. 

The  U.  S.  Troopers  is  after  Jess; 

(Roll  on,  Missouril) 
Their  hawses  sweat  foam,  but  he's  gone  Wes'; 

(Hear  Missouri  roar!) 
He  was  broad  as  a  b'ar,  he'd  a  ches'  like  a  drum, 

(Wind  an  rain  through  Missouri!) 
An'  his  red  hair  flamed  like  Kingdom  Come. 

(Missouri  down  to  the  sea!) 

Jesse  James  all  alone  in  the  rain 
Stopped  an'  stuck  up  the  Eas'-boun'  train ; 
Swayed  through  the  coaches  with  horns  an'  a  tail, 
Lit  out  with  the  bullion  an'  the  registered  mail. 

Jess  made  'em  all  turn  green  with  fright* 
Quakin'  in  the  aisles  in  the  pitch-black  night;, 
An'  he  give  all  the  bullion  to  a  pore  ole  tramp 
Campin'  nigh  the  cuttin'  in  the  dirt  an'  damp. 

The  whole  U.  S.  is  after  Jess; 

(Roll  on,  Missouril) 
The  son-of-a-gun,  if  he  ain't  gone  Wes'; 

(Missouri  to  the  sea!) 
He  could  chaw  cold  iron  an'  spit  blue  flame; 

(Cataracts  down  the  Missouril) 
He  rode  on  a  catamount  he'd  larned  to  tame. 

(Hear  that  Missouri  roll!) 

Jesse  James  rode  into  a  bank; 

Give  his  pinto  a  tetch  on  the  flank; 

Jumped  the  teller's  window  with  an  awful  crash; 

Heaved  up  the  safe  an'  twirled  his  mustache; 

He  said,  "So  long,  boys!"  He  yelped,  "So  long! 
Feelin'  porely  to-day—I  ain't  feelin'  strong!" 
Rode  right  through  the  wail  agoin'  crack-crack-crack, 
Took  the  safe  home  to  Mother  in  a  gunny-sack. 

{       They're  creepin',  they're  crawlin',  fjiey're  stalkin'  Jess; 
(Roll  on,  Missouri!) 
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They's  a  rumor  he's  gone  much  further  Wes'; 

( Roll,  Missouri,  roll!) 
They's  word  of  a  cayuse  hitched  to  the  bars 

(Ruddy  clouds  on  Missouri!) 
Of  a  golden  sunset  that  busts  into  stars. 

(Missouri,  roll  downl) 

Jesse  James  rode  hell  fer  leather; 

He  was  a  hawse  an'  a  man  together; 

In  a  cave  in  a  mountain  high  up  in  air, 

He  lived  with  a  rattlesnake,  a  wolf,  an'  a  bear. 

Jesse's  heart  was  as  sof  as  a  woman; 

Fer  guts  an'  stren'th  he  was  sooper-human; 

He  could  put  six  shots  through  a  woodpecker's  eye 

And  take  in  one  swalier  a  gallon  o'  rye. 

They  sought  him  here  an'  they  sought  him  there, 

(Roll  on,  Missouri!) 
But  he  strides  by  night  through  the  ways  of  the  air, 

(Brown  Missouri  rolls!) 
They  say  he  was  took  an'  they  say  he  is  dead; 

(Thunder,  Missouri!) 


But  he  ain't— he's  a  sunset  overhead! 
(Missouri  down  to  the  sea!) 

Jesse  James  was  a  Hercules. 

When  he  went  through  the  woods  he  tore  up  the  trees. 
When  he  went  on  the  plains  he  smoked  the  groun' 
An'  the  hull  Ian'  shuddered  fer  miles  aroun'. 

Jesse  James  wore  a  red  bandanner 

That  waved  on  the  breeze  like  the  Star  Spangled 

Banner; 
In  seven  states  he  cut  up  dadoes. 
He's  gone  with  the  huffier  an'  the  desperadoes. 

Yes,  Jesse  James  was  a  two-gun  man 

(Roll  on,  Missouri!) 
The  same  as  when  tins  song  began; 

(From  Kansas  to  Illinois!) 
An'  when  you  see  a  sunset  bust  in  flames 

(Ughtnin'  light  the  Missouri!) 
Or  a  thunderstorm  blaze — that's  Jesse  James! 

(Hear  that  Missouri  roll!) 


Robmson  Teffers 


Robinson  Jefters  (1887-  )  was  born  In  Pittsburgh,  educated  here  and 
abroad,  and  has  lived  most  of  his  life  in  California.  He  lives  in  seclusion,  hav- 
ing built  a  stone  tower  on  die  cliffs  overlooking  the  Pacific,  in  which  he  does 
most  of  his  wridng.  The  Selected  Poetry  of  Robinson  Uffers  was  published  in 
1938. 


SHINE,  PERISHING  REPUBLIC 

While  this  America  settles  in  the  mould  of  its  vulgarity, 

heavily  thickening  to  empire, 
And  protest,  only  a  bubble  in  the  molten  mass,  pops  and 

sighs  out,  and  the  mass  hardens, 

I  sadly  remember  that  the  flower  fades  to  make  fruit, 

the  fruit  rots  to  make  earth. 
Out  of  the  mother;  and  through  the  spring  exultances, 

ripeness  and  decadence;  and  home  to  the  mother. 

You  making  haste  haste  on  decay:  not  blameworthy; 
life  is  good,  be  it  stubbornly  long  or  suddenly 

Reprinted  by  permission  of  the  publishers,  Random  House,  Inc., 
New  York.  Copyright,  1924,  by  Peter  G.  Boyle.  Copyright,  1925,  by 
Horace  Liveright,  Inc. 


A  mortal  splendor:  meteors  are  not  needed  less  than 
mountains:  shine,  perishing  republic. 

But  for  my  children,  I  would  rather  have  them  keep 
their  distance 

from  the  thickening  center;  corruption 
Never  has  been  compulsory,  when  the  cities  lie  at  the 

monster's  feet  there  are  left  the  mountains. 


And  boys,  be  in  nothing  so  moderate  as  in  love  of  man, 

a  clever  servant,  insufferable  master. 
There  is   the  trap   that  catches   noblest  spirits,   that 
caught— 

they  say — God,  when  he  walked  on  earth. 


.  S.  Eliot 


T.  S.  Eliot  (1888-  )  was  born  in  St.  Louis,  and  educated  at  Harvard, 
the  Sorbonne  and  Oxford.  Since  191 3  he  has  lived  in  England,  becoming  a 
naturalized  British  citizen  in  1927.  The  influence  of  his  poetic  attitudes,  as 
exemplified  for  instance  in  his  poem  "The  Wasteland"  (192.2),  was  tremendous 
during  the  1920'$,  many  of  his  readers  professing  to  see  in  his  poetry,  rightly 
or  wrongly,  the  finest  expression  of  certain  phases  of  the  "despair"  of  the  period. 
Among  his  books  are  Selected  Essays,  Collected  Poems,  and  the  play  Murder  in 
the  Cathedral, 


ANIMULA 

Issues  from  the  hand  of  God,  the  simple  soul' 
To  a  flat  world  of  changing  lights  and  noise, 
To  light,  dark,  dry  or  damp,  chilly  or  warm; 
Moving  between  the  legs  of  tables  and  of  chairs, 
Rising  or  falling,  grasping  at  kisses  and  toys, 
Advancing  boldly,  sudden  to  take  alarm, 
Retreating  to  the  corner  of  arm  and  knee, 
Eager  to  be  reassured,  taking  pleasure 
In  the  fragrant  brilliance  of  the  Christmas  tree, 
Pleasure  in  the  wind,  the  sunlight  and  the  sea; 
Studies  the  sunlit  pattern  on  the  floor 
And  running  stags  around  a  silver  tray; 
Confounds  the  actual  and  the  fanciful, 
Content  with  playing-cards  and  kings  and  queens, 
What  the  fairies  do  and  what  the  servants  say. 
The  heavy  burden  of  the  growing  soul 
Perplexes  and  offends  more,  day  by  day; 


From  Collected  Poems  of  T.  S.  Eliot.    By  permission  of  the  pub- 
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Week  by  week,  offends  and  perplexes  more 

With  the  imperatives  of  'is  and  seems' 

And  may  and  may  not,  desire  and  control. 

The  pain  of  living  and  the  drug  of  dreams 

Curl  up  the  small  soul  in  the  window  seat 

Behind  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica. 

Issues  from  the  hand  of  time  the  simple  soul 

Irresolute  and  selfish,  misshapen,  lame, 

Unable  to  fare  forward  or  retreat, 

Fearing  the  warm  reality,  the  offered  good, 

Denying  the  importunity  of  the  blood, 

Shadow  of  its  own  shadows,  spectre  in  its  own  gloom, 

Leaving  disordered  papers  in  a  dusty  room; 

Living  first  in  the  silence  after  the  viaticum. 

Pray  for  Guiterriez,  avid  of  speed  and  power, 

For  Bouclin,  blown  to  pieces, 

For  this  one  who  made  a  great  fortune. 

And  that  one  who  went  his  own  way. 

Pray  for  Floret,  by  the  boarhound  slain  between  the 

yew  trees, 
Pray  for  us  now  and  at  the  hour  of  our  birth. 


"5 


Conrad  Aiken 


Conrad  Aiken  (1889-  )  was  born  in  Georgia,  educated  at  Harvard, 
and  published  his  first  book  of  poems  in  1914.  His  interest  in  music,  painting 
and  psychology  is  discernible  in  the  sound  and  scenic  qualities  of  his  poetic 
language  and  in  his  exploration  of  delicate  mental  and  emotional  states  in  both 
his  poetry  and  narrative  prose.  His  books  include  Selected  Poems,  which  won 
the  Pulitzer  Prize  in  1930,  Time  in  the  Roc\,  another  volume  of  poetry  which 
appeared  in  1936,  Blue  Voyage  and  Great  Circle  (novels),  Bring!  Bring!  and 
Costumes  by  Eros  (short  stories),  and  Scepticisms  (criticism). 


MUSIC  I  HEARD  WITH  YOU 

Music  I  heard  with  you  was  more  than  music, 
And  bread  I  broke  with  you  was  more  than  bread; 
Now  that  I  am  without  you,  all  is  desolate; 
All  that  was  once  so  beautiful  is  dead. 

Your  hands  once  touched  this  table  and  this  silver, 
And  I  have  seen  your  fingers  hold  this  glass. 
These  things  do  not  remember  you,  beloved, — 
And  yet  your  touch  upon  them  will  not  pass. 

For  it  was  in  my  heart  you  moved  among  them, 
And  blessed  them  with  your  hands  and  with  your  eyes; 
And  in  my  heart  they  will  remember  always, — 
They  knew  you  once,  O  beautiful  and  wise. 


AND  IN  THE  HANGING  GARDENS 

And  in  the  hanging  gardens  there  is  rain 
From  midnight  until  one,  striking  the  leaves 
And  bells  of  flowers,  and  stroking  boles  of  planes, 
And  drawing  slow  arpeggios  over  pools, 
And  stretching  strings  of  sound  from  eaves  to  ferns. 
The  princess  reads.  The  knave  of  diamonds  sleeps. 
The  king  is  drunk,  and  flings  a  golden  goblet 
Down  from  the  turret  window  (curtained  with  rain) 
Into  the  lilacs. 

And  at  one  o'clock 
The  vulcan  under  the  garden  wakes  and  beats 
The  gong  upon  his  anvil.  Then  the  rain 
Ceases,  but  gently  ceases,  dripping  still, 
And  sound  of  falling  water  fills  the  dark 
As  leaves  grow  bold  and  upright,  and  as  eaves 
Part  with  water.  The  princess  turns  the  page 
Beside  the  candle,  and  between  two  braids 
Of  golden  hair.  And  reads:  "From  there  I  went 
Northward  a  journey  of  four  days,  and  came 
To  a  wild  village  in  the  hills,  where  none 
Was  living  save  the  vulture  and  the  rat, 
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And  one  old  man,  who  laughed,  but  could  not  speak. 
The  roofs  were  fallen  in;  the  well  grown  over 
With  weed;  and  it  was  there  my  father  died. 
Then  eight  days  further,  bearing  slightly  west, 
The  cold  wind  blowing  sand  against  our  faces, 
The  food  tasting  of  sand.  And  as  we  stood 
By  the  dry  rock  that  marks  the  highest  point 
My  brother  said:  *Not  too  late  is  it  yet 
To  turn,  remembering  home.'  And  we  were  silent 
Thinking  of  home."  The  princess  shuts  her  eyes 
And  feels  the  tears  forming  beneath  her  eyelids 
And  opens  them,  and  tears  fall  on  the  page. 
The  knave  of  diamonds  in  the  darkened  room 
Throws  off  his  covers,  sleeps,  and  snores  again. 
The  king  goes  slowly  down  the  turret  stairs 
To  find  the  goblet. 

And  at  two  o'clock 
The  vulcan  in  his  smithy  underground 
Under  the  hanging  gardens,  where  the  drip 
Of  rain  among  the  clematis  and  ivy 
Still  falls  from  sipping  flower  to  purple  flower, 
Smites  twice  his  anvil,  and  the  murmur  comes 
Among  the  roots  and  vines.  The  princess  reads: 
"As  I  am  sick,  and  cannot  write  you  more, 
Nor  have  not  long  to  live,  I  give  this  letter 
To  him,  my  brother,  who  will  bear  it  south 
And  tell  you  how  I  died.  Ask  how  it  was, 
There  in  the  northern  desert,  where  the  grass 
Was  withered,  and  the  horses,  all  but  one, 
Perished"  .  .  .  The  princess  drops Jier  golden  head 
Upon  the  page  between  her  two  white  arms 
And  golden  braids.  The  knave  of  diamonds  wakes 
And  at  his  window  in  the  darkened  room 
Watches  the  lilacs  tossing,  where  the  king 
Seeks  for  the  goblet. 

And  at  three  o'clock 
The  moon  inflames  the  lilac  heads,  and  thrice 
The  vulcan,  in  his  root-bound  smithy,  clangs 
His  anvil;  and  the  sounds  creep  softly  up 
Among  the  vines  and  walls.  The  moon  is  round, 
Round  as  a  shield  above  the  turret  top., 
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The  princess  blows  her  candle  out,  and  weeps 
In  the  pale  room,  where  scent  of  lilac  comes, 
Weeping,  with  hands  across  her  eyelids,  thinking 
Of  withered  grass,  withered  by  sandy  wind. 
The  knave  of  diamonds,  in  his  darkened  room, 
Holds  in  his  hands  a  key,  and  softly  steps 
Along  die  corridor,  and  slides  the  key 
Into  the  door  that  guards  her.  Meanwhile,  slowly, 
The  king,  with  raindrops  on  his  beard  and  hands. 
And  dripping  sleeves,  climbs  up  the  turret  stairs, 
Holding  the  goblet  upright  in  one  hand; 
And  pauses  on  the  midmost  step,  to  taste 
One  drop  of  wine,  wherewith  wild  rain  has  mixed. 


SAMADHI 

Take  then  the  music;  plunge  in  the  thickest  of  it- 
Thickest,  darkest,  richest;  call  it  a  forest, 
A  million  boles  of  trees,  with  leaves,  leaves, 
Golden  and  green,  flashing  like  scales  in  die  sun, 
Tossed  and  torn  in  the  tempest,  whirling  and  streaming, 
With  the  terrible  sound,  beneath,  of  boughs  that  crack. 
.  .  .  Again,  a  hush  comes;  and  the  wind's  a  whisper. 
One  leaf  goes  pirouetting.  You  stand  in  the  dusk 
In  the  misty  shaft  of  light  the  sun  flings  faindy 
Through  planes  of  green;  and  suddenly,  out  of  the 

darkest 
And  deepest  and  farthest  of  the  forest,  wavers 
That  golden  horn,  cor  anglais,  husky-timbred, 
Sending  through  all  this  gloom  of  trees  and  silence 
Its  faint  half-mute  nostalgia.  .  .  .  How  the  soul 
Flies  from  the  dungeon  of  you  to  the  very  portals 
To  meet  that  sound S  There,  there,  is  the  secret 
Singing  out  of  the  darkness, — shining,  too, 
For  all  we  know,  if  we  could  only  see! 
But  if  we  steal  by  footpaths,  warily, — 
Snap  not  a  twig,  nor  crush  a  single  leaf; 
Or  if,  in  a  kind  of  panic,  like  wild  beasts, 
We  rend  our  violent  way  through  vines  and  briars, 
Crash  through  a  coppice,  tear  our  flesh,  come  bleeding 
To  a  still  pool,  encircled,  brooded  over 
By  ancient  trees — all's  one!  We  reach  but  silence, 
We  find  no  horn,  no  hornsman.  .  .  .  There  the  beeches 
Out  of  the  lower  dark  of  ferns  and  mosses 
Lift,  far  above,  their  tremulous  tops  to  the  light. 
Only  an  echo  hear  we  of  that  horn, 
Cor  anglais,  golden,  husky-timbred,  crying 
Half -mute  nostalgia  from  the  dark  of  diings.  .  .  . 
Then,  as  we  stand  bewildered  in  that  Wood, 
With  leaves  above  us  in  sibilant  confusion, 


And  the  ancient  ghosts  of  leaves  about  our  feet- 
Listen! — the  horn  once  more,  but  farther  now, 
Sings  in  the  evening  for  a  wing-beat  space; 
Makes  the  leaves  murmur,  as  it  makes  the  blood 
Burn  in  the  heart  and  all  its  radiant  veins; 
And  we  turn  inward,  to  seek  it  once  again. 
Or,  it's  a  morning  in  the  blue  portal  of  summer. 
White  shoals  of  little,  clouds,  like  heavenly  fish, 
Swim  softly  off  the  sun,  who  rains  his  light 
On  the  vast  hurrying  earth.  The  giant  poplar 
Sings  in  the  light  with  a  thousand  sensitive  leaves, 
Root-tip  to  leaf-tip  he  is  all  delight. 
And,  at  the  golden  core  of  all  that  joy, 
One  sinister  grackle  widi  a  thievish  eye 
Scrapes  a  harSh  cynic  comment.  How  he  laughs, 
Flaunting  amid  that  green  his  coffin-colour! 
We,  in  the  garden  a  million  miles  below  him, 
At  paltry  tasks  of  pruning,  spading,  watching 
Black-striped  bees  crawl  into  foxglove  bells 
Half-filled  with  dew— look!  we  are  lightly  starded 
By  sense  or  sound;"  are  moved;  lose  touch' With  earth; 
And,  in  the  twinkling  of  the  grackle's  eye, 
Swing  in  the  infinite  on  a  spider's  cable.- 
What  is  our  world  ?  It  is  a  poplar  tree 
Immense  and  solitary,  with  leaves  a  thousand, 
Or  million,  countless,  flashing  in  a  light 
For  them  alone  intended.  He  is  great, 
His  trunk  is  solid,  and  his  roots  deceive  us. 
We  shade  our  eyes  with  hands  and  upward  look 
To  see  if  all  those  leaves  indeed  be  leaves, 
So  rich  they  are  in  a  choiring  down  of  joy, 
Or  stars.  And  as  we  stand  so,  small  and  dumb, 
We  hear  again  that  harsh  derisive  comment, 
The  grackle's  laughter;  and  again  we  see 
His  thievish  eye,  aware  amid  green  boughs. 
Touch  earth  again:  take  up  your  shovel:  dig 
In  the  wormy  ground.  That  tree  magnificent 
Sways  like  a  giant  dancer  in  a  garment 
Whose  gold  and  green  are  naught  but  tricks  of  light. 
And  at  the  heart  of  all  that  drunken  beauty 
Is  a  small  lively  cynic  bird  who  laughs. 

Who  sees  the  vision  coming?  Who  can  tell 
What  moment  out  of  time  will  be  the  seed 
To  root  itself,  as  swift  as  lightning  roots 
Into  a  cloud,  and  grow,  swifter  than  thought, 
And  flower  gigantic  in  the  infinite? 
Walk  softly  through  your  forest,  and  be  ready 
To  hear  the  horn  of  horns.  Or  in  your  garden 
Stoop,  but  upon  your  back  be  ever  conscious 
Of  sunlight,  and  a  shadow  that  may  grow. 


John  Peak  Bishop 

John  Peale  Bishop  (1891-  )  was  born  in  West  Virginia  and  educated 
at  Princeton.  He  has  spent  much  of  his  life  abroad  but  now  lives  on  Cape  Cod. 
Whatever  his  poetic  intentions  may  have  been,  it  is  not  too  difficult  to  see  in 
poems  like  "The  Return"  a  symbolic  world  comparable  in  many  respects  to 
that  of  contemporary  history.  His  books  include  Now  With  His  Love,  1933, 
and  Minute  Particulars,  1935  (poems),  Act  of  Darkness,  1935  (a  novel),  and 
Many  Thousands  Gone,  1931  (short  stories). 


RIVIERA 
When  like  the  sun  retired  southward 

The  Duchess  arrived  at  Cannes 

with  rugs,  trunks,  hairless  Mexican  dogs 

and  two  blond  harried  maids 

The  manager  of  the  Palace  Hotel 

came  through  that  air 

like  a  long  afternoon  in  a  dusty  conservatory 

and  down  the  almost  marble  stair 

a  little  wearily 

to  meet  her 

She  met  him 

with  a  massive  countenance 
like  a  well-rouged  stone. 

Sprawled 
under  the  palm  trees,  idle 
as  a  native,  smoking 
through  one  funnel  of  a  tug 
blue  the  Mediterranean  lay. 

Clapped 
his  hands,  the  cut-away 

Whereupon 
aroused 

the  sudden  and  obsequious  sea 
sharply  advanced,  wave  after  wave, 
innumerably  bowing, 

curled 
and  powdered  flunkeys 

And  the  Duchess 
with  a  step  and  a  smile  allowed 
(both  enormous)  the  usual  reception 
pages  porters  maids 

herself 
to  proceed. 


From  Now  With  His  Love  by  John  Peale  Bishop.  By  permission  of 
the  publishers,  Charles  ScribnerV  Sons,  New  York. 


THE  RETURN 

After  a  phrase  by  Giorgio  de  Chirico 

Night  and  we  heard  heavy  and  cadenced  hoofbeats 
Of  troops  departing:  the  last  cohorts  left 
By  the  North  Gate.  That  night  some  listened  late 
Leaning  their  eyelids  toward  Septentrion. 

Morning  flared  and  the  young  tore  down  the  trophies 
And  warring  ornaments:  arches  were  strong 
And  in  the  sun  but  stone;  no  longer  conquests 
Circled  our  columns;  all  our  state  was  down 

In  fragments.  In  the  dust,  old  men  with  tufted 
Eyebrows  whiter  than  sunbaked  faces  gulped 
As  it  fell.  But  they  no  more  than  we  remembered 
The  old  sea-fights,  the  soldiers'  names  and  sculptors'. 

We  did  not  know  the  end  was  coming:  nor  why 
It  came;  only  that  long  before  the  end 
Were  many  wanted  to  die.  Then  vultures  starved 
And  sailed  more  slowly  in  the  sky. 

We  still  had  taxes.  Salt  was  high.  The  soldiers 
Gone.  Now  there  was  much  drinking  and  lewd 
Houses  all  night  loud  with  riot.  But  only 
For  a  time.  Soon  the  taverns  had  no  roofs. 

Strangely  it  was  the  young  the  almost  boys 
Who  first  abandoned  hope;  the  old  still  lived 
A  little,  at  last  a  litde  lived  in  eyes. 
It  was  the  young  whose  child  did  not  survive. 

Some  slept  beneath  the  simulacra,  until 

The  gods'  faces  froze.  Then  was  fear, 

Some  had  response  in  dreams,  but  morning  restored 

Interrogation.  Then  O  then,  O  ruins! 

Temples  of  Neptune  invaded  by  the  sea 
And  dolphins  streaked  like  streams  sportive 
As  sunlight  rode  and  over  the  rushing  floors 
The  sea  unfurled  and  what  was  blue  raced  silver. 


Zl8 


Edna  St.  Vincent  Milky 

Edna  St.  Vincent  Millay  (1892-  )  was  born  in  Maine  and  educated  at 
Vassar.  Her  best  work  has  been  primarily  lyrical  and  personal.  Her  books 
include  Renascence  and  Other  Poems,  1917,  The  Harp-Weaver  and  Other 
Poems,  1923,  Fatal  Interview  (sonnets)  193 1,  The  King's  Henchman,  a  lyric 
drama  in  three  acts  with  music  by  Deems  Taylor,  1927,  and  Conversation  at 
Midnight,  1937. 


ASHES  OF  LIFE 

Love  has  gone  and  left  me  and  the  days  are  all  alike; 

Eat  I  must,  and  sleep  I  will, — and  would  that  night 
were  here! 
But  ah! — to  lie  awake  and  hear  the  slow  hours  strike! 

Would  that  it  were  day  again! — with  twilight  near! 

Love  has  gone  and  left  me  and  I  don't  know  what  to  do; 

This  or  that  or  what  you  will  is  all  the  same  to  me; 
But  all  the  things  that  I  begin  I  leave  before  I'm 
through, — 

There's  little  use  in  anything  as  far  as  I  can  see. 

Love  has  gone  and  left  me, — and  the  neighbors  knock 
and  borrow, 
And  life  goes  on  forever  like  the  gnawing  of  a 
mouse,— 
And  to-morrow  and  to-morrow  and  to-morrow  and  to- 
morrow 
There's  this  little  street  and  this  little  house. 


I  KNOW  I  AM  BUT  SUMMER 

I  know  I  am  but  summer  to  your  heart, 
And  not  the  full  four  seasons  of  the  year; 
And  you  must  welcome  from  another  part 
Such  noble  moods  as  are  not  mine,  my  dear. 
No  gracious  weight  of  golden  fruits  to  sell 
Have  I,  nor  any  wise  and  wintry  thing; 
And  I  havs  loved  you  all  too  long  and  well 
To  carry  still  the  high  sweet  breast  of  Spring. 
Wherefore  I  say:  O  love,  as  summer  goes, 
I  must  be  gone,  steal  forth  with  silent  drums, 
That  you  may  hail  anew  the  bird  and  rose 
When  I  come  back  to  you,  as  summer  comes. 
Else  will  you  seek,  at  some  not  distant  time, 
Even  your  summer  in  another  clime. 


"Ashes  of  Life"  from  'Rtnascence  and  Other  Poems,  copyright,  1914, 
by  Edna  St.  Vincent  Millay.  "I  Know  I  Am  But  Summer  to  Your 
Heart,"  "Pity  Me  Not  Because  the  Light  of  Day,"  and  "What  Lips 
My  Lips  Have  Kissed"  from  The  Harp-Weaver  and  Other  Poems, 
copyright,  1923,  by  Edna  St.  Vincent  Millay.  "Oh,  My  Beloved,  Have 
You  Thought  of  This"  and  "Wild  Swans"  from  Second  April, 
copyright,  1921,  by  Edna  St  Vincent  Millay.  Reprinted  by  permis- 
«ion  of  the  publishers,  Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York- 


PITY  ME  NOT 

Pity  me  not  because  the  light  of  day 
At  close  of  day  no  longer  walks  the  sky; 
Pity  me  not  for  beauties  passed  away 
From  field  and  thicket  as  the  year  goes  by; 
Pity  me  not  the  waning  of  the  moon, 
Nor  that  the  ebbing  tide  goes  out  to  sea, 
Nor  that  a  man's  desire  is  hushed  so  soon, 
And  you  no  longer  look  with  love  on  me. 

This  have  I  known  always:  love  is  no  more 
Than  the  wide  blossom  which  the  wind  assails ; 
Than  the  great  tide  that  treads  the  shifting  shore, 
Strewing  fresh  wreckage  gathered  in  the  gales. 
Pity  me  that  the  heart  is  slow  to  learn 
What  the  swift  mind  beholds  at  every  turn. 


WHAT  LIPS  MY  LIPS  HAVE  KISSED 

What  lips  my  lips  have  kissed,  and  where,  and  why, 

I  have  forgotten,  and  what  arms  have  lain 

Under  my  head  till  morning;  but  the  rain 

Is  full  of  ghosts  tonight,  that  tap  and  sigh 

Upon  the  glass  and  listen  for  reply, 

And  in  my  heart  there  stirs  a  quiet  pain 

For  unremembered  lads  that  not  again 

Will  turn  to  me  at  midnight  with  1  cry. 

Thus  in  the  winter  stands  the  lonely  tree, 

Nor  knows  what  birds  have  vanished  one  by  one, 

Yet  knows  its  boughs  more  silent  than  before: 

I  cannot  say  what  loves  have  come  and  gone, 

I  only  know  that  summer  sang  in  me 

A  little  while,  that  in  me  sings  no  more. 


OH,  MY  BELOVED,  HAVE  YOU  THOUGHT 

OF  THIS 

Oh,  by  beloved,  have  you  thought  of  this: 
How  in  the  years  to  come  unscrupulous  Time, 
More  cruel  than  death,  will  tear  you  from  my  kiss, 
And  make  you  old,  and  leave  me  in  my  prime? 
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POETRY 


How  you  and  I,  who  scale  together  yet 

A  little  while  the  sweet,  immortal  height 

No  pilgrim  may  remember  or  forget, 

As  sure  as  the  world  turns,  some  granite  night 

Shall  lie  awake  and  know  the  gracious  flame 

Gone  out  forever  on  the  mutual  stone; 

And  call  to  mind  that  on  the  day  you  came 

I  was  a  child,  and  you  a  hero  grown? — 

And  the  night  pass,  and  the  strange  morning  break 

Upon  our  anguish  for  each  odier's  sake! 


WILD  SWANS 

I  looked  in  my  heart  while  the  wild  swans  went  over;— 
And  what  did  I  see  I  had  not  seen  before? 
Only  a  question  hss  or  a  question  more; 

Nothing  to  match  the  flight  of  wild  birds  flying. 

Tiresome  heart,  forever  living  and  dying! 

House  without  air!  I  leave  you  and  lock  your  door! 

Wild  swans,  come  over  the  town,  come  over 

The  town  again,  trailing  your  legs  and  crying! 


Archibald  MacLeish  (1892-  )  was  bora  in  Illinois  and  educated  at 
Yale  and  Harvard.  He  served  through  the  World  War  and  then  began  the 
practice  of  law,  which  he  dropped  after  several  years  because  it  interfered  with 
his  writing.  He  has  been  journalist  and  editor  and  in  1939  was  appointed 
Librarian  of  Congress.  During  recent  years  his  poetry  has  gravitated  more  and 
more  toward  a  preoccupation  with  social  materials  and  attitudes,  and  away 
from  the  simple  personal  emotionalism  of  his  early  work.  His  Poems  was 
published  in  1933,  and  was  followed  by  another  volume  of  verse  entided  Public 
Speech  in  1936.  He  has  written  two  radio  plays,  The  Fall  0}  the  City,  1937,  and 
Air  Raid,  1938. 


ARS  POETICA 

A  poem  should  be  palpable  and  mute 
As  a  globed  fruit 

Dumb 

As  old  medallions  to  the  thumb 

Silent  as  the  sleeve-worn  stone 

Of  casement  ledges  where  the  moss  has  grown- 

A  poem  should  be  wordless 
As  the  flight  of  birds 


A  poem  should  be  motionless  in  time 
As  the  moon  climbs 

Leaving,  as  the  moon  releases 

Twig  by  twig  the  night-entangled  trees, 


"Ars  Poetica"  and  "Memory  Green"  from  Poems  igzsf-igjj  by 
Archibald  MacLeish,  by  permission  of  the  publishers,  Houghton  Mif- 
flin- Company,  Boston. 


Leaving,  as  the  moon  behind  the  winter  leaves, 
Memory  by  memory  the  mind — 

A  poem  should  be  motionless  in  time 
As  the  moon  climbs 


A  poem  should  be  equal  to: 

Not  true  t^  - 


For  all  die  history  of  grief 

An  empty  doorway  and  a  maple  leaf 

For  love 

The  leaning  grasses  and  two  lights  above  the  sea- 

A  poem  should  not  mean 
But  be 


ARCHIBALD   MacLEISH 
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MEMORY  GREEN 

Yes  and  when  the  warm  unseasonable  weather 
Comes  at  the  year's  end  of  the  next  late  year 
And  the  southwest  wind  that  smells  of  rain  and  summer 
Strips  the  huge  branches  of  their  dying  leaves 

And  you  at  dusk  along  the  Friedrichstrasse 
Or  you  in  Paris  on  the  windy  quay 
Shuffle  the  shallow  fallen  leaves  before  you 
Thinking  the  thoughts  that  like  the  grey  clouds  change 

You  will  not  understand  why  suddenly  sweetness 
Fills  in  your  heart  nor  the  tears  come  to  your  eyes 
You  will  stand  in  the  June-warm  wind  and  the  leaves 

falling 
When  was  It  so  before  you  will  say  With  whom 

You  will  not  remember  this  at  all  you  will  stand  there 
Feeling  the  wind  on  your  throat  the  wind  in  your 

sleeves 
You  will  smell  the  dead  leaves  in  the  grass  of  a  garden 
You  will  close  your  eyes  With  whom  you  will  say  Ah 

where 

SPEECH  TO  THOSE  WHO  SAY  COMRADE 

The  brotherhood  is  not  by  the  blood  certainly: 

But  neither  are  men  brothers  by  speech — by  saying  so: 

Men  are  brothers  by  life  lived  and  are  hurt  for  it: 

Hunger  and  hurt  are  the  great  begetters  of  brother- 

-  hood: 
Humiliation  has  gotten  much  love: 
Danger  I  say  is  the  nobler  father  and  mother : 

Those  are  as  brothers  whose  bodies  have  shared  fear 
Or  shared  harm  or  shared  hurt  or  indignity. 
Why  are  the  old  soldiers  brothers  and  nearest? 

For  this:  with  their  minds  they  go  over  the  sea  a  little 
And    find   themselves   in   their   youth   again    as    they 

were  in 
Soissons  and  Meaux  and  at  Yores  and  those  cities: 


"Speech  to  Those  Who  Say  Comrade"  from  Public  Speech,  Poems  by 
Archibald  MacLeish,  copyright,  1936,  and  reprinted  by  permission  of 
the  publishers,  Farrar  &  Riachart,  Inc.,  New  York. 


A  French  loaf  and  the  girls  with  their  eyelids  painted 

Bring  back  to  aging  and  lonely  men 

Their  twentieth  year  and  the  metal  odor  of  danger: 

It  is  this  in  life  which  of  all  things  is  tenderest — 
To  remember  together  with  unknown  men  the  days 
Common  also  to  diem  and  perils  ended; 

Ii  is  this  which  makes  of  many  a  generation — 
A  wave  of  men  who  having  the  same  years 
Have  in  common  die  same  dead  and  the  changes. 

The  solitary  and  unshared  experience 
Dies  of  itself  like  the  violations  of  love 
Or  lives  on  as  the  dead  live  eerily: 

The  unshared  and  single  man  must  cover  his 
Loneliness  as  a  girl  her  shame  for  the  way  of 
Life  is  neither  by  one  man  nor  by  suffering. 

Who  are  the  born  brothers  in  truth?   The  puddlers 
Scorched  by  the  same  flame  in  the  same  foundries: 
Those  who  have  spit  on  the  same  boards  with  the  blood 
in  it: 

Ridden  the  same  rivers  with  green  logs: 
Fought  the  police  in  the  parks  of  die  same  cities: 
Grinned  for  the  same  blows:  die  same  flogging: 

Veterans  out  of  the  same  ships — factories — 
Expeditions  for  fame:  the  founders  of  continents: 
Those  that  hid  in  Geneva  a  time  back : 

Those  that  have  hidden  and  hunted  and  all  such — 
Fought  together:  labored  together:  they  carry  the 
Common  look  like  a  card  and  they  pass  touching. 

Brotherhood!    No  word  said  can  make  you  brothers' 
Brotherhood  only  the  brave  earn  and  by  danger  or 
Harm  or  by  bearing  hurt  and  by  no  other. 

Brotherhood  here  in  the  strange  world  is  the  rich  and 
Rarest  giving  of  life  and  the  most  valued: 
Not  to  be  had  for  a  word  or  a  week's  wishing. 


Wilfred  Owen 


Wilfred  Owen  (1893-1918)  was  born  in  England,  educated  at  London 
University,  enlisted  for  the  World  War,  and  was  killed,  ironically,  one  week 
before  the  Armistice.  Many  of  his  poems  were  written  in  the  trenches.  His 
work  was  published  posthumously  in  1920.  His  attitude  as  well  as  his  technique 
has  been  very  influential  with  the  contemporary  younger  poets;  "the  Poetry  is 
in  the  pity,"  he  said,  thereby  implying  that  it  is  not  primarily  in  form  or  style. 


APOLOGIA  PRO  POEMATE  MEO 

I,  too,  saw  God  through  mud — 

The  mud  that  cracked  on  cheeks  when  wretches 

smiled. 
War  brought  more  glory  to  their  eyes  than  blood, 
And  gave  then:  laughs  more  glee  than  shakes  a  child. 

Merry  it  was  to  laugh  there — 

Where  death  becomes  absurd  and  life  absurder. 
For  power  was  on  us  as  we  slashed  bones  bare 
Not  to  feel  sickness  or  remorse  of  murder. 

I,  too,  have  dropped  off  fear — 

Behind  the  barrage,  dead  as  my  platoon, 
And  sailed  my  spirit  surging,  hght  and  clear 
Past  the  entanglement  where  hopes  lay  strewn; 

And  witnessed  exaltation — 

Faces  that  used  to  curse  me,  scowl  for  scowl, 
Shine  and  hit  up  with  passion  of  oblation, 
Seraphic  for  an  hour,  though  they  were  foul. 

1  have  made  fellowships- 
Untold  of  happy  lovers  in  old  song. 
For  iove  is  not  the  binding  of  fair  lips 
With  the  soft  silk  of  eyes  that  look  and  long, 

By  joy,  whose  ribbon  slips, — 

But  wound  with  war's  hard  wire  whose  stakes  are 

strong; 
Bound  with  the  bandage  of  the  arm  that  drips; 
Knit  in  the  webbing  of  the  ririe-ihong,. 

1  have  perceived  much  beauty 

in  tne  hoarse  oaths  that  kept  our  courage  straight; 
Heard  music  in  the  silcntness  of  duty; 
Found   peace   where   shell-storms   spouted  reddest 
spate. 


from  toems,  by  Wilfred  Owen.   By  permission  of  the  publishers, 
The  Vikin&  fica>,  Inc.,  New  York. 


Nevertheless,  except  you  share 

With  them  in  hell  the  sorrowful  dark  of  hell, 
Whose  world  is  but  the  trembling  of  a  flare, 
And  heaven  but  as  the  highway  for  a  shell, 

You  shall  not  hear  their  mirth: 

You  shall  not  come  to  think  them  well  content 
By  any  jest  of  mine.  These  men  are  worth 
Your  tears:  You  are  not  worth  their  merriment. 

DULCE  ET  DECORUM  EST 

Bent  double,  like  old  beggars  under  sacks, 
Knock-kneed,  coughing  like  hags,  we  cursed  through 

sludge, 
Till  on  the  haunting  flares  we  turned  our  backs, 
And  towards  our  distant  rest  began  to  trudge. 
Men  marched  asleep.  Many  had  lost  their  boots, 
But  limped  on,  blood-shod.  All  went  lame,  all  blind; 
Drunk  with  fatigue;  deaf  even  to  the  hoots 
Of  gas-shells  dropping  softly  behind. 

Gas!  Gas!  Quick,  boys! — An  ecstasy  of  fumbling, 

Fitting  the  clumsy  helmets  just  in  time, 

But  some  one  still  was  yelling  out  and  stumbling 

And  flound'ring  like  a  man  in  fire  or  lime. 

Dim  through  the  misty  panes  and  thick  green  light, 

As  under  a  green  sea,  I  saw  him  drowning. 

In  all  my  dreams  before  my  helpless  sight 

He  plunges  at  me,  guttering,  choking,  drowning. 

If  in  some  smothering  dreams,  you  too  could  pace 
Behind  the  wagon  that  we  flung  him  in, 
And  watch  the  white  eyes  wilting  in  his  face, 
His  hanging  face,  like  a  devil's  sick  of  sin, 
If  you  could  hear,  at  every  jolt,  the  blood 
Come  gargling  from  the  froth-corrupted  lungs 
Bitten  as  the  cud 

Of  vile,  incurable  sores  on  innocent  tongues, — 
My  friend,  you  would  not  tell  with  such  high  zest 
To  children  ardent  for  some  desperate  glory, 
The  old  Ue:  Dulce  et  decorum  est 
Pro  patria  mori. 


2.2J. 


Allen  Tate 


Alleu  Tate  (1899-  )  was  born  in  Kentucky  and  educated  at  Vander- 
bilt.  He  traces  his  poetic  ancestry  back  to  the  seventeenth  century  "metaphysical" 
poets  rather  than  to  the  nineteenth  century  or  to  earlier  American  poetry  like 
Whitman's.  Southern  history  before  the  Civil  War  is  one  of  his  primary  inter- 
ests, and  his  attempt  to  preserve  ac^  perpetuate  the  values  of  the  ante-bellum 
tradition  distinguishes  his  work.  His  books  include  Selected  Poems,  1937,  The 
Fathers  (a  novel),  1938,  Reactionary  Essays  on  Poetry  and  Ideas  (criticism), 
1936,  and  biographies  of  Stonewall  Jackson  and  Jefferson  Davis. 


ODE  TO  THE  CONFEDERATE  DEAD 

Row  after  row  with  strict  impunity 

The  headstones  yield  their  names  to  the  element, 

The  wind  whirrs  without  recollection; 

In  the  riven  troughs  the  splayed  leaves 

Pile  up,  of  nature  the  casual  sacrament 

To  the  seasonal  eternity  of  death, 

Then  driven  by  the  fierce  scrutiny 

Of  heaven  to  their  business  in  the  vast  breath, 

They  sough  the  rumor  of  mortality. 

Autumn  is  desolation  in  the  plot 

Of  a  thousand  acres,  where  these  memories  grow 

From  the  inexhaustible  bodies  that  are  not 

Dead,  but  feed  the  grass  row  after  rich  row : 

Remember  now  the  autumns  that  have  gone — 

Ambitious  November  with  the  humors  of  the  year, 

With  a  particular  zeal  for  every  slab, 

Staining  the  uncomfortable  angels  that  rot 

On  the  slabs,  a  wing  chipped  here,  an  arm  there: 

The  brute  curiosity  of  an  angel's  stare 

Turns  you  like  them  to  stone, 

Transforms  the  heaving  air, 

Till  plunged  to  a  heavier  world  below 

You  shift  your  sea-space  blindly, 

Heaving,  turning  like  the  blind  crab. 

Dazed  by  the  wind,  only  the  wind 
The  leaves  flying,  plunge 

You  know  who  have  waited  by  the  wall 

The  twilit  certainty  of  an  animal; 

Those  midnight  restitutions  of  the  blood 

You  know — the  immitigable  pines,  the  smoky  frieze 

Of  the  sky,  the  sudden  call;  you  know  the  rage — 

The  cold  pool  left  by  the  mounting  flood — 

The  rage  of  Zeno  and  Parmenides. 

You  who  have  waited  for  the  angry  resolution 


From  Poems,  1928-1931,  by  Allen  Tate.  By  permission  of  the  pub- 
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Of  those  desires  that  should  be  yours  tomorrow, 
You  know  the  unimportant  shrift  of  death 
And  praise  the  vision 
And  praise  the  arrogant  circumstance 
Of  those  who  fall 

Rank  upon  rank,  hurried  beyond  decision- 
Here  by  the  sagging  gate,  stopped  by  the  wall. 

Seeing,  seeing  only  the  leaves 
Flying,  plunge  and  expire 

Turn  your  eyes  to  the  immoderate  past 

Turn  to  the  inscrutable  infantry  rising 

Demons  out  of  the  earth—they  will  not  last. 

Stonewall,  Stonewall — and  the  sunken  fields  of  hemp 

Shiloh,  Antietani,  Malvern  Hill,  Bull  Run. 

Lost  in  that  orient  of  the  thick  and  fast 

You  will  curse  the  setting  sun. 

Cursing  only  the  leaves  crying 
Like  an  old  man  in  a  storm 

You  hear  the  shout — the  crazy  hemlocks  point 
With  troubled  fingers  to  the  silence  which 
Smothers  you,  a  mummy,  in  time.   The  hound  bitch 
Toothless  and  dying,  in  a  musty  cellar 
Hears  the  wind  only. 

Now  that  the  salt  of  their  blood 
Stiffens  the  saltier  oblivion  of  the  sea, 
Seals  the  malignant  purity  of  the  flood, 
What  shall  we,  who  count  our  days  and  bow 
Our  heads  with  a  commemorial  woe, 
In  the  ribboned  coats  of  grim  felicity, 
What  shall  we  say  of  the  bones,  unclean — 
Their  verdurous  anonymity  will  grow — 
The  ragged  arms,  the  ragged  heads  and  eyes 
Lost  in  these  acres  of  the  insane  green? 
The  grey  lean  spiders  come;  they  come  and  go; 
In  a  tangle  of  willows  without  light 
The  singular  screech-owl's  bright 
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Invisible  lyric  seeds  the  mind 

With  the  furious  murmur  of  their  chivalry. 

We  shall  say  only,  the  leaves 

Flying,  plunge  and  expire 

We  shall  say  only,  the  leaves  whispering 
In  the  improbable  mist  of  nightfall 
That  flies  on  multiple  wing: 
Night  is  the  beginning  and  the  end, 
And  in  between  the  ends  of  distraction 
Waits  mute  speculation,  the  patient  curse 


That  stones  the  eyes,  or  like  the  jaguar  leaps 

For  his  own  image  in  a  jungle  pool,  his  victim. 

What  shall  we  say  who  have  knowledge 

Carried  to  the  heart?   Shall  we  take  the  act 

To  the  grave  ?   Shall  we,  more  hopeful,  set  up  the  grave 

In  the  house?  The  ravenous  grave? 

Leave  now 
The  turnstile  and  the  old  stone  wall : 
The  gende  serpent,  green  in  the  mulberry  bush, 
Riots  with  his  tongue  through  the  hush — 
Sentinel  of  the  grave  who  counts  us  all! 


A  note  on  Malcolm  Cowley  precedes  his  essay,  page  60. 


BLUE  JUNIATA 

Farmhouses  curl  like  horns  of  plenty,  hide 
lean  paintless  shanks  against  a  barn,  or  crouch 
empty  in  the  shadow  of  a  mountain.  Here 
there  is  no  house  at  all — 


Only  the  bones  of  a  house, 
lilacs  growing  beside  them, 
roses  in  clumps  between  them, 
honeysuckle  over ; 
a  door,  a  crooked  chimney, 
mud-chinked,  a  yawning  fireplace, 
die  skeleton  of  a  pine; 

a  railroad  thirty  yards  from  the  empty  door. 


I  heard  a  railroad  section-man  playing  on  a  Jew's  harp 
Where  is  now  that  merry  party  I  remember  long  ago? 
Nelly  was  a  lady  .  „  .  twice  .  .  .  Old  Blac\  Joe, 
as  if  he  laid  a  hand  upon  my  shoulder, 
saying: 

"Your  father  lived  here  long  ago; 
your  father's  father  built  the  house,  lies  buried 
under  the  pine — " 

Sing  Nelly  was  a  lady 
.  .  .  Blue  Juniata  .  .  .  Old  Bfac\  Joe. 

For  sometimes  a  familiar  music  hammers 
like  blood  against  the  eardrums,  paints  a  mist 
across  the  eyes,  as  if  the  smell  of  lilac, 
moss-roses  and  the  past  became  a  music 
made  visible,  a  monument  of  air. 


From  Blue  Juniata,  1929,  by  permission  of  the  author. 
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I  PAINT  WHAT  !  SEE 
A  Ballad  of  Artistic  Integrity 

"What  do  you  paint,  when  you  paint  a  wall?" 

Said  John  D.'s  grandson  Nelson. 
"Do  you  paint  just  anything  there  at  all? 
"Will  there  be  any  doves,  or  a  tree  in  fall? 
"Or  a  hunting  scene,  like  an  English  hall?" 

"/  paint  what  I  see','  said  Rivera. 

"What  are  the  colors  you  use  when  you  paint?" 

Said  John  D.'s  grandson  Nelson. 
"Do  you  use  any  red  in  the  beard  of  a  saint? 
"If  you  do,  is  it  terribly  red,  or  faint? 
"Do  you  use  any  blue?  Is  it  Prussian?" 

"I  paint  what  I  paint,"  said  Rivera. 

"Whose  is  that  head  that  I  see  on  my  wall?" 

Said  John  D.'s  grandson  Nelson. 
"Is  it  anyone's  head  whom  we  know,  at  all  ? 
"A  Rensselaer,  or  a  Saltonstall? 
"Is  it  Franklin  D.?  Is  it  Mordaunt  Hall? 
"Or  is  it  the  head  of  a  Russian?" 

"/  paint  what  1  thin\"  said  Rivera. 

"I  paint  what  1  paint,  I  paint  what  I  see, 

"1  paint  what  I  thinks"  said  Rivera, 
"And  the  thing  that  is  dearest  in  life  to  m 
"In  a  bourgeois  hall  is  Integrity; 

"However  .  .  . 
"I'll  frz\e  out  a  couple  of  people  drin\in 
"And  put  in  a  picture  of  Abraham  Lincoln, 
"I  could  even  give  you  McCormicJ(s  reaper 
"And  still  not  ma\e  my  art  much  cheaper. 
"But  ths  head  of  Lenin  has  got  to  stay 
"Or  my  friends  will  give  me  the  bird  today 
"The  bird,  the  bird,  forever." 

"It's  not  good  taste  in  a  man  like  me," 

Said  John  D.'s  grandson  Nelson, 
"To  question  an  artist's  integrity 
"Or  mention  a  practical  thing  like  a  fee, 
"But  I  know  what  I  like  to  a  large  degree 

"Though  art  I  hate  to  hamper; 
"For  twenty-one  thousand  conservative  bucks 
"You  painted  a  radical.  I  say  shucks. 


"I  never  could  rent  the  offices — 

"The  capitalistic  offices. 
"For  this,  as  you  know,  is  a  public  hall 
"And  people  want  doves,  or  a  tree  in  fall, 
"And  though  your  art  I  dislike  to  hamper, 
"1  owe  a  little  to  God  and  Gramper, 

"And  after  all, 

"It's  my  wall  .  .  ." 

"We'll  see  if  it  is,"  said  Rivera. 

COMMUTER 

Commuter — one  who  spends  his  life 
In  riding  to  and  from  his  wife; 
A  man  who  shaves  and  takes  a  train 
And  then  rides  back  to  shave  again. 


From  The  New  Yorker  Boo,\  oj  Verse,  copyright  1935  by  the 
F.  R.  Publishing  Corporation.  By  permission  of  Harcourt,  Brace  and 
Company,  lac,  New  York. 
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BOHEMIA 

Authors  and  actors  and  artists  and  such 
Never  know  nothing,  and  never  know  much. 
Sculptors  and  singers  and  diose  of  dieir  kidney 
Tell  their  affairs  from  Seattle  to  Sydney. 
Playwrights  and  poets  and  such  horses'  necks 
Start  off  from  anywhere,  end  up  at  sex. 
Diarists,  critics,  and  similar  roe 
Never  say  nothing,  and  never  say  no. 
People  Who  Do  Things  exceed  my  endurance; 
God,  for  a  man  who  solicits  insurance! 

INDIAN  SUMMER 

In  youth,  it  was  a  way  I  had 

To  do  my  best  to  please, 
And  change,  with  every  passing  lad, 

To  suit  his  theories. 

But  now  I  know  the  things  I  know, 

And  do  the  tilings  I  do; 
And  if  you  do  not  like  me  so, 

To  hell,  my  love,  with  you! 


From  Not  So  Deep  As  a  Well  by  Dorothy  Parker.  Copyright,  1926, 
1928,  1931,  1936,  by  Dorothy  Parker.  Sy  permission  of  the  publishers. 
Thi."  Viking  Press,  Inc.,  New  York. 
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Arthur  Guiterman 

ON  THE  VANITY  OF  EARTHLY 
GREATNESS 

The  tusks  that  clashed  in  mighty  brawls 
Of  mastodons,  are  billiard  balls. 

The  sword  of  Charlemagne  the  Just 
Is  ferric  oxide,  known  as  rust. 

The  grizzly  bear  whose  potent  hug 
Was  feared  by  all,  is  now  a  rug. 

Great  Caesar's  bust  is  on  the  shelf, 
And  I  don't  feel  so  well  myself! 


Taken  from  Gaily  the  Troubadour  by  Arthur  Guitermao,  published 
and  copyrighted  by  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York. 


Morns  Bishop 


ESCHATOLOGY 

I  have  no  care  for  Systematic  Theology, 
But  oh,  the  recurrent  hour  of  bile  that  brings 
Fainness  for  specialization  in  Eschatology 
(Greek,  you  recall,  for  study  of  all  Last  Things!). 

Come,  day  when  die  wealth  of  the  world  is  less  than 

tuppence, 
The  seas  unfretted,  and  the  monuments  down, 
When  the  proud  have  got  their  ultimate  come-uppance, 
And  on  the  seventh  New  York  the  sand  lies  brown; 

And  all  my  sloth  and  failure,  all  my  passion 
One  with  the  sorrows  of  the  Gaul  and  Goth, 
And  all  our  fireproof  homes  are  burnt  and  ashen, 
And  in  the  moth-proof  closet  dwells  the  moth; 

And  every  most  unspeakable  thing  is  spoken, 
And  rust  is  in  the  unrusting  pipes  of  brass, 
And  all  unbreakable  things  at  last  arc  broken, 
Shatter'd  the  non-shatterable  glass. 
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Ogden  Nash 

THE  THREE  LITTLE  CHRISTMAS  CAROLS 

Once  upon  a  time  there  was  a  nasty  old  man  named 

Scrooge  whom  nobody  loved  or  wanted, 
And  it  seems  that  he  was  haunted, 
And  brandy  is  the  spirit  of  the  grape  and  rye  is  the 

spirit  of  rye  and  Scotch  is  the  spirit  of  barley, 
And  the  ghost  that  haunted  Scrooge  was  the  spirit  of  a 

man  named  Marley, 
And  in  the  days  before  Marley  was  a  ghost,  he  and 

Scrooge  had  been  partners  and  as  thick  as  the 

former  Crown  Prince  and  the  former  Kaiser, 
Because  each  of  them  was  a  miser, 
And  they  were  unpopular  with  many 
Because  they  skinned  every  flint  and  pinched  every 

penny. 
Now,  at  the  time  the  story  opens,  Marley  had  been  dead 

for  seven  years, 
But  Scrooge,  when  he  thought  about  riim,  didn't  give 

way  to  tears, 
And  he  didn't  have  spots  before  the  eyes  or  sinking 

spells  or  fits  of  dizziness, 
Because  he  was  rather  pleased  than  otherwise,  because 

he  had  inherited  the  business, 
And  the  old  firm  was  even  better  off  than  before  Marley 

got  his  come-uppance, 
Because  where  Marley  had  pinched  a  penny,  Scrooge 

pinched  tuppence. 
So  one  Christmas  Eve  Scrooge  was  sitting  in  his  office 

sourly  revelling  in  his  miserly  proclivities, 
And  he  not  only  stayed  there  himself  but  made  his 

clerk  stay  there  too,  although  everybody  else  in  the 

city  of  London  was  making  ready  for  their  Christ- 
mas festivities, 
And  when  his  nephew  came  to  invite  him  to  Christmas 

dinner  and  wished  him  a  Merry  Christmas,  he  pre- 
tended not  to  hear  it, 
And  then  he  said  a  lot  of  harsh  things  about  Christmas 

in  general,  and  particularly  about  the  Christmas 

spirit, 
And  when  he  finally  gave  the  next  day,  which  was 

Christmas,  off  to  his  clerk,  who  was  Bob  Cratchit, 
He  did  it  with  the  graciousness  of  a  man  chopping  one 

of  his  own  fingers  off  with  a  hatchet, 
And  eventually  he  growled  his  way  home  to  his  lair, 

winch  was  the  top  of  a  warehouse,  where  he  lived 

all  by  himself, 
And  instead  of  thinking  about  Christmas,  he  thought 

about  pelf, 
And  he  sipped  a  little  gruel, 
And  he  economized  on  fuel. 
My  gracious,  but  wasn't  he  a  grim,  grisly,  disagreeable 

old  relic! 
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Even  his  best  friends,  of  whom  he  had  none,  would 
hardly  presume  to  call  him  angelic. 

Suddenly  in  walked  the  ghost  of  Jacob  Marley, 

And  he  didn't  welcome  it,  but  it  said  it  wanted  to  have 
a  parley. 

But  Scrooge  was  inhospitable  to  the  wraith, 

And  said  that  it  was  just  something  he  had  eaten,  no 
doubt,  and  in  it  he  had  no  faith, 

But  finally  the  ghost  convinced  him  that  it  really  was  a 
ghost  with  a  wealth  of  gruesome  detail  and  anec- 
dote, 

And  then  wasn't  he  a  terror-stricken  old  Scrooge, 
though  his  icy  nature  did  not  ordinarily  on  panic 
dote, 

Because  the  ghost  told  him  that  since  its  death  its  life 
had  been  abysmal, 

And  was  constandy  growing  more  and  more  dismal, 

And  Scrooge  looked  more  and  more  horrible  and  cadav- 
erous 

As  he  heard  about  all  the  awful  things  that  happen  to 
the  ghosts  of  people  whose  lives  were  given  up  to 
avarice, 

And  indeed  I  think  that  even  the  Spartans  at  Thermop- 
ylae 

Would  have  quailed  to  learn  the  ghasdy  fate  of  people 
who  do  not  celebrate  Christmas  properly, 

So  then  the  ghost  told  him  that  some  very  important 
spirits  indeed  were  coming  to  see  him  and  they 
would  come  in  three  installments,  like  a  story  being 
serialized, 

And  then  the  ghost  floated  out  the  window  and  de- 
materialized, 

And  it  is  a  wonder  that  Scrooge  got  to  bed  without 
bursting  a  blood  vessel  or  straining  a  ligament, 

Because  he  was  in  quite  a  predicament. 

Well,  his  naturally  frigid  blood  ran  colder  and  colder, 

And  he  kept  wanting  to  do  what  is  very  difficult  to  do 
when  you  are  lying  in  bed,  and  that  is  to  look  over 
your  shoulder, 

And  he  certainly  was  sorry  that  he  had  no  mother  to 
guide  him, 

And  suddenly,  there  was  the  first  important  spirit 
standing  beside  him, 

And  that  was  the  Spirit  of  Christmas  Past,  and  it  staged 
a  spectacle  as  good  as  any  ever  produced  by  Cecil 
B.  De  Mille  or  Adolph  Zukor, 
Showing  him  the  kind  of  Christmas  he  used  to  have 

before  he  became  absorbed  in  lucre, 
And  next  came  the  Spirit  of  Christmas  Present, 
And  it  staged  another  spectacle,  which  convinced  him 
that  everybody  was  having  a  very  jolly  Christmas 
without  him  and  he  was  only  cutting  off  his  nose  to 
spite  his  face  by  acting  unpleasant, 
And  then  came  the  last  spirit,  and  it  said  he  had  to 


guess  whether  it  was  the  ghost  of  Hamlet's  father 
or  Banquo's  ghost  or  the  ghost  of  Julius  Caesar, 

But  anyhow  if  he  didn't  do  something  about  Christmas 
right  away,  he  would  come  to  a  bad  end  as  sure  as 
his  name  was  Ebenezer, 

And  then  all  the  three  spirits  danced  around  the  caul- 
dron and  chanted 

Double,  double  toil  and  trouble;  fire  burn,  and  cauldron 
bubble. 

And  anybody  here  who  doesn't  hurry  up  and  get  some 
Christmas  spirit  is  going  to  get  into  trouble, 

So  Scrooge  said  he  certainly  would,  but  he  would  like  to 
get  some  sleep  now,  and  he  thanked  them  for  their 
warning, 

And  he  was  a  different  man  when  he  woke  up  on 
Christmas  morning, 

And  he  sent  Tiny  Tim  a  turkey  and  subscribed  to 
charities  and  raised  Bob  Cratchit's  salary  from  fif- 
teen shillings  a  week  to  sixteen  and  went  and  had 
dinner  with  his  nephew  and  generally  behaved  like 
a  prince. 

And  he  never  pinched  any  more  pennies  or  skinned  any 
more  flints. 

So  remember,  everybody,  that  you  will  be  gladder  but 
wiser 

If  you  stop  being  a  miser, 

And  I  hope  none  of  us  here  will  have  to  be  haunted 
by  ghosts  to  remind  us  that  Christmas  is  a  specially 
nice  time  to  be  alive, 

And  I  wish  you  all  a  very  merry  one,  and  a  very  happy 

*935- 

Persis  Greely  Anderson 

THE  THINKER 
I  think  of  such  absorbing  things 

As  I  go  walking  down  the  street. 
I  think  how  water  snakes  have  died 

To  decorate  my  pointed  feet. 

I  think  how  I  have  set  to  work 

The  iron  wheels  of  industry, 
I  think  how  frazzled  silkworms  toil 

That  I  may  have  pink  lingerie. 

For  me  the  goldsmith  learns  his  craft, 
For  me  the  ox  and  lamb  have  bled, 

For  me  the  silver  wheat  goes  down 
To  fill  my  crying  mouth  with  bread; 

And  seven  little  jungle  cats 
Laid  down  their  lives  the  other  day 

That  I  might  have  a  striped  coat, 
So  you  would  cock  one  eye  my  way. 


From  The  New  Yorker  Book  of  Verse,  copyright  1935  by  the 
F.  R.  Publishing  Corporation.  By  permission  of  Harcourt,  Brace  and 
Company,  Inc.,  New  York. 


Kenneth  Fearinj 


Kenneth  Fearing  (1902-  )  was  born  in  Illinois  and  educated  at  Wis- 
consin. His  poetry  represents  an  attempt  to  describe  contemporary  social 
phenomena  in  a  fresh  poetic  language  forged*  from  public  media  of  expression 
like  advertising,  the  radio,  and  the  idiom,  slang  and  rhythm  of  street  conver- 
sation. This  language  is  calculated  not  only  to  be  "suitable"'  to  his  subject  mat- 
ter, but  also  to  speak  clearly  and  directly  to  die  reader.-  Among  his  books  are 
Angel  Arms,  Poems,  and  Dead  Reckoning  (poetry),  and  The  Hospital  (a 
novel). 


AS  THE  FUSE  BURNS  DOWN 

What  will  you  do,  when  the  phone  rings,  and  they  say 

to  you:  What  will  you  do? 
What  will  you  say,  when  the  sun  lights  the  avenue 

again,  and  the  battle  monument  still  reads: 

These  dead  did  not  die  in  vain? 
When_night  returns,  when  the  clock  strikes  one, 

the  clock  strikes,  two,  three,  four,  when  the 

city  sleeps,  awakes,  when  day  returns,  what 

will  you  say,  feel,  believe,  do. . 

Do  with- the  culture  found  in  a  tabloid,  what  can  be 
done  with  a  Lydia  Pinkha'm  ad? 

What  reply  can  you  give  to  a  pawnclerk's  decent 
bid  for  your  silverware? 

Flow  are  you  to  be  grateful  as  "Thrift"  glares  out 
across  the  ghetto  night;  reassured,  as  the  leg- 
less, sightless  one  extends  his  cup;  who  can  be 
surprised,  why,  how,  as  the  statesman  speaks 
for  peace  and  moves  for  war? 

Then,. when  they ."tell  you  the  executioner  does  the 
best  that  he  can,  what  can  you  say?  What 
then? 

Or  they  come  to  you,  as  human  fingers  comb  the  city's 
refuse,  and  say,  look,  you  have  been  saved; 

when  they  tell  you,  see,  you  were  right,  and  it  is  the 
day  the  utilities  evidence  has  been  destroyed; 

as  the  state  is  saved  again,  three  dead,  six  shot,  and 
they  tell  you,  look,  you  have  survived,  the  re- 
ward is  yours,  you  have  v/on — what  then? 
What  then? 

What  will  you  say  and  where  will  you  turn? 

What  will  you  do?  What  will  you  do?  What  will 
you  do? 

DIRGE 

1-2-3  was  the  number  he  played  but  today  the  number 
came  3-2-1; 
bought  his  Carbide  at  30  and  it  went  to  29;  had  the 
favorite  at  Bowie  but  the  track  was  slow— 


O,  executive  type,  would  you  like  to  drive  a  floating 
power,  knee-action,  silk-upholstered  six?  Wed 
a  Hollywood  star?  Shoot  the  course  in  58? 
Draw  to  the  ace,  king,  jack? 
O,  fellow  with  a  will  who  won't  take  no,  watch  out 
for  three  cigarettes  on  the  same,  single  match; 
O,  democratic  voter  born  in  August  under 
Mars,  beware  of  liquidated  rails — 

Denouement  to  denouement,  he  took  a  personal  pride  in 
the  certain,  certain  way  he  lived  his  own, 
private  life, 
.but  nevertheless,  they  shut  off  his  gas;  nevertheless, 
the  bank  foreclosed;  nevertheless,  the  landlord 
called;  nevertheless,  the  radio  broke. 

And  twelve  o'clock  arrived  just  once  too  often, 

just  the  .same  he  wore  one  grey  tweed  suit,  bought 
one   straw   hat,   drank   one   straight   Scotch, 
walked  one  short '  step,  took  one  long  look, 
drew  one  deep  breath, 
just  one  too  many, 

And  wow  he  died  as  wow  he  lived, 

going  whop  to  die  office  and  blooie  home  to  sleep 

and  biff  got  married  and  bam  had  children 

and  oof  sot  fired, 
zowie  did  he  live  and  zowie  did  he  die, 

With  who  the  hell  are  you  at  the  corner  of  his  casket, 
and  where  the  hell  we  going  on  the  right-hand 
silver  knob,  and  who  the  hell  cares  walking 
second  from  the  end  with  an  American  Beauty 
wreath  from  why  the  hell  not, 

Very  much  missed  by  the  circulation  staff  of  the  New 
York  Evening  Post;  deeply,  deeply  mourned 
by  the  B.M.T., 

Wham,  Mr.  Roosevelt;  pow,  Sears  Roebuck;  awk,  big 
clipper;  bop,  summer  rain; 
bong,  Mr.,  bong,  Mr,,  bong,  Mr.,  bong. 


From  Poems,  published  by  Dynamo,  New  York,  1935. 
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W.  H.  Auden 


W.  H.  Auden  (1907-  )  was  born  at  York,  educated  p.t  Oxford,  has 
travelled  widely  and  now  lives  in  the  United  States.  He  was  the  earliest  and 
is  still  perhaps  the  best  known  of  the  younger  generation  of  English  poets,  who 
are  preoccupied  in  their  poems  with  the  state  of  contemporary  society.  Auden's 
first  work,  though  brilliant,  was  somewhat  obscure;  more  recently,  however, 
his  writing  has  gained  in  solidity  and  simplicity.  Among  his  books  are  Poems, 
On  This  Island,  and  Another  Time  (poetry),  and  several  verse  plays,  one  of 
which  is  The  Dog  Beneath  the  S\in. 


REFUGEE  BLUES 

Say  this  city  has  ten  million  souls; 
Some  are  living  in  mansions,  some  are  living  in  holes, 
Yet  there's  no  place  for  us,  my  dear,  yet  there's  no  place 
for  us. 

Once  v/e  had  a  country  and  we  thought  it  fair; 
Look  in  the  atlas  and  you'll  find  it  there. 
We  cannot  go  there  now,  my  dear,  we  cannot  go  thpre 
now. 

In  the  village  churchyard  there  grows  an  old  yew; 
Every  spring  it  flowers  anew. 

Old  passports  can't  do  that,  my  dear,  old  passports  c^n't 
do  that. 

The  Consul  banged  the  table  and  said, 

"If  you've  got  no  passport,  you're  officially  dead." 

But  we  are  still  alive,  my  dear,  but  we  are  still  alive. 

Went  to  a  Committee;  they  offered  me  a  chair, 
Asked  me  politely  to  return  next  year, 
But  where  shall  we  go  today,  my  dear,  where  shall  we 
go  today? 

Came  to  a  public  meeting;  the  speaker  stood  up  and 

said, 
"If  we  let  them  in,  they  will  steal  our  daily  bread." 
He  was  talking  of  you  and  me,  my  dear,  he  was  talking 

of  you  and  me. 

Thought  I  heard  the  thunder,  rumbling  in  the  sky. 
It  was  Hitler  over  Europe,  saying,  "They  must  die.'' 
O  we  were  in  his  mind,  my  dear,  O  we  were  in  Ibis 
mind. 

Saw  a  poodle  wearing  a  jacket,  fastened  with  a  pin; 
Saw  a  dcor  open  and  a  cat  let  in. 


From  Another  Time,  copyright,  1940,  by  W.  H.  Auden.  Reprinted 
by  permission  of  the  publishers,  Random  House,  Inc.,  New  Yorfe 


But  they  weren't  German  Jews,  my  dear,  but  they 
weren't  German  Jews. 

Went  down  to  the  harbor  and  stood  upon  the  quay; 
Saw  the  fish  swimming  as  if  they  were  free, 
Only  ten  feet  away,  my  dear,  only  ten  feet  away. 

Walked  into  a  wood;  saw  the  birds  in  the  trees, 
They  had  no  politicians  and  sang  at  their  ease. 
They  weren't  the  human  race,  my  dear,  they  weren't 
the  human  race. 

Dreamt  I  saw  a  building  with  a  thousand  floors, 
A  thousand  windows,  and  a  thousand  doors, 
Not  one  of  them  was  ours,  my  dear,  not  one  of  them 
was  ours. 

Ran  down  to.  the  station  to  catch  the  express; 
Asked  for  two  tickets  to  Happiness, 
But  every  coach  was  full,  my  dear,^  but  every  coach  was 
full. 

Stood  on  a  great  plain  in  the  falling  snow; 

Ten  thousand  soldiers  marched  to  and  fro 

Looking  for  you  and  me,  my  dear,  looking  for  you 

and  me. 


SEPTEMBER  I,  1939 

I  sit  in  one  of  the  dives 

On  Fifty-Second  Street 

Uncertain  and  afraid. 

As  the  clever  hopes  expire 

Of  a  low  dishonest  decade: 

Waves  of  anger  and  fear 

Circulate  over  the  bright 

And  darkened  lands  of  the  earth, 

Obsessing  our  private  lives; 

The  unmentionable  odour  of  death 

Offends  the  September^  night. 
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POETRY 


Accurate  scholarship  can 

Unearth  the  whole  offence 

From  Luther  until  now 

That  has  driven  a  culture  mad, 

Find  what  occurred  at  Linz, 

What  huge  imago  made 

A  psychopathic  god: 

I  and  the  public  know 

What  all  schoolchildren  learn, 

Those  to  whom  evil  is  done 

Do  evil  in  return. 


The  windiest  militant  trash 
Important  Persons  shout 
Is  not  so  crude  as  our  wish: 
What  mad  Nijinsky  wrote 
About  Diaghilev 
Is  true  of  the  normal  heart; 
For  the  error  bred  in  the  bone 
Of  each  woman  and  each  man 
Craves  what  it  cannot  have, 
Not  universal  love 
But  to  be  loved  alone. 


Exiled  Thucydides  knew 
All  that  a  speech  can  say 
About  Democracy, 
And  what  dictators  do, 
The  elderly  rubbish  diey  talk 
To  an  apathetic  grave; 
Analysed  all  in  his  book, 
The  enlightenni':  -t  driven  away, 
The  habit-forming  pain, 
Mismanagement  and  grief: 
We  must  suffer  them  all  again. 

Into  this  neutral  air 

Where  blind  skyscrapers  use 

Their  full  height  to  proclaim 

The  strength  of  Collective  Man, 

Each  language  pours  its  vain 

Competitive  excuse: 

But  who  can  live  for  long 

In  an  euphoric  dream ; 

Out  of  the  mirror  they  stare, 

Imperialism's  face 

And  the  international  wrong. 

Faces  along  the  bar 

Cling  to  their  average  day: 

The  lights  must  never  go  out, 

The  music  must  always  play, 

All  the  conventions  conspire 

To  make  this  fort  assume 

The  furniture  of  home; 

Lest  we  should  see  where  we  are, 

Lost  in  a  haunted  wood, 

Children  afraid  of  the  night 

Who  have  never  been  happy  or  good. 


From  the  conservative  dark 

Into  the  ethical  life 

The  dense  commuters  come, 

Repeating  their  morning  vow; 

"I  will  be  true  to  the  wife, 

I'll  concentrate  more  on  my  work," 

And  helpless  governors  wake 

To  resume  their  compulsory  game: 

Who  can  release  them  now, 

Who  can  reach  the  deaf, 

Who  can  speak  for  the  dumb? 

All  I  have  is  a  voice 

To  undo  the  folded  lie, 

The  romantic  He  in  the  brain 

Of  the  sensual  man-in-the-street 

And  the  lie  of  Authority 

Whose  buildings  grope  the  sky: 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  the  State 

And  no  one  exists  alone; 

Hunger  allows  no  choice 

To  the  citizen  or  the  police; 

We  must  love  one  another  or  die. 

Defenceless  under  the  night 
Our  world  in  stupour  lies; 
Yet,  dotted  everywhere, 
Ironic  points  of  light 
Flash  out  wherever  the  Just 
Exchange  their  messages: 
May  I,  composed  like  them 
Of  Eros  and  of  dust, 
Beleaguered  by  the  same 
Negation  and  despair, 
Show  an  affirming  flame. 


Stephen  Spender 

Stephen  Spender  (1909-  )  was  born  in  England,  and  educated  at  Ox- 
ford. He  left  the  university,  however,  without  taking  his  degree.  After  several 
years  of  travel  and  residence  abroad,  chiefly  in  Germany,  he  setded  down  to 
live  in  England.  His  work,  like  that  of  his  contemporaries,  is  largely  con- 
cerned with  contemporary  society.  Among  his  books  are  Poems,  Vienna,  and 
The  Still  Centre  (poetry),  The  Destructive  Element  (criticism),  and  The  Burn- 
ing Cactus  (short  stories). 


OH  YOUNG  MEN  OH  YOUNG  COMRADES 

Oh  young  men  oh  young  comrades 

it  is  too  late  now  to  stay  in  those  houses 

your  fathers  built  where  they  built  you  to  build  to  breed 

money  on  money  it  is  too  late 

to  make  or  even  to  count  what  has  been  made 

Count  rather  those  fabulous  possessions 

which  begin  with  your  body  and  your  fiery  soul : — 

the  hairs  on  your  head  and  the  muscles  extending 

In  ranges  with  their  lakes  across  your  limbs 

Count  your  eyes  as  jewels  and  your  valued  sex 

then  count  the  sun  and  the  innumerable  coined  light 

sparkling  on  waves  and  spangled  under  trees 

It  is  too  late  to  stay  in  great  houses  where  the  ghosts 

are  prisoned 
— those  ladies  like  flies  perfect  in  amber 
those  financiers  like  fossils  of  bones  in  coal. 
Oh  comrades,  step  beautifully  from  the  solid  wall 
advance  to  rebuild  and  sleep  with  friend  on  hill 
advance  to  rebel  and  remember  what  you  have 
no  ghost  ever  had,  immured  in  his  hall. 


MOVING  THROUGH  THE  SILENT 
CROWD 

Moving  through  the  silent  crowd 
Who  stand  behind  dull  cigarettes 
These  men  who  idle  in  the  road, 
I  have  the  sense  of  falling  light. 

They  lounge  at  corners  of  the  street 
And  greet  friends  with  a  shrug  of  shoulder, 
And  turn  their  empty  pockets  out, 
The  cynical  gestures  of  the  poor. 
Now  they've  no  work,  like  better  men 
Who  sit  at  desks  and  take  much  pay 
They  sleep  long  nights  and  rise  at  ten 
To  watch  the  hours  that  drain  away. 


From  Poems  by  Stephen  Spender.  By  permission  of  the  publishers, 
Random  House,  Inc.,  New  York. 


I'm  jealous  of  the  weeping  hours 

They  stare  through  with  such  hungry  eyes. 

I'm  haunted  by  these  images, 

I'm  haunted  by  their  emptiness. 

THE  EXPRESS 

After  the  first  powerful  plain  manifesto 

The  black  statement  of  pistons,  without  more  fuss 

But  gliding  like  a  queen,  she  leaves  the  station. 

Without  bowing  and  with  restrained  unconcern 

She  passes  the  houses  which  humbly  crowd  outside, 

The  gasworks  and  at  last  the  heavy  page 

Of  death,  printed  by  gravestones  in  the  cemetery. 

Beyond  the  town  there  lies  the  open  country 

Where,  gathering  speed,  she  acquires  mystery, 

The  luminous  self-possession  of  ships  on  ocean. 

It  is  now  she  begins  to  sing — at  first  quite  low 

Then  loud,  and  at  last  with  a  jazzy  madness — 

The  song  of  her  whisde  screaming  at  curves, 

Of  deafening  tunnels,  brakes,  innumerable  bolts. 

And  always  light,  aerial,  underneath 

Goes  the  elate  metre  of  her  wheels. 

Steaming  through  metal  landscape  on  her  lines 

She  plunges  new  eras  of  wild  happiness 

Where  speed  throws  up  strange  shapes,  broad  curves 

And  parallels  clean  like  the  steel  of  guns. 

At  last,  further  than  Edinburgh,  or  Rome, 

Beyond  the  crest  of  the  world,  she  reaches  night 

Where  only  a  low  streamline  brightness 

Of  phosphorus  on  the  tossing  hills  is  white. 

Ah,  like  a  comet  through  flame  she  moves  entranced 

Wrapt  in  her  music  no  bird  song,  no,  nor  bough 

Breaking  with  honey  buds,  shall  ever  equal. 

THE  FUNERAL 

Death  is  another  milestone  on  their  way. 

With  laughter  on  their  lips  and  with  winds  blowing 

round  them 
They  record  simply 
How  this  one  excelled  all  others  in  making  driving 

belts. 
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This  is  festivity,  it  is  the  time  o£  statistics 

When  they  record  what  one  unit  contributed: 

They  are  glad  as  they  lay  him  back  in  the  earth 

And  thank  him  for  what  he  gave  them. 

They  walk  home  remembering  the  straining  red  Sags, 

And  with  pennons  of  song  still  fluttering  through  their 

blcod 
They  speak  of  the  world  state 
With  its  towns  like  brain-centres  and  its  pulsing  arteries. 

They  think  how  one  life  hums,  revolves  and  toils, 
One  cog  in  a  golden  and  singing  hive: 

Like  spark  from  fire,  its  task  happily  achieved, 
It  falls  away  quietly. 

No  more  are  they  haunted  by  the  individual  grief 
Nor  the  crocodile  tears  of  European  genius, 
The  decline  of  a  culture 

Mourned  by  scholars  who  dream  of  the  ghosts  of  Greek 
boys. 


I  THINK  CONTINUALLY  OF  THOSE  WHO 
WERE  TRULY  GREAT 

I  think  continually  of  those  who  were  truly  great. 

Who,  from  die  womb,  remembered  the  soul's  history 

Through  corridors  of  light  where  the  hours  are  suns 

Endless  and  singing.  Whose  lovely  ambition 

Was  that  their  lips,  still  touched  with  fire, 

Should  tell  of  the  Spirit  clothed  from  head  to  foot  in 

song. 
And  who  hoarded  from  the  Spring  branches 
The  desires  falling  across  their  bodies  like  blossoms. 

What  is  precious  is  never  to  forget 
The  essential  delight  of  the  blood  drawn  from  ageless 
springs 


Breaking  through  rocks  in  worlds  before  our  earth. 

Never  .to  deny  its  pleasure  in  the  morning  simple  light 

Nor  its  grave  evening  demand  for  love. 
Never  to  allow  gradually  die  traffic  to  smother 
With  noise  and  fog  the  flowering  of  the  spirit. 

Near  the  snow,  near  the  sun,  in  the  highest  fields 

See  how  these  names  are  feted  by  the  waving  grass 

And  by  the  streamers  of  white  cloud 

And  whispers  of  wind  in  the  listening  sky. 

The  names  of  those  who  in  their  lives  fought  for  life 

Who  wore  at  their  hearts  the  fire's  centre. 

Bom  of  the  sun  they  travelled  a  short  while  towards 

the  sun, 
And  left  the  vivid  air  signed  with  their  honour. 


!  HEAR  THE  CRIES  OF  EVENING 

I  hear  the  cries  of  evening,  while  the  paw 

Of  dark  creeps  up  the  turf; 

Sheep's  bleating,  swaying  gull's  cry,  the  rook's  caw, 

The  hammering  surf. 

I  am  inconstant  yet  this  constancy 
Of  natural  rest  twangs  at  my  heart; 
Town-bred,  I  feel  the  roots  of  each  earth-cry 
Tear  me  apart. 

These  are  the  creakings  of  the  dusty  day 
When  the  dog  night  bites  sharp, 
These  fingers  grip  my  soul  and  tear  away 
And  pluck  me  like  a  harp. 

I  feel  this  huge  sphere  turn,  the  great  wheel  sing 
While  beasts  move  to  their  ease; 
Sheep's  love,  gull's  peace — I  feel  my  chattering 
Uncared  by  these. 
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Just  as  he  allowed  himself  to  sink  gloomily  into  the 
deep  brown  leather  chair  by  the  fireplace,  reflect- 
ing, "Here  I  am  again,  confound  it — why  do  I 
come  here?" — she  came  swishing  into  the  room,  rising, 
as  she  always  did,  curiously  high  on  her  toes.  She  was 
smiling  delightedly,  almost  voraciously;  the  silver  scarf 
suited  enchantingly  her  pale  Botticelli  face. 

"How  nice  of  you  to  come,  Harry!"  she  said. 

"How  nice  of  you  to  ask  me,  Gertrude!" 

"Nice  of  me?  ...  Not  a  bit  of  it.  Self-indulgent" 

"Well 1" 

"Well." 

She  sat  down,  crossing  her  knees  self-consciously;  self- 
consciously she  allowed  the  scarf  to  slip  half-way  down 
her  arms.  It  was  curious,  the  way  she  had  of  looking  at 
him:  as  if  she  would  like  to  eat  him — curious  and  dis- 
turbing. She  reminded  him  of  the  wolf  grandmother 
in  "Little  Red  Riding-Hood."  She  was  always  smiling 
at  him  in  this  odd,  greedy  manner — showing  her  sharp, 
faultless  teeth,  her  eyes  incredibly  and  hungrily  bright. 
It  was  her  way — wasn't  it? — of  letting  him  know  that 
she  took  an  interest,  a  deep  interest,  in  him.  And  why 
on  earth  shouldn't  she,  as  the  widow  of  his  best  friend? 

"Well,"  she  again  repeated,  "and  have  you  seen  May 
lately?"  She  gave  him  this  time  a  slower  smile,  a  smile 
fust  a  litde  restrained;  a  smile,  as  it  were,  of  friendly  in- 
quisition. As  he  hesitated,  in  the  face  of  this  abrupt 
attack  (an  attack  which  was  familiar  between  them,  and 
which  he  had  expected  and  desired),  she  added,  with 
obvious  insincerity,  an  insincerity  which  was  candidly 
conscious:  "Not  that  I  want  to  pry  into  your  personal 
affairs!" 

"Oh,  not  in  the  least.  ...  I  saw  her  last  night." 

"Where?  At  her  apartment?" 

"How  sly  you  are!  ...  Yes,  after  dinner.  We  dined  at 
the  Raleigh,  and  had  a  dance  or  two,  Good  Lord,  how  I 
hate  these  fox-trots!  . . .  Then  went  back  and  played  the 
phonograph.  She  had  some  new  Beethoven.  .  .  .  Lovely 
stuff." 

"Wash?" 

She  lowered  her  lids  at  him — it  was  her  basilisk  ex- 
pression. As  he  met  it,  tentatively  smiling,  he  expe- 
rienced a  glow  of  pleasure.  What  a  relief  it  was  to  sink 
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comfortably  into  this  intimacy!  to  submit  to  this  search- 
ing, and  yet  somehow  so  reassuring,  invasion!  He  knew 
this  was  only  the  beginning,  and  that  she  would  go  on. 
She  would  spare  nothing.  She  was  determined  to  get  at 
the  bottom  of  things.  She  would  drag  out  every  detail. 
And  this  was  precisely  what  he  wanted  her  to  do — it  was 
precisely  for  this  that  he  felt  a  delighted  apprehension. 

"And  I  suppose,"  she  continued,  "she  told  you  about 
our  lunch  together?  For  of  course  she  tells  you  every- 
thing." 

"Not  everything,  no.  But  she  did  mention  it. ...  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  she  was  rather  guarded  about  it.  You 
didn't  hurt  her  feelings  in  some  way — did  you?" 

There  was  a  pause.  The  fire  gave  a  muffled  sap- 
explosion,  a  soft  explosion  muffled  in  ashes;  and  they 
looked  at  each  other  for  rather  a  long  time  with  eyes 
fixedly  and  unwaveringly  friendly.  She  smiled  again, 
she  smiled  still,  and  began  drawing  the  sheer  bright  scarf 
to  and  fro  across  her  shoulders,  slowly  and  luxuriatingly. 
She  was  devilish  attractive:  but  decidedly  less  attractive 
than  devilish.  Or  was  this  to  do  her  an  injustice?  For 
she  was  honest — oh,  yes,  she  was  appallingly  honest; 
always  so  brutally  outspoken,  and  so  keenly  interested  in 
his  welfare. 

"If  I  did,  I  didn't  mean  to,"  she  murmured,  letting  her 
eyes  drop.  "Or  did  I  mean  to?  ...  Perhaps  I  did,  Harry." 

"I  thought  perhaps  you  did.  .  .  .  Why  did  you  want 
to?" 

"Why?  ...  I  don't  know.  Women  do  these  things, 
you  know." 

"You  don't  like  her." 

Hesitating,  she  threw  back  her  fair  head  against  her 
clasped  hands. 

"I  like  her,"  she  said  slowly,  and  with  an  air  of  delib- 
eration, "but  I  find  it  so  hard  to  make  out  who  she  is, 
Harry.  I  wish  she  weren't  so  reserved  with  me.  She 
never  tells  me  anything.  Not  a  blessed  thing.  Heaven 
knows  I've  tried  hard  enough  to  make  a  friend  of  her — 
haven't  I  ? — but  I  always  feel  that  she's  keeping  me  at  a 
distance,  playing  a  sort  of  game  with  me.  I  never  feel 
that  she's  natural  with  me.  Never." 

He  took  out  a  cigarette,  smoothed  it  between  his  fin- 
gers, and  lit  it. 

"I  see,"  he  said.  "And  what  was  it  you  said  that  could 
have  hurt  her?" 
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"What  was  it?  . . .  Oh,  I  don't  know,  I  suppose  it  was 
what  I  said  about  her  way  of  laughing.  I  said  I  thought 
it  was  too  controlled — that  if  she  weren't  just  playing  the 
part  of  a  polite  and  innocent  young  lady  she  would  let 
herself  go.  You  kjtow  it's  not  natural,  Harry.  And  she 
seemed  to  think  that  was  my  insidious  way  of  accusing 
her  of  hypocrisy." 

"Which  it  was." 

"Well — was  it?  ...  Perhaps  it  was." 

"Of  course  it  was.  .  .  .  Confound  it,  Gertrude— what 
did  you  want  to  do  that  for?  You  know  she's  horribly 
sensitive.  And  I  don't  see  how  you  think  that  kind  of 
thing  will  make  her  like  you!" 

He  felt  himself  frowning  as  he  looked  at  her.  She 
was  swinging  her  crossed  knee.  She  was  looking  back 
at  him  honestly — oh,  so  very  honesdy — her  long  green 
eyes  so  wide  open  with  candor — and  yet,  as  he  always 
did,  he  couldn't  help  feeling  that  she  was  very  deep.  She 
was  kind  to  him,  she  was  forever  thinking  of  his  inter- 
ests, first  and  foremost;  and  yet,  just  the  same 

"It  was  just  a  moment  of  exasperation,  that  was  all. 
. .  .  Hang  it,  Harry!  It  infuriates  me  to  think  that  she's 
playing  that  sort  of  game  with  you.  You're  too  nice,  and 
too  guileless,  to  have  that  sort  of  thing  done  to  you." 

Smiling — smiling — smiling.  That  serpentine  Botticelli 
smile,  which  had  something  timid  in  it,  and  something 
wistful,  but  also  something  intensely  cruel. 

"Don't  you  worry  about  me." 

"But  I  do  worry  about  you!  Why  shouldn't  I  worry 
about  you?  .  . .  Good  Lord!  If  I  didn't,  v/ho  would?  . . . 
I'm  perfectly  sure  May  doesn't." 

She  emphasized  this  bitter  remark  by  getting  up;  mov- 
ing, with  that  funny  long  stride  of  hers  (which  was 
somehow  so  much  too  long  for  her  length  of  leg),  to 
the  fireplace.  She  took  a  cigarette  from  the  filigree  sil- 
ver box  on  the  mantelpiece  and  lifted  it  to  her  mouth. 
But  then  she  changed  her  mind  and  flung  the  cigarette 
viol  end  y  into  the  fire, 

"Hang  it,"  she  said,  "what  do  I  want  a  cigarette  for? 
.  .  .  /  don't  want  a  cigarette." 

She  stood  with  one  slipper  on  the  fender,  staring 
downward  into  the  flames.  It  was  odd,  the  effect  she 
produced  upon  him:  a  tangle  of  obscure  feelings  in  con- 
flict. There  were  moments,  he  was  sure,  when  he  thor- 
oughly detested  her.  She  had  the  restlessness  of  a  caged 
animal — feline,  and  voluptuous,  and  merciless.  .She 
wanted  to  protect  him,  did  she,  from  that  "designing" 
May?  But  she  also,  patently,  wanted  to  devour  him. 
Designing  May!  Good  heavens!  Think  of  considering 
poor  May,  poor  ingenuous  May,  designing!  Could  any- 
thing be  more  utterly  fantastic?  He  saw  May  as  he  had 
seen  her  the  night  before.  She  had  been  angelic — simply 
angelic.  The  way  she  had  of  looking  up  at  him  as  if 
from  the  very  bottom  of  her  soul—while  her  exquisitely 


sensitive  and  gende  face  wavered  r.o  one  side  and  down- 
ward under  the  earnestness  of  his  own  gazel  No,  he 
had  never  in  his  life  met  any  one  who  loved  so  simply 
and  deeply  and  all-surrendenngly,  or  with  so  litde 
arriere  pensee.  She  was  as  transparent  as  a  child,  and  as 
helpless.  She  gave  one  her  heart  as  innocendy  as  a  child 
might  give  one  a  flower.  Gertrude  could,  and  would, 
torture  her  unrelentingly.  Gertrude  would  riddle  her 
— Gertrude  would  tear  her  to  pieces — with  that  special 
gleaming  cruelty  which  the  sophisticated  reserve  for  the 
unsophisticated.  And  none  the  less,  as  usual,  he  felt  him- 
self to  be  powerfully  and  richly  attracted  and  stimulated 
by  Gertrude — by  her  fierceness,  her  intensity,  the 
stealthy,  wolflike  eagerness  which  animated  her  every 
movement.  He  watched  her,  and  was  fascinated.  If  he 
gave  her  the  least  chance,  wouldn't  she  simply  gobble 
him  up,  physically  and  spiritually?  Or  was  he,  perhaps, 
mistaken — and  was  ail  this  merely  a  surface  appearance, 
a  manner  without  meaning? 

"No,  I  can't  make  it  out,"  he  said,  sighing.  He  re- 
laxed, with  a  warm  feeling  of  comfort,  and  happiness,  as 
if  a  kind  of  spell,  luxurious  and  narcotic,  were  being 
exerted  over  him.  "She  isn't  at  all  what  you  think  she  is 
— if  you  really  do  think  she  is. . . .  She's  as  simple  as  a — 
primrose.  And  in  spite  of  her  self-centredness,  she  is 
fundamentally  unselfish  in  her  love  of  me.  I'm  con- 
vinced of  that." 

"My  dear  Harry!  .  .  .  You  know  nothing  about 
women." 

"Don't  I?" 

"A  primrose  I  .  .  ." 

ihe  laughed  gendy,  insinuatingly,  lingeringly,  de- 
h,  ively,  as  she  looked  downward  at  him  from  the  man- 
telpiece. She  was  delighted,  and  her  frank  delight 
charmed  him.  How  she  ate  up  that  unfortunate,  that 
highly  unfortunate,  primrose!  She  was  murderous;  but 
he  couldn't  help  feeling  that  she  had  made  something 
truly  exquisite  of  murder — as  instinctive  and  graceful  as 
a  lyric. 

"A  primrose!"  she  repeated  gaily.  "But,  of  course,  I 
see  what  you  mean.  You  are  sweet,  Harry.  But  your 
beautiful  tenderness  deserved  something  better.  She 
has,  I  know,  an  engaging  naivete  of  appearance  and 
manner.  But  surely  you  aren't  so  innocent  as  to  suppose 
that  it  isn't  practised?   Are  you?" 

"Yes  and  no.  Of  course,  what  one  calls  a  manner  is 
always,  to  some  extent,  practised.  But  if  you  mean  she 
is  insincere  with  me,  no.  She  is  perfectly  sincere.  Good 
heavens,  Gertrude,  have  I  got  to  tell  you  again  that  she's 
in  love  with  me — frightfully  in  love — as  I  am  with  her? 
One  can't  fake  love,  you  know.  And  what  on  earth 
would  she  want  to  fake  it  for — assuming  that  she 
could?" 

"That's  easy  enough.   She  wants  your  money.   She 
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wants  your  prestige.  She  wants  your  social  position — 
such  as  it  is.  She'd  give  her  eyt-teeth  to  be  married  to 
you.  whether  she  loved  you  or  not.' 

How  sharply  she  pronounced  the  word  "teeth,"  and 
with  what  a  brightening  and  widening  of  her  incom- 
parable eyes!  Really,  she  ought  to  be  in  a  zoo.  She  re- 
minded him  of  that  leopard  he  had  seen  the  other  day, 
when  he  had  gone  with  his  two  little  nieces  to  the  Bronx. 
He  had  sat  there,  in  his  cage,  so  immobile,  so  powerful, 
so  still,  so  burning  with  energy  in  his  spotted  brightness; 
and  then,  without  the  smallest  change  of  expression,  he 
had  uttered  that  indescribably  far-away  and  ethereal  lit- 
tle cry  of  nostalgic  yearning,  his  slit  eyes  fixed  mourn- 
fully on  Alison.  Good  heavens — it  had  curdled  his 
blood!  For  all  its  smallness  and  faintness  and  gentleness, 
it  had  been  a  sound  of  magnificent  power,  a  prayer  of 
supernal  depth  and  force.  Wasn't  Gertrude's  magic  of 
exactly  the  same  sort?  It  was  in  everything  she  did. 
She  was  not  beautiful,  precisely — she  was  too  abrupt, 
too  forceful,  too  sharp,  for  that.  Despite  her  grace,  and 
the  undeniable  witch-charm  of  her  face,  her  intensity 
gave  her  whole  bearing  an  odd  angularity  and  feverish- 
ness.  He  even  felt,  occasionally,  that  she  might  some 
day,  all  of  a  sudden,  go  quite  mad.  Still  stark,  staring 
mad.  Lycanthropy?  For  certainly  it  wouldn't  surprise 
one  to  hear  her  howl  like  a  wolf.  And  this  animal 
madness  in  her  spirit  was  a  part  of,  if  not  the  very  base 
of,  her  extraordinary  power  to  fascinate.  One  followed 
her  queer  evolutions  as  if  hypnotized.  If  she  entered  a 
room,  one  looked  at  no  one  else.  If  she  left  a  room,  one 
felt  as  if  one's  reason  for  being  there  had  gone. 

"I  wish  I  could  make  you  see  her  properly,"  he 
mourned,  stretching  out  his  legs  toward  the  fire. 

"Go  ahead!.,.  Try." 

"But  what's  the  use?  You  seern  determined — for 
whatever  reason — not  to  see  her." 

"Not  in  the  least.  I'd  li\e  to  believe  you — I'd  like 
nothing  better." 

"Women  will  never,  never,  never  do  justice  to  those 
members  of  their  own  sex  who  attract  men  in  the  per- 
fectly natural  way  that  May  does.  Of  course  she  attracts 
men — and  of  course  she  knows  it.  How  could  she  help 
it?  Can  the  crocus  help  it  if  the  sparrow  wants  to  tear 
her  to  pieces?  It's  not  a  trick  or  a  falsity  in  her.  She's 
as  naturally  affectionate,  and  as  guileless  in  her  affec- 
tions, and  as  undiscriminating,  I  might  add,  as  a  child 
of  six.  And  one  can  see,  with  a  little  divination,  that  she 
has  been  painfully  hurt,  over  and  over  again,  by  this 
habit  of  hers  of  wearing  her  heart  on  her  sleeve.  She 
gives  her  soul  away  forty  times  a  day,  just  out  of  sheer 
generosity,  just  because  she  has  such  a  capacity  for  love; 
and  she  is  rewarded  by  a  suspicious  world  with  jeers  and 
mud.  That's  always  the  way  it  is.  The  counterfeit  makes 
its  way.  And  the  genuine  is  spat  upon." 


"How  tactful  you  are  to  me!" 

"Aren't  I!" 

"I  distrust,  profoundly,  that  madonna  type.  Really, 
my  dear  Harry,  it's  too  easy." 

"You  couldn't  do  it!" 

"No,  thank  God,  and  I  don't  want  to.  I'd  rather  be 
honest." 

They  were  silent,  and  in  the  pause  the  black  marble 
clock  on  the  mantel  struck  the  half-hour.  Gertrude's 
face  had  become  smooth  and  enigmatic.  Abstractedly, 
she  gazed  down  at  her  gray-slippered  foot,  turning  it 
this  way  and  that  to  make  the  diamonded  buckle  sparkle 
in  the  firelight.  What  was  she  thinking  about?  What 
was  she  feeling?  What  waxen  puppets  was  she  melting 
in  the  powerful  heat  of  her  imagination?  He  waited  for 
her  next  move  with  an  anticipation  which  was  as 
pleased  as  it  was  blind.  One  never  knew  where  Gertrude 
would  come  up  next.  But  one  always  felt  sure  that  when 
she  came  up  she  would  come  up  with  the  sharp  knife 
in  her  mouth  and  the  fresh  pearl  in  her  hand. 

"I  have  the  feeling  that  she  wouldn't  even  be  above 
blackmail.  Or  a  breach-of -promise  suit.  I  hope  you 
don't  write  her  incriminating  letters!" 

"Oh,  damn!" 

"But  go  ahead  with  your  charming  portrait,  your 
pretty  Greuze  portrait.  I'll  really  do  my  best  to  be  credu- 
lous." 

"My  dear  Gertrude,  if  you  could  have  seen  her  in  that 
wood,  last  week,  looking  for  Mayflowers  under  the  dead 
leaves!  . . . 

It  was  hopeless,  perfectly  hopeless,  in  the  light  of  that 
baleful  smile!  He  wanted  to  shut  his  eyes.  It  was  like 
trying  to  sleep  under  a  spot-light.  Was  there  no  refuge 
for  poor  May  ?  . . .  For  it  had  been  enchanting — enchant- 
ing. He  had  never  expected  again,  in  this  life,  to  en- 
counter a  human  spirit  of  such  simplicity  and  gaiety  and 
radiant  innocence.  That  moment,  now  forever  immor- 
tal in  his  memory,  when  he  had  found  a  nest  of  blos- 
som among  the  brown  pine-needles,  and  she  had  come 
galloping-— positively  galloping— toward  him,  with  a 
dead  oak  branch  in  her  hand!  And  the  pure  ecstasy  of 
her  young  delight  as  she  stared  at  the  flowers,  bending 
over  and  putting  one  hand  lighdy  on  his  arm! 

Gertrude  collapsed  into  her  chair,  helpless  with  amuse- 
ment; giving  herself  up  to  her  laughter,  she  made  him 
feel  suddenly  ashamed  of  that  remembered  delight. 

"Oh — oh — oh — oh!"  she  cried. 

"Well!" 

"The  shy  arbutus!  .  .  .  Forgive  me,  Harry,  but  that's 
too  funny.  How  old  are  you?" 

He  flung  his  cigarette  at  the  back-log  and  grinned. 

"I  knew  it  was  no  use,"  he  grumbled  amiably.  "I 
can't  make  you  see  her,  and  it's  no  use  trying." 

"Well — I  can  see  this  much.  You  are  in  love  with  her. 
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Or  you  couldn't  possibly  be  such  a  fool.  But  it's  precisely 
when  you're  in  love  that  you  need  to  keep  your  wits 
about  you.  Or  the  wits  of  your  friends. . . .  You  mustn't 
marry  her,  Harry." 

"Well— I  don't  know." 

"No!  ...  It  would  be  ruinous." 

"Would  it?   How  can  you  be  so  sure?" 

"You  think,  I  suppose,  that  life  would  be  insupport- 
able without  her." 

"An  agony  that  I  can't  bear  to  think  of.  And  to  think 
that  some  other  man !" 

"1  know  the  feeling.  I've  been  in  love  myself." 

"It's  pretty  bad." 

"Of  course  it  is.  Every  time.  But  that  doesn't  prove 
anything.   Not  a  single  thing.   That  sort  of  agony  is 

largely  imagination Do  you  really  think  you'll  marry 

her?" 

"Well — I  haven't  exacdy  asked  her  to.  But  I  shouldn't 
wonder  if  I  would." 

It  was  queer — he  felt,  and  quite  definitely,  that  he  had 
said  this  to  her  as  if  challengingly,  as  if  to  see  how  she 
would  react  to  it — as  if,  almost,  he  hoped  to  force  her  to 
some  spectacular  action.  He  smiled  lazily  to  himself, 
his  eyes  glazed  by  the  firelight. 

She  jumped  up  again,  electric,  her  scarf  slipping  to 
the  floor. 

"Let's  have  some  sherry!"  she  said.  "Would  you  like 
to  get  it? — in  the  dining-room.  You  know  where  it  is." 

"Good  idea." 

He  stopped  to  pick  up  her  scarf,  accidentally  touch- 
ing her  silken  instep  as  he  did  so.  She  stood  unmoving. 
Funny — he  had  the  impression  that  she  was  shivering. 
Cold?  .  .  .  Excitement?  .  .  .  He  wondered,  idly,  as  he 
crossed  the  library  to  fetch  the  sherry  decanter;  and  he 
came  back  with  the  tray,  still  wondering,  but  wonder- 
ing with  a  pleasant  confusedness.  He  began  humming 
a  theme  from  Opus  115. 

"You  know,  those  late  Beethoven  things  are  wonder- 
ful—wonderful." He  put  down  the  tray  and  removed 
the  stopper  from  the  decanter.  "The  purity  of  the  ab- 
solute. For  pure  and  continuous  ecstasy " 

"Purity!  . . .  You  seem  to  have  purity  on  the  brain. . . . 
Thanks,  Harry." 

'Here's  looking  at  you. . . .  Old  times." 

"Old  times." 

They  sipped  at  the  lightly  held  glasses  and  smiled. 

"I  wish,"  she  then  said,  in  a  tone  that  struck  him  as 
new  and  a  little  forced— as  if,  in  fact,  she  were  nerving 
herself  to  something— "that  you'd  do  me  a  favor. 

"You  bet" 

"If  I  thought  there  was  any  way  in  which  /  could  save 
you,  Harry— any  way  at  all— I'd  do  it.  Anything.  And 
if  ever  you  feel  yourself  on  the  brink  of  proposing  to  her 
—or  if  anything  goes  wrong— I  mean,  if  she  should  let 
you  down  in  any  way,  or  not  turn  out  what  you  thought 


— well,  then,  I  wish  you'd  propose  to  me.  Propose  to 
me  first.  .  .  .  Come  to  Bermuda  with  me.  That's  what 
I  mean." 

She  drew  her  feet  beneath  her,  in  the  chair,  and  smiled 
at  him  brightiy  but  nervously. 

"Heavens,  Gertrude,  how  you  do  astonish  me!" 

"Do  I?  .  . .  I've  always,  in  a  funny  sort  of  way,  been 
in  love  with  you,  you  know." 

"Well — since  you  mention  it — I've  had  my  moments 
with  you." 

"Was  one  of  them  two  years  ago  in  Portsmouth?  . . ." 

"How  did  you  know?" 

"Do  you  think  a  woman  doesn't  guess  these  things? 
...  I  not  only  knew  but  I  also  knew  that  you  knew  that 
I  knew." 

"Well,  I'll  be  damned!" 

He  sighed,  he  smiled  foolishly,  and  for  the  moment  he 
felt  that  he  didn't  quite  dare  to  meet  her  eyes.  He  re- 
membered that  ride  in  Tommy's  old  Packard,  and  how 
she  had  so  obviously  leaned  her  shoulder  against  him; 
and  afterward,  when  they  were  looking  at  the  etchings 
in  the  Palfrey  House,  how  she  had  kept  detaching  him 
from  the  others,  calling  to  him  to  come  and  look  at  this 
or  that  picture,  and  standing,  as  he  did  so,  so  very  close 
to  him.  The  temptation  had  been  very  sharp,  very  ex- 
citing; but  nevertheless  he  had  run  away  from  it,  pre- 
cipitately, the  next  day. 

"You  do  alarm  me,"  he  added  weakly.  "And,  in  this 
age  of  withering  candor,  I  don't  see  why  I  shouldn't 
admit  that  the  idea  is  frightfully  nice.  But  it  hardly 
seems  quite  fair  to  May." 

"Oh,  bother  May!  .  .  .  May  can  perfecdy  well  look 
after  herself — don't  you  worry  about  May.  .  .  .  What 
I'm  thinking  of  is  what  is  fair  to  you." 

"How  angelic  of  you!" 

"Not  a  bit.  It's  selfish  of  me.  Deeply.  Why  not  be  per- 
fectly frank  about  these  things?  I  don't  believe  in  mud- 
dling along  with  a  lot  of  misunderstandings  and  miscon- 
ceptions. .  .  .  It's  unfair  to  May;  but  what  I  feel  is  that 
it's  only  by  that  kind  of  treachery  to  May  that  you  can 
ever  escape  from  her.  I  don't  say  you  would  escape  from 
her — but  you  might.  And  for  your  own  sake  you  should. 
.  .  .  Quite  incidentally,  of  course,  you'd  make  me  very 
happy." 

"If  it  weren't  for  May,  it  would  make  me  very  happy 
too.  But  you  won't  mind  my  saying  that  this  May  thing 
is  very  different.  I'm  in  love  with  her  in  an  extraordi- 
nary way— a  way  that  I  can't  find  any  adequate  symbol 
for. . .  .  Call  it  the  shy  arbutus,  if  you  like." 

"Oh,  damn  you  and  your  shy  arbutus!" 

She  sprang  up,  flung  her  scarf  angrily  into  the  chair, 
and  went  swiftly  across  the  room  to  the  desk.  She  put 
down  her  sherry-glass  beside  the  brass  candlestick  (made 
in  the  likeness  of  a  griffin),  revolved  it  once  or  twice 
between  thumb  and  finger,  and  then  picked  it  up  again, 


SPIDER!   SPIDER! 
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turning  back  toward  the  fireplace.  He  twisted  himself 
about  in  his  chair  so  as  to  watch  her.  She  stood  looking 
at  him,  with  her  fair  head  flung  back  and  the  glass  held 
before  her.  She  was  looking  at  him  in  an  extraordinary 
manner — as  if,  in  some  remote,  chemical  way,  she  were 
assaying  him,  wondering  which  catalyzer  to  try  next. 
Melodrama?  Tenderness?  Persuasion?  Aloofness? 
.  .  .  She  hesitated.  He  felt  sure,  for  an  instant,  that  she 
was  going  to  come  and  perch  herself  on  the  arm  of  his 
chair,  and  perhaps  even  put  her  arm  round  his  neck. 
And  he  wasn't  sure  that  he  would  so  very  much  mind 
it.  Mightn't  it — even — be  the  beginning  of  the  end? 
The  notion  bodi  horrified  and  pleased  him.  Perhaps 
this  was  exacdy  what  he  had  hoped  for?  It  would  be 
very  easy — in  these  circumstances — to  forget  May.  .It 
was  positively  as  if  she  were  being  drawn  away  from 
him.  Gertrude  would  kiss  him;  and  the  kiss  would  be1; 
a  spider's  kiss;  it  would  numb  him  into  forgetfulness.i 
She  would  wrap  him  up  in  the  soft  silk  of  oblivion,! 
paralyze  him  with  the  narcotic,  insidious  poison  of  herl 
love.  And  May — what  would  May  be  to  him  then/ 
Nothing.  The  faintest  and  farthest  off  of  recollected 
whispers;  a  sigh,  or  the  bursting  of  a  bubble,  worlds 
away.  Once  he  had  betrayed  her,  he  would  be  free  of 
her.  Good  Lord — how  horrible!  .  .  .  The  whole  thing 
became  suddenly,  with  a  profound  shock,  a  reality  again. 

She  came  back  toward  him,  tentatively,  with  slow 
steps,  slow  and  long  and  lagging,  as  if,  cadike,  she  were 
feeling  the  rug  with  her  claws.  She  held  her  head  a  little 
on  one  side  and  her  eyes  were  narrowed  with  a  kind  of 
doubting  affection.  When  she  stood  close  to  his  chair  she 
thrust  the  fingers  of  her  right  hand  quickly  into  his  hair, 
gave  it  a  gentle  pull,  and  then,  as  quickly  withdrawing, 
went  to  the  fender.  He  smiled  at  her  during  this  action, 
but  she  gave  him  no  smile  in  answer. 

"Shall  we  turn  on  the  radio" — she  said  lightly — "and 
have  a  litde  jazz?" 

"If  you  like.  .  .  .  No — let's  not.  This  is  too  interest- 
ing." 

"Interesting!  .  .  .  Ho,  ho!" 

"Well,  it  is,  Gertrude." 

"So,  I  dare  say,  is — hell." 

"Oh,  come  now — it  isn't  as  bad  as  that." 

"But  what  further  is  there  to  say?  It's  finished." 

"But  is  it?" 

"That,  my  dear,  dear  Harry,  is  for  you  to  say;  and 
you've  as  good  as  said  so,  haven't  you?  You've  been 
awfully  nice  about  it." 

He  felt  a  little  awkward — he  felt  that  in  a  way  she 
was  taking  an  unfair  advantage  of  him.  And  yet  he 
couldn't  see  exactly  how.  He  sat  up  straight  in  his  chair, 
with  his  hands  on  his  knees,  frowning  and  smiling. 

"If  you  could  only  li\e  May!"  he  murmured.  "If  you 
could  only  see  in  her  what  I  see  in  her — her  amazing 
spiritual  beauty!  Then,  I'm  sure " 


"Give  me  some  more  sherry,  Harry — I'm  cold.  And 
my  scarf." 

"Why,  you're  shivering!" 

"Yes,  I'm  shivering.  And  my  aged  teeth  are  chatter- 
ing. And  my  pulse  is  both  high  and  erratic.  Is  there 
anything  else  I  can  do  for  you?" 

She  smiled  at  him  bitterly  and  coldly  as  he  picked  up 
the  silver  scarf  from  the  chair;  but  the  smile  became 
really  challenging  as  he  held  up  the  scarf  for  her  turning 
shoulder.  It  became  brilliant.  It  became  beautiful.  He 
allowed  his  hands  to  rest  on  her  shoulders  and  looked  at 
her  intendy,  feeling  for  her  a  sudden  wave  of  tender- 
ness and  pity,  and  of  something  else  as  welL 

"The  sherry!"  she  said,  mocking. 

"All  right-I'll  get  it." 

"Well— get  it." 

He  inclined  his  face  and  gave  her  a  quick  kiss — and 
tiien  another — at  which  she  made  no  protest  and  no 
retreat;  and  then  turned  away,  dropping  his  hands. 

"And  now  let's  have  some  jazz,"  she  cried,  as  he  filled 
her  glass  from  the  decanter.  "I  feel  like  dancing.  .  .  ." 

"The  devil  you  do!"  he  said. 

She  emptied  her  glass,  and  turned  her  back  to  put  it  on 
the  mantelpiece.  She  did  this  quite  simply,  without  any 
sort  of  self -consciousness;  there  was  nothing  histrionic 
in  the  gesture;  it  was  the  entire  naturalness  of  the  action 
that  made  it,  somehow,  heart-breaking.  And  instantly 
he  moved  to  her  and  touched  her  arm,  just  above  the 
elbow,  with  his  hand.  She  began  trembling  when  she 
felt  his  touch,  but  she  did  not  turn.  And  as  he  felt  her 
trembling  it  was  as  if,  also,  he  felt  in  himself  the  tiny 
beginning  tremor  of  a  great  disaster.  He  was  going  to 
embrace  her — he  was  going  to  give  himself  up.  And 
May,  stooping  for  arbutus  in  the  wood,  became  remote, 
was  swept  off  into  the  ultimate,  into  the  infinite,  into 
the  forgotten.  May  was  at  last  definitely  lost — May  was 
dead.  He  experienced  a  pang,  as  of  some  small  spring 
broken  in  his  heart,  painful  but  obscure;  the  dropping  of 
a  single  white  petal;  and  that — for  the  moment — was  all. 

For  the  moment! . . .  He  hesitated,  looking  down  at  the 
copper-gold  convolutions  of  Gertrude's  hair,  and  at  the 
fair  round  neck  still  so  beautifully  young.  He  had  the 
queer  feeling  that  this  hair  and  this  neck  were  expectant. 
They  were  waiting,  waiting  consciously,  to  be  touched. 
They  were  waiting  for  him  to  perform  this  act  of  treach- 
ery, they  were  offering  to  reward  him  for  it,  to  reward 
him  with  oblivion.  But  was  that  oblivion  going  to  be 
perfect?  Would  May  be  forgotten?  Could  May  be 
forgotten?  .  .  .  Good  God — how  horrible!  He  closed 
his  eyes  to  the  chaos  and  terror  of  the  future;  to  the 
spiritual  deaths  of  himself  and  May;  the  betrayal  and 
the  agony.  .  .  .  And  then  he  felt  himself  beginning  to 
smile;  while  with  his  finger  and  thumb,  he  gendy 
tweaked  a  tiny  golden  watch-spring  of  hair  which  curled 
against  the  nape  of  the  white  neck. 
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I 

ometimes  Father  Macdowell  mumbled  out  loud 
and  took  a  deep  wheezy  breath  as  he  walked  up 
and  down  the  room  and  read  his  office.  He  was  a 
huge  old  priest,  white-headed  except  for  a  shiny  baby- 
pink  bald  spot  on  the  top  of  his  head,  and  he  was  a  bit 
deaf  in  one  ear.  His  florid  face  had  many  fine  red  inter- 
lacing vein  lines.  For  hours  he  had  been  hearing  con- 
fessions and  he  was  tired,  for  he  always  had  to  hear 
more  confessions  than  any  other  priest  at  the  cathedral; 
young  girls  who  were  in  trouble,  and  wild  but  at  times 
repentant  young  men,  always  wanted  to  tell  their  con- 
fessions to  Father  Macdowell,  because  nothing  seemed 
to  shock  or  excite  him,  or  make  him  really  angry,  and 
he  was  even  tender  with  those  who  thought  they  were 
most  guilty. 

While  he  was  mumbling  and  reading  and  trying  to 
keep  his  glasses  on  his  nose,  the  house  girl  knocked  on 
the  door  and  said,  "There's  a  young  lady  here  to  see  you, 
Father.  I  think  it's  about  a  sick  call." 

"Did  she  ask  for  me  especially?"  he  said  in  a  deep  but 
slightly  cracked  voice. 

"Indeed  she  did,  Father.  She  wanted  Father  Mac- 
dowell and  nobody  else." 

So  he  went  out  to  the  waiting  room,  where  a  girl 
about  thirty  years  of  age,  with  fine  brown  eyes,  fine 
cheek  bones,  and  rather  square  shoulders,  was  sitting 
daubing  her  eyes  with  a  handkerchief.  She  was  wearing 
a  dark  coat  with  a  gray  wolf  collar.  "Good  evening, 
Father,"  she  said.  "My  sister  is  sick.  I  wanted  you  to 
come  and  see  her.  We  think  she's  dying." 

"Be  easy,  child;  what's  the  matter  with  her?  Speak 
louder.  I  can  hardly  hear  you." 

"My  sister's  had  pneumonia.  The  doctor's  coming 
back  to  see  her  in  an  hour.  I  wanted  you  to  anoint  her, 
Father." 
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"I  see,  I  see.  But  she's  not  lost  yet.  I'll  not  give  her 
extreme  unction  now.  That  may  not  be  necessary.  I'll 
go  with  you  and  hear  her  confession." 

"Father,  I  ought  to  let  you  know,  maybe.  Her 
husband  won't  want  to  let  you  see  her.  He's  not  a 
Catholic,  and  my  sister  hasn't  been  to  church  in  a  long 
time." 

"Oh,  don't  mind  that.  He'll  let  me  see  her,"  Father 
Macdowell  said,  and  he  left  the  room  to  put  on  his  hat 
and  coat. 

JI 

When  he  returned,  the  girl  explained  that  her  name 
was  Jane  Stanhope,  and  her  sister  lived  only  a  few  blocks 
away.  "We'll  walk  and  you  tell  me  about  your  sister," 
he  said.  He  put  his  black  hat  square  on  the  top  of  his 
head,  and  pieces  of  white  hair  stuck  out  awkwardly  at 
the  sides.  They  went  to  the  avenue  together. 

The  night  was  mild  and  clear.  Miss  Stanhope  began 
to  walk  slowly,  because  Father  Macdowell 's  roiling  gait 
didn't  get  him  along  the  street  very  quickly.  He  walked 
as  if  his  feet  hurt  him,  though  he  wore  a  pair  of  large, 
soft,  specially  constructed  shapeless  shoes.  "Now,  my 
child,  you  go  ahead  and  tell  me  about  your  sister,"  he 
said,  breathing  with  difficulty,  yet  giving  the  impression 
that  nothing  could  have  happened  to  the  sister  which 
would  make  him  feel  indignant. 

There  wasn't  much  to  say,  Miss  Stanhope  replied. 
Her  sister  had  married  John  Williams  two  years  ago, 
and  he  was  a  good,  hard-working  fellow,  only  he  was 
very  bigoted  and  hated  all  church  people.  "My  family 
wouldn't  have  anything  to  do  with  Elsa  after  she  mar- 
ried him,  though  I  kept  going  to  see  her,"  she  said.  She 
was  talking  in  a  loud  voice  to  Father  Macdowell  so  he 
could  hear  her. 

"Is  she  happy  with  her  husband?" 

"She's  been  very  happy,  Father.  I  must  say  that." 

"Where  is  he  now?" 
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"He  was  sitting  beside  her  bed.  I  ran  out  because  I 
thought  he  was  going  to  cry.  Fie  said  if  I  brought  a 
priest  near  the  place  he'd  break  the  priest's  head." 

"My  goodness.  Never  mind,  though.  Does  your  sister 
want  to  see  me?" 

"She  asked  me  to  go  and  get  a  priest,  but  she  doesn't 
want  John  to  know  she  did  it." 

Ill 

Turning  into  a  side  street,  they  stopped  at  the  first 
apartment  house,' and  the  old  priest  followed  Miss  Stan- 
hope up  the  stairs.  His  breath  came  with  great  difficulty. 
"Oh  dear,  I'm  not  getting  any  younger,  not  one  day 
younger.  It's  a  caution  how  a  man's  legs  go  back  on 
him,"  he  said.  As  Miss  Stanhope  rapped  on  the  door, 
she  looked  pleadingly  at  the  old  priest,  trying  to  ask  him 
not  to  be  offended  at  anything  that  might  happen,  but 
he  was  smiling  and  looking  huge  in  the  narrow  hallway. 
He  wiped  his  head  with  his  handkerchief. 

The  door  was  opened  by  a  young  man  in  a  white  shirt 
with  no  collar,  with  a  head  of  thick  black  wavy  hair.  At 
first  he  looked  dazed,  then  his  eyes  got  bright  with 
excitement  when  He  saw  the  priest,  as  though  he  were 
glad  to  see  someone  he  could  destroy  with  pent-up 
energy.  "What  do  you  mean,  Jane?"  he  said.  "I  told 
you  not  to  bring  a  priest  around  here.  My  wife  doesn't 
want  to  see  a  priest." 

"What's  that  you're  saying,  young  man  ?" 

"No  one  wants  you  here." 

"Speak  up.  Don't  be  afraid.  I'm  a  bit  hard  of  hear- 
ing." Father  Macdowell  smiled  rosily.  John  Williams 
was  confused  by  the  unexpected  deafness  in  die  priest, 
but  he  stood  there,  blocking  the  door  with  sullen  resolu- 
tion as  if  waiting  for  the  priest  to  try  to  launch  a  curse 
at  him. 

"Speak  to  him,  Father,"  Miss  Stanhope  said,  but  the 
priest  didn't  seem  to  hear  her;  he  v/as  still  smiling  as 
he  pushed  past  the  young  man,  saying,  "111  go  in  and  sit 
down,  if  you  don't  mind,  son.  I'm  here  on  God's  errand, 
but  I  don't  mind  saying  I'm  all  out  of  breath  from  climb- 
ing those  stairs." 

John  was  dreadfully  uneasy  to  see  he  had  been 
brushed  aside,  and  he  followed  the  priest  into  the  apart- 
ment and  said  loudly,  "I  don't  want  you  here." 

Father  Macdowell  said,  "Eh,  eh?"  Then  he  smiled 
sadly.  "Don't  be  angry  with  me,  son,"  he  said.  "I'm 
too  old  to  try  and  be  fierce  and  threatening."  Looking 
around,  he  said,  "Where's  your  wife?"  and  he  started 
to  walk  along  the  hall,  looking  for  the  bedroom. 

John  followed  liim  and  took  hold  of  his  arm.  "There's 
no  sense  in  your  wasting  your  time  talking  to  my  wife, 
do  you  hear?"  he  said  angrily. 

Miss  Stanhope  called  out  suddenly,  "Don't  be  rude, 
John." 


"It's  he  that's  being  rude.  You  mind  your  business," 
John  said. 

"For  the  love  of  God  let  me  sit  down  a  moment  with 
her,  anyway.  I'm  tired,"  the  priest  said. 

"What  do  you  want  to  say  to  her  ?  Say  it  to  me,  why 
don't  you?" 

iV 

Then  they  both  heard  someone  moan  sofdy  in  the  ad- 
joining room,  as  if  die  sick  woman  had  heard  them. 
Father  Macdowell,  forgetting  that  the  young  man  had 
hold  of  his  arm,  said,  "I'll  go  in  and  see  her  for  a  mo- 
ment, if  you  don't  mind,"  and  he  began  to  open  the 
door. 

"You're  not  going  to  be  alone  with  her,  that's  all," 
John  said,  following  him  into  the  bedroom. 

Lying  on  the  bed  was  a  white-faced,  fair  girl,  whose 
skin  was  so  delicate  that  her  cheek  bones  stood  out 
sharply.  She  was  feverish,  but  her  eyes  rolled  toward 
the  door,  and  she  watched  them  coming  in.  Father  Mac- 
dowell took  off  his  coat,  and  as  he  mumbled  to  himself 
he  looked  around  the  room  at  the  mauve-silk  bed  light 
and  the  light  wallpaper  with  the  tiny  birds  in  flight  It 
looked  like  a  little  girl's  room.  "Good  evening,  Father," 
Mrs.  Williams  whispered.  She  looked  scared.  She 
didn't  glance  at  her  husband.  The  notion  of  dying  had 
made  her  afraid.  She  loved  her  husband  and  wanted  to 
die  loving  him,  but  she  was  afraid,  and  she  looked  up 
at  the  priest. 

"You're  going  to  get  well,  child,"  Father  Macdowell 
said,  smiling  and  patting  her  hand-  gendy. 

John,  who  was  standing  stiffly  by  the  door,  suddenly 
moved  around  the  big  priest,  and  he  bent  down  over 
the  bed  and  took  his  wife's  hand  and  began  to  caress 
her  forehead. 

"Now  if  you  don't  mind,  my  son,  I'll  hear  your  wife's 
confession,"  the  priest  said. 

"No,  you  won't,"  John  said  abrupdy.  "Her  people 
didn't  want  her,  and  they  left  us  together,  and  they're 
not  going  to  separate  us  now.  She's  satisfied  with  me." 
He  kept  looking  down  at  her  face  as  if  he  could  not  bear 
to  turn  away. 

Father  Macdowell  nodded  his  head  up  and  down  and 
sighed.  "Poor  boy,"  he  said.  "God  bless  you."  Then  he 
looked  at  Mrs.  Williams,  who  had  closed  her  eyes,  and 
he  saw  a  faint  tear  on  her  cheek.  "Be  sensible,  my  boy," 
he  said.  "You'll  have  to  let  me  hear  your  wife's  confes- 
sion. Leave  us  alone  awhile." 

"I'm  going  to  stay  right  here,"  John  said,  and  he  sat 
down  on  die  end  of  the  bed.  He  was  working  himself 
up  and  staring  savagely  at  the  priest.  All  of  a  sudden  he 
noticed  die  tears  on  Ills  wife's  cheeks,  and  he  muttered 
as  though  bewildered,  "What's  the  matter,  Elsa?  What's 
the  matter,  darling?  Are  we  bothering  you?  Just  open 
your  eyes  and  we'll  go  out  of  the  room  and  leave  you 
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alone  till  the  doctor  comes."  Then  he  turned  and  said 
to  die  priest,  "I'm  not  going  to  leave  you  here  with  her, 
can't  you  see  that?  Why  don't  you  go?" 

"I  could  revile  you,  my  son.  I  could  threaten  you;  but 
I  ask  you,  for  the  peace  of  your  wife's  soul,  leave  us 
alone."  Father  Macdowell  spoke  with  patient  tender- 
ness. He  looked  very  big  and  solid  and  irnmovabie  as 
he  stood  by  the  bed.  "I  liked  your  face  as  soon  as  I  saw 
you,"  he  said  to  John.  "You're  a  good  fellow." 

John  still  held  his  wife's  wrist,  but  he  rubbed  one  hand 
through  his  thick  hair  and  said  angrily,  "You  don't  get 
the  point,  sir.  My  wife  and  I  were  always  left  alone,  and 
we  merely  want  to  be  left  alone  now.  Nothing  is  going 
to  separate  us.  She's  been  content  with  me.  I'm  sorry, 
sir;  you'll  have  to  speak  to  her  with  me  here,  or  you'll 
have  to  go." 

"No,  youll  have  to  go  for  a  while,"  the  priest  said 
patiendy. 


Then  Mrs.  Williams  moved  her  head  on  the  pillow 
and  said  jerkily,  "Pray  for  me,  Father." 

So  the  old  priest  knelt  down  by  the  bed,  and  with  a 
sweet  unruffled  expression  on  his  florid  face  he  began 
to  pray.  At  times  his  breath  came  with  a  whisding  noise 
as  though  a  rumbling  were  inside  him,  and  at  other 
times  he  sighed  and  was  full  of  sorrow.  He  was  praying 
that  young  Mrs.  Williams  might  get  better,  and  while 
he  prayed  he  knew  that  her  husband  was  more 
afraid  of  losing  her  to  the  Church  than  losing  her  to 
death. 

All  the  time  Father  Macdowell  was  on  his  knees,  with 
his  heavy  prayer  book  in  his  two  hands,  John  kept  star- 
ing at  him.  John  couldn't  understand  die  old  priest's 
patience  and  tolerance.  He  wanted  to  quarrel  with  him, 
but  he  kept  on  watching  the  light  from  overhead  shin- 
ing on  the  one  baby-pink  bald  spot  on  the  smooth  white 
head,  and  at  last  he  burst  out,  "You  don't  understand, 
sir!  We've  been  very  happy  together.  Neither  you  nor 
her  people  came  near  her  when  she  was  in  good  health, 
so  why  should  you  bodier  her  now?  I  don't  want  any- 
thing to  separate  us  now;  neither  does  she.  She  came 
with  me.  You  see  you'd  be  separating  us,  don't  you?" 
He  was  trying  to  talk  like  a  reasonable  man  who  had 
no  prejudices. 

Father  Macdowell  got  up  clumsily.  His  knees  hurt 
him,  for  the  floor  was  hard.  He  said  to  Mrs.  Williams 
in  quite  a  loud  voice,  "Did  you  really  intend  to  give  up 
everything  for  this  young  fellow?"  and  he  bent  down 
close  to  her  so  he  could  hear. 

"Yes,  Father,"  she  whispered. 

"In  Heaven's  name,  child,  you  couldn't  have  known 
what  you  were  doing." 

"We  loved  each  other,  Father.  We've  been  very 
happy." 


"All  right.  Supposing  you  were.  What  now?  What 
about  all  eternity,  child?" 

"Oh,  Father,  I'm  very  sick  and  I'm  afraid."  She 
looked  up  to  try  to  show  him  how  scared  she  was,  and 
how  much  she  wanted  him  to  give  her  peace. 

He  sighed  and  seemed  distressed,  and  at  last  he  said  to 
John,  "Were  you  married  in  the  church?" 

"No,  we  weren't.  Look  here,  we're  talking  pretty  loud 
and  it  upsets  her." 

"Ah,  it's  a  crime  that  I'm  hard  of  hearing,  I  know. 
Never  mmd,  I'll  go."  Picking  up  his  coat,  he  put  it 
over  his  arm;  then  he  sighed  as  if  he  were  very  tired, 
and  he  said,  "I  wonder  if  you'd  just  fetch  me  a  glass  of 
water.  I'd  thank  you  for  it." 

John  hesitated,  glancing  at  the  tired  old  priest,  who 
looked  so  pink  and  white  and  almost  cherubic  in  hi* 
utter  lack  of  guile. 

"What's  the  matter?"  Father  MacdoweH  said. 

John  was  ashamed  of  himself  for  appearing  so  sullen, 
so  he  said  hastily,  "Nothing's  the  matter.  Just  a  moment 
1  won't  be  a  moment."  He  hurried  out  of  the  room. 

VI 

The  old  priest  looked  down  at  the  floor  and  shook  his 
head;  and  then,  sighing  and  feeling  uneasy,  he  bent 
over  Mrs.  Williams,  with  his  good  ear  down  to  her,  and 
he  said,  "I'll  just  ask  you  a  few  questions  in  a  hurry,  my 
child.  You  answer  them  quickly  and  I'll  give  you  abso- 
lution." He  made  the  sign  of  the  cross  over  her  and 
asked  if  she  repented  for  having  strayed  from  the 
Church,  and  if  she  had  often  been  angry,  and  whether 
she  had  always  been  faithful,  and  if  she  had  ever  lied 
or  stoien-~-all  so  casually  and  quickly  as  if  it  hadn't 
occurred  to  him  that  such  a  young  woman  could  have 
serious  sins.  In  the  same  breath  he  muttered,  "Say  a 
good  act  of  contrition  to  yourself  and  that  will  be  all, 
my  dear."  He  had  hardly  taken  a  minute. 

When  John  returned  to  the  room  with  the  glass  of 
water  in  his  hand,  he  saw  the  old  priest  making  the  sign 
of  the  cross.  Father  Macdowell  went  on  praying  with- 
out even  looking  up  at  John.  When  he  had  finished,  he 
turned  and  said,  "Oh,  there  you  are.  Thanks  for  the 
water.  I  needed  it.  Well,  my  boy,  I'm  sorry  if  I  worried 
you." 

John  hardly  said  anything.  He  looked  at  his  wife, 
who  had  closed  her  eyes,  and  he  sat  down  on  the  end 
of  the  bed.  He  was  too  disappointed  to  speak. 

Father  Macdowell,  who  was  expecting  trouble  said, 
"Don't  be  harsh,  lad." 

"I'm  not  harsh,"  he  said  mildly,  looking  up  at  the 
priest.  "But  you  weren't  quite  fair.  And  it's  as  though 
she  turned  away  from  me  at  die  last  moment.  I  didn't 
think  she  needed  you." 

"God  bless  you,  bless  the  both  of  you.  She'll  get  bet- 
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ter,"  Father  Macdowell  said.  But  he  felt  ill  at  ease  as  he 
put  on  his  coat,  and  he  couldn't  look  directly  at  John. 

vn 

Going  along  the  hall,  he  spoke  to  Miss  Stanhope,  who 
wanted  to  apologize  for  her  brother-in-law's  attitude. 
"I'm  sorry  if  it  was  unpleasant  for  you,  Father,"  she  said. 

"It  wasn't  unpleasant,"  he  said.  "I  was  glad  to  meet 
John.  He's  a  fine  fellow.  It's  a  great  pity  he  isn't  a 
Catholic.  I  don't  know  as  I  played  fair  with  him." 

As  he  went  down  the  stairs,  puffing  and  sighing,  he 
pondered  the  question  of  whether  he  had  played  fair 
with  the  young  man.  But  by  the  time  he  reached  the 


street  he  was  rejoicing  amiably  to  think  he  had  so  suc- 
cessfully ministered  to  one  who  had  strayed  from  the 
faith  and  had  called  out  to  him  at  the  last  moment. 
Walking  along  with  the  rolling  motion  as  if  his  feet 
hurt  him,  he  muttered,  "Of  course  they  were  happy  as 
they  were  ...  in  a  worldly  way.  1  wonder  if  I  did 
come  between  them?" 

He  shuffled  along,  feeling  very  tired,  but  he  couldn't 
help  thinking,  "What  beauty  there  was  to  his  staunch 
love  for  her!"  Then  he  added  quickly,  "But  it  was  just 
a  pagan  beauty,  of  course." 

As  he  began  to  wonder  about  the  nature  of  this  beauty, 
for  some  reason  he  felt  inexpressibly  sad. 


Paul's  Case 

Willa  Gather 


Willa  Gather  (1876-  )  was  born  in  Virginia,  but  moved  at  an  early 
age  to  Nebraska.  She  graduated  from  the  University  of  Nebraska  in  1895, 
and  engaged  in  teaching  and  editing  before  turning  finally  to  writing.  In 
manner  her  early  work  resembles  that  of  Henry  James;  but  she  soon 
acquired  her  own  self-dependence  and  produced  O  Pioneers  and  My 
Antonia,  two  novels  of  Middle  Western  American  life,  which  established 
her  aa  one  of  our  finest  writers.,  One  of  Ours  won  the  Pulitzer  Prize  in 
1922.  From  the  Middle  West  Miss  Cather  turned  to  the  Southwest  of 
1850  in  Death  Comes  for  the  Archbishop,  and  to  Quebec  in  Shadows  on 
the  Roc\,  two  novels  remarkable,  among  other  things,  for  their  beauty  of 
style.  Her  last  novel,  Lucy  Gayheart,  takes  us  back  to  the  Middle  West. 
Among  her  other  books  are  The  Professor's  House,  The  Song  of  the  Lar\, 
My  Mortal  Enemy,  and  two  books  of  short  stories,  Youth  and  the  Bright 
Medusa  and  Obscure  Destinies. 


It  was  Paul's  afternoon  to  appear  before  the  faculty 
of  the  Pittsburgh  High  School  to  account  for  his 
various  misdemeanors.  He  had  been  suspended  a 
week  ago,  and  his  father  had  called  at  the  Principal's 
office  and  confessed  his  perplexity  about  his  son.  Paul 
entered  the  faculty  room  suave  and  smiling.  His  clothes 
were  a  trifle  outgrown,  and  the  tan  velvet  on  the  collar  of 
his  open  overcoat  was  frayed  and  worn;  but  for  all  that 
there  was  something  of  the  dandy  about  him,  and  he 
wore  an  opal  pin  in  his  neady  knotted  black  four-in- 
hand,  and  a  red  carnation  in  his  buttonhole.  This  latter 
adornment  the  faculty  somehow  felt  was  not  properly 
significant  of  the  contrite  spirit  befitting  a  boy  under  the 
ban  of  suspension. 

From  Youth  end  the  Bright  Medusa,    By  permission  of  the  pub- 
lishers, Alfred  A.  Knopf,  Inc.,  New  York. 


Paul  was  tall  for  his  age  and  very  thin,  with  high, 
cramped  shoulders  and  a  narrow  chest.  His  eyes  were 
remarkable  for  a  certain  hysterical  brilliancy,  and  he 
continually  used  them  in  a  conscious,  theatrical  sort  of 
way,  peculiarly  offensive  in  a  boy.  The  pupils  were  ab- 
normally large,  as  though  he  were  addicted  to  bella- 
donna, but  there  was  a  glassy  glitter  about  them  which 
that  drug  does  not  produce. 

When  questioned  by  the  Principal  as  to  why  he  was 
there,  Paul  stated,  politely  enough,  that  he  wanted  to 
come  back  to  school.  This  was  a  lie,  but  Paul  was  quite 
accustomed  to  lying;  found  it,  indeed,  indispensable  for 
overcoming  friction.  His  teachers  were  asked  to  state 
their  respective  charges  against  him,  which  they  did 
with  such  a  rancour  and  aggrievedness  as  evinced  that 
this  was  not  a  usual  case.  Disorder  and  impertinence 
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were  among  the  offenses  named,  yet  each  of  his  instruc- 
tors felt  that  if  was  scarcely  possible  to  pot  into  words  the 
real  cause  of  the  trouble,  which  lay  in  a  sort  of  hysteri- 
cally defiant  manner  of  the  boy's;  in.  the  contempt  which 
they  all  knew  he  felt  for  them,  and  which  he  seemingly 
made  not  the  least  effort  to  conceal.  Once,  when  he  had 
been  making  a  synopsis  of  a  paragraph  at  the  black- 
board, his  English  teacher  had  stepped  to  his  side  and 
attempted  to  guide  his  hand.  Paul  had  started  back  with 
a  shudder  and  thrust  his  hands  violently  behind  him. 
The  astonished  woman  could  scarcely  have  been  more 
hurt  and  embarrassed  had  he  struck  at  her.  The  insult 
was  so  involuntary  and  definitely  personal  as  to  be  un- 
forgettable. In  one  way  and  another,  he  had  made  all  his 
teachers,  men  and  women  alike,  conscious  of  die  same 
feeling  of  physical  aversion.  In  one  class  he  habitually 
sat  with  his  hand  shading  his  eyes;  in  another  he  always 
looked  out  of  the  window  during  the  recitation;  in 
another  he  made  a  running  commentary  on  the  lecture, 
with  humorous  intent. 

His  teachers  felt  this  afternoon  that  his  whole  attitude 
was  symbolized  by  his  shrug  and  his  flippantly  red  car- 
nation flower,  and  they  fell  upon  him  without  mercy,  his 
English  teacher  leading  the  pack.  Fie  stood  tiurough  it 
smiling,  his  pale  lips  parted  over  his  white  teeth.  (His 
lips  were  continually  twitching,  and  he  had  a  habit  of 
raising  his  eyebrows  that  was  contemptuous  arid  irritat- 
ing to  the  last  degree.)  Older  boys  than  Paul  had 
broken  down  and  shed  tears  under  diat  ordeal,  but  his 
set  smile  did  not  once  desert  him,  and  his  only  sign  of 
discomfort  was  the  nervous  trembling  of  the  fingers  that 
toyed  widi  the  buttons  of  his  overcoat,  and  an  occasional 
jerking  of  the  other  hand  which  held  his  hat.  Paul  was 
always  smiling,  always  glancing  about  him,  seeming  to 
feel  that  people  might  be  watching  him  and  trying  to 
detect  something.  This  conscious  expression,  since  it 
was  as  far  as  possible  from  boyish  rnirthfuiness,  was 
usually  attributed  to  insolence  or  "smartness." 

As  the  inquisition  proceeded,  one  of  his  instructors 
repeated  an  impertinent  remark  of  the  boy's,  and  the 
Principal  asked  him  whether  he  thought  that  a  courteous 
speech  to  make  to  a  woman.  Paul  shrugged  his  shoul- 
ders slighdy  and  his  eyebrows  twitched. 

"I  don't  know,"  he  replied.  "I  didn't  mean  to  be  polite 
or  impolite,  either.  I  guess  it's  a  sort  of  way  I  have  of 
saying  things  regardless." 

"The  Principal  asked  him  whether  he  didn't  think  that 
a  way  it  would  be  well  to  get  rid  of.  Paul  grinned  and 
said  he  guessed  so.  When  he  was  told  that  he  could  go\ 
he  bowed  gracefully  and  went  out.  His  bow  was  like  a 
repetition  of  the  scandalous  red  carnation. 

His  teachers  were  in  despair,  and  his  drawing  maste£ 
voiced  the  feeling  of  them  all  when  he  declared  ther$ 
was  something  about  the  boy  which  none  of  them  unT 
derstood.  He  added:  "I  don't  believe  that  smile  .of  hi$ 


comes  altogether  from  insolence;  there's  something  sort 
of  haunted  about  it.  The  boy  is  not  strong,  for  one  thing. 
There  is  something  wrong  about  the  fellow." 

The  drawing  master  had  come  to  realize  that,  in  look- 
ing at  Paul,  one  saw  only  his  white  teeth  and  the  forced 
animation  of  his  eyes.  One  warm  afternoon  the  boy  had 
gone  to  sleep  at  his  drawing-board,  and  his  master  had 
noted  with  amazement  what  a  white,  blue-veined  face 
it  was;  drawn  and  wrinkled  like  an  old  man's  about  die 
eyes,  the  lips  twitching  even  in  his  sleep. 

His  teachers  left  the  building  dissatisfied  and  un- 
happy; humiliated  to  have  felt  so  vindictive  toward  a 
mere  boy,  to  have  uttered  this  feeling  in  cutting  terms, 
and  to  have  set  each  other  on,  as  it  were,  in  the  grue- 
some game  of  intemperate  reproach.  One  of  them  re- 
membered having  seen  a  miserable  street  cat  set  at  bay 
by  a  ring  of  tormentors. 

As  for  Paul,  he  ran  down  the  hill  whisding  the  Sol- 
diers' Chorus  from  Faust,  looking  wildly  behind  him 
now  and  then  to  see  whether  some  of  his  teachers  were 
not  mere  to  witness  his  light-heartedness.  As  it  was  now 
late  in  the  afternoon  and  Paul  was  on  duty  that  evening 
as  usher  at  Carnegie  Hall,  he  decided  that  he  would 
not  go  home  to  supper. 

When  he  reached  die  concert  hall  the  doors  were  not 
yet  open.  It  was  chilly  outside,  and  he  decided  to  go  up 
into  the  picture  gallery — always  deserted  at  this  hour — 
where  there  were  some  of  RafreJli's  gay  studies  of  Paris 
streets  and  an  airy  blue  Venetian  scene  or  two  that  al- 
ways exhilarated  him.  He  was  delighted  to  find  no 
one  in  the  gallery  but  the  old  guard,  who  sat  in  the  cor- 
ner, a  newspaper  on  his  knee,  a  black  patch  over  one 
eye  and  the  other  closed.  Paul  possessed  himself  of  the 
place  and  walked  confidendy  up  and  down,  whistling 
under  his  breath.  After  a  while  he  sat  down  before  a 
blue  Rico  and  lost  himself.  When  he  bethought  him  to 
look  at  his  watch,  it  was  after  seven  o'clock,  and  he  rose 
with  a  start  and  ran  downstairs,  making  a  face  at  Augus- 
tus Caesar,  peering  out  from  the  cast-room,  and  an  evil 
gesture  at  the  Venus  of  Miio  as  he  passed  her  on  the 
stairway. 

When  Paul  reached  the  ushers'  dressing-room  half-a- 
dozen  boys  were  there"  already,  and  he  began  excitedly 
to  tumble  into  his  uniform.  It  was  one  of  the  few  that 
at  all  approached  fitting,  and  Paul  thought  it  very  be- 
-CGrrung^^though  he  knew  the  tight,  straight  coat  accen- 
tuated his  narrow  chest,  about  which  Jie  was  exceedingly 
sensitive.  He  was  always  excited  while  he  dressed, 
twanging  all  over  to  the  tuning  of  the  .strings  and  the 
preliminary  flourishes  of  the  horns  in1  rne  music-room; 
but  tonight  he  seemed  quite  beside^  himself,  and  he 
teased  and  .plagued  the  boys  until,,  telling  him  that  he 
was  crazy,  they  put  him  down  on  thj?  floor  and  sat  on 
him. 

Somewhat  calmed  by  his  suppression,  Paul  dashed  our 
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to  the  front  of  the  house  to  seat  the  early  comers.  He 
was  a  model  usher.  Gracious  and  smillne  he  ran  up  and 
down  the  aisles.  Nothing  was  too  much  trouble  for 
him;  he  carried  messages  and  brought  programs  as 
though  it  were  his  greatest  pleasure  in  life,  and  all  the. 
people  in  his  section  thought  him  a  charming  boy,  feel- 
ing that  he  remembered  and  admired  them.  As  the 
house  filled,  he  grew  more  and  more  vivacious  and  ani- 
mated, and  the  colour  came  to  his  cheeks  and  lips.  It 
was  very  much  as  diough  this  were  a  great  reception 
and  Paul  were  the  host.  Just  as  the  musicians  came  out 
to  take  their  places,  his  English  teacher  arrived  with 
checks  for  the  seats  which  a  prominent  manufacturer 
had  taken  for  the  season.  She  betrayed  some  embarrass- 
ment when  she  handed  Paul  die  tickets,  and  a  hauteur 
which  subsequendy  made  her  feel  very  foolish.  Paul 
was  startled  for  a  moment,  and  had  the  feeling  of  want- 
ing to  put  her  out;  what  business  had  she  here  among 
all  these  fine  people  and  gay  colours?  He  looked  her 
over  and  decided  that  she  was  not  appropriately  dressed 
and  must  be  a  fool  to  sit  downstairs  in  such  togs.  The 
tickets  had  probably  been  sent  her  cut  of  kindness,  he 
reflected,  as  he  put  down  a  seat  for  her,  and  she  had 
about  as  much  right  to  sit  there  as  he  had. 

When  the  symphony  began  Paul  sank  into  one  of  the 
rear  seats  with  a  long  sigh  of  relief,  and  lost  himself  as 
he  had  done  before  the  Rico.  It  was  not  that  symphonies, 
as  such,  meant  anything  in  particular  to  Paul,  but  the 
first  sigh  of  the  instruments  seemed  to  free  some  hilari- 
ous spirit  within  him;  something  that  struggled  there 
like  the  Genius  in  the  botde  found  by  the  Arab  fisher- 
man. He  felt  a  sudden  zest  of  life;  the  lights  danced 
before  his  eyes  and  the  concert  hall  blazed  into  unima- 
ginable splendor.  When  the  soprano  soloist  came  on, 
Paul  forgot  even  the  nastiness  of  his  teacher's  being 
there,  and  gave  himself  up  to  the  peculiar  intoxication 
such  personages  always  had  for  him.  The  soloist  chanced 
to  be  a  German  woman,  by  no  means  in  her  first  youth, 
and  the  mother  of  many  children;  but  she  wore  a  satin 
gown  and  a  tiara,  and  she  had  that  indefinable  air  of 
achievement,  that  world-shine  upon  her,  which  always 
blinded  Paul  to  any  possible  defects. 

After  a  concert  was  over.  Paul  was  often  irritable  and 
wretched  until  he  got  to  sleep, — and  tonight  he  was  even 
more  than  usually  resdess.  He  had  the  feeling  of  not 
being  able  to  let  down;  of  its  being  impossible  to  give  up 
this  delicious  excitement  which  was  the  only  thing  that 
could  be  called  living  at  all.  During  the  last  number  he 
withdrew  and,  after  hastily  changing  his  clodies  in  the 
dressing-room,  slipped  out  to  the  side  door  where  the 
singer's  carriage  stood.  Here  he  began  pacing  rapidly 
up  and  down  the  walk,  waiting  to  see  her  come  out. 

Over  yonder  the  Schenley,  in  its  vacant  stretch,  loomed 
big  and  square  through  the  fine  rain,  the  windows  of  its 
twelve  stories  glowing  like  those  of  a  lighted  cardboard 


house  under  a  Christmas  tree.  All  the  actors  and  singers 
of  any  importance  stayed  there  when  they  were  in  the 
city,  and  a  number  of  the  big  manufacturers  of  the  place 
lived  tiiere  in  the  winter.  Paul  had  often  hung  about  the 
hotel,  watching  die  people  go  in  and  out,  longing  to 
enter  and  leave  school-masters  and  dull  care  behind  him 
forever. 

At  last  the  singer  came  out,  accompanied  by  the  con- 
ductor, who  helped  her  into  her  carriage  and  closed  the 
door  with  a  cordial  "Auf  Wiedcrsehen" — which  set  Paul 
to  wondering  whether  she  were  not  an  old  sweetheart  of 
his.  Paul  followed  the  carriage  over  to  the  hotel,  walk- 
ing so  rapidly  as  not  to  be  far  from  the  entrance  when 
the  singer  alighted  and  disappeared  behind  the  swing- 
ing glass  doors  which  were  opened  by  a  negro  in  a  tall 
hat  and  a  long  coat.  In  the  moment  that  the  door  was 
ajar,  it  seemed  to  Paul  that  he,  too,  entered.  He  seemed 
to  feel  himself  go  after  her  up  the  steps,  into  die  warm, 
lighted  building,  into  an  exotic,  a  tropical  world  of 
shiny,  glistening  surfaces  and  basking  ease.  He  reflected 
upon  the  mysterious  dishes  that  were  brought  into  the 
dining-room,  the  green  bottles  in  buckets  of  ice,  as  he„ 
had  seen  them  in  the  supper  party  pictures  of  the  Sun- 
day supplement.  A  quick  gust  of  wind  brought  the  rain 
down  with  sudden  vehemence,  and  Paul  was  startled  to 
find  that  he  was  still  outside  in  the  slush  of  the  gravel 
driveway;  that  his  boots  were  letting  in  the  water  and 
his  scanty  overcoat  was  clinging  wet  about  him;  that 
the  lights  in  front  of  the  concert  hall  were  out,  and 
that  the  rain  was  driving  in  sheets  between  him  and  the 
orange  glow  of  the  windows  above  him.  There  it  was, 
what  he  wanted — tangibly  before  him  like  the  fairy 
world  of  a  Christmas  pantomime;  as  the  rain  beat  in  his 
face,  Paul  wondered  whether  he  were  destined  always 
to  shiver  in  the  black  night  outside,  looking  up  at  it. 

He  turned  and  walked  reluctantly  toward  the  car 
tracks.  The  end  had  to  come  some  time;  his  father  in  his 
night-clothes  at  the  top  of  the  stairs,  explanations  that 
did  not  explain,  hastily  improvised  fictions  that  were 
forever  tripping  him  up,  his  upstairs  room  and  its  hor- 
rible yellow  wall-paper,  the  creaking  bureau  with  the 
greasy  plush  collar-box,  and  over  his  painted  wooden 
bed  the  pictures  of  George  Washington  and  John  Cal- 
vin, and  die  framed  motto,  "Feed  my  Lambs,"  which 
had  been  worked  in  red  worsted  by  his  mother,  whom 
Paul  could  not  remember. 

Half  an  hour  later  Paul  alighted  from  the  Negley 
Avenue  car  and  went  slowly  down  one  of  the  side  streets 
off  the  main  thoroughfare.  It  was  a  highly  respectable 
street,  where  all  the  houses  were  exactly  alike,  and  where 
business  men  of  moderate  means  begot  and  reared  iarge 
families  of  children,  all  of  whom  went  to  Sabbath-school 
and  learned  the  shorter  catechism,  and  were  interested 
in  arithmetic;  all  of  whom  were  as  exacdy  alike  as  their 
.  homes,  and  of  a  piece  with  the  monotony  in  which  they 
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lived.  Paul  never  went  up  Cordelia  Street  without  a 
shudder  of  loathing.  His  home  was  next  the  house  of 
the  Cumberland  minister.  He  approached  it  tonight 
with  the  nerveless  sense  of  defeat,  the  hopeless  feeling 
of  sinking  back  forever  into  ugliness  and  commonness 
that  he  had  always  had  when  he  came  home.  The  mo- 
ment he  turned  into  Cordelia  Street  he  felt  the  waters 
close  above  his  head.  After  each  of  these  orgies  of  living, 
he  experienced  all  the  physical  depression  which  follows 
a  debauch;  the  loathing  of  respectable  beds,  of  common 
food,  of  a  house  permeated  by  kitchen  odors;  a  shudder- 
ing repulsion  for  the  flavorless,  colorless  mass  of  every- 
day existence;  a  morbid  desire  for  cool  things  and  soft 
lights  and  fresh  flowers. 

The  nearer  he  approached  the  house,  the  more  abso- 
lutely unequal  Paul  felt  to  the  sight  of  it  all;  his  ugly 
sleeping  chamber;  the  cold  bath-room  with  the  grimy 
zinc  tub,  the  cracked  mirror,  the  dripping  spigots;  his 
father,  at  the  top  of  the  stairs,  his  hairy  legs  sticking  out 
from  his  night-shirt,  his  feet  thrust  into  carpet  slippers. 
He  was  so  much  later  than  usual  that  there  would  cer- 
tainly be  inquiries  and  reproaches.  Paul  stopped  short 
before  the  door.  He  felt  that  he  could  not  be  accosted  by 
his  father  tonight;  that  he  could  not  toss  again  on  that 
miserable  bed.  He  would  not  go  in.  He  would  tell  his 
father  that  he  had  no  car-fare,  and  it  was  raining  so  hard 
he  had  gone  home  with  one  of  die  boys  and  stayed  all 
night. 

Meanwhile,  he  was  wet  and  cold.  He  went  around  to 
the  back  of  the  house  and  tried  one  of  die  basement 
windows,  found  it  open,  raised  it  cautiously,  and  scram- 
bled down  the  cellar  wall  to  the  floor.  There  he  stood, 
holding  his  breath,  terrified  by  the  noise  he  had  made; 
but  the  floor  above  him  was  silent,  and  there  was  no 
creak  on  the  stairs.  He  found  a  soap-box,  and  carried 
it  over  to  the  soft  ring  of  light  that  streamed  from  the 
furnace  door,  and  sat  down.  He  was  horribly  afraid  of 
rats,  so  he  did  not  try  to  sleep,  but  sat  looking  distrust- 
fully at  the  dark,  still  terrified  lest  he  might  have  awak- 
ened his  father.  In  such  reactions,  after  one  of  the 
experiences  which  made  days  and  nights  out  of  the 
dreary  blanks  of  the  calendar,  when  his  senses  were 
deadened,  Paul's  head  was  always  singularly  clear.  Sup- 
pose his  father  had  heard  him  getting  in  at  the  window 
and  had  come  down  and  shot  him  for  a  burglar?  Then, 
again,  suppose  his  father  had  come  down,  pistol  in  hand, 
and  he  had  cried  out  in  time  to  save  himself,  and  his 
father  had  been  horrified  to  think  how  nearly  he  had 
killed  him?  Then,  again,  suppose  a  day  should  come 
when  his  father  would  remember  that  night,  and  wish 
there  had  been  no  warning  cry  to  stay  his  hand?  With 
this  last  supposition  Paul  entertained  himself  until  day- 
break. 

The  following  Sunday  was  fine;  the  sodden  Novem- 
ber chill  was  broken  by  the  last  flash  of  autumnal  Bum- 


mer. In  the  morning  Paul  had  to  go  to  church  and 
Sabbath-school,  as  always.  On  seasonable  Sunday  after- 
noons the  burghers  of  Cordelia  Street  usually  sat  out  on 
their  front  "stoops,"  and  talked  to  their  neighbors  on 
the  next  stoop,  or  called  to  those  across  the  street  in 
neighborly  fashion.  The  men  sat  placidly  on  gay  cush- 
ions placed  upon  the  steps  that  led  down  to  the  sidewalk, 
while  the  women,  in  their  Sunday  "waists,"  sat  in 
rockers  on  die  cramped  porches,  pretending  to  be  gready 
at  their  ease.  The  children  played  in  the  streets;  there 
were  so  many  of  them  that  the  place  resembled  the 
recreation  grounds  of  a  kindergarten.  The  men  on  the 
steps — all  in  their  shirt  sleeves,  their  vests  unbuttoned — 
sat  with  their  legs  well  apart,  their  stomachs  comfortably 
protruding,  and  talked  of  the  prices  of  things,  or  told 
anecdotes  of  the  sagacity  of  their  various  chiefs  and 
overlords.  They  occasionally  looked  over  the  multitude 
of  squabbling  children,  listened  affectionately  to  their 
high-pitched,  nasal  voices,  smiling  to  see  their  own  pro- 
clivities reproduced  in  their  offspring,  and  inter- 
spersed their  legends  of  the  iron  kings  with  remarks 
about  their  sons'  progress  at  school,  their  grades  in 
arithmetic,  and  the  amounts  they  had  saved  in  their 
toy  banks. 

On  this  last  Sunday  of  November,  Paul  sat  all  the 
afternoon  on  the  lowest  step  of  his  "stoop,"  staring  into 
the  street,  while  his  sisters,  in  their  rockers,  were  talking 
to  the  minister's  daughters  next  door  about  how  many 
shirt-waists  they  had  made  in  the  last  week,  and  how 
many  waffles  some  one  had  eaten  at  the  last  church  sup- 
per. When  the  weather  was  warm,  and  his  father  was 
in  a  particularly  jovial  frame  of  mind,  the  girls  made 
lemonade,  which  was  always  brought  out  in  a  red-glass 
pitcher,  ornamented  with  forget-me-nots  in  blue  enamel. 
This  the  girls  thought  very  fine,  and  the  neighbours 
joked  about  the  suspicious  color  of  the  pitcher. 

Today  Paul's  father,  on  the  top  step,  was  talking  to  a 
young  man  who  shifted  a  resdess  baby  from  knee  to 
knee.  He  happened  to  be  the  young  man  who  was  daily 
held  up  to  Paul  as  a  model,  and  after  whom  it  was  his 
father's  dearest  hope  that  he  would  pattern.  This  young 
man  was  of  a  ruddy  complexion,  with  a  compressed,  red 
mouth,  and  faded,  near-sighted  eyes,  over  which  he 
wore  thick  spectacles,  with,  gold  bows  that  curved  about 
his  ears.  He  was  clerk  to  one  of  the  magnates  of  a 
great  steel  corporation,  and  was  looked  upon  in  Cordelia 
Street  as  a  young  man  with  a  future.  There  was  a  story 
that,  some  five  years  ago — he  was  now  barely  twenty- 
six — he  had  been  a  trifle  "dissipated,"  but  in  order  to 
curb  his  appetites  and  save  the  loss  of  time  and  strength 
that  a  sowing  of  wild  oats  might  have  entailed,  he  had 
taken  his  chief's  advice,  oft  reiterated  to  his  employes, 
and  at  twenty-one  had  married  the  first  woman  whom 
he  could  persuade  to  share  his  fortunes.  She  happened 
to  be  an  angular  school-mistress,  much  older  than  he, 
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who  also  wore  thick  glasses,  and  who  had  now  borne 
him  four  children,  ail  near-sighted,  like  herself. 

The  young  man  was  relating  how  his  chief,  now  cruis- 
ing in  the  Mediterranean,  kept  in  touch  with  all  the 
details  of  the  business,  arranging  his  office  hours  on  his 
yacht  just  as  though  he  were  at  home,  and  "knocking 
ofl  work  enough  to  keep  two  stenographers  busy."  His 
father  told,  in  turn,  the  plan  his  corporation  was  con- 
sidering, of  putting  in  an  electric  railway  plant  at  Cairo. 
Paul  snapped  his  teeth;  he  had  an  awful  apprehension 
that  they  might  spoil  it  all  before  he  got  there.  Yet  he 
rather  liked  to  hear  these  legends  of  the  iron  kings,  that 
were  told  and  retold  on  Sundays  and  holidays;  these 
stories  of  palaces  in  Venice,  yachts  on  the  Mediterranean, 
and  high  play  at  Monte  Carlo  appealed  to  his  fancy,  and 
he  was  interested  in  the  triumphs  of  cash  boys  who  had 
become  famous,  though  he  had  no  mind  for  the  cash- 
boy  stage. 

After  supper  was  over,  and  he  had  helped  to  dry  the 
dishes,  Paul  nervously  asked  his  father  whether  he 
could  go  to  George's  to  get  some  help  in  his  geometry, 
and  still  more  nervously  asked  for  car-fare.  This  latter 
request  he  had  to  repeat,  as  his  father,  on  principle,  did 
not  like  to  hear  requests  for  money,  whether  much  or 
litde.  He  asked  Paul  whether  he  could  not  go  to  some 
boy  who  lived  nearer,  and  told  him  that  he  ought  not  to 
leave  his  school  work  until  Sunday;  but  he  gave  him 
the  dime.  He  was  not  a  poor  man,  but  he  had  a  worthy 
ambition  to  come  up  in  the  world.  His  only  reason  for 
allowing  Paul  to  usher  was  that  he  thought  a  boy  ought 
to  be  earning  a  little. 

Paul  bounded  upstairs,  scrubbed  the  greasy  odor  of 
the  dish-water  from  his  hands  with  the  ill-smelling  soap 
he  hated,  and  then  shook  over  his  fingers  a  few  drops  of 
violet  water  from  the  bottle  he  kept  hidden  in  his 
drawer.  He  left  the  house  with  his  geometry  conspicu- 
ously under  his  arm,  and  the  moment  he  got  out  of 
Cordelia  Street  and  boarded  a  downtown  car,  he  shook 
off  the  lethargy  of  two  deadening  days,  and  began  to 
live  again. 

The  leading  juvenile  of  the  permanent  stock  company 
which  played  at  one  of  the  downtown  theaters  was  an 
acquaintance  of  Paul's,  and  the  boy  had  been  invited  to 
drop  in  at  the  Sunday-night  rehearsals  whenever  he 
could.  For  more  than  a  year  Paul  had  spent  every  avail- 
able moment  loitering  about  Charley  Edwards'  dress- 
ing-room. He  had  won  a  placer  among  Edwards'  fol- 
lowing not  only  because  the  young  actor,  who  could  not 
afford  to  employ  a  dresser,  often  found  him  useful,  but 
because  he  recognized  in  Paul  something  akin  to  what 
churchmen  term  "vocation." 

It  was  at  the  theater  and  at  Carnegie  Hall  that  Paul 
really  lived;  the  rest  was  but  a  sleep  and  a  forgetting. 
This  was  Paul's  fairy  tale,  and  it  had  for  him  all  the 
allurement  o£  a  secret  love.   The  moment  he  inhaled 


the  gassy,  painty,  dusty  odor  behind  the  scenes,  he 
breathed  like  a  prisoner  set  free,  and  felt  within  him  the 
possibility  of  doing  or  saying  splendid,  brilliant  things. 
The  moment  the  cracked  orchestra  beat  out  the  overture 
from  Martha,  or  jerked  at  the  serenade  from  Rigoletto, 
all  stupid  and  ugly  things  slid  from  him,  and  his  senses 
were  deliciously,  yet  delicately  fired. 

Perhaps  it  was  because,  in  Paul's  world,  the  natural 
nearly  always  wore  the  guise  of  ugliness,  that  a  certain 
element  of  artificiality  seemed  to  him  necessary  in 
beauty.  Perhaps  it  was  because  his  experience  of  life 
elsewhere  was  so  full  of  Sabbath-school  picnics,  petty 
economies,  wholesome  advice  as  to  how  to  succeed  in 
life,  and  the  unescapable  odors  of  cooking,  that  he  found 
this  existence  so  alluring,  these  smartly  clad  men  and 
women  so  attractive,  that  he  was  so  moved  by  these 
starry  apple  orchards  that  bloomed  perennially  under 
the  lime-light. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  put  it  strongly  enough  how 
convincingly  the  stage  entrance  of  that  theater  was  for 
Paul  the  actual  portal  of  Romance.  Certainly  none  of 
the  company  ever  suspected  it,  least  of  all  Charley 
Edwards.  It  was  very  like  the  old  stories  that  used  to 
float  about  London  of  fabulously  rich  Jews,  who  had 
subterranean  hails,  with  palms,  and  fountains,  and  soft 
lamps  and  richly  apparelled  women  who  never  saw  the 
disenchanting  light  of  London  day.  So,  in  the  midst  of 
that  smoke-palled  city,  enamored  of  figures  and  grimy 
toil,  Paul  had  his  secret  temple,  his  wishing-carpet,  his 
bit  of  blue-and-white  Mediterranean  shore  bathed  in 
perpetual  sunshine. 

Several  of  Paul's  teachers  had  a  theory  that  his  ima- 
gination had  been  perverted  by  garish  fiction;  but  the 
truth  was,  he  scarcely  ever  read  at  all.  The  books  at 
home  were  not  such  as  would  either  tempt  or  corrupt 
a  youthful  mind,  and  as  for  reading  the  novels  that 
some  of  his  friends  urged  upon  him — well,  he  got  what 
he  wanted  much  more  quickly  from  music;  any  sort  of 
music,  from  an  orchestra  to  a  barrel  organ.  He  needed 
only  the  spark,  the  indescribable  thrill  that  made  his 
imagination  master  of  his  senses,  and  he  could  make 
plots  and  pictures  enough  of  his  own.  It  was  equally 
true  that  he  was  not  stage-struck — not,  at  any  rate,  in  the 
usual  acceptation  of  that  expression.  He  had  no  desire 
to  become  an  actor,  any  more  than  he  had  to  become  a 
musician.  He  felt  no  necessity  to  do  any  of  these  things; 
what  he  wanted  was  to  see,  to  be  in  the  atmosphere,  float 
on  the  wave  of  it,  to  be  carried  out,  blue  league  after 
blue  league,  away  from  everything. 

After  a  night  behind  the  scenes,  Paul  found  his  school- 
room more  than  ever  repulsive;  the  hard  floors  and 
naked  walls;  the  prosy  men  who  never  wore  frock  coats, 
or  violets  in  their  button-holes;  the  women  with  their 
dull  gowns,  shrill  voices,  and  pitiful  seriousness  about 
prepositions  that  govern  the  dative.  He  could  not  bear 
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to  have  the  other  pupils  think,  for  a  moment,  that  he 
took  these  people  seriously;  he  must  convey  to  them  that 
he  considered  it  all  trivial,  and  was  there  only  by  way  of 
a  joke,  anyway.  He  had  autograph  pictures  of  all  the 
members  of  the  stock  company  which  he  showed  his 
classmates,  telling  them  the  most  incredible  stories  of  his 
familiarity  with  these  people,  of  his  acquaintance  with 
the  soloists  who  came  to  Carnegie  Hall,  his  suppers  with 
them  and  the  flowers  he  sent  them.  When  these  stories 
lost  their  effect,  and  his  audience  grew  lisdess,  he  would 
bid  all  the  boys  good-bye.  announcing  that  he  was  going 
to  travel  for  a  while;  going  to  Naples,  to  California,  to 
Egypt.  Then,  next  Monday,  he  would  slip  back,  con- 
scious and  nervously  smiling;  his  sister  was  ill,  and  he 
would  have  to  defer  his  voyage  until  spring. . 

Matters  went  steadily  worse  with  Paul  at  school.  In 
the  itch  to  let  his  instructors  know  how  heartily  he 
despised  them,  and  how  thoroughly  he  was  appreciated 
elsewhere,  he  mentioned  once  or  twice  that  he  had  no 
time  to  fool  with  theorems;  adding — with  a  twitch  of  the 
eyebrows  and  a  touch  of  that  nervous  bravado  which  so 
perplexed  them — that  he  was  helping  the  people  down 
at  the  stock  company;  they  were  old  friends  or  his. 

The  upshot  of  the  matter  was,  that  the  Principal  went 
to  Paul's  father,  and  Paul  was  taken  out  of  school  and 
put  to  work.  The  manager  at  Carnegie  Hall  was  told 
to  get  another  usher  in  his  stead;  the  doorkeeper  at  the 
theater  was  warned  not  to  admit  him  to  the  house;  and 
Charley  Edwards  remorsefully  promised  the  boy's  father 
not  to  see  him  again. 

The  members  of  the  stock  company  were  vastly 
amused  when  some  of  Paul's  stories  reached  them — 
especially  the  women.  They  were  hard-working  women, 
most  of  diem  supporting  indolent  husbands  or  brothers, 
9iid  they  laughed  rather  bitterly  at  having  stirred  the 
boy  to  such  fervid  and  florid  inventions.  They  agreed 
with  the  faculty  and  with  his  father,  that  Paul's  was  a 
bad  case. 

The  east-bound  train  was  plowing  through  a  January 
snow-storm ;  the  dull  dawn  was  beginning  to  show  gray 
when  the  engine  whisded  a  mile  out  of  Newark.  Paul 
started  up  from  the  seat  where  he  had  lain  curled  in 
*«Kasy  slumber,  rubbed  the  breath-misted  window  glass 
with  his  hand,  and  peered  out.  The  snow  was  whirling 
in  curling  eddies  above  the  white  bottom  lands,  and 
the  drifts  lay  already  deep  in  the  fields  and  along  the 
fences,  while  here  arid  there  the  long  dead  grass  and 
dried  weed  stalks  protruded  black  above  it.  Lights 
shone  from  the  scattered  houses,  and  a  gang  of  laborers 
who  stood  beside  the  track  waved  their  lanterns. 

Paul  had  slept  very  little,  and  he  felt  grimy  and  un- 
comfortable. He  had  made  the  all-night  journey  in  a 
day  coach  because  he  was  afraid  if  he  took  a  Pullman 
he  might  be  seen  by  some  Pittsburgh  business  man  who 
had  noticed  him  in  Denny  &  Carson's  office.  When  the 


whisde  woke  him,  he  clutched  quickly  at  his  breast 
pocket,  glancing  about  him  with  an  uncertain  smile.  But 
the  litde,  clay  bespattered  Italians  were  still  sleeping,  the 
slatternly  women  across  the  aisle  were  in  open-mouthed 
oblivion,  and  even  die  crumby,  crying  babies  were  for 
the  nonce  stilled.  Paul  setded  back  to  struggle  with  his 
impatience  as  best  he  could. 

When  he  arrived  at  the  Jersey  City  Station,  he  hurried 
through  his  breakfast,  manifestly  ill  at  ease  and  keeping 
a  sharp  eye  about  him.  After  he  reached  the  Twenty- 
third  Street  Station,  he  consulted  a  cabman,  and  had 
himself  driven  to  a  men's  furnishing  establishment 
which  was  just  opening  for  the  day.  He  spent  upward 
of  two  hours  there,  buying  with  endless  reconsidering 
and  great  care.  His  new  street  suit  he  put  on  in  the 
fitting-room;  the  frock  coat  and  dress  clothes  he  had 
bundled  into  the  cab  "with  his  new  shirts.  Then  he  drove 
to  a  hatter's  and  a  shoe  house.  His  next  errand  was  at 
TifTany's,  where  he  selected  silver-mounted  brushes  and 
a  scarf-pin.  He  would  not  wait  to  have  his  silver  marked, 
he  said.  Lastly,  he  stopped  at  a  trunk  shop  on  Broad- 
way, and  had  his  purchases  packed  into  various  traveling 
bags. 

It  was  a  litde  after  one  o'clock  when  he  drove  up  to 
the  Waldorf,  and,  after  settling  with  the  cabman,  went 
into  the  office.  He  registered  from  Washington;  said  his 
mother  and  father  had  been  abroad,  and  that  he  had 
come  down  to  await  the  arrival  of  their  steamer.  He 
told  his  story  plausibly  and  had  no  trouble,  since  he 
offered  to  pay  for  them  in  advance,  in  engaging  his 
rooms;  a  sleeping-room,  sitting-room  and  bath. 

Not  once,  but  a  hundred  times  Paul  had  planned  this 
entry  into  New  York.  He  had  gone  over  every  detail  of 
it  with  Charley  Edwards,  and  in  his  scrap  book  at  home 
there  were  pages  of  description  about  New  York  hotels, 
cut  from  the  Sunday  papers. 

When  he  was  shown  to  his  sitting-room  on  the  eighth 
floor,  he  saw  at  a  glance  that  everything  was  as  it  should 
be;  there  was  but  one  detail  in  his  mental  picture  that 
the  place  did  not  realize,  so  he  rang  for  the  bell  boy  and 
sent  him  down  for  flowers.  He  moved  about  nervously 
until  the  boy  returned,  putting  away  his  new  linen  and 
fingering  it  delightedly  as  he  did  so.  When  the  flowers 
came,  he  put  them  hastily  into  water,  and  then  tumbled 
into  a  hot  bath.  Presendy  he  came  out  of  his  white 
bath-room,  resplendent  in  his  new  silk  underwear,  and 
playing  with  the  tassel  of  his  red  robe.  The  snow  was 
whirling  so  fiercely  outside  his  windows  that  he  could 
scarcely  see  across  the  street;  but  within,  the  air  was 
deliriously  soft  and  fragrant.  He  put  the  violets  and 
*  jonquils  on  the  tabouret  beside  the  couch,  and  threw 
himself  down  with  a  long  sigh,  covering  himself  with 
a  Roman  blanket.  He  was  thoroughly  tired;  he  had 
been  in  such  haste,  he  had  stood  up  to  such  a  strain,  cov- 
ered so  much  pjoTind  in  the  last  twenty-four  hours,  that 
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he  wanted  to  think  how  it  had  all  come  about.  Lulled 
by  the  sound  of  the  wind,  the  warm  air,  and  the  cool 
fragrance  of  the  flowers,  he  sank  into  deep,  drowsy 
retrospection. 

It  had  been  wonderfully  simple;  when  they  had  shut 
him  out  of  the  theater  and  concert  hall,  when  they  had 
taken  away  his  bone,  the  whole  thing  was  virtually 
determined.  The  rest  was  a  mere  matter  of  opportunity. 
The  only  thing  that  at  all  surprised  him  was  his  own 
courage — for  he  realized  well  enough  that  he  had  always 
been  tormented  by  fear,  a  sort  of  apprehensive  dread 
that,  of  late  years,  as  the  meshes  of  the  lies  he  had  told 
closed  about  him,  had  been  pulling  the  muscles  of  his 
body  tighter  and  tighter.  Until  now,  he  could  not  re- 
member a  time  when  he  had  not  been  dreading  some- 
thing. Even  when  he  was  a  little  boy,  it  was  always 
there — behind  him,  or  before,  or  on  either  side.  There 
had  always  been  the  shadowed  corner,  the  dark  place 
into  which  he  dared  not  look,  but  from  which  something 
seemed  always  to  be  watching  him— and  Paul  had  done 
things  that  were  not  pretty  to  watch,  he  knew. 

But  now  he  had  a  curious  sense  of  relief,  as  though  he 
had  at  last  thrown  down  the  gauntlet  to  the  thing  in  the 
corner. 

Yet  it  was  but  a  day  since  he  had  been  sulking  in  the 
traces;  but  yesterday  afternoon  that  he  had  been  sent  to 
the  bank  with  Denny  &  Carson's  deposit  as  usual — but 
this  time  he  was  instructed  to  leave  the  book  to  be 
balanced.  There  t  was  above  two  thousand  dollars  in 
checks,  and  nearly  a  thousand  in  the  bank  notes  which 
he  had  taken  from  the  book  and  quiedy  transferred  to 
his  pocket.  At  the  bank  he  had  made  out  a  new  deposit 
slip.  His  nerves  had  been  steady  enough  to  permit,  of 
his  returning  to  the  office,  where  he  had  finished  his 
work  and  asked  for  a  full  day's  holiday  tomorrow, 
Saturday,  giving  a  perfectly  reasonable  pretext.  The 
bank  book,  he  knew,  would  not  be  returned  before 
Monday  or  Tuesday,  and  his  father  would  be  out  of 
town  for  the  next  week.  From  the  time  he  slipped  the 
bank  notes  into  his  pocket  until  he  boarded  the  night 
train  for  New  York,  he  had  not  known  a  moment's 
hesitation. 

How  astonishingly  easy  it  had  all  been;  here  he  was, 
the  thing  done;  and  this  time  there  would  be  no  awak- 
ening, no  figure  at  the  top  of  the  stairs.  He  watched  the 
snowfiakes  whirling  by  his  window  until  he  fell  asleep. 

When  he  awoke,  it  was  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 
He  bounded  up  with  a  start;  one  of  his  precious  days 
gone  already!  He  spent  nearly  an  hour  in  dressing, 
watching  every  stage  of  his  toilet  carefully  in  the  mirror. 
Everything  was  quite  perfect;  he  was  exactly  the  kind 
of  boy  he  had  always  wanted  to  be. 

When  he  went  downstairs,  Paul  took  a  carriage  and 
drove  up  Fifth  Avenue  toward  the  Park.  The  snow  had 
somewhat  abated;  carriages  and  tradesmen's  wagons 


were  hurrying  soundlessly  to  and  fro  in  the  winter  twi- 
light; boys  in  woolen  mufflers  were  shoveling  off  the 
doorsteps;  the  avenue  stages  made  fine  spots  of  color 
against  the  white  street.  Here  and  there  on  the  corners 
were  stands,  with  whole  flower  gardens  blooming  be- 
hind glass  windows,  against  which  the  snowfiakes 
stuck  and  melted;  violets,  roses,  carnations,  lilies  of  the 
valley — somehow  vastly  more  lovely  and  alluring  that 
they  blossomed  thus  unnaturally  in  the  snow.  The  Park 
itself  was  a  wonderful  stage  winter  piece. 

When  he  returned,  the  pause  of  the  twilight  had 
ceased,  and  the  tune  of  the  streets  had  changed.  The 
snow  was  falling  faster,  lights  streamed  from  the  hotels 
that  reared  their  many  stories  fearlessly  up  into  the 
storm,  defying  the  raging  Atlantic  winds.  A  long,  black 
stream  of  carriages  poured  down  the  avenue,  intersected 
here  and  there  by  other  streams,  tending  horizontally. 
There  were  a  score  of  cabs  about  the  entrance  of  his 
hotel,  and  his  driver  had  to  wait.  Boys  in  livery  were 
running  in  and  down  the  red  velvet  carpet  laid  from 
the  door  to  the  street.  Above,  about,  within  it  all,  was 
the  rumble  and  roar,  the  hurry  and  toss  of  thousands  of 
human  beings  as  hot  for  pleasure  as  himself,  and  on 
every  side  of  him  towered  the  glaring  affirmation  of  the 
omnipotence  of  wealth. 

The  boy  set  his  teeth  and  drew  his  shoulders  together 
in  a  spasm  of  realization;  the  plot  of  all  dramas,  the  text 
of  all  romances,  the  nerve-stuff  of  all  sensations  was 
whirling  about  him  like  the  snowfiakes.  He  burnt  like 
a  faggot  in  a  tempest. 

When  Paul  came  down  to  dinner,  the  music  of  the 
orchestra  floated  up  the  elevator  shaft  to  greet  him.  As 
he  stepped  into  the  thronged  corridor,  he  sank  back  into 
one  of  the  chairs  against  the  wall  to  get  his  breath.  The 
lights,  the  chatter,  the  perfumes,  the  bewildering  medley 
of  color — he  had,  for  a  moment,  the  feeling  of  not  being 
able  to  stand  it.  But  only  for  a  moment;  these  were  his 
own  people,  he  told  himself.  He  went  slowly  about  the 
corridors,  through  the  writing-rooms,  smoking-rooms, 
reception-rooms,  as  though  he  were  exploring  the  cham- 
bers of  an  enchanted  palace,  built  and  peopled  for  him 
alone. 

When  he  reached  the  dining-room  he  sat  down  at  a 
table  near  a  window.  The  flowers,  the  white  linen,  the 
many-colored  wine  glasses,  die  gay  toilettes  of  the 
women,  the  low  popping  of  corks,  the  undulating  repeti- 
tions of  the  Blue  Danube  from  the  orchestra,  all  flooded 
Paul's  dream  with  bewildering  radiance.  When  the 
roseate  tinge  of  his  champagne  was  added — that  cold, 
precious  bubbling  stuff  that  creamed  and  foamed  in  his 
glass — Paul  wondered  that  there  were  honest  men  in  the 
world  at  all.  This  was  what  all  the  world  was  fighting 
for,  he  reflected;  this  was  what  all  the  struggle  was  about. 
He  doubted  the  reality  of  his  past.  Had  he  ever  known 
a  place  called  Cordelia  Street,  a  place  where  fagged-look- 
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ing  business  men  boarded  the  early  car  ?  Mere  rivets  in 
a  machine  they  seemed  to  Paul, — sickening  men,  with 
combings  of  children's  hair  always  hanging  to  their 
coats,  and  the  smell  of  cooking  in  their  clothes.  Cordelia 
Street — ah,  that  belonged  to  another  time  and  country! 
Had  he  not  always  been  thus,  had  he  not  sat  here  night 
after  night,  from  as  far  back  as  he  could  remember, 
looking  pensively  over  just  such  shimmering  textures, 
and  slowly  twirling  the  stem  of  a  glass  like  this  one  be- 
tween his  thumb  and  middle  finger?  He  rather  thought 
he  had. 

He  was  not  in  the  least  abashed  or  lonely.  He  had  no 
especial  desire  to  meet  or  to  know  any  of  these  people; 
all  he  demanded  was  the  right  to  look  on  and  conjecture, 
to  watch  the  pageant.  The  mere  stage  properties  were 
all  he  contended  for.  Nor  was  he  lonely  later  in  the 
evening,  in  his  loge  at  the  Opera.  He  was  entirely  rid  of 
his  nervous  misgivings,  of  his  forced  aggressiveness,  of 
the  imperative  desire  to  show  himself  different  from  his 
surroundings.  He  felt  now  that  his  surroundings  ex- 
plained him.  Nobody  questioned  his  purple;  he  had 
only  to  wear  it  passively.  He  had  only  to  glance  down 
at  his  dress  coat  to  reassure  himself  that  here  it  would  be 
impossible  for  any  one  to  humiliate  him. 

He  found  it  hard  to  leave  his  beautiful  sitting-room 
to  go  to  bed  that  night,  and  sat  long  watching  the  raging 
storm  from  his  turret  window.  When  he  went  to  sleep, 
it  was  with  the  lights  turned  on  in  his  bedroom;  partly 
because  of  his  old  timidity,  and  partly  so  that,  if  he 
should  wake  in  the  night,  there  would  be  no  wretched 
moment  of  doubt,  no  horrible  suspicion  of  yellow  wall- 
paper, or  of  Washington  and  Calvin  above  his  bed. 

On  Sunday  morning  the  city  was  practically  snow- 
bound. Paul  breakfasted  late,  and  in  the  aiternoon  he 
fell  in  with  a  wild  San  Francisco  boy,  a  freshman  at 
Yale,  who  said  he  had  run  down  for  a  "little  flyer"  over 
Sunday.  The  young  man  offered  to  show  Paul  the  night 
side  of  the  town,  and  the  two  boys  went  off  together  after 
dinner,  not  returning  to  the  hotel  until  seven  o'clock  the 
next  morning.  They  had  started  out  in  the  confiding 
warmth  of  a  champagne  friendship,  but  their  parting  in 
the  elevator  was  singularly  cool.  The  freshman  pulled 
himself  together  to  make  his  train,  and  Paul  went  to 
bed.  He  awoke  at  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  very 
thirsty  and  dizzy,  and  rang  for  ice-water,  coffee,  and 
the  Pittsburgh  papers. 

On  the  part  of  the  hotel  management,  Paul  excited  no 
suspicion.  There  was  this  to  be  said  for  him,  that  he 
wore  his  spoils  with  dignity  and  in  no  way  made  him- 
self conspicuous.  His  chief  greediness  lay  in  his  ears 
and  eyes,  and  his  excesses  were  not  offensive  ones.  His 
dearest  pleasures  were  the  gray  winter  twilights  in  his 
sitting-room;  his  quiet  enjoyment  of  his  flowers,  his 
clothes,  his  wide  divan,  his  cigarette  and  his  sense  of 
power.  He  could  not  remember  a  time  when  he  had 


felt  so  at  peace  with  himself.  The  mere  release  from  the 
necessity  of  petty  lying,  lying  every  day  and  every  day, 
restored  his  self-respect.  He  had  never  lied  for  pleasure, 
even  at  school ;  but  to  make  himself  noticed  and  admired, 
to  assert  his  difference  from  other  Cordelia  Street  boys; 
and  he  felt  a  good  deal  more  manly,  more  honest,  even, 
now  that  he  had  no  need  for  boastful  pretensions,  now 
that  he  could,  as  his  actor  friends  used  to  say,  "dress 
the  part."  It  was  characteristic  that  remorse  did  not 
occur  to  him.  His  golden  days  went  by  without  a 
shadow,  and  he  made  each  as  perfect  as  he  could. 

On  the  eighth  day  after  his  arrival  in  New  York,  he 
found  the  whole  affair  exploited  in  the  Pittsburgh  papers, 
exploited  with  a  wealth  of  detail  which  indicated  that 
local  news  of  a  sensational  nature  was  at  a  low  ebb.  The 
firm  of  Denny  &  Carson  announced  that  the  boy's  father 
had  refunded  the  full  amount  of  his  theft,  and  that  they 
had  no  intention  of  prosecuting.  The  Cumberland  min- 
ister had  been  interviewed,  and  expressed  his  hope  of 
yet  reclaiming  the  motherless  lad,  and  Paul's  Sabbath- 
school  teacher  declared  that  she  would  spare  no  effort  to 
that  end.  The  rumor  had  reached  Pittsburgh  that  the 
boy  had  been  seen  in  a  New  York  hotel,  and  his  father 
had  gone  East  to  find  him  and  bring  him  home. 

Paul  had  just  come  in  to  dress  for  dinner;  he  sank 
into  a  chair,  weak  in  the  knees,  and  clasped  his  head  in 
his  hands.  It  was  to  be  worse  than  jail,  even;  the  tepid 
waters  of  Cordelia  Street  were  to  close  over  him  finally 
and  forever.  The  gray  monotony  stretched  before  him  ir 
hopeless,  unrelieved  years;  Sabbath-school,  Young  Peo 
pie's  Meeting,  the  yellow-papered  room,  the  damp  dish- 
towels;  it  all  rushed  back  upon  him  with  sickening 
vividness.  He  had  the  old  feeling  that  the  orchestra  had 
suddenly  stopped,  the  sinking  sensation  that  the  play  was 
over.  The  sweat  broke  out  on  his  face,  and  he  sprang  to 
his  feet,  looked  about  him  with  his  white,  conscious 
smile,  and  winked  at  himself  in  the  mirror.  With  some- 
thing of  the  childish  belief  in  miracles  with  which  he  had 
so  often  gone  to  class,  all  his  lessons  unlearned,  Paul 
dressed  and  dashed  whistling  down  the  corridor  to  the 
elevator. 

He  had  no  sooner  entered  the  dining-room  and  caught 
the  measure  of  the  music,  than  his  remembrance  was 
lightened  by  his  old  elastic  power  of  claiming  the  mo- 
ment, mounting  with  it,  and  finding  it  all-sufficient. 
The  glare  and  glitter  about  him,  the  mere  scenic  acces- 
sories had  again,  and  for  the  last  time,  their  old  potency. 
He  would  show  himself  that  he  was  game,  he  would 
finish  the  thing  splendidly.  He  doubted,  more  than  ever, 
the  existence  of  Cordelia  Street,  and  for  die  first  time 
he  drank  his  wine  recklessly.  Was  he  not,  after  all,  one 
of  these  fortunate  beings?  Was  he  not  still  himself,  and 
in  his  own  place?  He  drummed  a  nervous  accompani- 
ment to  the  music  and  looked  about  him,  telling  himself 
over  and  over  that  it  had  paid. 
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He  reflected  drowsily,  to  the  swell  of  the  violin  and 
the  chill  sweetness  of  his  wine,  that  he  might  have  done 
it  more  wisely.  He  might  have  caught  an  outbound 
steamer  and  been  well  out  of  their  clutches  before  now. 
But  the  other  side  of  the  world  had  seemed  too  far  away 
and  too  uncertain  then;  he  could  not  have  waited  for  it; 
his  need  had  been  too  sharp.  If  he  had  to  choose  over 
again,  he  would  do  the  same  thing  tomorrow.  He  looked 
affectionately  about  the  dining-room,  now  gilded  with  a 
soft  mist.  Ah,  it  had  paid  indeed! 

Paul  was  awakened  next  morning  by  a  painful  throb- 
bing in  his  head  and  feet.  He  had  thrown  himself  across 
the  bed  without  undressing,  and  had  slept  widi  his  shoes 
on.  His  limbs  and  hands  were  lead-heavy,  and  his  tongue 
and  throat  were  parched.  There  came  upon  him  one  of 
those  fateful  attacks  of  clear-headedness  that  never 
occurred  except  when  he  was  physically  exhausted  and 
his  nerves  hung  loose.  He  lay  still  and  closed  his  eyes 
and  let  the  tide  of  his  realities  wash  over  him. 

His  father  was  in  New  York;  "stopping  at  some  joint 
or  other,"  he  told  himself.  The  memory  of  successive 
summers  on  the  front  stoop  fell  upon  him  like  a  weight 
of  black  water.  He  had  not  a  hundred  dollars  left;  and 
he  knew  now,  more  than  ever,  that  money  was  every- 
v  thing,  the  wall  that  stood  between  all  he  loathed  and  all 
he  wanted.  The  thing  was  winding  itself  up;  he  had 
thought  of  that  on  his  first  glorious  day  in  New  York, 
and  had  even  provided  a  way  to  snap  the  thread.  It  lay 
on  his  dressing-table  now;  he  had  got  it  out  last  night 
when  he  came  blindly  up  from  dinner, — but  the  shiny 
metal  hurt  his  eyes,  and  he  disliked  the  look  of  it, 
anyway. 

He  rose  and  moved  about  with  a  painful  effort,  suc- 
cumbing now  and  again  to  attacks  of  nausea.  It  was  the 
old  depression  exaggerated;  all  the  world  had  become 
Cordelia  Street.  Yet  somehow  he  was  not  afraid  of  any- 
thing, was  absolutely  calm;  perhaps  because  he  had 
looked  into  the  dark  corner  at  last,  and  knew.  It  was 
bad  enough,  what  he  saw  there ;  but  somehow  not  so  bad 
as  his  long  fear  of  it  had  been.  He  saw  everything  clearly 
now.  He  had  a  feeling  that  he  had  made  the  best  of  it, 
that  he  had  lived  the  sort  of  life  he  was  meant  to  live,  and 
for  half  an  hour  he  sat  staring  at  the  revolver.  But  he 
told  himself  that  was  not  the  way,  so  he  went  downstairs 
and  took  a  cab  to  the  ferry. 

When  Paul  arrived  at  Newark,  he  got  ofT  the  train 
and  took  another  cab,  directing  the  driver  to  follow  the 
Pennsylvania  tracks  out  of  the  town.  The  snow  lay  heavy 
on  the  roadways  and  had  drifted  deep  in  the  open  fields. 


Only  here  and  there  the  dead  grass  or  dried  weed  stalks 
projected,  singularly  black,  above  it.  Once  well  into  the 
country,  Paul  dismissed  the  carriage  and  walked,  floun- 
dering along  the  tracks,  his  mind  a  medley  of  irrelevant 
things.  He  seemed  to  hold  in  his  brain  an  actual  picture 
of  everything  he  had  seen  that  morning.  He  remembered 
every  feature  of  both  his  drivers,  the  toothless  old  woman 
from  whom  he  had  bought  the  red  flowers  in  his  coat, 
the  agent  from  whom  he  had  got  his  ticket,  and  all  of 
his  fellow-passengers  on  the  ferry.  His  mind,  unable  to 
cope  with  vital  matters  near  at  hand,  worked  feverishly 
and  deftly  at  sorting  and  grouping  these  images.  They 
made  for  him  a  part  of  the  ugliness  of  the  world,  of  the 
ache  in  his  head,  and  the  bitter  burning  on  his  tongue. 
He  stooped  and  put  a  handful  of  snow  into  his  mouth 
as  he  walked,  but  that,  too,  seemed  hot.  When  he 
reached  a  little  hillside,  where  the  tracks  ran  through 
a  cut  some  twenty  feet  below  him,  he  stopped  and  sat 
down. 

The  carnations  in  his  coat  were  drooping  with  the 
cold,  he  noticed;  all  their  red  glory  over.  It  occurred  to 
him  that  all  the  flowers  he  had  seen  in  the  show  windows 
that  first  night  must  have  gone  the  same  way,  long 
before  this.  It  was  only  one  splendid  breath  they  had,  in 
spite  of  their  brave  mockery  at  the  winter  outside  the 
glass.  It  was  a  losing  game  in  the  end,  it  seemed,  this 
revolt  against  the  homilies  by  which  the  world  is  run. 
Paul  took  one  of  the  blossoms  carefully  from  his  coat 
and  scooped  a  litde  hole  in  the  snow,  where  he  covered 
it  up.  Then  he  dozed  a  while,  from  his  weak  condition, 
seeming  insensible  to  the  cold. 

The  sound  of  an  approaching  train  woke  him,  and  he 
started  to  his  feet,  remembering  only  his  resolution,  and 
afraid  lest  he  should  be  too  late.  He  stood  watching  the 
approaching  locomotive,  his  teeth  chattering,  his  Yipn 
drawn  away  from  them  in  a  frightened  smile;  once  or 
twice  he  glanced  nervously  sidewise,  as  though  he  were 
being  watched.  When  the  right  moment  came,  he 
jumped.  As  he  fell,  die  folly  of  his  haste  occurred  to 
him  with  merciless  clearness,  the  vastness  of  what  he 
had  left  undone.  There  flashed  through  his  brain,  clearer 
than  ever  before,  the  blue  of  Adriatic  water,  the  yellow 
of  Algerian  sands. 

He  felt  something  strike  his  chest, — his  body  was  being 
thrown  swifdy  through  the  air,  on  and  on,  immeasur- 
ably far  and  fast,  while  his  limbs  gendy  relaxed.  Then, 
because  the  picture-making  mechanism  was  crushed,  the 
disturbing  visions  flashed  into  black,  and  Paul  dropped 
back  into  the  immense  design  of  things. 
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hb  whits  man,  leaning  with  both  arms  over  the 
roof  of  the  little  house  in  the  stern  of  the  boat, 

said  to  the  steersman 

"We  will  pase  the  night  in  Arsat's  clearing.  It  is  late." 
The  Malay  only  grunted,  and  went  on  looking  fixedly 
at  the  river.  The  white  man  rested  his  chin  on  his 
crossed  arms  and  gazed  at  the  wake  of  the  boat.  At  the 
end  of  the  straight  avenue  of  forests  cut  by  the  intense 
glitter  of  the  river,  the  sun  appeared  unclouded  and 
dazzling,  poised  low  over  the  water  that  shone  smoothly 
like  a  band  of  metal.  The  forests,  somber  and  dull,  stood 
motionless  and  silent  on  each  side  of  the  broad  stream. 
At  the  foot  of  big,  towering  trees,  trunkless  nipa  palms 
rose  from  the  mud  of  the  bank,  in  bunches  of  leaves 
enormous  and  heavy,  that  hung  unstirring  over  the 
brown  swirl  of  eddies.  In  die  stillness  of  the  air  every 
tree,  every  leaf,  every  bough,  every  tendril  of  creeper  and 
every  petal  of  minute  blossoms  seemed  to  have  been 
bewitched  into  an  immobility  perfect  and  final.  Nothing 
moved  on  the  river  but  die  eight  paddles  that  rose  flash- 
ing regularly,  dipped  together  with  a  single  splash;  while 
the  steersman  swept  right  and  left  with  a  periodic  and 
sudden  flourish  of  his  blade  describing  a  glinting  semi- 
circle above  his  head.  The  churncd-up  water  frothed 
alongside  with  a  confused  murmur.  And  the  white 
man's  canoe,  advancing  upstream  in  the  short-lived  dis- 
turbance of  its  own  making,  seemed  to  enter  the  portals 
of  a  land  from  which  the  very  memory  of  motion  had 
forever  departed. 
The  white  man,  turning  his  back  upon  the  setting  sun, 
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looked  along  the  empty  and  broad  expanse  of  the  sea- 
reach.  For  the  last  three  miles  of  its  course  the  wander- 
ing, hesitating  river,  as  if  enticed  irresistibly  by  the 
freedom  of  an  open  horizon,  flows  straight  into  the  sea, 
flows  straight  to  the  east— to  the  east  that  harbors  both 
light  and  darkness.  Astern  of  the  boat  die  repeated  call 
of  some  bird,  a  cry  discordant  and  feeble,  skipped  along 
over  the  smooth  water  and  lost  itself,  before  it  could 
reach  the  other  shore,  in  die  breathless  silence  of  the 
world. 

The  steersman  dug  his  paddle  into  the  stream,  and 
held  hard  with  stiffened  arms,  his  body  thrown  forward. 
The  water  gurgled  aloud;  and  suddenly  the  long  straight 
reach  seemed  to  pivot  on  its  center,  the  forests  swung  in 
a  semicircle,  and  the  slanting  beams  of  sunset  touched 
the  broadside  of  the  canoe  with  a  fiery  glow,  throwing 
the  slender  and  distorted  shadows  of  its  crew  upon  the 
streaked  glitter  of  the  river.  The  white  man  turned  to 
look  ahead.  The  course  of  the  boat  had  been  altered  at 
right-angles  to  the  stream,  and  the  carved  dragon-head 
of  its  prow  was  pointing  now  at  a  gap  in  the  fringing 
bushes  of  the  bank.  It  glided  through,  brushing  the 
overhanging  twigs,  and  disappeared  from  the  river  like 
some  slim  and  amphibious  creature  leaving  the  water 
for  its  lair  in  the  forests. 

The  narrow  creek  was  like  a  ditch:  tortuous  fabu- 
lously deep;  filled  with  gloom  under  the  thin  strip  of 
pure  and  shining  blue  of  the  heaven.  Immense  trees 
soared  up,  invisible  behind  the  festooned  draperies  of 
creepers.  Here  and  there,  near  the  glistening  blackness 
of  the  water,  a  twisted  root  of  some  tall  tree  showed 
amongst  the  tracery  of  small  ferns,  black  and  dull,  writh- 
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ing  and  motionless,  like  an  arrested  snake.  The  short 
words  of  the  paddlers  reverberated  loudly  between  the 
thick  and  somber  walk  of  vegetation.  Darkness  oozed 
out  from  between  the  trees,  through  the  tangled  maze 
of  the  creepers,  from  behind  the  great  fantastic  and  un- 
stirring  leaves;  the  darkness,  mysterious  and  invincible; 
the  darkness  scented  and  poisonous  of  impenetrable 
forests. 

The  men  poled  in  the  shoaling  water.  The  creek 
broadened,  opening  out  into  a  wide  sweep  of  a  stagnant 
lagoon.  The  forests  receded  from  the  marshy  bank,  leav- 
ing a  level  strip  of  bright  green,  reedy  grass  to  frame  the 
reflected  blueness  of  the  sky.  A  fleecy  pink  cloud  drifted 
high  above,  trailing  the  delicate  coloring  of  its  image 
under  the  floating  leaves  and  the  silvery  blossoms  of  the 
lotus.  A  little  house,  perched  on  high  poles,  appeared 
black  in  the  distance.  Near  it,  two  tall  nibong  palms, 
that  seemed  to  have  come  out  of  the  forests  in  the  back- 
ground, leaned  slightly  over  the  ragged  roof,  with  a  sug- 
gestion of  sad  tenderness  and  care  in  the  droop  of  their 
leafy  and  soaring  heads. 

The  steersman,  pointing  with  his  paddle,  said,  "Arsat 
is  there.  I  see  his  canoe  fast  between  the  piles." 

The  polers  ran  along  the  sides  of  the  boat,  glancing 
over  their  shoulders  at  the  end  of  the  day's  journey.  They 
would  have  preferred  to  spend  the  night  somewhere  else 
than  on  this  lagoon  of  weird  aspect  and  ghostly  reputa- 
tion. Moreover,  they  disliked  Arsat,  first  as  a  stranger, 
and  also  because  he  who  repairs  a  ruined  house,  and 
dwells  in  it,  proclaims  that  he  is  not  afraid  to  live 
amongst  the  spirits  that  haunt  the  places  abandoned  by 
mankind.  Such  a  man  can  disturb  the  course  of  fate  by 
glances  or  words;  while  his  familiar  ghosts  are  not  easy 
to  propitiate  by  casual  wayfarers  upon  whom  they  long 
to  wreak  the  malice  of  their  human  master.  White  men 
care  not  for  such  things,  being  unbelievers  and  in  league 
with  the  Father  of  Evil,  who  leads  them  unharmed 
through  the  invisible  dangers  of  this  world.  To  the 
warnings  of  the  righteous  tiiey  oppose  an  offensive 
pretense  of  disbelief.  What  is  there  to  be  doner 

So  they  thought,  throwing  tiieir  weight  on  the  end  of 
their  long  poles.  The  big  canoe  glided  on  swifdy,  noise- 
lessly, and  smoothly,  towards  Arsat's  clearing,  till,  in  a 
great  ratding  of  poles  thrown  down,  and  the  loud  mur- 
murs of  "Allah  be  praised!"  it  came  with  a  gentle  knock 
against  the  crooked  piles  below  the  house. 

The  boatmen  with  uplifted  faces  shouted  discordantly, 
"Arsat  I  O  Arsat  I"  Nobody  came.  The  white  man  began 
to  climb  the  rude  ladder  giving  access  to  the  bamboo 
platform  before  the  house.  The  juragan  of  the  boat  said 
sulkily,  "We  will  cook  in  the  sampan,  and  sleep  on  the 
water." 

"Pass  my  blankets  and  the  basket,"  said  the  white  man, 
curtly. 

He  knelt  on  the  edge  of  the  platform  to  receive  the 


bundle.  Then  the  boat  shoved  off,  and  the  white  man, 
standing  up,  confronted  Arsat,  who  had  come  out 
through  the  low  door  of  his  hut  He  was  a  man  young, 
powerful,  with  broad  chest  and  muscular  arms.  He  had 
nothing  on  but  his  sarong.  His  head  was  bare.  His  big, 
soft  eyes  stared  eagerly  at  the  white  man,  but  his  voice 
and  demeanor  were  composed  as  he  asked,  without  any 
words  of  greeting 

"Have  you  medicine,  Tuan  ?" 

"No,"  said  the  visitor  in  a  startled  tone,  "No.  Why  ? 
Is  there  sickness  in  the  house?" 

"Enter  and  see,"  replied  Arsat,  in  the  same  calm  man- 
ner, and  turning  short  round,  passed  again  through  the 
small  doorway.  The  white  man,  dropping  his  bundles, 
followed. 

In  the  dim  light  of  the  dwelling  he  made  out  on  a 
couch  of  bamboos  a  woman  stretched  on  her  back  under 
a  broad  sheet  of  red  cotton  cloth.  She  lay  still,  as  if  dead ; 
but  her  big  eyes,  wide  open,  glittered  in  the  gloom,  star- 
ing upwards  at  the  slender  rafters,  motionless  and  un- 
seeing. She  was  in  a  high  fever,  and  evidendy  uncon- 
scious. Her  cheeks  were  sunk  slightly,  her  lips  were 
pardy  open,  and  on  the  young  face  there  was  the  omi- 
nous and  fixed  expression-— the  absorbed,  contemplating 
expression  of  the  unconscious  who  are  going  to  die.  The 
two  men  stood  looking  down  at  her  in  silence. 

"Has  she  been  long  ill?"  asked  the  traveler. 

"I  have  not  slept  for  five  nights,"  answered  the  Malay, 
in  a  deliberate  tone.  "At  first  she  heard  voices  calling 
her  from  die  water  and  struggled  against  me  who  held 
her.  But  since  the  sun  of  today  rose  she  hears  nothing — 
she  hears  not  me.  She  sees  nothing.  She  sees  not  mc — 
me!" 

He  remained  silent  for  a  minute,  then  asked  softly 

"Tuan,  will  she  die?" 

"I  fear  so,"  said  the  white  man,  sorrowfully.  He  had 
known  Arsat  years  ago,  in  a  far  country  in  times  of  trou- 
ble and  danger,  when  no  friendship  is  to  be  despised. 
And  since  his  Malay  friend  had  come  unexpectedly  to 
dwell  in  the  hut  on  the  lagoon  with  a  strange  woman,  he 
had  slept  many  times  there,  in  his  journeys  up  and  down 
the  river.  He  liked  the  man  who  knew  how  to  keep 
faith  in  coundl  and  how  to  fight  without  fear  by  the 
side  of  his  white  friend.  He  liked  him — not  so  much 
perhaps  as  a  man  likes  his  favorite  dog — but  still  he  liked 
him  well  enough  to  help  and  ask  no  questions,  to  think 
sometimes  vaguely  and  hazily  in  the  midst  of  his  own 
pursuits,  about  the  lonely  man  and  the  long-haired 
woman  with  audacious  face  and  triumphant  eyes,  who 
lived  together  hidden  by  the  forests — alone  and  feared. 

The  white  man  came  out  of  die  hut  in  time  to  see  the 
enormous  conflagration  of  sunset  put  out  by  the  swift 
and  stealthy  shadows  that,  rising  like  a  black  and  im- 
palpable vapor  above  the  tree-tops,  spread  over  the 
heaven,   extinguishing  the  crimson  glow   of  floating 
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clouds  and  the  red  brilliance  of  departing  daylight.  In 
a  few  moments  all  the  stars  came  out  above  the  intense 
blackness  of  the  earth  and  the  great  lagoon  gleaming 
suddenly  with  reflected  lights  resembled  an  oval  patch 
of  night  sky  flung  down  into  the  hopeless  and  abysmal 
night  of  the  wilderness.  The  white  man  had  some  sup- 
per out  of  the  basket,  then  collecting  a  few  sticks  that 
lay  about  the  platform,  made  up  a  small  fire,  not  for 
warmth,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  smoke,  which  would 
keep  off  the  mosquitoes.  He  wrapped  himself  in  the 
blankets  and  sat  with  his  back  against  the  reed  wall  of 
the  house,  smoking  thoughtfully. 

Arsat  came  through  the  doorway  with  noiseless  steps 
and  squatted  down  by  the  fire.  The  white  man  moved 
his  outstretched  legs  a  little. 

"She  breathes,"  said  Arsat  in  a  low  voice,  anticipating 
the  expected  question.  "She  breadies  and  burns  as  if  with 
a  great  fire.  She  speaks  not;  she  hears  not — and  burns!" 

He  paused  for  a  moment,  then  asked  in  a  quiet,  incuri- 
ous tone 

"Tuan  .  .  .  will  she  die?" 

The  white  man  moved  his  shoulders  uneasily  and 
muttered  in  a  hesitating  manner 

"If  such  is  her  fate." 

"No,  Tuan,"  said  Arsat,  calmly.  "If  such  is  my  fate. 
I  hear,  I  see,  I  wait.  I  remember  .  .  .  Tuan,  do  you 
remember  the  old  days?  Do  you  remember  my  brother  ? " 

"Yes,"  said  the  white  man.  The  Malay  rose  suddenly 
and  went  in.  The  other,  sitting  still  outside,  could  hear 
the  voice  in  the  hut.  Arsat  said:  "Hear  me!  Speak!" 
His  words  were  succeeded  by  a  complete  silence.  "O 
Diamelen!"  he  cried,  suddenly.  After  that  cry  there  was 
a  deep  sigh.  Arsat  came  out  and  sank  down  again  in  his 
old  place. 

They  sat  in  silence  before  the  fire.  There  was  no  sound 
within  the  house,  there  was  no  sound  near  them;  but  far 
away  on  the  lagoon  they  could  hear  the  voices  of  the 
boatmen  ringing  fitful  and  distinct  on  the  calm  water. 
The  fire  in  the  bows  of  the  sampan  shone  faindy  in  the 
distance  with  a  hazy  red  glow.  Then  it  died  out.  The 
voices  ceased.  The  land  and  the  water  slept  invisible, 
unstirring  and  mute.  It  was  as  though  d)ere  had  been 
nothing  left  in  the  world  but  the  glitter  of  stars  stream- 
ing, ceaseless  and  vain,  through  the  black  stillness  of 
the  night. 

The  white  man  gazed  straight  before  him  into  the 
darkness  with  wide-open  eyes.  The  fear  and  fascina- 
tion, the  inspiration  and  the  wonder  of  death — of  death 
near,  unavoidable,  and  unseen,  soothed  the  unrest  of  his 
race  and  stirred  the  most  indistinct,  the  most  intimate 
of  his  thoughts.  The  ever-ready  suspicion  of  evil,  the 
gnawing  suspicion  that  lurks  in  our  hearts,  flowed  out 
into  the  stillness  round  him — into  the  stillness  profound 
and  dumb,  and  made  it  appear  untrustworthy  and  in- 
famous, like  the  placid  and  impenetrable  mask  of  an 


unjustifiable  violence.  In  that  fleeting  and  powerful  dis- 
turbance of  his  being  the  earth  enfolded  in  the  starlight 
peace  became  a  shadowy  country  of  inhuman  strife,  a 
battle-field  of  phantoms  terrible  and  charming,  august  or 
ignoble,  struggling  ardently  for  the  possession  of  our 
helpless  hearts.  An  unquiet  and  mysterious  country  of 
inextinguishable  desires  and  fears. 

A  plaintive  murmur  rose  in  the  night;  a  murmur  sad- 
dening and  startling,  as  if  the  great  solitudes  of  sur- 
rounding woods  had  tried  to  whisper  into  his  ear  the 
wisdom  of  their  immense  and  lofty  indifference.  Sounds 
hesitating  and  vague  floated  in  the  air  round  him,  shaped 
themselves  slowly  into  words;  and  at  last  flowed  on 
gendy  in  a  murmuring  stream  of  soft  and  monotonous 
sentences.  He  stirred  like  a  man  waking  up  and 
changed  his  position  slighdy.  Arsat,  motionless  and 
shadowy,  sitting  with  bowed  head  under  the  stars,  was 
speaking  in  a  low  and  dreamy  tone 

".  .  .  for  where  can  we  lay  down  the  heaviness  of  our 
trouble  but  in  a  friend's  heart?  A  man  must  speak  of 
war  and  of  love.  You,  Tuan,  know  what  war  is,  and 
you  have  seen  me  in  time  of  danger  seek  death  as  other 
men  seek  life!  A  writing  may  be  lost;  a  lie  may  be 
written;  but  what  the  eye  has  seen  is  truth  and  remains 
in  the  mind!" 

"I  remember,"  said  the  white  man,  quietly.  Arsat 
went  on  with  mournful  composure 

"Therefore  I  shall  speak  to  you  of  love.  Speak  in  the 
night.  Speak  before  both  night  and  love  are  gone — and 
the  eye  of  day  looks  upon  my  sorrow  and  my  shame; 
upon  my  blackened  face;  upon  my  burnt-up  heart." 

A  sigh,  short  and  faint,  marked  an  almost  imper- 
ceptible pause,  and  then  his  words  flowed  on,  without  a 
stir,  without  a  gesture. 

"After  the  time  of  trouble  and  war  was  over  and  you 
went  away  from  my  country  in  the  pursuit  of  your  de- 
sires, which  we,  men  of  the  islands,  cannot  understand, 
I  and  my  brother  became  again,  as  we  had  been  before, 
the  sword-bearers  of  the  Ruler.  You  know  we  were  men 
of  family,  belonging  to  a  ruling  race,  and  more  fit  than 
any  to  carry  on  our  right  shoulder  the  emblem  of  power. 
And  in  the  time  of  prosperity  Si  Dendring  showed  us 
favor,  as  we,  in  time  of  sorrow,  had  showed  to  him  the 
faithfulness  of  our  courage.  It  was  a  time  of  peace.  A 
time  of  deer-hunts  and  cock-fights;  of  idle  talks  and  fool- 
ish squabbles  between  men  whose  bellies  are  full  and 
weapons  are  rusty.  But  the  sower  watched  the  young 
rice-shoots  grow  up  without  fear,  and  the  traders  came 
and  went,  departed  lean  and  returned  fat  into  the  river 
of  peace.  They  brought  news,  too.  Brought  lies  and 
truth  mixed  together,  so  that  no  man  knew  when  to 
rejoice  and  when  to  be  sorry.  We  heard  from  them  about 
you  also.  They  had  seen  you  here  and  had  seen  you 
there.  And  I  was  glad  to  hear,  for  I  remembered  the 
stirring  rimes,  and  I  always  remembered  you,  Tuan,  till 
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the  time  came  when  my  eyes  could  see  nothing  in  the 
past,  because  they  had  looked  upon  the  one  who  is  dying 
there — in  the  house." 

He  stopped  to  exclaim  in  an  intense  whisper,  "O  Mara 
bahia!  O  Calamity!"  then  went  on  speaking  a  little 
louder: 

"There's  no  worse  enemy  and  no  better  friend  than 
a  brother,  Tuan,  for  one  brother  knows  another,  and  in 
perfect  knowledge  is  strength  for  good  or  evil.  I  loved 
my  brother.  I  went  to  him  and  told  him  that  I  could  see 
nothing  but  one  face,  hear  nothing  but  one  voice.  He 
told  me:  'Open  your  heart  so  that  she  can  see  what  is  in 
it — and  wait.  Patience  is  wisdom.  Inchi  Midah  may  die 
or  our  Ruler  may  throw  oft  his  fear  of  a  woman!'  .  .  . 
I  waited!  .  .  .  You  remember  the  lady  with  the  veiled 
face,  Tuan,  and  the  fear  of  our  Ruler  before  her  cunning 
and  temper.  And  if  she  wanted  her  servant,  what  could 
I  do  ?  But  I  fed  the  hunger  of  my  heart  on  short  glances 
and  stealthy  words.  I  loitered  on  the  path  to  the  bath- 
houses in  the  daytime,  and  when  the  sun  had  fallen  be- 
hind the  forest  I  crept  along  the  jasmine  hedges  of  the 
women's  courtyard.  Unseeing,  we  spoke  to  one  another 
through  the  scent  of  flowers,  through  the  veil  of  leaves, 
through  the  blades  of  long  grass  that  stood  still  before 
our  lips;  so  great  was  our  prudence,  so  faint  was  the  mur- 
mur of  our  great  longing.  The  time  passed  swiftly  .  .  . 
and  there  were  whispers '  amongst  women— and  our 
enemies  watched — my  brother  was  gloomy,  and  I  began 
to  think  of  killing  and  of  a  fierce  death.  .  .  .  We  are  of  a 
people  who  take  what  they  want — like  you  whites. 
There  is  a  time  when  a  man  should  forget  loyalty  and 
respect.  Might  and  authority  are  given  to  rulers,  but  to 
all  men  is  given  love  and  strength  and  courage.  My 
brother  said,  'You  shall  take  her  from  their  midst.  We 
are  two  who  are  like  one.'  And  I  answered,  'Let  it  be 
soon,  for  I  find  no  warmth  in  sunlight  that  does  not 
shine  upon  her.'  Our  time  came  when  the  Ruler  and  all 
the  great  people  went  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  to  fish  by 
torchlight.  There  were  hundreds  of  boats,  and  on  the 
white  sand,  between  the  water  and  the  forests,  dwellings 
of  leaves  were  built  for  the  households  of  the  Rajahs. 
The  smoke  of  cooking-fires  was  like  a  blue  mist  of  the 
evening,  and  many  voices  rang  in  it  joyfully.  While  they 
were  making  the  boats  ready  to  beat  up  the  fish,  my 
brother  came  to  me  and  said,  'Tonight!'  I  looked  to  my 
weapons,  and  when  the  time  came  our  canoe  took  its 
place  in  the  circle  of  boats  carrying  the  torches.  The 
lights  blazed  on  the  water,  but  behind  the  boats  there 
was  darkness.  When  the  shouting  began  and  the  excite- 
ment made  them  like  mad  we  dropped  out.  The  water 
swallowed  our  fire,  and  we  floated  back  to  the  shore  that 
was  dark  with  only  here  and  there  the  glimmer  of 
embers.  We  could  hear  the  talk  of  slave-girls  amongst 
the  sheds.  Then  we  found  a  place  deserted  and  silent. 
We  waited  there.  She  came.  She  came  running  along 


the  shore,  rapid  and  leaving.no  trace,  like  a  leaf  driven 
by  the  wind  into  trie  sea.  My  brother  said  gloomily,  'Go 
and  take  her ;  carry  her  into  our  boat.'  I  lifted  her  in  my 
arms.  She  panted.  Her  heart  was  beating  against  my 
breast,  I  said,  'I  take  you  from  those  people.  You  came 
to  the  cry  of  my  heart,  but  my  arms  take  you  into  my 
boat  against  the  will  of  the  great!'  'It  is  right,'  said  my 
brother.  'We  are  men  who  take  what  we  want  and  can 
hold  it  against  many.  We  should  have  taken  her  in  day- 
light.' I  said,  'Let  us  be  off';  for  since  she  was  in  my 
boat  I  began  to  think  of  our  Ruler's  many  men.  'Yes. 
Let  us  be  off,'  said  my  brother.  'We  are  cast  out  and 
this  boat  is  our  country. now — and  the  sea  is  our  refuge.' 
He  lingered  with  his  foot  on  the  shore,  and  I  entreated 
him  to  hasten,  for  I  remembered  the  strokes  of  her  heart 
against  my  breast  and  thought  that  two  men  cannot 
withstand  a  hundred.  We  left,  paddling  downstream 
close  to  the  bank;  and  as  we  passed  by  the  creek  where 
they  were  fishing,  the  great  shouting  had  ceased,  but  the 
murmur  of  voices  was  loud  like  the  humming  of  insects 
flying  at  noonday.  The  boats  floated,  clustered  together, 
in  the  red  light  of  torches,  under  a  black  roof  of  smoke; 
and  men  talked  of  their  sport.  Men  that  boasted,  and 
praised,  and  jeered — men  that  would  have  been  our 
friends  in  the  morning,  but  on  that  night  were  already 
our  enemies.  We  paddled  swiftly  past.  We  had  no  more 
friends  in  the  country  of  our  birth.  She  sat  in  the  middle 
of  the  canoe  with  covered  face;  silent  as  she  is  now; 
unseeing  as  she  is  now — and  I  had  no  regret  at  what  I 
was  leaving  because  I  could  hear  her  breathing  close  to 
me — as  I  can  hear  her  now." 

He  paused,  listened  with  his  ear  turned  to  the  door- 
way, then  shook  his  head  and  went  on: 

"My  brother  wanted  to  shout  the  cry  of  challenge — 
one  cry  only — to  let  the  people  know  we  were  freeborn 
robbers  who  trusted  our  arms  and  the  great  sea.  And 
again  I  begged  him  in  the  name  of  our  love  to  be  silent. 
Could  I  not  hear  her  breathing  close  to  me?  I  knew  the 
pursuit  would  come  quick  enough.  My  brother  loved 
me.  He  dipped  his  paddle  without  a  splash.  He  only 
said,  'There  is  half  a  man  in  you  now— the  other  half  is 
in  that  woman.  I  can  wait.  When  you  are  a  whole  man 
again,  you  will  come  back  with  me  here  to  shout  defi- 
ance. We  are  sons  of  the  same  mother.'  I  made  no 
answer.  All  my  strength  and  all  my  spirit  were  in  my 
hands  that  held  the  paddle — for  I  longed  to  be  with  her 
in  a  safe  place  beyond  the  reach  of  men's  anger  and  of 
women's  spite.  My  love  was  so  great,  that  I  thought  it 
could  guide  me  to  a  country  where  death  was  unknown, 
if  I  could  only  escape  from  Inchi  Midah's  fury  and  from 
our  Ruler's  sword.  We  paddled  with  haste,  breathing 
through  our  teeth.  The  blades  bit  deep  into  the  smooth 
water.  We  passed  out  of  the  river;  we  flew  in  clear  chan- 
nels amongst  the  shallows.  We  skirted  the  black  coast; 
we  skirted  the  sand  beaches  where  the  sea  speaks  in 
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whispers  to  the  land;  and  die  gleam  of  white  sand  flashed 
back  past  our  boat,  so  swiftly  she  ran  upon  the  water. 
We  spoke  not.  Only  once  I  said,  'Sleep,  Diamelen,  for 
soon  you  may  want  all  your  strength.'  I  heard  the  sweet- 
ness of  her  voice,  but  I  never  turned  my  head.  The  sun 
rose  and  still  we  went  on.  Water  fell  from  my  face  like 
rain  from  a  cloud.  We  flew  in  the  light  and  heat.  I 
never  looked  back,  but  I  knew  that  my  brother's  eyes, 
behind  me,  were  looking  steadily  ahead,  for  the  boat 
went  as  straight  as  a  bushman's  dan,  when  it  leaves  the 
end  of  the  sumpitan.  There  was  no  better  paddler,  no 
better  steersman  than  my  brother.  Many  times,  together, 
we  had  won  races  in  that  canoe.  But  we  never  had  put 
out  our  strength  as  we  did  then — then,  when  for  the  last 
time  we  paddled  together!  There  was  no  braver  or 
stronger  man  in  our  country  than  my  brother.  I  could 
not  spare  the  strength  to  turn  my  head  and  look  at  him, 
but  every  moment  I  heard  the  hiss  of  his  breath  getting 
louder  behind  me.  Still  he  did  not  speak.  The  sun  was 
high.  The  heat  clung  to  my  back  like  a  flame  of  fire. 
My  ribs  were  ready  to  burst,  but  I  could  no  longer  get 
enough  air  into  my  chest.  And  then  I  felt  I  must  cry  out 
with  my  last  breath,  'Let  us  rest!'  .  .  ,  'Good!'  he 
answered;  and  his  voice  was  firm.  He  was  strong.  He 
was  brave.  He  knew  not  fear  and  no  fatigue  .  .  .  My 
brother!" 

A  murmur  powerful  and  gentle,  a  murmur  vast  and 
faint;  the  murmur  of  trembling  leaves,  of  stirring  boughs, 
ran  through  the  tangled  depths  of  the  forests,  ran  over 
the  starry  smoothness  of  the  lagoon,  and  the  water 
between  the  piles  lapped  the  slimy  timber  once  with  a 
sudden  splash.  A  breath  of  warm  air  touched  the  two 
men's  faces  and  passed  on  with  a  mournful  sound — a 
breath  loud  and  short  like  an  uneasy  sigh  of  the  dream- 
ing earth. 

Arsat  went  on  in  an  even,  low  voice. 

"We  ran  our  canoe  on  the  white  beach  of  a  little  bay 
close  to  a  long  tongue  of  land  that  seemed  to  bar  our 
road;  a  long  wooded  cape  going  far  into  the  sea.  My 
brother  knew  that  place.  Beyond  the  cape  a  river  has  its 
entrance,  and  through  the  jungle  of  that  land  there  is  a 
narrow  path.  We  made  a  fire  and  cooked  rice.  Then 
we  lay  down  to  sleep  on  the  soft  sand  in  the  shade  of  our 
canoe,  while  she  watched.  No  sooner  had  I  closed  my 
eyes  than  I  heard  her  cry  of  alarm.  We  leaped  up.  The 
sun  was  halfway  down  the  sky  already,  and  coming  in 
sight  in  the  opening  of  the  bay  we  saw  a  prau  manned  by 
many  paddlers.  We  knew  it  at  once;  it  was  one  of  our 
Rajah's  praus.  They  were  watching  the  shore,  and  saw 
us.  They  beat  the  gong,  and  turned  the  head  of  the  prau 
into  the  bay.  I  felt  my  heart  become  weak  within  my 
breast.  Diamelen  sat  on  the  sand  and  covered  her  face. 
There  was  no  escape  by  sea.  My  brother  laughed.  He 
had  the  gun  you  had  given  him,  Tuan,  before  you  went 
away,  but  there  was  only  a  handful  of  powder.  He  spoke 


to  me  quickly :  'Run  with  her  along  the  path.  I  shall  keep 
them  back,  for  they  have  no  firearms,  and  landing  in 
the  face  of  a  man  with  a  gun  is  certain  death  for  some. 
Run  with  her.  On  the  other  side  of  that  wood  there  is  a 
fisherman's  house— and  a  canoe.  When  I  have  fired  all 
the  shots  I  will  follow.  I  am  a  great  runner,  and  before 
they  can  come  up  we  shall  be  gone.  I  will  hold  out  as 
long  as  I  can,  for  she  is  but  a  woman — that  can  neither 
run  nor  fight,  but  she  has  your  heart  in  her  weak  hands.' 
He  dropped  behind  the  canoe.  The  prau  was  coming. 
She  and  I  ran,  and  as  we  rushed  along  the  path  I  heard 
shots.  My  brother  fired — once — twice — and  the  booming 
of  the  gong  ceased.  There  was  silence  behind  us.  That 
neck  of  land  is  narrow.  Before  I  heard  my  brother  fire 
the  third  shot  I  saw  the  shelving  shore,  and  I  saw  the 
water  again;  the  mouth  of  a  broad  river.  We  crossed  a 
grassy  glade.  We  ran  down  to  the  water.  I  saw  a  low  hut 
above  the  black  mud,  and  a  small  canoe  hauled  up.  I 
heard  another  shot  behind  me.  I  thought,  "That  is  his 
last  charge.'  We  rushed  down  to  the  canoe;  a  man  came 
running  from  the  hut,  but  I  leaped  on  him,  and  we  rolled 
together  in  the  mud.  Then  I  got  up,  and  he  lay  still  at 
my  feet.  I  don't  know  whether  I  had  killed  him  or  not. 
1  and  Diamelen  pushed  the  canoe  afloat.  I  heard  yells 
behind  me,  and  I  saw  my  brother  run  across  the  glade. 
Many  men  were  bounding  after  him.  I  took  her  in  my 
arms  and  threw  her  into  the  boatj  then  leaped  in  myself. 
When  I  looked  back  I  saw  that  my  brother  had  fallen. 
He  fell  and  was  up  again,  but  the  men  were  closing 
round  him.  He  shouted,  'I  am  coming!'  The  men  were 
close  to  him.  I  looked.  Many  men.  Then  I  looked  at  her. 
Tuan,  I  pushed  the  canoe!  I  pushed  it  into  deep  water. 
She  was  kneeling  forward  looking  at  me,  and  I  said, 
'Take  your  paddle,'  while  I  struck  the  water  with  mine. 
Tuan,  1  heard  him  cry.  1  heard  him  cry  my  name  twice; 
and  I  heard  voices  shouting,  'Kill!  Strike!'  I  never 
turned  back.  I  heard  him  calling  my  name  again  with  a 
great  shriek,  as  when  life  is  going  out  together  with  the 
voice— and  1  never  turned  my  head.  My  own  name! 
...  My  brother !  Three  times  he  called — but  I  was  not 
afraid  of  life.  Was  she  not  there  in  that  canoe?  And 
could  I  not  with  her  find  a  country  where  death  is  for- 
gotten— where  death  is  unknown!" 

The  white  man  sat  up.  Arsat  rose  and  stood,  an  in- 
distinct and  silent  figure  above  die  dying  embers  of  the 
fire.  Over  the  lagoon  a  mist  drifting  and  low  had  crept, 
erasing  slowly  the  glittering  images  of  the  stars.  And 
now  a  great  expanse  of  white  vapor  covered  the  land :  it 
flowed  cold  and  gray  in  the  darkness,  eddied  in  noiseless 
whirls  round  the  tree-trunks  and  about  the  platform  of 
the  house,  wliich  seemed  to  float  upon  a  restless  and  im- 
palpable illusion  of  a  sea.  Only  far  away  the  tops  of  the 
trees  stood  oudined  on  the  twinkle  of  heaven,  like  a 
somber  and  forbidding  shore — a  coast  deceptive,  pitiless 
and  black. 
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Arsat's  voice  vibrated  ioudiy  in  die  profound  peace. 
"I  had  her  there!   I  had  her!   To  get  her  I  would  have 
faced  ail  mankind.  But  I  had  her — and " 

His  words  went  out  ringing  into  the  empty  distances. 
He  paused,  and  seemed  to  listen  to  them  dying  away  very 
far — beyond  help  and  beyond  recall.  Then  he  said 
quiedy — — 

"Tuan,  I  loved  my  brother." 

A  breadi  of  wind  made  him  shiver.  High  above  his 
head,  high  above  the  silent  sea  of  mist  the  drooping 
leaves  of  the  palms  rattled  together  with  a  mournful  and 
expiring  sound.  The  white  man  stretched  his  legs.  His 
chin  rested  on  his  chest,  and  he  murmured  sadly  without 
lifting  his  head 

"We  all  love  our  brothers." 

Arsat  burst  out  with  an  intense  whispering  vio- 
lence^  

"What  did  I  care  who  died?  I  wanted  peace  in  my 
own  heart." 

He  seemed  to  hear  a  stir  in  the  house — listened — 
then  stepped  in  noiselessly.  The  white  man  stood  up.  A 
breeze  was  coming  in  fitful  puffs.  The  stars  shone  paler 
as  if  they  had  retreated  into  the  frozen  depths  of  immense 
space.  After  a  chill  gust  of  wind  there  were  a  few  sec- 
onds of  perfect  calm  and  absolute  silence.  Then  from 
behind  the  black  and  wavy  line  of  the  forests  a  column 
of  golden  light  shot  up  into  the  heavens  and  spread  over 
the  semicircle  of  the  eastern  horizon.  The  sun  had  risen. 
The  mist  lifted,  broke  into  drifting  patches,  vanished 
into  thin  flying  wreaths;  and  the  unveiled  lagoon  lay, 
polished  and  black,  in  the  heavy  shadows  at  the  foot  of 
the  wall  of  trees.  A  white  eagle  rose  over  it  with  a  slant- 
ing and  ponderous  flight,  reached  the  clear  sunshine  and 
appeared  dazzlingly  brilliant  for  a  moment,  then  soaring 
higher,  became  a  dark  and  motionless  speck  before  it 
vanished  into  the  blue  as  if  it  had  left  the  earth  forever. 
The  white  man,  standing  gazing  upwards  before  the 
doorway,  heard  in  the  hut  a  confused  and  broken  mur- 
mur of  distracted  words  ending  with  a  loud  groan.  Sud- 
denly Arsat  stumbled  out  with  outstretched  hands,  shiv- 
ered, and  stood  still  for  some  time  with  fixed  eyes.  Then 
he  said ■ 

"She  burns  no  more." 


Before  his  face  die  sun  showed  its  edge  above  the  tree- 
tops  rising  steadily.  The  breeze  freshened;  a  great  brilli- 
ance burst  upon  the  lagoon,  sparkled  on  the  rippling 
water.  The  forests  came  out  of  the  clear  shadows  of  the 
morning,  became  distinct,  as  if  they  had  rushed  nearer — 
to  stop  short  in  a  great  stir  of  leaves,  of  nodding  boughs, 
of  swaying  branches.  In  the  merciless  sunshine  the  whis- 
per of  unconscious  life  grew  louder,  speaking  in  an  in- 
comprehensible voice  round  the  dumb  darkness  of  that 
human  sorrow.  Arsat's  eyes  wandered  slowly,  then 
stared  at  the  rising  sun. 

"I  can  see  nothing,"  he  said  half  aloud  to  himself. 

"There  is  nothing,"  said  the  white  man,  moving  to 
the  edge  of  the  platform  and  waving  his  hand  to  his  boat. 
A  shout  came  faintly  over  die  lagoon  and  the  sampan 
began  to  glide  towards  the  abode  of  the  friend  of  ghosts^ 

"If  you  want  to  come  with  me,  I  will  wait  all  the 
morning,"  said  the  white  man,  looking  away  upon  the 
water. 

"No,  Tuan,"  said  Arsat,  softly.  "I  shall  not  eat  or  sleep 
in  this  house,  but  I  must  first  see  my  road.  Now  I  can 
see  nothing — see  nothing!  There  is  no  light  and  no 
peace  in  the  world;  but  there  is  death — death  for  many. 
We  are  sons  of  the  same  mother — and  I  left  him  in.  the 
midst  of  enemies ;  but  I  am  going  back  now." 

He  drew  a  long  breath  and  went  on  in  a  dreamy  tone: 

"In  a  little  while  I  shall  see  clear  enough  to  strike — to 
strike.  But  she  has  died,  and  .  .  .  now  .  .  .  darkness.** 

He  flung  his  arms  wide  open,  let  them  fall  along  his 
body,  then  stood  still  with  unmoved  face  and  stony  eyes, 
staring  at  the  sun.  The  white  man  got  down  into  his 
canoe.  The  poiers  ran  smartly  along  the  sides  of  the 
boat,  looking  over  their  shoulders  at  the  beginning  of  a 
weary  journey.  High  in.  the  stern,  his  head  muffled  up 
in  white  rags,  the  juragan  sat  moody,  letting  his  paddle 
trail  in  the  water.  The  white  man,  leaning  with  both 
arms  over  the  grass  roof  of  the  little  cabin,  looked  back 
at  the  shining  ripple  of  the  boat's  wake.  Before  the 
sampan  passed  out  of  the  lagoon  into  the  creek  he  lifted 
his  eyes.  Arsat  bad  not  moved.  He  stood  lonely  in  the 
searching  sunshine;  and  he  looked  beyond  the  great  light 
of  a  cloudless  day  into  the  darkness  of  a  world  of  illu 
sions. 
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A  nd  where's  Mr.  Campbell?"  Charlie  asked. 

J-\  "Gone  to  Switzerland.  Mr.  Campbell's  a  pretty 
-Z.  A.  sick  man,  Mr.  Wales." 

"I'm  sorry  to  hear  that.  And  George  Hardt?"  Charlie 
inquired. 

"Back  in  America,  gone  to  work." 

"And  where  is  the  Snow  Bird?" 

"He  was  in  here  last  week.  Anyway,  his  friend,  Mr. 
Schaeffcr,  is  in  Paris." 

Two  familiar  names  from  the  long  list  of  a  year  and  a 
half  ago.  Charlie  scribbled  an  address  in  his  notebook 
and  tore  out  the  page. 

"If  you  see  Mr.  Schaeffer,  give  him  this,"  he  said.  "It's 
my  brother-in-law's  address.  I  haven't  settled  on  a  hotel 
yet." 

He  was  not  really  disappointed  to  find  Paris  was  so 
empty.  But  the  stillness  in  the  Ritz  bar  was  strange  and 
portentous.  It  was  not  an  American  bar  any  more — he 
felt  polite  in  it,  and  not  as  if  he  owned  it.  It  had  gone 
back  into  France.  He  felt  the  stillness  from  the  moment 
he  got  out  of  the  taxi  and  saw  the  doorman,  usually  in 
a  frenzy  of  activity  at  this  hour,  gossiping  with  a  chasseur 
by  the  servants'  entrance. 

Passing  through  the  corridor,  he  heard  only  a  single, 
bored  voice  in  the  once-glamorous  women's  room.  When 
he  turned  into  the  bar  he  travelled  the  twenty  feet  of 
green  carpet  with  his  eyes  fixed  straight  ahead  by  old 
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habit;  and  then,  with  his  foot  firmly  on  the  rail,  he  turned 
and  surveyed  the  room,  encountering  only  a  single  pair 
of  eyes  that  fluttered  up  from  a  newspaper  in  the  corner. 
Charlie  asked  for  the  head  barman,  Paul,  who  in  the 
latter  days  of  the  bull  market  had  come  to  work  in  his 
own  custom-built  car — disembarking,  however,  with  due 
nicety  at  the  nearest  corner.  But  Paul  was  at  his  country 
house  today  and  Alix  giving  him  information. 

"No,  no  more,"  Charlie  said,  "I'm  going  slow  these 
days." 

Alix  congratulated  him:  "You  were  going  pretty 
strong  a  couple  of  years  ago." 

"Ill  stick  to  it  all  right,"  Charlie  assured  him.  "I've 
stuck  to  it  for  over  a  year  and  a  half  now." 

"How  do  you  find  conditions  in  America?" 

"I  haven't  been  to  America  for  months.  I'm  in  busi- 
ness in  Prague,  representing  a  couple  of  concerns  there. 
They  don't  know  about  me  down  there." 

Alix  smiled. 

"Remember  the  night  of  George  Hardt's  bachelor 
dinner  here?"  said  Charlie.  "By  the  way,  what's  become 
of  Claude  Fessenden?" 

Alix  lowered  his  voice  confidentially:  "He's  in  Paris, 
but  he  doesn't  come  here  any  more.  Paul  doesn't  allow 
it.  He  ran  up  a  bill  of  thirty  thousand  francs,  charging 
all  his  drinks  and  his  lunches,  and  usually  his  dinner,  for 
more  than  a  year.  And  when  Paul  finally  told  him  he 
had  to  pay,  he  gave  him  a  bad  check." 

Alix  shook  his  head  sadly. 
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"I  don't  understand  it,  such  a  dandy  fellow.  Now  he's 

all  bloated  up "  He  made  a  plump  apple  of  his  hands. 

Charlie  watched  a  group  of  strident  queens  installing 
diemselves  in  a  corner. 

"Nothing  affects  them,"  he  thought.  "Stocks  rise  and 
fall,  people  loaf  or  work,  but  they  go  on  forever."  The 
place  oppressed  him.  He  called  for  the  dice  and  shook 
with  Alix  for  the  drink. 

"Here  for  long,  Mr.  Wales?" 

"I'm  here  for  four  or  five  days  to  see  my  litde  girl." 

"Oh-h!  You  have  a  little  girl?" 

Outside,  the  fire-red,  gas-blue,  ghost-green  signs  shone 
smokily  through  the  tranquil  rain.  It  was  late  afternoon 
and  the  streets  were  in  movement;  the  bistros  gleamed. 
At  the  coi  ner  of  the  Boulevard  des  Capucines  he  took  a 
taxi.  The  Place  de  la  Concorde  moved  by  in  pink  maj- 
esty; they  crossed  the  logical  Seine,  and  Charlie  felt  the 
sudden  provincial  quality  of  the  Left  Bank. 

Charlie  directed  his  taxi  to  the  Avenue  de  1'Opera, 
which  was  out  of  his  way.  But  he  wanted  to  see  the  blue 
hour  spread  over  the  magnificent  facade,  and  imagine 
that  the  cab  horns,  playing  endlessly  the  first  few  bars  of 
Le  Plus  que  Lent,  were  the  trumpets  of  the  Second  Em- 
pire. They  were  closing  the  iron  grill  in  front  of  Bren- 
tano's  Book-store,  and  people  were  already  at  dinner  be- 
hind the  trim  litde  bourgeois  hedge  of  Duval's.  He  had 
never  eaten  at  a  really  cheap  restaurant  in  Paris.  Five- 
course  dinner,  four  francs  fifty,  eighteen  cents,  wine 
included.  For  some  odd  reason  he  wished  that  he  had. 

As  they  rolled  on  to  the  Left  Bank  and  he  felt  its  sud- 
den provincialism,  he  thought,  "I  spoiled  this  city  for  my- 
self. I  didn't  realize  it,  but  the  days  came  along  one  after 
another,  and  then  two  years  were  gone,  and  everything 
was  gone,  and  I  was  gone." 

He  was  thirty-five,  and  good  to  look  at.  The  Irish 
mobility  of  his  face  was  sobered  by  a  deep  wrinkle  be- 
tween his  eyes.  As  he  rang  his  brother-in-law's  bell  in 
the  Rue  Palatine,  the  wrinkle  deepened  till  it  pulled 
down  bis  brows;  he  felt  a  cramping  sensation  in  his  belly. 
From  behind  the  maid  who  opened  the  door  darted  a 
lovely  little  girl  of  nine  who  shrieked  "Daddy I"  and 
flew  up,  struggling  like  a  fish,  into  his  arms.  She  pulled 
his  head  around  by  one  ear  and  set  her  cheek  against  his. 
"My  old  pie,"  he  said. 

"Oh,  daddy,  daddy,  daddy,  daddy,  dads,  dads,  dadsl" 
She  drew  him  into  the  salon,  where  the  family  waited, 
a  boy  and  girl  his  daughter's  age,  his  sister-in4aw  and 
her  husband.  He  greeted  Marion  with  his  voice  pitched 
carefully  to  avoid  either  feigned  enthusiasm  or  dislike, 
but  her  response  was  more  frankly  tepid,  though  she 
minimized  her  expression  of  unalterable  distrust  by  di- 
recting her  regard  toward  his  child.  The  two  men  clasped 
hands  in  a  friendly  way  and  Lincoln  Peters  rested  his 
for  a  moment  on  Charlie's  shoulder. 
The  room  was  warm  and  comfortably  American.  The 


three  children  moved  intimately  about,  playing  through 
the  yellow  oblongs  that  led  to  other  rooms;  the  cheer  of 
six  o'clock  spoke  in  the  eager  smacks  of  the  fire  and  the 
sounds  of  French  activity  in  the  kitchen.  But  Charlie  did 
not  relax;  his  heart  sat  up  rigidly  in  his  body  and  he  drew 
confidence  from  his  daughter,  who  from  time  to  time 
came  close  to  him,  holding  in  her  arms  the  doll  he  had 
brought. 

"Really  extremely  well,"  he  declared  in  answer  to  Lin- 
coln's question.  "There's  a  lot  of  business  there  that  isn't 
moving  at  all,  but  we're  doing  even  better  than  ever.  In 
fact,  damn  well.  I'm  bringing  my  sister  over  from 
America  next  month  to  keep  house  for  me.  My  income 
last  year  was  bigger  than  it  was  when  I  had  money.  You 

see,  the  Czechs " 

His  boasting  was  for  a  specific  purpose;  but  after  a 
moment,  seeing  a  faint  restiveness  in  Lincoln's  eye,  he 
changed  the  subject: 

"Those  are  fine  children  of  yours,  well  brought  up, 
good  manners." 
"We  think  Honoria's  a  great  little  girl  too." 
Marion  Peters  came  back  from  the  kitchen.  She  was 
a  tall  woman  with  worried  eyes,  who  had  once  possessed 
a  fresh  American  loveliness.   Charlie  had  never  been 
sensitive  to  it  and  was  always  surprised  when  people 
spoke  of  how  pretty  she  had  been.  From  the  first  there 
had  been  an  instinctive  antipathy  between  them. 
"Well,  how  do  you  find  Honoria?"  she  asked. 
"Wonderful.  I  was  astonished  how  much  she's  grown 
in  ten  months.  All  the  children  are  looking  well." 

"We  haven't  had  a  doctor  for  a  yeaf.  How  do  you 
like  being  back  in  Paris?" 
"It  seems  very  funny  to  see  so  few  Americans  around." 
"I'm  delighted,"  Marion  said  vehemently.  "Now  at 
least  you  can  go  into  a  store  without  their  assuming 
you're  a  millionaire.  We've  suffered  like  everybody,  but 
on  the  whole  it's  a  good  deal  pleasanter." 

"But  it  was  nice  while  it  lasted,"  Charlie  said.  "We 
were  a  sort  of  royalty,  almost  infallible,  with  a  sort  of 
magic  around  us.  In  the  bar  this  afternoon" — he  stum- 
bled, seeing  his  mistake — "there  wasn't  a  man  I  knew." 
She  looked  at  him  keenly.  "I  should  think  you'd  have 
had  enough  of  bars." 

"I  only  stayed  a  minute.  I  take  one  drink  every  after- 
noon, and  no  more." 

"Don't  you  want  a  cocktail  before  dinner?"  Lincoln 
asked. 

"I  take  only  one  drink  every  afternoon,  and  I've  had 
that." 
"I  hope  you  keep  to  it,"  said  Marion. 
Her  dislike  was  evident  in  the  coldness  with  which 
she  spoke,  but  Charlie  only  smiled;  he  had  larger  plans. 
Her  very  aggressiveness  gave  him  an  advantage,  and  he 
knew  enough  to  wait  He  wanted  them  to  initiate  the 
discussion  of  what  they  knew  had  brought  him  to  Paris. 
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At  dinner  he  couldn't  decide  whether  Honoria  was 
most  like  him  or  her  mother.  Fortunate  if  she  didn't 
combine  the  traits  of  both  that  had  brought  them  to 
disaster.  A  great  wave  of  protectiveness  went  over  him. 
He  thought  he  knew  what  to  do  for  her.  He  believed  in 
character;  he  wanted  to  jump  back  a  whole  generation 
and  trust  in  character  again  as  the  eternally  valuable  ele- 
ment. Everything  wore  out. 

He  left  soon  after  dinner,  but  not  to  go  home.  He 
was  curious  to  see  Paris  by  night  with  dearer  and  more 
judicious  eyes  than  those  of  other  days.  He  bought  a 
strapontin  for  the  Casino  and  watched  Josephine  Baker 
go  through  her  chocolate  arabesques. 

After  an  hour  he  left  and  strolled  toward  Montmartre, 
up  the  Rue  Pigalle  into  the  Place  Blanche.  The  rain 
had  stopped  and  there  were  a  few  people  in  evening 
clothes  disembarking  from  taxis  in  front  of  cabarets,  and 
cocottes  prowling  singly  or  in  pairs,  and  many  Negroes. 
He  passed  a  lighted  door  from  which  issued  music,  and 
stopped  with  the  sense  of  familiarity;  it  was  Bricktop's, 
where  he  had  parted  with  so  many  hours  and  so  much 
money.  A  few  doors  farther  on  he  found  another  an- 
cient rendezvous  and  incautiously  put  his  head  inside. 
Immediately  an  eager  orchestra  burst  into  sound,  a  pair 
of  professional  dancers  leaped  to  their  feet  and  a  m&ttre 
d'h6tel  swooped  toward  him,  crying,  "Crowd  just  arriv- 
ing, sir!"  But  he  withdrew  quickly. 

"You  have  to  be  damn  drunk,"  he  thought. 

Zelli's  was  closed,  the  bleak  and  sinister  cheap  hotels 
surrounding  it  were  dark;  up  in  the  Rue  Blanche  there 
was  more  light  and  a  local,  colloquial  French  crowd. 
The  Poet's  Cave  had  disappeared,  but  the  two  great 
mouths  of  the  Cafe  of  Heaven  and  the  Cafe'  of  Hell  still 
yawned — even  devoured,  as  he  watched,  the  meagre 
contents  of  a  tourist  bus — a  German,  a  Japanese,  and  an 
American  couple  who  glanced  at  him  with  frightened 
eyes. 

So  much  for  the  effort  and  ingenuity  of  Montmartre. 
All  the  catering  to  vice  and  waste  was  on  an  utterly 
childish  scale,  and  he  suddenly  realized  the  meaning  of 
the  word  "dissipate" — to  dissipate  into  thin  air;  to  make 
nothing  out  of  something.  In  the  little  hours  of  the 
night  every  move  from  place  to  place  was  an  enormous 
human  jump,  an  increase  of  paying  for  the  privilege  of 
slower  and  slower  motion. 

He  remembered  thousand-franc  notes  given  to  an 
orchestra  for  playing  a  single  number,  hundred-franc 
notes  tossed  to  a  doorman  for  calling  a  cab. 

But  it  hadn't  been  given  for  nothing. 

It  had  been  given,  even  the  most  wildly  squandered 
ium,  as  an  offering  to  destiny  that  he  might  not  remem- 
ber the  things  most  worth  remembering,  the  things  that 
now  he  would  always  remember — his  child  taken  from 
his  control,  his  wife  escaped  to  a  grave  in  Vermont. 

In  the  glare  of  a  brasserie  a  woman  spoke  to  him.  He 


bought  her  some  eggs  and  coffee,  and  then,  eluding  her 
encouraging  stare,  gave  her  a  twenty-franc  note  and  took 
a  taxi  to  his  hotel. 

n 

He  woke  upon  a  fine  fall  day — football  weather.  The 
depression  of  yesterday  was  gone  and  he  liked  the  people 
on  the  streets.  At  noon  he  sat  opposite  Honoria  at  Le 
Grand  Vatel,  the  only  restaurant  he  could  think  of  not 
reminiscent  of  champagne  dinners  and  long  luncheons 
that  began  at  two  and  ended  in  a  blurred  and  vague 
twilight. 

"Now,  how  about  vegetables?  Oughtn't  you  to  have 
some  vegetables?" 

"Well,  yes." 

"Here's  Spinards  and  chou-flcur  and  carrots  and  hari- 
cots." 

"I'd  like  chou-fleur" 

"Wouldn't  you  like  to  have  two  vegetables?" 

"I  usually  only  have  one  at  lunch." 

The  waiter  was  pretending  to  be  inordinately  fond  of 
children,  "Qu'elle  est  mignonne  la  petite?  Elle  parte 
exactement  comme  une  jrancaise." 

"How  about  dessert?  Shall  we  wait  and  see?" 

The  waiter  disappeared.  Honoria  looked  at  her  father 
expectandy. 

"What  are  we  going  to  do?" 

"First,  we're  going  to  that  toy  store  iu  the  Rue  Saint- 
Honorc  and  buy  you  anything  you  like.  And  then  we're 
going  to  the  vaudeville  at  the  Empire." 

She  hesitated.  "I  like  it  about  the  vaudeville,  but  not 
the  toy  store." 

"Why  not?" 

"Well,  you  brought  me  this  doll."  She  had  it  with 
her.  "And  I've  got  lots  of  things.  And  we're  not  rich 
any  more,  are  we?" 

"We  never  were.  But  today  you  are  to  have  anything 
you  want." 

"All  right,"  she  agreed  resignedly. 

When  there  had  been  her  mother  and  a  French  nurse 
he  had  been  inclined  to  be  strict;  now  he  extended  him- 
self, reached  out  for  a  new  tolerance;  he  must  be  both 
parents  to  her  and  not  shut  any  of  her  out  of  communi- 
cation. 

"I  want  to  get  to  know  you,"  he  said  gravely.  "First 
let  me  introduce  myself.  My  name  is  Charles  J.  Wales, 
of  Prague." 

"Oh,  daddy  I"  her  voice  cracked  with  laughter. 

"And  who  are  you,  please?"  he  persisted,  and  she 
accepted  a  role  immediately:  "Honoria  Wales,  Rue 
Palatine,  Paris." 

"Married  or  single?" 

"No,  not  married.  Single." 

He  indicated  the  doll.  "But  I  see  you  have  a  child, 
tnadaroe^ 
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Unwilling  to  disinherit  it,  she  took  it  to  her  heart  and 
thought  quickly:  "Yes,  I've  been  married,  but  I'm  not 
married  now.  My  husband  is  dead." 

He  went  on  quickly,  "And  the  child's  name?" 

"Simone.  That's  after  my  best  friend  at  school." 

"I'm  very  pleased  that  you're  doing  so  well  at  school." 

"I'm  third  this  month,"  she  boasted.  "Elsie"— that 
was  her  cousin — "is  only  about  eighteenth,  and  Richard 
is  about  at  the  bottom." 

"You  like  Richard  and  Elsie,  don't  you?" 

"Oh,  yes.  I  like  Richard  quite  well  and  I  like  her  all 
right."  ' 

Cautiously  and  casually  he  asked :  "And  Aunt  Marion 
and  Uncle  Lincoln — which  do  you  like  best?" 

"Oh,  Uncle  Lincoln,  I  guess." 

He  was  increasingly  aware  of  her  presence.  As  they 
came  in,  a  murmur  of  ".  .  .  adorable"  followed  them, 
and  now  the  people  at  the  next  table  bent  all  their  silences 
upon  her,  staring  as  if  she  were  something  no  more  con- 
scious than  a  flower. 

"Why  don't  I  live  with  you?"  she  asked  suddenly. 
"Because  mamma's  dead?" 

"You  must  stay  here  and  learn  more  French.  It  would 
have  been  hard  for  daddy  to  take  care  of  you  so 
well." 

"I  don't  really  need  much  taking  care  of  any  more.  I 
do  everything  for  myself." 

Going  out  of  the  restaurant,  a  man  and  a  woman  un- 
expectedly hailed  him! 

"Well,  the  old  Wales!" 

"Hello  there,  Lorraine Dune." 

Sudden  ghosts  out  of  the  past:  Duncan  Schaefler,  a 
friend  from  college.  Lorraine  Quarries,  a  lovely,  pale 
blonde  of  thirty;  one  of  a  crowd  who  had  helped  them 
make  months  into  days  in  the  lavish  times  of  three  years 
ago. 

"My  husband  couldn't  come  this  year,"  she  said,  in 
answer  to  his  question.  "We're  poor  as  hell.  So  he  gave  / 
me  two  hundred  a  month  and  told  me  I  could  do  my 
worst  on  that. . . .  This  your  little  girl?" 

"What  about  coming  back  and  sitting  down?"  Dun- 
can asked. 

"Can't  do  it."  He  was  glad  for  an  excuse.  As  always, 
he  felt  Lorraine's  passionate,  provocative  attraction,  but 
his  own  rhythm  was  different  now. 

"Well,  how  about  dinner?"  she  asked. 

"I'm  not  free.  Give  me  your  address  and  let  me  call 
you." 

"Charlie,  I  believe  you're  sober,"  she  said  judicially. 
"I  honesdy  believe  he's  sober,  Dune.  Pinch  him  and  see 
if  he's  sober." 

Charlie  indicated  Honoria  with  his  head.  They  both 
laughed. 

"What's  your  address?"  said  Duncan  sceptically. 

He  hesitated,  unwilling  to  give  the  name  of  his  hotel. 


"I'm  not  settled  yet.  I'd  better  call  you.  We're  going 
to  see  the  vaudeville  at  the  Empire." 

"There!  That's  what  I  want  to  do,"  Lorraine  said.  "I 
want  to  see  some  clowns  and  acrobats  and  jugglers. 
That's  just  what  we'll  do,  Dune." 

"We've  got  to  do  an  errand  first,"  said  Charlie.  "Per- 
haps we'll  see  you  there." 

"All  right,  you  snob Good-by,  beautiful  litde  girl." 

"Good-by." 

Honoria  bobbed  politely. 

Somehow,  an  unwelcome  encounter.  They  liked  him 
because  he  was  functioning,  because  he  was  serious;  they 
wanted  to  see  him,  because  he  was  stronger  than  they 
were  now,  because  they  wanted  to  draw  a  certain  suste- 
nance from  his  strength. 

At  the  Empire,  Honoria  proudly  refused  to  sit  upon 
her  father's  folded  coat.  She  was  already  an  individual 
with  a  code  of  her  own,  and  Charlie  was  more  and  more 
absorbed  by  the  desire  of  putting  a  litde  of  himself  into 
her  before  she  crystallized  utterly.  It  was  hopeless  to  try 
to  know  her  in  so  short  a  time. 

Between  the  acts  they  came  upon  Duncan  and  Lor- 
raine in  the  lobby  where  the  band  was  playing. 

"Have  a  drink?" 

"All  right,  but  not  up  at  the  bar.  We'll  take  a  table." 

"The  perfect  father." 

Listening  abstractedly  to  Lorraine,  Charlie  watched 
Honoria's  eyes  leave  their  table,  and  he  followed  them 
wistfully  about  the  room,  wondering  what  they  saw.  He 
met  her  glance  and  she  smiled. 

"I  liked  that  lemonade,"  she  said. 

What  had  she  said?  What  had  he  expected?  Going 
home  in  a  taxi  afterward,  he  pulled  her  over  until  her 
head  rested  against  his  chest. 

"Darling,  do  you  ever  think  about  your  mother?" 

"Yes,  sometimes,"  she  answered  vaguely. 

"I  don't  want  you  to  forget  her.  Have  you  got  a  pic- 
ture of  her?" 

"Yes,  I  think  so.  Anyhow,  Aunt  Marion  has.  Why 
don't  you  want  me  to  forget  her?" 

"She  loved  you  very  much." 

"I  loved  her  too." 

They  were  silent  for  a  moment. 

"Daddy,  I  want  to  come  and  live  with  you,"  she  said 
suddenly. 

His  heart  leaped;  he  had  wanted  it  to  come  like  this. 

"Aren't  you  perfectly  happy?" 

"Yes,  but  I  love  you  better  than  anybody.  And  you 
love  me  better  than  anybody,  don't  you,  now  that 
mummy's  dead?" 

"Of  course  I  do.  But  you  won't  always  like  me  best, 
honey.  You'll  grow  up  and  meet  somebody  your  own 
age  and  go  marry  him  and  forget  you  ever  had  a  daddy." 

"Yes,  that's  true,"  she  agreed  tranquilly. 

He  didn't  go  in.  He  was  coming  back  at  nine  o'clock 
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and  he  wanted  to  keep  himself  fresh  and  new  for  the 

thing  he  must  say  then. 
"When  you're  safe  inside,  just  show  yourself  in  that 

window." 
"All  right.  Good-by,  dads,  dads,  dads,  dads." 
He  waited  in  the  dark  street  until  she  appeared,  all 

warm  and  glowing,  in  the  window  above  and  kissed  her 

fingers  out  into  the  night. 

Ill 

They  were  waiting.  Marion  sat  behind  the  coffee  serv- 
ice in  a  dignified  black  dinner  dress  that  just  faindy  sug- 
gested mourning.  Lincoln  was  walking  up  and  down 
with  the  animation  of  one  who  had  already  been  talking. 
They  were  as  anxious  as  he  was  to  get  into  the  question. 
He  opened  it  almost  immediately: 

"I  suppose  you  know  what  I  want  to  see  you  about — 
why  I  really  came  to  Paris." 

Marion  played  with  the  black  stars  on  her  necklace 
and  frowned. 

"I'm  awfully  anxious  to  have  a  home,"  he  continued. 
"And  I'm  awfully  anxious  to  have  Honoria  in  it.  I  ap- 
preciate your  taking  in  Honoria  for  her  mother's  sake, 
but  things  have  changed  now" — he  hesitated  and  then 
continued  more  forcibly — "changed  radically  with  me, 
and  I  want  to  ask  you  to  reconsider  the  matter.  It  would 
be  silly  for  me  to  deny  that  about  three  years  ago  I  was 
acting  badly " 

Marion  looked  up  at  him  with  hard  eyes. 

" but  all  that's  over.  As  I  told  you,  I  haven't  had 

more  than  a  drink  a  day  for  over  a  year,  and  I  take  that 
drink  deliberately,  so  that  the  idea  of  alcohol  won't  get 
too  big  in  my  imagination.  You  see  the  idea  ?" 

"No,"  said  Marion  succinctly. 

"It's  a  sort  of  stunt  I  set  myself.  It  keeps  the  matter  in 
proportion." 

"I  get  you,"  said  Lincoln.  "You  don't  want  to  admit 
it's  got  any  attraction  for  you." 

"Something  like  that.  Sometimes  I  forget  and  don't 
take  it.  But  I  try  to  take  it.  Anyhow,  I  couldn't  afford 
to  drink  in  my  position.  The  people  I  represent  are  more 
than  satisfied  with  what  I've  done,  and  I'm  bringing  my 
sister  over  from  Burlington  to  keep  house  for  me,  and  I 
want  awfully  to  have  Honoria  too.  You  know  that  even 
when  her  mother  and  I  weren't  getting  along  well  we 
never  let  anything  that  happened  touch  Honoria.  I  know 
she's  fond  of  me  and  I  know  I'm  able  to  take  care  of 
her  and — well,  there  you  are.  How  do  you  feel  about 
it?" 

He  knew  that  now  he  would  have  to  take  a  beating.  It 
would  last  an  hour  or  two  hours,  and  it  would  be  dim- 
cult,  but  if  he  modulated  his  inevitable  resentment  to  the 
chastened  attitude  of  the  reformed  sinner,  he  might  win 
his  point  in  the  end. 


Keep  your  temper,  he  told  himself.  You  don't  want  to 
be  justified.  You  want  Honoria. 

Lincoln  spoke  first:  "We've  been  talking  it  over  ever 
since  we  got  your  letter  last  month.  We're  happy  to 
have  Honoria  here.  She's  a  dear  little  thing,  and  we're 
glad  to  be  able  to  help  her,  but  of  course  that  isn't  the 
question " 

Marion  interrupted  suddenly.  "How  long  are  you 
going  to  stay  sober,  Charlie?"  she  asked. 

"Permanendy,  I  hope." 

"How  can  anybody  count  on  that?" 

"You  know  I  never  did  drink  heavily  until  I  gave  up 
business  and  came  over  here  with  nothing  to  do.  Then 
Helen  and  I  began  to  run  around  with " 

"Please  leave  Helen  out  of  it.  I  can't  bear  to  hear  you 
talk  about  her  like  that." 

He  stared  at  her  grimly;  he  had  never  been  certain  how 
fond  of  each  other  the  sisters  were  in  life. 

"My  drinking  only  lasted  about  a  year  and  a  half — 
from  the  time  we  came  over  until  I — collapsed." 

"It  was  time  enough." 

"It  was  time  enough,"  he  agreed. 

"My  duty  is  entirely  to  Helen,"  she  said.  "I  try  to 
think  what  she  would  have  wanted  me  to  do.  Frankly, 
from  the  night  you  did  that  terrible  thing  you  haven't 
really  existed  for  me.  I  can't  help  that.  She  was  my 
sister." 

"Yes." 

"When  she  was  dying  she  asked  me  to  look  out  for 
Honoria.  If  you  hadn't  been  in  a  sanitarium  then,  it 
might  have  helped  matters." 

He  had  no  answer. 

"I'll  never  in  my  life  be  able  to  forget  the  morning 
when  Helen  knocked  at  my  door,  soaked  to  the  skin  and 
shivering,  and  said  you'd  locked  her  out." 

Charlie  gripped  the  sides  of  the  chair.  This  was  more 
difficult  than  he  expected;  he  wanted  to  launch  out  into  a 
long  expostulation  and  explanation,  but  he  only  said: 

"The  night  I  locked  her  out "  and  she  interrupted, 

"I  don't  feel  up  to  going  over  that  again." 

After  a  moment's  silence  Lincoln  said:  "We're  get- 
ting off  the  subject.  You  want  Marion  to  set  aside  her 
legal  guardianship  and  give  you  Honoria.  I  think  the 
main  point  for  her  is  whether  she  has  confidence  in  you 
or  not." 

"I  don't  blame  Marion,"  Charlie  said  slowly,  "but  I 
think  she  can  have  entire  confidence  in  me.  I  had  a  good 
record  up  to  three  years  ago.  Of  course,  it's  within  hu- 
man possibilities  I  might  go  wrong  any  time.  But  if  we 
wait  much  longer  I'll  lose  Honoria's  childhood  and  my 
chance  for  a  home."  He  shook  his  head,  'Til  simply  lose 
her,  don't  you  see?" 

"Yes,  I  see,"  said  Lincoln. 

"Why  didn't  you  think  of  all  this  before?"  Marion 
asked. 
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"I  suppose  I  did,  from  time  to  time,  but  Helen  and  I 
were  getting  along  badly.  When  I  consented  to  the 
guardianship,  I  was  flat  on  my  back  in  a  sanitarium  and 
the  market  had  cleaned  me  out  I  knew  I'd  acted  badly, 
and  I  thought  if  it  would  bring  any  peace  to  Helen,  I'd 
agree  to  anything.  But  now  it's  different.  I'm  function- 
ing, I'm  behaving  damn  well,  so  far  as " 

"Please  don't  swear  at  me,"  Marion  said. 

He  looked  at  her,  stardcd.  With  each  remark  the  force 
of  her  dislike  became  more  and  more  apparent  She 
had  built  up  all  her  fear  of  life  into  one  wall  and  faced 
it  toward  him.  This  trivial  reproof  was  possibly  the 
result  of  some  trouble  with  the  cook  several  hours  before. 
Charlie  became  increasingly  alarmed  at  leaving  Honoria 
in  this  atmosphere  of  hostility  against  himself;  sooner  or 
later  it  would  come  out,  in  a  word  here,  a  shake  of  the 
head  there,  and  some  of  that  distrust  would  be  irrevo- 
cably implanted  in  Honoria.  But  he  pulled  his  temper 
down  out  of  his  face  and  shut  it  up  inside  him;  he  had 
won  a  point,  for  Lincoln  realized  the  absurdity  of 
Marion's  remark  and  asked  her  lighdy  since  when  she 
had  objected  to  the  word  "damn." 

"Another  thing,"  Charlie  said:  "I'm  able  to  give  her 
certain  advantages  now.  I'm  going  to  take  a  French 
governess  to  Prague  with  me.  I've  got  a  lease  on  a  new 
apartment -" 

He  stopped,  realizing  that  he  was  blundering.  They 
couldn't  be  expected  to  accept  with  equanimity  the  fact 
that  his  income  was  again  twice  as  large  as  their  own. 

"I  suppose  you  can  give  her  more  luxuries  than  we 
can,"  said  Marion.  "When  you  were  throwing  away 
money  we  were  living  along  watching  every  ten  francs. 
...  I  suppose  you'll  start  doing  it  again." 

"Oh,  no,"  he  said.  "I've  learned.  I  worked  hard  for 
ten  years,  you  know — until  I  got  lucky  in  the  market, 
like  so  many  people.  Terribly  lucky.  It  didn't  seem  any 
use  working  any  more,  so  I  quit.  It  won't  happen  again." 

There  was  a  long  silence.  All  of  them  felt  their  nerves 
straining,  and  for  the  first  time  in  a  year  Charlie  wanted 
a  drink.  He  was  sure  now  that  Lincoln  Peters  wanted 
him  to  have  his  child. 

Marion  shuddered  suddenly;  part  of  her  saw  that 
Charlie's  feet  were  planted  on  the  earth  now,  and  her 
own  maternal  feeling  recognized  the  naturalness  of  his 
desire;  but  she  had  lived  for  a  long  time  with  a  prejudice 
— a  prejudice  founded  on  a  curious  disbelief  in  her  sis- 
ter's happiness,  and  which,  in  the  shock  of  one  terrible 
night,  had  turned  to  hatred  for  him.  It  had  all  happened 
at  a  point  in  her  life  where  the  discouragement  of  ill 
health  and  adverse  circumstances  made  it  necessary  for 
her  to  believe  in  tangible  villainy  and  a  tangible  villain. 

"I  can't  help  what  I  think!"  she  cried  out  suddenly. 
"How  much  you  were  responsible  for  Helen's  death,  I 
don't  know.  It's  something  you'll  have  to  square  with 
your  own  conscience." 


An  electric  current  of  agony  surged  through  him ;  for 
a  moment  he  was  almost  on  his  feet,  an  unuttercd  sound 
echoing  in  his  throat.  He  hung  on  to  himself  for  a 
moment,  another  moment. 

"Hold  on  there,"  said  Lincoln  uncomfortably.  "I  never 
thought  you  were  responsible  for  that." 

"Helen  died  of  heart  trouble,"  Charlie  said  dully. 

"Yes,  heart  trouble."  Marion  spoke  as  if  the  phrase 
had  another  meaning  for  her. 

Then,  in  the  flatness  that  followed  her  outburst,  she 
saw  him  plainly  and  she  knew  he  had  somehow  arrived 
at  control  over  the  situation.  Glancing  at  her  husband, 
she  found  no  help  from  him,  and  as  abrupdy  as  if  it  were 
a  matter  of  no  importance,  she  threw  up  the  sponge. 

"Do  what  you  like!"  she  cried,  springing  up  from  her 
chair.  "She's  your  child.  I'm  not  the  person  to  stand  in 
your  way.   I  think  if  it  were  my  child  I'd  rather  see 

her "    She  managed  to  check  herself.    "You  two 

decide  it.   I  can't  stand  this.   I'm  sick.   I'm  going  to 
bed." 

She  hurried  from  the  room;  after  a  moment  Lincoln 
said: 

"This  has  been  a  hard  day  for  her.  You  know  how 

strongly  she  feels "  His  voice  was  almost  apologetic: 

"When  a  woman  gets  an  idea  in  her  head." 

"Of  course." 

"It's  going  to  be  all  right.  I  think  she  sees  now  that 
you — can  provide  for  the  child,  and  so  we  can't  very  well 
stand  in  your  way  or  Honoria's  way." 

"Thank  you,  Lincoln." 

"I'd  better  go  along  and  see  how  she  is." 

"I'm  going." 

He  was  still  trembling  when  he  reached  the  street,  but 
a  walk  down  the  Rue  Bonaparte  to  the  quais  set  him 
up,  and  as  he  crossed  the  Seine,  fresh  and  new  by  the 
quai  lamps,  he  felt  exultant.  But  back  in  his  room  he 
couldn't  sleep.  The  image  of  Helen  haunted  him.  Helen 
whom  he  had  loved  so  until  they  had  senselessly  begun 
to  abuse  each  other's  love,  tear  it  into  shreds.  On  that 
terrible  February  night  that  Marion  remembered  so 
vividly,  a  slow  quarrel  had  gone  on  for  hours.  There 
was  a  scene  at  the  Florida,  and  then  he  attempted  to  take 
her  home,  and  then  she  kissed  young  Webb  at  a  table; 
after  that  there  was  what  she  had  hysterically  said.  WheD 
he  arrived  home  alone  he  turned  the  key  in  the  lock  in 
wild  anger.  How  could  he  know  she  would  arrive  an 
hour  later  alone,  that  there  would  be  a  snowstorm  in 
which  she  wandered  about  in  slippers,  too  confused  to 
find  a  taxi?  Then  the  aftermath,  her  escaping  pneu- 
monia by  a  miracle,  and  all  the  attendant  horror.  They 
were  "reconciled,"  but  that  was  the  beginning  of  the 
end,  and  Marion,  who  had  seen  with  her  own  eyes  and 
who  imagined  it  to  be  one  of  many  scenes  from  her  sis- 
ter's martyrdom,  never  forgot. 

Going  over  it  again  brought  Helen  nearer,  and  in  the 
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white,  soft  light  that  steals  upon  half  sleep  near  morn- 
ing he  found  himself  talking  to  her  again.  She  said  that 
he  was  perfecdy  right  about  Honoria  and  that  she 
wanted  Honoria  to  be  with  him.  She  said  she  was  glad 
he  was  being  good  and  doing  better.  She  said  a  lot  of 
other  things — very  friendly  things — but  she  was  in  a 
swing  in  a  white  dress,  and  swinging  faster  and  faster 
all  the  time,  so  that  at  the  end  he  could  not  hear  clearly 
all  that  she  said. 

IV 

He  woke  up  feeling  happy.  The  door  of  the  world 
was  open  again.  He  made  plans,  vistas,  futures  for 
Honoria  and  himself,  but  suddenly  he  grew  sad,  remem- 
bering all  the  plans  he  and  Helen  had  made,  She  had 
not  planned  to  die.  The  present  was  the  thing — work 
to  do  and  someone  to  love.  But  not  to  love  too  much, 
for  he  knew  the  injury  that  a  father  can  do  to  a  daugh- 
ter or  a  mother  to  a  son  by  attaching  them  too  closely: 
afterward,  out  in  die  world,  the  child  would  seek  in 
the  marriage  partner  the  same  blind  tenderness  and,  fail- 
ing probably  to  find  it,  turn  against  love  and  life. 

It  was  another  bright^  crisp  day.  He  called  Lincoln 
Peters  at  the  bank  where  he  worked  and  asked  if  he 
could  count  on  taking  Honoria  when  he  left  for  Prague. 
Lincoln  agreed  that  there  was  no  reason  for  delay.  One 
thing — the  legal  guardianship.  Marion  wanted  to  retain 
that  a  while  longer.  She  was  upset  by  the  whole  matter, 
and  it  would  oil  things  if  she  felt  that  the  situation  was 
still  in  her  control  tor  another  year,  Charlie  agreed, 
wanting  only  the  tangible,  visible  child. 

Then  the  question  of  a  governess.  Charlie  sat  in  a 
gloomy  agency  and  talked  to  cross  Bernaise  and  to  a 
buxom  Breton  peasant,  neither  of  whom  he  could  have 
endured.  There  were  others  whom  he  would  see  to- 
morrow. 

He  lunched  with  Lincoln  Peters  at  Griffons,  trying  to 
keep  down  his  exultation. 

"There's  nothing  quite  like  your  own  child,"  Lincoln 
said.  "But  you  understand  how  Marion  feels  too." 

"She's  forgotten  how  hard  I  worked  for  seven  years 
there,"  Charlie  said.   "She  just  remembers  one  night." 

"There's  another  thing."  Lincoln  hesitated.  "While 
you  and  Helen  were  tearing  around  Europe  throwing 
money  away,  we  were  just  getting  along.  I  didn't  touch 
any  of  the  prosperity  because  I  never  got  ahead  enough 
to  carry  anything  but  my  insurance.  I  think  Marion 
felt  there  was  some  kind  of  injustice  in  it — you  not 
even  working  toward  the  end,  and  getting  richer  and 
richer." 

"It  went  just  as  quick  as  it  came,"  said  Charlie. 

"Yes,  a  lot  of  it  stayed  in  the  hands  of  chasseurs  and 
saxophone  players  and  maitres  d'hotel — well,  the  big 
party's  over  now.  I  just  said  that  to  explain  Marion's 
feeling  about  those  crazy  years.  If  you  drop  in  about  six 


o'clock  tonight  before  Marion's  too  tired,  we'll  settle  the 
details  on  the  spot." 

Back  at  his  hotel,  Charlie  found  a  pneumatique  that 
had  been  redirected  from  the  Ritz  bar  where  Charlie 
had  left  his  address  for  the  purpose  of  finding  a  certain 
man. 

Dear  Charlie:  You  were  so  strange  when  we  saw  you 
the  other  day  that  I  wondered  if  I  did  something  to  offend 
you.  If  so,  I'm  not  conscious  of  it.  In  fact,  I  have  thought 
about  you  too  much  for  the  last  year,  and  it's  always  been 
in  the  back  of  my  mind  that  I  might  see  you  if  I  came  over 
here.  We  did  have  such  good  times  that  crazy  spring,  like 
the  night  you  and  I  stole  the  butcher's  tricycle,  and  the  time 
we  tried  to  call  on  the  president  and  you  had  the  old  derby 
rim  and  the  wire  cane.  Everybody  seems  so  old  lately,  but  I 
don't  feel  old  a  bit.  Couldn't  we  get  together  some  time 
today  for  old  time's  sake?  I've  got  a  vile  hang-over  for  the 
moment,  but  will  be  feeling  better  this  afternoon  and  will 
look  for  you  about  five  in  the  sweat-shop  at  the  Ritz. 
Always  devotedly, 

Lorraine. 

His  first  feeling  was  one  of  awe  that  he  had  actually, 
in  his  mature  years,  stolen  a  tricycle  and  pedalled  Lor- 
raine all  over  the  Etoile  between  the  small  hours  and 
dawn.  In  retrospect  it  was  a  nightmare.  Locking  out 
Helen  didn't  fit  in  with  any  other  act  of  his  life,  but  the 
tricycle  incident  did — it  was  one  of  many.  How  many 
weeks  or  months  of  dissipation  to  arrive  at  that  condition 
of  utter  irresponsibility? 

He  tried  to  picture  how  Lorraine  had  appeared  to  him 
then — very  attractive;  Helen  was  unhappy  about  it, 
though  she  said  nothing.  Yesterday,  in  the  restaurant 
Lorraine  had  seemed  trite,  blurred,  worn  away.  He  em- 
phatically did  not  want  to  see  her,  and  he  was  glad  Alix 
had  not  given  away  his  hotel  address.  It  was  a  relief  to 
flunk,  instead,  of  Honoria,  to  think  of  Sundays  spent 
with  her  and  of  saying  good  morning  to  her  and  of 
knowing  she  was  there  in  his  house  at  night,  drawing 
her  breath  in  the  darkness. 

At  five  he  took  a  taxi  and  bought  presents  for  all  the 
Peters — a  piquant  cloth  doll,  a  box  of  Roman  soldiers, 
flowers  for  Marion,  big  linen  handkerchiefs  for  Lincoln. 

He  saw,  when  he  arrived  in  the  apartment,  that 
Marion  had  accepted  the  inevitable.  She  greeted  him 
now  as  though  he  were  a  recalcitrant  member  of  the 
family,  rather  than  a  menacing  outsider.  Honoria  had 
been  told  she  was  going;  Charlie  was  glad  to  see  that  her 
tact  made  her  conceal  her  excessive  happiness.  Only  on 
his  lap  did  she  whisper  her  delight  and  the  question 
"When?"  before  she  slipped  away  with  the  other  chil- 
dren. 

He  and  Marion  were  alone  for  a  minute  in  the  room, 
and  on  an  impulse  he  spoke  out  boldly: 

"Family  quarrels  are  bitter  things.  They  don't  go  ac- 
cording to  any  rules.  They're  not  like  aches  or  wouncbj 
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they're  more  like  splits  in  the  skin  that  won't  heal  be- 
cause there's  not  enough  material.  I  wish  you  and  I 
could  be  on  better  terms." 

"Some  things  are  hard  to  forget,"  she  answered.  "It's  a 
question  of  confidence."  There  was  no  answer  to  this 
and  presently  she  asked,  "When  do  you  propose  to  take 
her?" 

"As  soon  as  I  can  get  a  governess.  I  hoped  the  day 
after  tomorrow." 

"That's  impossible.  I've  got  to  get  her  things  in  shape. 
Not  before  Saturday." 

He  yielded.  Coming  back  into  the  room,  Lincoln  of- 
fered him  a  drink. 

"I'll  take  my  daily  whisky,"  he  said. 

It  was  warm  here,  it  was  a  home,  people  together  by  a 
fire.  The  children  felt  very  safe  and  important;  the 
mother  and  father  were  serious,  watchful.  They  had 
things  to  do  for  the  children  more  important  than  his 
visit  here.  A  spoonful  of  medicine  was,  after  all,  more 
important  than  the  strained  relations  between  Marion 
and  himself.  They  were  not  dull  people,  but  they  were 
very  much  in  the  grip  of  life  and  circumstances.  He 
wondered  if  he  couldn't  do  something  to  get  Lincoln 
out  of  his  rut  at  the  bank. 

A  long  peal  at  the  door -bell ;  the  bonne  de  toute  faire 
passed  through  and  went  down  the  corridor.  The  door 
opened  upon  another  long  ring,  and  then  voices,  and  the 
three  in  the  salon  looked  up  expectantly;  Richard  moved 
to  bring  die  corridor  within  his  range  of  vision,  and 
Marion  rose.  Then  the  maid  came  back  along  the  corri- 
dor, closely  followed  by  the  voices,  which  developed  un- 
der the  light  into  Duncan  Schaefler  and  Lorraine 
Quarries. 

They  were  gay,  they  were  hilarious,  they  were  roaring 
with  laughter.  For  a  moment  Charlie  was  astounded; 
unable  to  understand  how  they  ferreted  out  the  Peters' 
address. 

"Ah-h-h!"  Duncan  wagged  his  finger  roguishly  at 
.Charlie.  "Ah-h-h!" 

They  both  slid  down  another  cascade  of  laughter. 
Anxious  and  at  a  loss,  Charlie  shook  hands  with  them 
quickly  and  presented  them  to  Lincoln  and  Marion. 
Marion  nodded,  scarcely  speaking.  She  had  drawn  back 
a  step  toward  the  fire;  her  little  girl  stood  beside  her, 
and  Marion  put  an  arm  about  her  shoulder. 

With  growing  annoyance  at  the  intrusion,  Charlie 
waited  for  them  to  explain  themselves.  After  some  con 
centration  Duncan  said : 

"We  came  to  invite  you  out  to  dinner.  Lorraine  and 
I  insist  that  all  this  shishi,  cagy  business  'bout  your 
address  got  to  stop." 

Charlie  came  closer  to  them,  as  if  to  force  them  back- 
ward down  the  corridor. 

"Sorry,  but  I  can't.  Tell  me  where  you'll  be  and  I'll 
phone  you  in  half  an  boir,'' 


This  made  no  impression.  Lorraine  sat  down  sud- 
denly on  the  side  of  a  chair,  and  focussing  her  eyes  on 
Richard,  cried,  "Oh,  what  a  nice  little  boy!  Come  here, 
little  boy."  Richard  glanced  at  his  mother,  but  did  not 
move.  With  a  perceptible  shrug  of  her  shoulders,  Lor- 
raine turned  back  to  Charlie: 

"Come  and  dine.  Sure  your  cousins  won'  mine.  See 
you  so  sel'om.  Or  solemn." 

"I  can't,"  said  Charlie  sharply,  "You  two  have  din- 
ner and  I'll  phone  you." 

Her  voice  became  suddenly  unpleasant.  "All  right, 
we'll  go.  But  I  remember  once  when  you  hammered  on 
my  door  at  four  a.m.  I  was  enough  of  a  good  sport  to 
give  you  a  drink.  Come  on,  Dune." 

Still  in  slow  motion,  with  blurred,  angry  faces,  with 
uncertain  feet,  they  retired  along  the  corridor, 
"Good  night,"  Charlie  said. 

"Good  night!"  responded  Lorraine  emphatically. 
When  he  went  back  into  the  salon  Marion  had  not 
moved,  only  now  her  son  was  standing  in  the  circle  of 
her  other  arm.  Lincoln  was  still  swinging  Honoria  back 
and  forth  like  a  pendulum  from  side  to  side. 

"What  an  outrage!"  Charlie  broke  out.  "What  an 
absolute  outrage!" 

Neither  of  them  answered.  Charlie  dropped  into  an 
armchair,  picked  up  his  drink,  set  it  down  again  and 
said: 

"People  I  haven't  seen  for  two  years  having  the  colos- 
sal nerve " 

He  broke  off.  Marion  had  made  the  sound  "Oh!"  in 
one  swift,  furious  breath,  turned  her  body  from  him 
with  a  jerk  and  left  the  room. 
Lincoln  set  down  Honoria  carefully. 
"You  children  go  in  and  start  your  soup,"  he  said,  and 
when  they  obeyed,  he  said  to  Charlie: 

"Marion's  not  well  and  she  can't  stand  shocks.  That 
kind  of  people  make  her  really  physically  sick." 
"I  didn't  tell  them  to  come  here.  They  wormed  your 

name  out  of  somebody.  They  deliberately " 

"Well,  it's  too  bad.  It  doesn't  help  matters.  Excuse 
me  a  minute." 

Left  alone,  Charlie  sat  tense  in  his  chair.  In  the  next 
room  he  could  hear  the  children  eating,  talking  in  mono- 
syllables, already  oblivious  to  the  scene  between  their 
eiders.  He  heard  a  murmur  of  conversation  from  a 
farther  room  and  then  the  ticking  bell  of  a  telephone 
receiver  picked  up,  and  in  a  panic  he  moved  to  the  other 
side  of  the  room  and  out  of  earshot. 

In  a  minute  Lincoln  came  back.  "Look  here,  Charlie. 
I  think  we'd  belter  call  off  dinner  for  tonight,  Marion's 
m  bad  shape." 
"Is  she  angry  with  me?" 
'Sort  of,"  he  said,  almost  roughly.  "She's  not  strong 
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"You  mean  she's  changed  her  mind  about  Honoria?" 
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"She's  pretty  bitter  right  now.  I  don't  know.  You 
phone  me  at  the  bank  tomorrow." 

"I  wish  you'd  explain  to  her  I  never  dreamed  these 
people  would  come  here.  I'm  just  as  sore  as  you  are," 

"I  couldn't  explain  anything  to  her  now." 

Charlie  got  up.  He  took  his  coat  and  hat  and  started 
down  the  corridor.  Then  he  opened  the  door  of  the 
dining  room  and  said  in  a  strange  voice,  "Good  night, 
children." 

Honoria  rose  and  ran  around  the  table  to  hug  him. 

"Good  night,  sweetheart,"  he  said  vaguely,  and  then 
trying  to  make  his  voice  more  tender,  trying  to  con- 
ciliate something.  "Good  night,  dear  children." 


Charlie  went  directly  to  the  Ritz  bar  with  the  furious 
idea  of  finding  Lorraine  and  Duncan,  but  they  were  not 
there,  and  he  realized  that  in  any  case  there  was  nothing 
he  could  do.  He  had  not  touched  his  drink  at  the 
Peters',  and  now  he  ordered  a  whisky-and-soda.  Paul 
came  over  to  sav  hello. 

"It's  a  great  change,"  he  said  sadly.  "We  do  about 
half  the  business  we  did.  So  many  fellows  I  hear  about 
back  in  the  States  lost  everything,  maybe  not  in  the  first 
crash,  but  then  in  the  second.  Your  friend  George  Hardt 
lost  every  cent,  I  hear.  Are  you  back  in  the  States?" 

"No,  I'm  in  business  in  Prague." 

"I  heard  that  you  lost  a  lot  in  the  crash." 

"I  did,"  and  he  added  grimly,  "but  I  lost  everything  I 
wanted  in  the  boom." 

"Selling  short." 

"Something  like  that" 

Again  the  memory  of  those  days  swept  over  him  like  a 
nightmare — the  people  they  had  met  travelling;  then 


people  who  couldn't  add  a  row  of  figures  or  speak  a  co- 
herent sentence.  The  little  man  Helen  had  consented 
to  dance  with  at  the  ship's  party,  who  had  insulted  her 
ten  feet  from  the  table;  the  women  and  girls  carried 
screaming  with  drink  or  drugs  out  of  public  places 

The  men  who  locked  their  wives  out  in  the  snow, 

because  the  snow  of  twenty-nine  wasn't  real  snow. 
If  you  didn't  want  it  to  be  snow,  you  just  paid  some 
money. 

He  went  to  the  phone  and  called  the  Peters'  apart- 
ment; Lincoln  answered. 

"I  called  up  because  this  thing  is  on  my  mind.  Has 
Marion  said  anything  definite?" 

"Marion's  sick,"  Lincoln  answered  abrupdy.  "I  know 
this  thing  isn't  altogether  your  fault,  but  I  can't  have 
her  go  to  pieces  about  it.  I'm  afraid  we'll  have  to  let  it 
slide  for  six  months;  I  can't  take  the  chance  of  working 
her  up  to  this  state  again." 

"I  see." 

"I'm  sorry,  Charlie." 

He  went  back  to  his  table.  His  whisky  glass  was 
empty,  but  he  shook  his  head  when  Alix  looked  at  it 
questioningly.  There  wasn't  much  he  could  do  now  ex- 
cept send  Honoria  some  things;  he  would  send  her  a  lot 
of  things  tomorrow.  He  thought  rather  angrily  that  this 
was  just  money — he  had  given  so  many  people 
money. . . . 

"No,  no  more,"  he  said  to  another  waiter.  "What  do 
I  owe  you?" 

He  would  come  back  some  day;  they  couldn't  make 
him  pay  forever.  But  he  wanted  his  child,  and  nothing 
was  much  good  now,  beside  that  fact.  He  wasn't  young 
any  more,  with  a  lot  of  nice  thoughts  and  dreams  to 
have  by  himself.  He  was  absolutely  sure  Helen  wouldn't 
have  wanted  him  to  be  so  alone. 
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After  the  Storm 

Ernest  Hemingway 


Ernest  Hemingway  (1898-  )  was  born  in  Illinois.  During  the  War 
he  was  wounded  while  serving  on  the  Italian  Front.  After  the  War  he  was 
a  newspaper  correspondent  in  Europe.  His  first  volume  of  short  stories,  In 
Our  Time,  appeared  in  Paris  in  1924.  Since  then  he  has  written  among  other 
books,  The  Sun  Also  Rises  and  A  Farewell  to  Arms  (novels),  Men  Without 
Women  and  Winner  Ta\e  Nothing  (short  stories),  and  Death  in  the  After- 
noon, a  study  of  bull-fighting,  which  may  well  be  described  as  Heming- 
way's exposition  of  his  own  philosophy.  By  temperament  he  belongs  to 
that  group  described  by  Gertrude  Stein  as  the  "lost  generation,"  the  War 
generation,  to  those  who  like  him  were  caught  up  by  the  brutalities  of  the 
War  and  left  at  its  end  with  only  a  belief  in  chaos  and  pain  as  the  sole  posi- 
tive values;  their  mood  was  the  mood  of  defeat.  This  mood  is  for  his  genera- 
tion the  great  reality.  His  stories  then  become  genre  studies  of  this  mood. 
His  style  is  in  itself  a  reduction  to  the  last  essentials;  stripped  of  rhetoric, 
bare  of  adjectives,  and  quivering  to  the  least  sensitive  implication,  it  is  the 
tortured  language  of  a  generation  that  lost  everything,  except  the  desire  to 
record.  His  play,  The  Fifth  Column,  was  written  in  Spain  during  the 
Spanish  Civil  War. 


rr  wasn't  about  anything,  something  about  making 
punch,  and  then  we  started  fighting  and  I  slipped 
and  he  had  me  down  kneeling  on  my  chest  and 
choking  me  with  both  hands  like  he  was  trying  to  kill 
me  and  all  the  time  I  was  trying  to  get  the  knife  out  of 
my  pocket  to  cut  him  loose.  Everybody  was  too  drunk 
to  pull  him  off  me.  He  was  choking  me  and  hammer- 
ing my  head  on  the  floor  and  I  got  the  knife  out  and 
opened  it  up;  and  I  cut  the  muscle  right  across  his  arm 
and  he  let  go  of  me.  He  couldn't  have  held  on  if  he 
wanted  to.  Then  he  rolled  and  hunsr  onto  that  arm 
and  started  to  cry  and  I  said : 
"What  the  hell  you  want  to  choke  me  for?" 
I'd  have  killed  him.  I  couldn't  swallow  for  a  week. 
He  hurt  my  throat  bad. 

Well,  I  went  out  of  there  and  there  were  plenty  of 
them  with  him  and  some  come  out  after  me  and  I  made 
a  turn  and  was  down  by  the  docks  and  I  met  a  fellow 
and  he  said  somebody  killed  a  man  up  the  street  I  said 
"Who  killed  him?"  and  he  said  "I  don't  know  who 
killed  him  but  he's  dead  all  right,"  and  it  was  dark  and 
there  was  water  standing  in  the  street  and  no  lights  and 
windows  broke  and  boats  all  up  in  the  town  and  trees 
blown  down  and  everything  all  blown  and  I  got  a  skiff 
and  went  out  and  found  my  boat  where  I  had  her  in- 
side of  Mango  Key  and  she  was  all  right  only  she  was 
full  of  water.  So  I  bailed  her  out  and  pumped  her  out 
and  there  was  a  moon  but  plenty  of  clouds  and  still 
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plenty  rough  and  I  took  it  down  along;  and  when  it 
was  daylight  I  was  off  Eastern  Harbor. 

Brother,  that  was  some  storm.  I  was  the  first  boat  out 
and  you  never  saw  water  like  that  was.  It  was  just  as 
white  as  a  lye  barrel  and  coming  from  Eastern  Harbor 
to  SouVest  Key  you  couldn't  recognize  the  shore.  There 
was  a  big  channel  blown  right  out  through  the  middle 
of  the  beach.  Trees  and  all  blown  out  and  a  channel  cut 
through  and  all  the  water  white  as  chalk  and  every- 
thing on  it;  branches  and  whole  trees  and  dead  birds, 
and  all  floating.  Inside  the  keys  were  all  the  pelicans  in 
the  world  and  all  kinds  of  birds  flying.  They  must  have 
gone  inside  there  when  they  knew  it  was  coming. 

I  lay  at  Sou'west  Key  a  day  and  nobody  came  after 
me.  I  was  the  first  boat  out  and  I  seen  a  spar  floating 
and  I  knew  there  must  be  a  wreck  and  I  started  out  to 
look  for  her.  I  found  her.  She  was  a  three-masted 
schooner  and  I  could  just  see  the  stumps  of  her  spars  out 
of  water.  She  was  in  too  deep  water  and  I  didn't  get 
anything  off  of  her.  So  I  went  on  looking  for  some- 
thing else.  I  had  the  start  on  all  of  them  and  I  knew  I 
ought  to  get  whatever  there  was.  I  went  on  down  over 
the  sand-bars  from  where  I  left  that  three-masted 
schooner  and  I  didn't  find  anything  and  I  went  on  a 
long  way.  I  was  way  out  toward  the  quicksands  and  I 
didn't  find  anything  so  I  went  on.  Then  when  I  was 
in  sight  of  the  Rebecca  Light  I  saw  all  kinds  of  birds 
making  over  something  and  I  headed  over  for  them  to 
see  what  it  was  and  there  was  a  cloud  of  birds  all  right. 

I  could  see  something  looked  like  a  spar  up  out  of  the 
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water  and  when  I  got  over  close  die  birds  all  went  up  in 
the  air  and  stayed  all  around  me.  The  water  was  clear 
out  there  and  there  was  a  spar  of  some  kind  sticking  out 
just  above  the  water  and  when  I  come  up  close  to  it  I 
saw  it  was  ail  dark  under  water  like  a  long  shadow  and 
I  came  right  over  it  and  there  under  water  was  a  liner; 
just  lying  there  all  under  water  as  big  as  the  whole 
world.  I  drifted  over  her  in  the  boat.  She  lay  on  her 
side  and  the  stern  was  deep  down.  The  port  holes  were 
all  shut  tight  and  I  could  see  the  glass  shine  in  the  water 
and  the  whole  of  her;  the  biggest  boat  I  ever  saw  in  my 
life  laying  there  and  I  went  along  the  whole  length  of 
her  and  then  I  went  over  and  anchored  and  I  had  die 
skiff  on  the  deck  forward  and  I  shoved  it  down  into  the 
water  and  sculled  over  with  the  birds  ail  around  me. 

I  had  a  water  glass  like  we  use  sponging  and  my  hand 
shook  so  I  could  hardly  hold  it.  All  the  port  holes  were 
shut  that  you  could  see  going  along  over  her  but  way 
down  below  near  the  bottom  something  must  have  been 
open  because  there  were  pieces  of  things  floating  out  ail 
the  time.  You  couldn't  tell  what  they  were.  Just  pieces. 
That's  what  the  birds  were  after.  You  never  saw  so 
many  birds.  They  were  all  around  me;  crazy  yelling. 

I  could  see  everything  sharp  and  clear.  I  could  see  her 
rounded  over  and  she  looked  a  mile  long  under  the 
water.  She  was  lying  on  a  clear  white  bank  of  sand  and 
the  spar  was  a  sort  of  foremast  or  some  sort  of  tackle 
that  slanted  out  of  water  the  way  she  was  laying  on  her 
side.  Her  bow  wasn't  very  far  under.  I  could  stand  on 
the  letters  of  her  name  on  her  bow  and  my  head  was 
just  out  of  water.  But  the  nearest  port  hole  was  twelve 
feet  down.  I  could  just  reach  it  with  the  grains  pole  and 
I  tried  to  break  it  with  that  but  I  couldn't.  The  glass 
was  too  stout.  So  I  sculled  back  to  the  boat  and  got  a 
wrench  and  lashed  it  to  the  end  of  the  grains  pole  and  I 
couldn't  break  it.  There  I  was  looking  down  through 
the  glass  at  that  liner  with  everything  in  her  and  I  was 
the  first  one  to  her  and  I  couldn't  get  into  her.  She  must 
have  had  five  million  dollars  worth  in  her. 

It  made  me  shaky  to  diink  how  much  she  must  have 
in  her.  Inside  the  port  hole  that  was  closest  I  could  see 
something  but  I  couldn't  make  it  out  through  the  water 
glass.  I  couldn't  do  any  good  with  die  grains  pole  and 
I  took  off  my  clothes  and  stood  and  took  a  couple  of 
deep  breaths  and  dove  over  off  the  stern  with  the  wrench 
in  my  hand  and  sv/am  down.  I  could  hold  on  for  a  sec- 
ond to  the  edge  of  the  port  hole  and  I  could  see  in  and 
there  was  a  woman  inside  with  her  hair  floating  all  out. 
I  could  see  her  floating  plain  and  I  hit  the  glass  twice 
with  the  wrench  hard  and  I  heard  the  noise  clink  in  my 
ears  but  it  wouldn't  break  and  I  had  to  come  up. 

I  hung  onto  the  dinghy  and  got  my  breatii  and  then  I 
climbed  in  and  took  a  couple  of  breaths  and  dove  again. 
I  swam  down  and  took  hold  of  the  edge  of  the  port  hole 
with  my  fingers  and  held  it  and  hit  the  glass  as  hard  as  I 


could  with  the  wrench.  I  could  see  the  woman  floated 
in  the  water  through  the  glass.  Her  hair  was  tied  once 
close  to  her  head  and  it  floated  all  out  in  the  water.  I 
could  see  the  rings  on  one  of  her  hands.  She  was  right 
up  close  to  the  port  hole  and  I  hit  the  glass  twice  and  I 
didn't  even  crack  it.  When  I  came  up  I  thought 
I  wouldn't  make  it  to  the  top  before  I'd  have  to 
breathe. 

I  went  down  once  more  and  I  cracked  the  glass,  only 
cracked  it,  and  when  I  came  up  my  nose  was  bleeding 
and  I  stood  on  the  bow  of  the  liner  with  my  bare  feet 
on  the  letters  of  her  name  and  my  head  just  out  and 
rested  there  and  then  I  swam  over  to  the  skiff  and  pulled 
up  into  it  and  sat  there  waiting  for  my  head  to  stop  ach- 
ing and  looking  down  into  the  water  glass,  but  I  bled  so 
I  had  to  wash  out  the  water  glass.  Then  I  lay  back  in  the 
skiff  and  held  my  hand  under  my  nose  to  stop  it  and  I 
lay  there  with  my  head  back  looking  up  and  there  was  a 
million  birds  above  and  all  around. 

When  I  quit  bleeding  I  took  another  look  through  the 
glass  and  then  I  sculled  over  to  the  boat  to  try  and  find 
somediing  heavier  than  die  wrench  but  I  couldn't  find  a 
thing;  not  even  a  sponge  hook.  I  went  back  and  the 
water  was  clearer  all  the  time  and  you  could  see  every- 
thing that  floated  out  over  that  white  bank  of  sand.  I 
looked  for  sharks  but  there  weren't  any.  You  could  have 
seen  a  shark  a  long  way  away.  The  water  was  so  clear 
and  the  sand  white,  fhere  was  a  grapple  for  an  anchor 
on  the  skiff  and  I  cut  it  off  and  went  overboard  and 
down  with  it.  It  carried  me  right  down  and  past  the 
port  hole  and  I  grabbed  and  couldn't  hold  anything  and 
went  on  down  and  down,  sliding  along  the  curved  side 
of  her.  I  had  to  let  go  of  the  grapple.  I  heard  it  bump 
once  and  it  seemed  like  a  year  before  I  came  up  through 
to  the  top  of  the  water.  The  skiff  was  floated  away  with 
die  tide  and  I  swam  over  to  her  with  my  nose  bleeding 
in  the  water  while  I  swam  and  I  was  plenty  glad  there 
weren't  sharks;  but  I  was  tired. 

My  head  felt  cracked  open  and  I  lay  in  the  skiff  and 
rested  and  then  I  sculled  back.  It  was  getting  along  in 
the  afternoon.  I  went  down  once  more  with  the  wrench 
and  it  didn't  do  any  good.  That  wrench  was  too  light. 
It  wasn't  any  good  diving  unless  you  had  a  big  hammer 
or  something  heavy  enough  to  do  good.  Then  I  lashed 
the  wrench  to  the  grains  pole  again  and  I  watched 
through  the  water  glass  and  pounded  on  the  glass  and 
hammered  until  the  wrench  came  off  and  I  saw  it  in  the 
glass,  clear  and  sharp,  go  sliding  down  along  her  and 
then  off  and  down  to  the  quicksand  and  go  in.  Then  I 
couldn't  do  a  thing.  The  wrench  was  gone  and  I'd  lost 
the  grapple  so  I  sculled  back  to  the  boat.  I  was  too  tired 
to  get  the  skiff  aboard  and  the  sun  was  pretty  low.  The 
birds  were  all  pulling  out  and  leaving  her  and  I  headed 
for  Sou'west  Key  towing  the  skiff  and  the  birds  going  on 
ahead  of  me  and  behind  me.  I  was  plenty  tired. 
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That  niffbt  it  came  on  to  blow  and  it  blew  for  a  week. 
You  couldn't  get  out  to  her.  They  come  out  from  town 
and  told  me  the  fellow  Fd  had  to  cut  was  all  right  except 
for  his  arm  and  I  went  back  to  town  and  they  put  me 
under  five  hundred  dollar  bond.  It  came  out  all  right 
because  some  of  them,  friends  of  mine,  swore  he  was 
after  me  with  an  ax,  but  by  the  time  we  got  back  out 
to  her  the  Greeks  had  blown  her  open  and  cleaned  her 
out.  They  got  the  safe  out  with  dynamite.  Nobody  ever 
knows  how  much  they  got.  She.  carried  gold  and  they 
got  it  all.  They  stripped  her  clean.  I  found  her  and  I 
never  got  a  nickel  out  of  her. 

It  was  a  hell  of  a  thing  all  right.  They  say  she  was 
just  outside  of  Havana  harbor  when  the  hurricane  hit 
and  she  couldn't  get  in  or  the  owners  wouldn't  let  the 
captain  chance  coming  in;  they  say  he  wanted  to  try; 
so  she  had  to  go  with  it  and  in  the  dark  they  were  run- 
ning with  it  trying  to  go  through  the  gulf  between 
Rebecca  and  Tortugas  when  she  struck  on  the  quick- 
sands. Maybe  her  rudder  was  carried  away.  Maybe  they 
weren't  even  steering.  But  anyway  they  couldn't  have 
known  they  were  quicksands  and  when  she  struck  the 
captain  must  have  ordered  them  to  open  up  the  ballast 
tanks  so  she'd  lay  solid.  But  it  was  quicksand  she'd  hit 
and  when  they  opened  the  tanks  she  went  in  stern  first 
and  then  over  on  her  beam  ends.  There  were  four  hun- 
dred and  fifty  passengers  and  the  crew  on  board  of  her 
and  they  must  all  have  been  aboard  of  her  when  I 
found  her.  They  must  have  opened  the  tanks  as  soon 
as  she  struck  and  the  minute  she  settled  on  it  the  quick- 
sands took  her  down.  Then  her  boilers  must  have  burst 
and  that  must  have  been  what  made  those  pieces  that 
came  out.  It  was  funny  there  weren't  any  sharks  though. 
There  wasn't  a  fish.  I  could  have  seen  them  on  that 
clear  white  sand. 

Plenty  of  fish  now  though;  jewfish,  the  biggest  kind. 
The  biggest  part  of  her's  under  the  sand  now  but  they 


live  inside  of  her;  die  biggest  kind  of  jewfish.  Some 
weigh  three  to  four  hundred  pounds.  Sometime  we'll 
go  out  and  get  some.  You  can  see  the  Rebecca  light 
from  where  she  is.  They've  got  a  buoy  on  her  now. 
She's  right  at  die  end  of  the  quicksand  right  at  the  edge 
of  the  gulf.  She  only  missed  going  through  by  about  a 
hundred  yards.  In  the  dark  in  the  storm  they  just  missed 
it;  raining  the  way  it  was  they  couldn't  have  seen  the 
Rebecca,  Then  they're  not  used  to  that  sort  of  thing. 
The  captain  of  a  liner  isn't  used  to  scudding  that  way. 
They  have  a  course  and  they  tell  me  they  set  some  sort 
of  a  compass  and  it  steers  itself.  They  probably  didn't 
know  where  they  were  when  they  ran  with  that  blow 
but  they  come  close  to  making  it.  Maybe  they'd  lost  the 
rudder  though.  Anyway  there  wasn't  another  thing  for 
them  to  hit  till  they'd  get  to  Mexico  once  they  were  in 
that  gulf.  Must  have  been  something  though  when 
they  struck  in  that  rain  and  wind  and  he  told  them  to 
open  her  tanks.  Nobody  could  have  been  on  deck  in 
that  blow  and  rain.  Everybody  must  have  been  below. 
They  couldn't  have  lived  on  deck.  There  must  have 
been  some  scenes  inside  all  right  because  you  know  she 
setded  fast.  I  saw  that  wrench  go  into  the  sand.  The 
captain  couldn't  have  known  it  was  quicksand  when 
she  struck  unless  he  knew  these  waters.  He  just  knew  it 
wasn't  rock.  He  must  have  seen  it  ail  up  in  the  bridge. 
He  must  have  known  what  it  was  about  when  she 
setded.  I  wonder  how  fast  she  made  it.  I  wonder  if  the 
mate  was  there  with  him.  Do  you  think  they  stayed 
inside  the  bridge  or  do  you  think  they  took  it  outside? 
They  never  found  any  bodies.  Not  a  one.  Nobody  float- 
ing. They  float  a  long  way  with  life  belts  too.  They 
must  have  took  it  inside.  Well,  the  Greeks  got  it  all. 
Everything.  They  must  have  come  fast  all  right.  They 
picked  her  clean.  First  there  was  the  birds,  then  me, 
then  the  Greeks,  and  even  the  birds  got  more  out  of  her 
than  I  did. 
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~W"  got  another  barber  that  comes  over  from  Carterville 
I  and  helps  me  out  Saturdays,  but  the  rest  of  the  time 
-&-  I  can  get  along  all  right  alone.  You  can  see  for  your- 
self that  this  ain't  no  New  York  City  and  besides  that, 
the  most  of  the  boys  works  all  day  and  don't  have  no 
leisure  to  drop  in  here  and  get  themselves  prettied  up. 

You're  a  newcomer,  ain't  you?  I  thought  I  hadn't  seen 
you  round  before.  I  hope  you  like  it  good  enough  to 
stay.  As  I  say,  we  ain't  no  New  York  City  or  Chicago, 
but  we  have  pretty  good  times.  Not  as  good,  though, 
since  Jim  Kendall  got  killed.  When  he  was  alive,  him 
and  Hod  Meyers  used  to  keep  this  town  in  an  uproar.  I 
bet  they  was  more  laughin'  done  here  than  any  town  its 
size  in  America. 

Jim  was  comical,  and  Hod  was  pretty  near  a  match 
for  him.  Since  Jim's  gone,  Hod  tries  to  hold  his  end  up 
just  the  same  as  ever,  but  it's  tough  goin'  when  you  ain't 
got  nobody  to  kind  of  work  with. 

They  used  to  be  plenty  fun  in  here  Saturdays.  This 
place  is  jam-packed  Saturdays,  from  four  o'clock  on.  Jim 
and  Hod  would  show  up  right  after  their  supper  round 
six  o'clock.  Jim  would  set  himself  down  in  that  big 
chair,  nearest  the  blue  spittoon.  Whoever  had  been  set- 
tin'  in  that  chair,  why  they'd  get  up  when  Jim  come  in 
and  give  it  to  him. 

You'd  of  thought  it  was  a  reserved  seat  like  they  have 
sometimes  in  a  theaytre.  Hod  would  generally  always 
stand  or  walk  up  and  down  or  some  Saturdays,  of  course, 
he'd  be  settin'  in  this  chair  part  of  the  time,  gettin'  a 
haircut. 

Well,  Jim  would  set  there  a  w'ile  without  openin*  his 
mouth  only  to  spit,  and  then  finally  he'd  say  to  me, 
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"Whitey," — my  right  name,  that  is,  my  right  first  name, 
is  Dick,  but  everybody  round  here  calls  me  Whitey — Jim 
would  say,  "Whitey,  your  nose  looks  like  a  rosebud  to- 
night. You  must  of  been  drinkin'  some  of  your  aw  de 
cologne." 

So  I'd  say,  "No,  Jim,  but  you  look  like  you'd  been 
drinkin'  somethin'  of  that  kind  or  somethin'  worse." 

Jim  would  have  to  laugh  at  that,  but  then  he'd  speak 
up  and  say,  "No,  I  ain't  had  nothin'  to  drink,  but  that 
ain't  sayin'  I  wouldn't  like  somethin'.  I  wouldn't  even 
mind  if  it  was  wood  alcohol." 

Then  Hod  Meyers  would  say,  "Neither  would  your 
wife."  That  would  set  everybody  to  laughin'  because 
Jim  and  his  wife  wasn't  on  very  good  terms.  She'd  of 
divorced  him  only  they  wasn't  no  chance  to  get  alimony 
and  she  didn't  have  no  way  to  take  care  of  herself  and 
the  kids.  She  couldn't  never  understand  Jim.  He  was 
kind  of  rough,  but  a  good  fella  at  heart. 

Him  and  Hod  had  all  kinds  of  sport  with  Milt  Shep- 
pard.  I  don't  suppose  you've  seen  Milt.  Well,  he's  got 
an  Adam's  apple  that  looks  more  like  a  mush-melon. 
So  I'd  be  shavin'  Milt  and  when  I'd  start  to  shave  down 
here  on  his  neck,  Hod  would  holler,  "Hey,  Whitey,  wait 
a  minute!  Before  you  cut  into  it,  let's  make  up  a  pool 
and  see  who  can  guess  closest  to  the  number  of  seeds." 

And  Jim  would  say,  "If  Milt  hadn't  of  been  so  hog- 
gish, he'd  of  ordered  a  half  a  cantaloupe  instead  of  a 
whole  one  and  it  might  not  of  stuck  in  his  throat." 

All  the  boys  would  roar  at  this  and  Milt  himself  would 
force  a  smile,  though  the  joke  was  on  him.  Jim  certainly 
was  a  card! 

There's  his  shavin'  mug,  setting  on  the  shelf,  right 
next  to  Charley  Vail's.  "Charles  M.  Vail."  That's  the 
druggist.  He  comes  in  regular  for  his  shave,  three  times 
a  week.  And  Jim's  is  the  cup  next  to  Charley's.  "James 
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H.  Kendall."  Jim  won't  need  no  shavin'  mug  no  more, 
but  I'll  leave  it  there  just  the  same  for  old  time's  sake. 
Jim  certainly  was  a  character! 

Years  ago,  Jim  used  to  travel  for  a  canned  goods  con- 
cern over  in  Carterville.  They  sold  canned  goods.  Jim 
had  the  whole  northern  half  of  the  State  and  was  on  the 
road  five  days  out  of  every  week.  He'd  drop  in  here  Sat- 
urdays and  tell  his  experiences  for  that  week.  It  was 
rich. 

I  guess  he  paid  more  attention  to  playin'  jokes  than 
makin'  sales.  Finally  the  concern  let  him  out  and  he 
come  right  home  here  and  told  everybody  he'd  been 
fired  instead  of  sayin'  he'd  resigned  like  most  fellas 
would  of. 

It  was  a  Saturday  and  the  shop  was  full  and  Jim  got 
up  out  of  that  chair  and  says,  "Gendemen,  I  got  an  im- 
portant announcement  to  make.  I  been  fired  from  my 
job." 

Well,  they  asked  him  if  he  was  in  earnest  and  he  said 
he  was  and  nobody  could  think  of  nothin'  to  say  till  Jim 
finally  broke  the  ice  himself.  He  says,  "I  been  sellin' 
canned  goods  and  now  I'm  canned  goods  myself." 

You  see,  the.  concern  he'd  been  workin'  for  was  a  fac- 
tory that  made  canned  goods.  Over  in  Carterville.  And 
now  Jim  said  he  was  canned  himself.  He  was  certainly 
a  card! 

Jim  had  a  great  trick  that  he  used  to  play  w'ile  he  was 
travelin'.  For  instance,  he'd  be  ridin'  on  a  train  and 
they'd  come  to  some  little  town  like,  well,  like,  well,  like, 
we'll  say,  like  Benton.  Jim  would  look  out  the  train 
window  and  read  the  signs  on  the  stores. 

For  instance,  they'd  be  a  sign,  "Henry  Smith,  Dry 
Goods."  Well,  Jim  would  write  down  the  name  and  the 
name  of  the  town  and  when  he  got  to  wherever  he  was 
goin'  he'd  mail  back  a  postal  card  to  Henry  Smith  at 
Benton  and  not  sign  no  name  to  it,  but  he'd  write  on 
the  card,  well,  somethin'  like  "Ask  your  wife  about  that 
book  agent  that  spent  the  afternoon  last  week,"  or  "Ask 
your  Missus  who  kept  her  from  gettin'  lonesome  the 
last  time  you  was  in  Carterville."  And  he'd  sign  the 
card,  "A  Friend." 

Of  course,  he  never  knew  what  really  come  of  none 
of  these  jokes,  but  he  could  picture  what  probably  hap- 
pened and  that  was  enough. 

Jim  didn't  work  very  steady  after  he  lost  his  position 
with  the  Carterville  people.  What  he  did  earn,  doin' 
odd  jobs  round  town,  why  he  spent  pretty  near  all  of  it 
on  gin,  and  his  family  might  of  starved  if  the  stores 
hadn't  of  carried  them  along.  Jim's  wife  tried  her  hand 
at  dressmakin',  but  they  ain't  nobody  goin'  to  get  rich 
makin'  dresses  in  this  town. 

As  I  say,  she'd  of  divorced  Jim,  only  she  seen  that  she 
couldn't  support  herself  and  the  kids  and  she  was  always 
hopin'  that  some  day  Jim  would  cut  out  his  habits  and 
give  her  more  than  two  or  three  dollars  a  week. 


They  was  a  time  when  she  would  go  to  whoever  he 
was  workin'  for  and  ask  them  to  give  her  his  wages, 
but  after  she  done  this  once  or  twice,  he  beat  her  to  it  by 
borrowin'  most  of  his  pay  in  advance.  He  told  it  all 
round  town,  how  he  had  outfoxed  his  Missus.  He  cer- 
tainly was  a  caution! 

But  he  wasn't  satisfied  with  just  outwittin'  her.  He 
was  sore  the  way  she  had  acted,  tryin'  to  grab  off  his 
pay.  And  he  made  up  his  mind  he'd  get  even.  Well, 
he  waited  till  Evans's  Circus  was  advertised  to  come  to 
town.  Then  he  told  his  wife  and  two  kiddies  that  he 
was  goin'  to  take  them  to  the  circus.  The  day  of  the 
circus,  he  told  them  he  would  get  the  tickets  and  meet 
them  outside  the  entrance  to  the  tent. 

Well,  he  didn't  have  no  intentions  of  bein'  there  or 
buyin'  tickets  or  nothin'.  He  got  full  of  gin  and  laid 
round  Wright's  poolroom  all  day.  His  wife  and  the 
kids  waited  and  waited  and  of  course  he  didn't  show 
up.  His  wife  didn't  have  a  dime  with  her,  or  nowhere 
else,  I  guess.  So  she  finally  had  to  tell  the  kids  it  was 
all  off  and  they  cried  like  they  wasn't  never  goin'  to 
stop. 

Well,  it  seems,  w'ile  they  was  cryin'.  Doc  Stair  come 
along  and  he  asked  what  was  the  matter,  but  Mrs. 
Kendall  was  stubborn  and  wouldn't  tell  him,  but  the 
kids  told  him  and  he  insisted  on  takin'  them  and  their 
mother  in  the  show.  Jim  found  this  out  afterwards  and 
it  was  one  reason  why  he  had  it  in  for  Doc  Stair. 

Doc  Stair  come  here  about  a  year  and  a  half  ago.  He's 
a  mighty  handsome  young  fella  and  his  clothes  always 
look  like  he  has  them  made  to  order.  He  goes  to  Detroit 
two  or  three  times  a  year  and  w'ile  he's  there  must  have 
a  tailor  take  his  measure  and  then  make  him  a  suit  to 
order.  They  cost  pretty  near  twice  as  much,  but  they 
fit  a  whole  lot  better  than  if  you  just  bought  them  in  a 
store. 

For  a  w'ile  everybody  was  wonderin'  why  a  young 
doctor  like  Doc  Stair  should  come  to  a  town  like  this 
where  we  already  got  old  Doc  Gamble  and  Doc  Foote 
that's  both  been  here  for  years  and  all  the  practice  in 
town  was  always  divided  between  the  two  of  them. 

Then  they  was  a  story  got  round  that  Doc  Stair's  gal 
had  throwed  him  over,  a  gal  up  in  the  Northern  Penin- 
sula somewhere,  and  the  reason  he  come  here  was  to 
hide  himself  away  and  forget  it.  He  said  himself  that 
he  thought  they  wasn't  nothin'  like  general  practice  in 
a  place  like  ours  to  fit  a  man  to  be  a  good  all  round 
doctor.  And  that's  why  he'd  came. 

Anyways,  it  wasn't  long  before  he  was  makin'  enough 
to  live  on,  though  they  tell  me  that  he  never  dunned 
nobody  for  what  they  owed  him,  and  the  folks  here 
certainly  has  got  the  owin'  habit,  even  in  my  business. 
If  I  had  all  that  was  comin'  to  me  for  just  shaves  alone, 
I  could  go  to  Carterville  and  put  up  at  the  Mercer  for 
a  week  and  see  a  different  picture  every  night.   For 
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instance,    they's   old    George    Purdy — but    I   guess    I 
shouldn't  ought  to  be  gossipin'. 

Well,  last  year,  our  coroner  died,  died  of  the  flu.  Ken 
Beatty,  that  was  his  name.  He  was  the  coroner.  So 
they  had  to  choose  another  man  to  be  coroner  in  his 
place  and  they  picked  Doc  Stair.  He  laughed  at  first  and 
said  he  didn't  want  it,  but  they  made  him  take  it.  It 
ain't  no  job  that  anybody  would  light  for  and  what  a 
man  makes  out  of  it  in  a  year  would  just  about  buy  seeds 
for  their  garden.  Doc's  the  kind,  though.,  that  can't  say 
no  to  nothin'  if  you  keep  at  him  long  enough. 

But  I  was  goin'  to  tell  you  about  a  poor  boy  we  got 
here  in  town — Paul  Dickson.  He  fell  out  of  a  tree  when 
he  was  about  ten  years  old.  Lit  on  his  head  and  it  done 
somethin'  to  him  and  he  ain't  never  been  right  No 
harm  in  him,  but  just  silly.  Jim  Kendall  used  to  call 
him  cuckoo;  that's  a  name  Jim  had  for  anybody  that 
was  off  their  head,  only  he  called  people's  head  their 
bean.  That  was  another  of  his  gags,  callin'  head  bean 
and  callin'  crazy  people  cuckoo.  Only  poor  Paul  ain't 
crazy,  but  just  silly. 

You  can  imagine  that  Jim  used  to  have  all  kinds  of 
fun  with  Paul.  He'd  send  him  to  the  White  Front  Gar- 
age for  a  left-handed  monkey  wrench.  Of  course  they 
ain't  no  such  thing  as  a  left-handed  monkey  wrench. 

And  once  we  had  a  kind  of  a  fair  here  and  they  was 
a  baseball  game  between  the  fats  and  the  leans  and  be- 
fore the  game  started  Jirn  called  Paul  over  and  sent  him 
way  down  to  Schrader's  hardware  store  to  get  a  key 
for  the  pitcher's  box. 

They  wasn't  nothin'  in  the  way  of  gags  that  Jim 
couldn't  think  up,  when  he  put  his  mind  to  it. 

Poor  Paul  was  always  kind  of  suspicious  of  people, 
maybe  on  account  of  how  Jim  had  kept  foolin'  him. 
Paul  wouldn't  have  much  to  do  v/ith  anybody  only  his 
own  mother  and  Doc  Stair  and  a  girl  here  in  town 
named  Julie  Gregg.  That  is,  she  ain't  a  girl  no  more, 
but  pretty  near  thirty  or  over. 

When  Doc  first  come  to  town,  Paul  seemed  to  feel  like 
here  was  a  real  friend  and  he  hung  round  Doc's  office 
most  of  the  w'ile;  the  only  time  he  wasn't  there  was 
when  he'd  go  home  to  eat  or  sleep  or  when  he  seen  Julie 
Gregg  doin'  her  shoppin'. 

When  he  looked  out  Doc's  window  and  seen  her,  he'd 
run  downstairs  and  join  her  and  tag  along  with  her  to 
the  different  stores.  The  poor  boy  was  crazy  about  Julie 
and  she  always  treated  him  mighty  nice  and  made  him 
feel  like  he  was  welcome,  though  of  course  it  wasn't 
nothin'  but  pity  on  her  side. 

Doc  done  all  he  could  to  improve  Paul's  mind  and  he 
told  me  once  that  he  really  thought  the  boy  was  getting 
better,  that  they  was  times  when  he  was  as  bright  and 
sensible  as  anybody  else. 

But  I  was  goin'  to  tell  you  about  Julie  Gregg.  Old 
man  Gregg  was  in  the  lumber  business,  but  got  to 


drinkin'  and  lost  the  most  of  his  money  and  when  he 
died,  he  didn't  leave  nothin'  but  die  house  and  just 
enough  insurance  for  the  girl  to  skimp  along  on. 

Her  mother  was  a  kind  of  a  half  invalid  and  didn't 
hardly  ever  leave  the  house.  Julie  wanted  to  sell  the 
place  and  move  somewhere  else  after  the  old  man  died, 
but  the  mother  said  she  was  born  here  and  would  die 
here.  It  was  tough  on  Julie  as  the  young  people  round 
this  town — well,  she's  too  good  for  them. 

She'd  been  away  to  school  and  Chicago  and  New 
York  and  different  places  and  they  ain't  no  subject  she 
can't  talk  on,  where  you  take  the  rest  of  the  young 
folks  here  and  you  mention  anything  to  them  outside 
of  Gloria  Swanson  or  Tommy  Meighan  and  they  think 
you're  delirious.  Did  you  see  Gloria  in  Wages  of  Virtue? 
You  missed  somethin'! 

Well,  Doc  Stair  hadn't  been  here  more  than  a  week 
when  he  come  in  one  day  to  get  shaved  and  I  recognized 
who  he  was,  as  he  had  been  pointed  out  to  mc,  so  I  told 
him  about  my  old  lady.  She's  been  ailin'  for  a  couple 
years  and  either  Doc  Gamble  or  Doc  Foote,  neither  one, 
seemed  to  be  helpin'  her.  So  he  said  he  would  come  out 
and  see  her,  but  if  she  was  able  to  get  out  herself,  it  would 
be  better  to  bring  her  to  his  office  where  he  could  make 
a  completer  examination. 

So  I  took  her  to  his  office  and  w'ile  I  was  waitin'  for 
her  in  the  reception  room,  in  come  Julie  Gregg.  When 
somebody  comes  in  Doc  Stair's  office,  they's  a  bell  that 
rings  in  his  inside  office  so  he  can  tell  they's  somebody 
to  see  him. 

So  he  left  my  old  lady  inside  and  come  out  to  the  front 
office  and  that's  the  first  time  him  and  Julie  met  and  I 
guess  it  was  what  they  call  love  at  first  sight.  But  it 
wasn't  fifty-fifty.  This  young  fella  was  the  slickest 
lookin'  fella  she'd  ever  seen  in  this  town  and  she  went 
wild  over  him.  To  him  she  was  just  a  young  lady  that 
wanted  to  see  the  doctor. 

She'd  came  on  about  the  same  business  I  had.  Her 
mother  had  been  doctorin'  for  years  with  Doc  Gamble 
and  Doc  Foote  and  without  no  results.  So  she'd  heard 
they  was  a  new  doc  in  town  and  decided  to  give  him  a 
try.  He  promised  to  call  and  see  her  mother  that  same 
day. 

I  said  a  minute  ago  that  it  was  love  at  first  sight  on 
her  part.  I'm  not  only  judgin'  by  how  she  acted  after- 
wards but  how  she  looked  at  him  that  first  day  in  his 
office.  I  ain't  no  mind  reader,  but  it  was  wrote  all  over 
her  face  that  she  was  gone. 

Now  Jim  Kendall,  besides  bein'  a  jokesmith  and  a 
pretty  good  drinker,  well,  Jim  was  quite  a  lady-killer.  I 
guess  he  run  pretty  wild  durin'  the  time  lie  was  on  the 
road  for  them  Carterville  people,  and  besides  that,  he'd 
had  a  couple  little  affairs  of  the  heart  right  here  in  town. 
As  I  say,  his  wife  would  have  divorced  him,  only  she 
couldn't. 
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But  Jim  was  like  the  majority  of  men,  and  women, 
too,  I  guess.  Ke  wanted  what  he  couldn't  get.  He 
wanted  Julie  Gregg  and  worked  his  head  off  tryin'  to 
land  her.  Only  he'd  of  said  bean  instead  of  head. 

Well,  Jim's  habits  and  his  jokes  didn't  appeal  to  Julie 
and  of  course  he  was  a  married  man,  so  he  didn't  have 
no  more  chance  than,  well,  than  a  rabbit.  That's  an  ex- 
pression of  Jim's  himself.  When  somebody  didn't  have 
no  chance  to  get  elected  or  somethin',  Jim  would  al- 
ways say  they  didn't  have  no  more  chance  than  a  rabbit. 

He  didn't  make  no  bones  about  how  he  felt.  Right 
in  here,  more  than  once,  in  front  of  the  whole  crowd,  he 
said  he  was  stuck  on  Julie  and  anybody  that  could  get 
her  for  him  was  welcome  to  his  house  and  his  wife  and 
kids  included.  But  she  wouldn't  have  nothin'  to  do 
with  him ;  wouldn't  even  speak  to  him  on  the  street.  He 
finally  seen  he  wasn't  gettin*  nowheres  with  his  usual 
line  so  he  decided  to  try  the  rough  stuff.  He  went  right 
up  to  her  house  one  evenin'  and  when  she  opened  the 
door  he  forced  his  way  in  and  grabbed  her.  But  she 
broke  loose  and  before  he  could  stop  her,  she  run  in  the 
next  room  and  locked  the  door  and  phoned  to  Joe 
Barnes.  Joe's  the  marshal.  Jim  could  hear  who  she  was 
phouin'  to  and  he  beat  it  before  Joe  got  there. 

Joe  was  an  old  friend  of  Julie's  pa.  Joe  went  to  Jim 
the  next  day  and  told  him  what  would  happen  if  he  ever 
done  it  again. 

I  don't  know  how  the  news  of  this  little  affair  leaked 
out.  Chances  is  that  Joe  Barnes  told  his  wife  and  she 
told  somebody  else's  wife  and  they  told  their  husband. 
Anyways,  it  did  leak  out  and  Hod  Meyers  had  the  nerve 
to  kid  Jim  about  it,  right  here  in  this  shop.  Jim  didn't 
deny  nodnn'  and  kind  of  laughed  it  off  and  said  for  us 
all  to  wait;  that  lots  of  people  had  tried  to  make  a 
monkey  out  of  him,  but  he  always  got  even. 

Meanw'ile  everybody  in  town  was  wise  to  Julie's  bein' 
wild  mad  over  the  Doc.  I  don't  suppose  she  had  any 
idear  how  her  face  changed  when  him  and  her  was 
together;  of  course  she  couldn't  of,  or  she'd  of  kept  away 
from  him.  And  she  didn't  know  that  we  was  all  notion' 
how  many  times  she  made  excuses  to  go  up  to  Ins  office 
or  pass  it  on  the  other  side  of  the  street  and  look  up  in 
his  window  to  see  if  he  was  there.  I  felt  sorry  for  her 
and  so  did  most  other  people. 

Hod  Meyers  kept  rubbin'  it  into  Jim  about  how  the 
Doc  had  cut  him  out.  Jim  didn't  pay  no  attention  to  the 
kiddin'  and  you  could  see  he  was  plannm*  one  of  his 
jokes. 

One  trick  Jim  had  was  the  knack  of  changin'  his  voice. 
He  could  make  you  think  he  was  a  girl  talkin'  and  he 
could  mimic  any  man's  voice.  To  show  you  how  good 
he  was  along  this  line,  I'll  tell  you  the  joke  he  played 
on  me  once. 

You  know,  in  most  towns  of  any  size,  when  a  man  is 
dead  and  needs  a  shave,  why  the  barber  that  shaves  him 


soaks  him  five  dollars  for  the  job;  that  is,  he  don't  soak 
him,  but  whoever  ordered  the  shave.  I  just  charge  three 
dollars  because  personally  I  don't  mind  much  shavin'  a 
dead  person.  They  lay  a  whole  lot  stiller  than  live  cus- 
tomers. The  only  thing  is  that  you  don't  feel  like  talkin' 
to  them  and  you  get  kind  of  lonesome. 

Well,  about  the  coldest  day  we  ever  had  here,  two 
years  ago  last  winter,  the  phone  rung  at  the  house  w'ile 
I  was  home  to  dinner  and  I  answered  the  phone  and  it 
was  a  woman's  voice  and  she  said  she  was  Mrs.  John 
Scott  and  her  husband  was  dead  and  would  I  come  out 
and  shave  him. 

Old  John  had  always  been  a  good  customer  of  mine. 
But  they  live  seven  miles  out  in  the  country,  on  the 
Streeter  road.  Still  I  didn't  see  how  I  could  say  no. 

So  I  said  I  would  be  there,  but  would  have  to  come  in 
a  jitney  and  it  might  cost  three  or  four  dollars  besides 
the  price  of  the  shave.  So  she,  or  the  voice,  it  said  that 
was  all  right,  so  I  got  Frank  Abbott  to  drive  me  out  to 
the  place  and  when  I  got  there,  who  should  open  the 
door  but  old  John  himself!  He  wasn't  no  more  dead 
than,  well,  than  a  rabbit. 

It  didn't  take  no  private  detective  to  figure  out  who 
had  played  me  this  little  joke.  Nobody  could  of  thought 
it  up  but  Jim  Kendall.  He  certainly  was  a  card! 

I  tell  you  this  incident  just  to  show  you  how  he  could 
disguise  his  voice  and  make  you  believe  it  was  some- 
body else  talkin'.  I'd  of  swore  it  was  Mrs.  Scott  had 
called  me.  Anyways,  some  woman. 

Well,  Jim  waited  till  he  had  Doc  Stair's  voice  down 
pat;  then  he  went  after  revenge. 

He  called  Julie  up  on  a  night  when  he  knew  Doc  was 
over  in  Carterville.  She  never  questioned  but  what  it 
was  Doc's  voice.  Jim  said  he  must  see  her  that  night; 
he  couldn't  wait  no  longer  to  tell  her  somethin'.  She  was 
all  excited  and  told  him  to  come  to  the  house.  But  he 
said  he  was  expectin'  an  important  long  distance  call 
and  wouldn't  she  please  forget  her  manners  for  once 
and  come  to  his  office.  He  said  they  couldn't  nothin' 
hurt  her  and  nobody  would  see  her  and  he  just  must  talk 
to  her  a  little  w'ile.  Well,  poor  Julie  fell  for  it. 

Doc  always  keeps  a  night,  light  in  his  office,  so  it 
looked  to  Julie  Like  they  was  somebody  there. 

Meanw'ile  Jim  Kendall  had  went  to  Wright's  pool- 
room, where  they  was  a  whole  gang  amusin'  themselves. 
The  most  of  them  had  drank  plenty  of  gin,  and  they  was 
a  rough  bunch  even  when  sober.  They  was  always 
strong  for  Jim's  jokes  and  when  he  told  them  to  come 
with  him  and  see  some  fun  they  give  up  their  card 
games  and  pool  games  and  followed  along. 

Doc's  office  is  on  the  second  floor.  Right  outside  his 
door  they's  a  flight  of  stairs  leadin'  to  the  floor  above. 
Jim  and  his  gang  hid  in  the  dark  behind  these  stairs. 

Well,  Julie  come  up  to  Doc's  door  and  rung  the  bell 
and  they  was  nothin'  doin'.  She  rung  it  again  and  she 
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rung  it  seven  or  eight  times.  Then  she  tried  the  door 
and  found  it  locked.  Then  Jim  made  some  kind  of  a 
noise  and  she  heard  it  and  waited  a  minute,  and  then 
she  says,  "Is  that  you,  Ralph?"  Ralph  is  Doc's  first  name. 

They  was  no  answer  and  it  must  of  came  to  her  all  of 
a  sudden  that  she'd  been  bunked.  She  pretty  near  fell 
downstairs  and  the  whole  gang  after  her.  They  chased 
her  all  the  way  home,  hollerin',  "Is  that  you,  Ralph?" 
and  "Oh,  Ralphie,  dear,  is  that  you?"  Jim  says  he 
couldn't  holler  it  himself,  as  he  was  laughin'  too  hard. 

Poor  Julie!  She  didn't  show  up  here  on  Main  Street 
for  a  long,  long  time  afterward. 

And  of  course  Jim  and  his  gang  told  everybody  in 
town,  everybody  but  Doc  Stair.  They  was  scared  to  tell 
him,  and  he  might  of  never  knowed  only  for  Paul  Dick- 
son. The  poor  cuckoo,  as  Jim  called  him,  he  was  here  in 
the  shop  one  night  when  Jim  was  still  gloatin'  yet  over 
what  he'd  done  to  Julie.  And  Paul  took  in  as  much  of  it 
as  he  could  understand  and  he  run  to  Doc  with  the  story. 

It's  a  cinch  Doc  went  up  in  the  air  and  swore  he'd 
make  Jim  suffer.  But  it  was  a  kind  of  a  delicate  thing, 
because  if  it  got  out  that  he  had  beat  Jim  up,  Julie  was 
bound  to  hear  of  it  and  then  she'd  know  that  Doc  knew 
and  of  course  knowin'  that  he  knew  would  make  it 
worse  for  her  than  ever.  He  was  goin'  to  do  something 
but  it  took  a  lot  of  figurin'. 

Well,  it  was  a  couple  days  later  when  Jim  was  here 
in  the  shop  again,  and  so  was  the  cuckoo.  Jim  was  goin' 
duck-shootin'  the  next  day  and  had  come  in  lookin'  for 
Hod  Meyers  to  go  with  him.  I  happened  to  know  that 
Hod  had  went  over  to  Carterville  and  wouldn't  be  home 
till  the  end  of  the  week.  So  Jim  said  he  hated  to  go  alone 
and  he  guessed  he  would  call  it  off.  Then  poor  Paul 
spoke  up  and  said  if  Jim  would  take  him  he  would  go 
along.  Jim  thought  a  w'ile  and  then  he  said,  well,  he 
guessed  a  half-wit  was  better  than  nothin'. 

I  suppose  he  was  plottin'  to  get  Paul  out  in  the  boat 
and  play  some  joke  on  him,  like  pushin'  him  in  the 
water.  Anyways,  he  said  Paul  could  go.  He  asked  him 
had  he  ever  shot  a  duck  and  Paul  said  no,  he'd  never 
even  had  a  gun  in  his  hands.  So  Jim  said  he  could  set 
in  the  boat  and  watch  him  and  if  he  behaved  himself,  he 
might  lend  him  his  gun  for  a  couple  of  shots.   They 


made  a  date  to  meet  in  the  mornin'  and  that's  the  last  I 
seen  of  Jim  alive. 

Next  mornin',  I  hadn't  been  open  more  than  ten  min- 
utes when  Doc  Stair  come  in.  He  looked  kind  of  nerv- 
ous. He  asked  me  had  I  seen  Paul  Dickson.  I  said  no, 
but  I  knew  where  he  was,  out  duck-shootin'  with  Jim 
Kendall.  So  Doc  says  that's  what  he  had  heard,  and  he 
couldn't  understand  it  because  Paul  had  told  him  he 
wouldn't  never  have  no  more  to  do  with  Jim  as  long  as 
he  lived. 

He  said  Paul  had  told  him  about  the  joke  Jim  had 
played  on  Julie.  He  said  Paul  had  asked  him  what  he 
thought  of  the  joke  and  the  Doc  told  him  that  anybody 
that  would  do  a  thing  like  that  ought  not  to  be  let  live. 
I  said  it  had  been  a  kind  of  a  raw  thing,  but  Jim  just 
couldn't  resist  no  kind  of  a  joke,  no  matter  how  raw.  I 
said  I  thought  he  was  all  right  at  heart,  but  just  bubblin' 
over  with  mischief.  Doc  turned  and  walked  out. 

At  noon  he  got  a  phone  call  from  old  John  Scott.  The 
lake  where  Jim  and  Paul  had  went  shootin'  is  on  John's 
place.  Paul  had  came  runnin'  up  to  the  house  a  few  min- 
utes before  and  said  they'd  been  an  accident  Jim  had 
shot  a  few  ducks  and  then  give  the  gun  to  Paul  and  told 
him  to  try  his  luck.  Paul  hadn't  never  handled  a  gun 
and  he  was  nervous.  He  was  shakin'  so  hard  that  he 
couldn't  control  the  gun.  He  let  fire  and  Jim  sunk  back 
in  the  boat,  dead. 

Doc  Stair,  bein'  the  coroner,  jumped  in  Frank  Ab- 
bott's flivver  and  rushed  out  to  Scott's  farm.  Paul  and 
old  John  was  down  on  the  shore  of  the  lake.  Paul  had 
rowed  the  boat  to  shore,  but  they'd  left  the  body  in  it, 
waiting  for  Doc  to  come. 

Doc  examined  the  body  and  said  they  might  as  well 
fetch  it  back  to  town.  They  was  no  use  leavin'  it  there 
or  callin'  a  jury,  as  it  was  a  plain  case  of  accidental 
shootin'. 

Personally  I  wouldn't  never  leave  a  person  shoot  a 
gun  in  the  same  boat  I  was  in  unless  I  was  sure  they 
knew  somethin'  about  guns.  Jim  was  a  sucker  to  leave 
a  new  beginner  have  his  gun,  let  alone  a  half-wit  It 
probably  served  Jim  right  what  he  got.  But  still  we  miss 
him  round  here.  He  certainly  was  a  card  I  Comb  it  wet 
or  dry? 
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Katherine  Mansfield  (1890-1923)  was  born  in  New  Zealand.  She  was 
educated  in  England  and  became  the  wife  of  John  Middleton  Murry,  the 
English  critic.  Her  excellence  as  a  writer  has  been  debated,  her  harshest 
critics  terming  her  stories  mere  mannered  sentimentality  and  as  empty  as 
jugs,  her  admirers  ranking  her  with  Chekhov  and  Maupassant.  For  deli- 
cacy of  mood,  sympathy,  and  a  precise  economical  beauty  of  style  she  can 
hardly  be  equalled.  The  two  volumes  of  Letters,  the  Journal  of  Katherine 
Mansfield,  and  Murry's  autobiography,  Between  Two  Worlds,  all  testify 
to  her  remarkable  conscientiousness  and  scrupulous  honesty  as  an  artist. 
Her  books  include  In  a  German  Pension,  Bliss,  The  Garden  Party,  The 
Doves'  Nest,  and  Poems.  She  died  of  tuberculosis  at  Fontainebleau,  before 
she  was  able  to  do  what  she  wanted  to  do  as  a  writer. 


"hen  the  literary  gendeman,  whose  flat  old 
Ma  Parker  cleaned  every  Tuesday,  opened 
the  door  to  her  that  morning,  he  asked  after 
her  grandson.  Ma  Parker  stood  on  the  doormat  inside 
the  dark  little  hall,  and  she  stretched  out  her  hand  to 
help  her  gentleman  shut  the  door  before  she  replied. 
"We  buried  'im  yesterday,  sir,"  she  said  quietly. 

"Oh,  dear  me!  I'm  sorry  to  hear  that,"  said  the  lit- 
erary gendeman  in  a  shocked  tone.  He  was  in  the 
middle  of  his  breakfast.  He  wore  a  very  shabby  dress- 
ing-gown and  carried  a  crumpled  newspaper  in  one 
hand.  But  he  felt  awkward.  He  could  hardly  go  back 
to  the  warm  sitting-room  without  saying  something- 
something  more.  Then  because  these  people  set  such 
store  by  funerals  he  said  kindly,  "I  hope  the  funeral  went 
oil  all  right." 

"Beg  parding,  sir?"  said  old  Ma  Parker  huskily. 

Poor  old  bird!  She  did  look  dashed.  "I  hope  the  fu- 
neral was  a — a — success,"  said  he.  Ma  Parker  gave  no 
answer.  She  bent  her  head  and  hobbled  off  to  the 
kitchen,  clasping  the  old  fish  bag  that  held  her  cleaning 
things  and  an  apron  and  a  pair  of  felt  shoes.  The  literary 
gendeman  raised  his  eye-brows  and  went  back  to  his 
breakfast. 

"Overcome,  I  suppose,"  he  said  aloud,  helping  him- 
self to  the  marmalade. 

Ma  Parker  drew  the  two  jetty  spears  out  of  her  toque 
and  hung  it  behind  the  door.  She  unhooked  her  worn 
jacket  and  hung  that  up  too.  Then  she  tied  her  apron 
and  sat  down  to  take  off  her  boots.  To  take  off  her 
boots  or  to  put  them  on  was  an  agony  to  her,  but  it  had 
been  an  agony  for  years.  In  fact,  she  was  so  accustomed 
to  the  pain  that  her  face  was  drawn  and  screwed  up 
ready  for  the  twinge  before  she'd  so  much  as  untied  the 
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laces.   That  over,  she  sat  back  with  a  sigh  and  sofdy 
rubbed  her  knees. . . . 

"Gran!  Gran!"  Her  little  grandson  stood  on  her  lap 
in  his  button  boots.  He'd  just  come  in  from  playing  in 
the  street. 

"Look  what  a  state  you've  made  your  gran's  skirt  into 
— you  wicked  boy!" 

But  he  put  his  arms  round  her  neck  and  rubbed  his 
cheek  against  hers. 

"Gran,  gi'  us  a  penny!"  he  coaxed. 

"Be  off  with  you;  Gran  ain't  got  no  pennies," 

"Yes,  you  'ave." 

"No,  I  ain't." 

"Yes,  you  'ave.  Gi'  us  one!" 

Already  she  was  feeling  for  the  old,  squashed,  black 
leather  purse. 

"Well,  what'll  you  give  your  gran?" 

He  gave  a  shy  little  laugh  and  pressed  closer.  She  felt 
his  eyelid  quivering  against  her  cheek.  "I  ain't  got  noth- 
ing," he  murmured. . . . 

The  old  woman  sprang  up,  seized  the  iron  kettle  off 
the  gas  stove  and  took  it  over  to  the  sink.  The  noise  of 
the  water  drumming  in  the  kettle  deadened  her  pain,  it 
seemed.  She  filled  the  pail,  too,  and  the  washing-up 
bowl. 

It  would  take  a  whole  book  to  describe  the  state  of  that 
kitchen.  During  the  week  the  literary  gendeman  "did" 
for  himself.  That  is  to  say,  he  emptied  the  tea  leaves 
now  and  again  into  a  jam  jar  set  aside  for  that  purpose, 
and  if  he  ran  out  of  clean  forks  he  wiped  over  one  or 
two  on  the  roller  towel.  Otherwise,  as  he  explained  to 
his  friends,  his  "system"  was  quite  simple,  and  he 
couldn't  understand  why  people  made  all  this  fuss  about 
housekeeping. 
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"You  simply  dirty  everything  you've  got,  get  a  hag  in 
once  a  week  to  clean  up,  and  the  thing's  done." 

The  result  looked  like  a  gigantic  dustbin.  Even  the 
floor  was  Uttered  with  toast  crusts,  envelopes,  cigarette 
ends.  But  Ma  Parker  bore  him  no  grudge.  She  pitied 
the  poor  young  gentleman  for  having  no  one  to  look 
after  him.  Out  of  die  smudgy  little  window  you  could 
see  an  immense  expanse  of  sad-looking  sky,  and  when- 
ever there  were  clouds  they  looked  very  worn,  old 
clouds,  frayed  at  the  edges,  with  holes  in  them,  or  dark 
stains  like  tea. 

While  •  the  water  was  heating,  Ma  Parker  began 
sweeping  the  floor.  "Yes,"  she  thought,  as  the  broom 
knocked,  "what  with  one  thing  and  another  I've  had  my 
share.  I've  had  a  hard  life." 

Even  the  neighbors  said  that  of  her.  Many  a  time, 
hobbling  home  with  her  fish  bag  she  heard  them,  waiting 
at  the  corner,  or  leaning  over  the  area  railings,  say  among 
themselves,  "She's  had  a  hard  life,  has  Ma  Parker."  And 
it  was  so  true  she  wasn't  in  the  least  proud  of  it.  It  was 
just  as  if  you  were  to  say  she  lived  in  the  basement-back 
at  Number  27.  A  hard  life!  . . . 

At  sixteen  she'd  left  Stratford  and  come  up  to  London 
as  kitching-maid.  Yes,  she  was  born  in  Stratford-on- 
Avon.  Shakespeare,  sir?  No,  people  were  always  arsk- 
ing  her  about  him.  But  she'd  never  heard  his  name  until 
she  saw  it  on  the  theatres. 

Nothing  remained  of  Stratford  except  that  "sitting  in 
the  fire-place  of  a  evening  you  could  see  the  stars  through 
the  chimley,"  and  "Mother  always  'ad  'er  side  of  bacon 
'anging  from  the  ceiling."  And  there  was  something — 
a  bush,  there  was — at  die  front  door,  that  smelt  ever  so 
nice.  But  the  bush  was  very  vague.  She'd  only  remem- 
bered it  once  or  twice  in  the  hospital,  when  she'd  been 
taken  bad. 

That  was  a  dreadful  place — her  first  place.  She  was 
never  allowed  out.  She  never  went  upstairs  except  for 
prayers  morning  and  evening.  It  was  a  fair  cellar.  And 
the  cook  was  a  cruel  woman.  She  used  to  snatch  away 
her  letters  from  home  before  she'd  read  them,  and  throw 
them  in  the  range  because  they  made  her  dreamy.  .  .  . 
And  the  beedles!  Would  you  believe  it?— until  she  came 
to  London  she'd  never  seen  a  black  beedle.  Here  Ma 
always  gave  a  little  laugh,  as  diough— -not  to  have  seen 
a  black  beedle!  Well!  It  was  as  if  to  say  you'd  never 
seen  your  own  feet. 

When  that  family  was  sold  up  she  went  as  "help"  to 
a  doctor's  house,  and  after  two  years  there,  on  the  run 
from  morning  till  night,  she  married  her  husband.  He 
was  a  baker. 

"A  baker,  Mrs.  Parker!"  the  literary  gentleman  would 
say.  For  occasionally  he  laid  aside  his  tomes  and  lent  an 
ear,  at  least,  to  this  product  called  Life.  "It  must  be  rather 
nice  to  be  married  to  a  baker!" 


Mrs,  Parker  didn't  look  so  sure. 

"Such  a  clean  trade,"  said  the  gentleman. 

Mrs.  Parker  didn't  look  convinced. 

"And  didn't  you  like  handing  the  new  loaves  to  the 
customers?" 

"Well,  sir,"  said  Mrs.  Parker,  "I  wasn't  in  the  shop 
above  a  great  deal.  We  had  thirteen  litde  ones  and 
buried  seven  of  them.  If  it  wasn't  the  'ospital  it  was  the 
infirmary,  you  might  say!" 

"You  might,  indeed,  Mrs.  Parker!"  said  the  gentle- 
man, shuddering,  and  taking  up  his  pen  again. 

Yes,  seven  had  gone,  and  while  the  six  were  still  small 
her  husband  was  taken  ill  with  consumption.  It  was 
flour  on  the  lungs,  the  doctor  told  her  at  die  time.  .  .  . 
Her  husband  sat  up  in  bed  with  his  shirt  pulled  over  his 
head,  and  the  doctor's  finger  drew  a  circle  on  his  back. 

"Now,  if  we  were  to  cut  him  open  here,  Mrs,  Parker," 
said  the  doctor,  "you'd  find  his  lungs  chock-a-block  with 
white  powder.  Breathe,  my  good  fellow!"  And  Mrs. 
Parker  never  knew  for  certain  whether  she  saw  or 
whether  she  fancied  she  saw  a  great  fan  of  white  dust 
come  out  of  her  poor  dead  husband's  lips. . . . 

But  the  struggle  she'd  had  to  bring  up  those  six  little 
children  and  keep  herself  to  herself.  Terrible  it  had 
been!  Then,  just  when  they  were  old  enough  to  go  to 
school  her  husband's  sister  came  to  stop  with  them  to 
help  things  along,  and  she  hadn't  been  there  more  than 
two  months  when  she  fell  down  a  flight  of  steps  and 
hurt  her  spine.  And  for  five  years  Ma  Parker  had  an- 
other baby— and  such  a  one  for  crying! — to  look  after. 
Then  young  Maudie  went  wrong  and  took  her  sister 
Alice  with  her;  the  two  boys  emigrated,  and  young 
Jim  went  to  India  with  the  army,  and  Ethel,  the  young- 
est, married  a  good-for-nothing  little  waiter  who  died 
of  ulcers  the  year  litde  Lennie  was  born.  And  now  little 
Lennie — my  grandson. . . . 

The  piles  of  dirty  cups,  dirty  dishes,  were  washed  and 
dried.  The  ink-black  knives  were  cleaned  with  a  piece 
of  potato  and  finished  off  with  a  piece  of  cork.  The  table 
was  scrubbed,  and  the  dresser  and  the  sink  that  had 
sardine  tails  swimming  in  it 

He'd  never  been  a  strong  child — never  from  the  first. 
He'd  been  one  of  those  fair  babies  that  everybody  took 
for  a  girl.  Silvery  fair  curls  he  had,  blue  eyes,  and  a  little 
freckle  like  a  diamond  on  one  side  of  his  nose.  The 
trouble  she  and  Ethel  had  had  to  rear  that  child!  The 
things  out  of  the  newspapers  they  tried  him  widi!  Every 
Sunday  morning  Ethel  would  read  aloud  while  Ma  Par- 
ker did  her  washing. 

"Dear  Sir, — Just  a  line  to  let  you  know  my  litde  Myrtil 
was  laid  out  for  dead. .  .  „  After  four  bottiis  .  .  .  gained 
8  lbs.  in  9  weeks,  and  is  still  putting  it  on!' 

And  then  the  egg-cup  of  ink  would  come  off  the 
dresser  and  the  letter  would  be  written,  and  Ma  would 
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buy  a  postal  order  on  her  way  to  work  next  morning. 
But  it  was  no  use.  Nothing  made  little  Lennie  put  it  on. 
Taking  him  to  the  cemetery,  even,  never  gave  him  a 
colour;  a  nice  shake-up  in  the  bus  never  improved  his 
appetite. 

But  he  was  gran's  boy  from  the  first. .  . . 

"Whose  boy  are  you?"  said  old  Ma  Parker,  straight- 
ening up  from  the  stove  and  going  over  to  the  smudgy 
window.  And  a  little  voice,  so  warm,  so  close,  it  half 
stifled  her— it  seemed  to  be  in  her  breast  under  her  heart 
— laughed  out,  and  said,  "I'm  gran's  boy!" 

At  diat  moment  there  was  a  sound  of  steps,  and  the 
literary  gendeman  appeared,  dressed  for  walking. 

"Oh,  Mrs.  Parker,  I'm  going  out." 

"Very  good,  sir." 

"And  you'll  find  your  half-crown  in  the  tray  of  the 
inkstand." 

"Thank  you,  sir." 

"Oh,  by  the  way,  Mrs.  Parker,"  said  the  literary  gen- 
tleman quickly,  "you  didn't  throw  away  any  cocoa  last 
time  you  were  here — did  you?" 

"No,  sir." 

"Very  strange.  I  could  have  sworn  I  left  a  teaspoon- 
ful  of  cocoa  in  the  tin."  He  broke  off.  He  said  softly 
and  firmly,  "You'll  always  tell  me  when  you  throw 
things  away — won't  you,  Mrs.  Parker?"  And  he  walked 
off  very  well  pleased  with  himself,  convinced,  in  fact, 
he'd  shown  Mrs.  Parker  that  under  his  apparent  care- 
lessness he  was  as  vigilant  as  a  woman. 

The  door  banged.  She  took  her  brushes  and  cloths 
into  the  bedroom.  But  when  she  began  to  make  the 
bed,  smoothing,  tucking,  patting,  the  thought  of  little 
Lennie  was  unbearable.  Why  did  he  have  to  surfer  so  ? 
That's  what  she  couldn't  understand.  Why  should  a 
little  angel  child  have  to  arsk  for  his  breath  and  fight  for 
it?  There  was  no  sense  in  making  a  child  suffer  like  that. 

.  .  .  From  Lennie's  little  box  of  a  chest  there  came  a 
sound  as  though  something  was  boiling.  There  was  a 
great  lump  of  something  bubbling  in  his  chest  that  he 
couldn't  get  rid  of.  When  he  coughed  the  swear,  sprang 
out  on  his  head;  his  eyes  bulged,  his  hands  waved,  and 
the  great  lump  bubbled  as  a.  potato  knocks  in  a  saucepan. 
But  what  was  more  awful  than  all  was  when  he  didn't 
cough  he  sat  against  the  pillow  and  never  spoke  or  an- 
swered, or  even  made  as  if  he  heard.  Only  he  looked 
offended. 

"It's  not  your  poor  old  gran's  doing  it,  my  lovey,"  said 
old  Ma  Parker,  patting  back  the  damp  hair  from  his 
little  scarlet  ears.  But  Lennie  moved  his  head  and  edged 
away.  Dreadfully  offended  with  her  he  locked — and 
solemn.  He  bent  his  head  and  looked  at  her  sideways 
as  though  he  couldn't  have  believed  it  of  his  gran. 

But  at  the  last  .  .  .  Ma  Parker  threw  the  counterpane 
over  the  bed.  No,  she  simply  couldn't  think  about  it. 


It  was  too  much — she'd  had  too  much  in  her  life  to 
bear.  She'd  borne  it  up  till  now,  she'd  kept  herself  to 
herself,  and  never  once  had  she  been  seen  to  cry.  Never 
by  a  living  soul.  Not  even  her  own  children  had  seen 
Ma  break  down.  She'd  kept  a  proud  face  always.  But 
now!  Lennie  gone — what  had  she?  She  had  nothing. 
He  was  all  she'd  got  from  life,  and  now  he  was  took 
too.  Why  must  it  all  have  happened  to  me?  she  won- 
dered. "What  have  I  done?"  said  old  Ma  Parker. 
"'What  have  I  done?" 

As  she  said  those  words  she  suddenly  let  fall  her 
brush.  She  found  herself  in  the  kitchen.  Her  misery 
was  so  terrible  that  she  pinned  on  her  hat,  put  on  her 
jacket  and  walked  out  of  the  flat  like  a  person  in  a 
dream.  She  did  not  know  what  she  was  doing.  She  was 
like  a  person  so  dazed  by  the  horror  of  what  has  hap- 
pened that  he  walks  away — anywhere,  as  though  by 
walking  away  he  could  escape. . . . 

It  was  cold  in  the  street.  There  was  a  wind  like  ice. 
People  went  flitting  by,  very  fast;  the  men  walked  like 
scissors;  the  women  trod  like  cats.  And  nobody  knew 
— nobody  cared.  Even  if  she  broke  down,  if  at  last, 
after  all  these  years,  she  were  to  cry,  she'd  find  herself 
in  the  lock-up  as  like  as  not. 

But  at  the  thought  of  crying  it  was  as  though  little 
Lennie  leapt  in  his  gran's  arms.  Ah,  that's  what  she 
wants  to  do,  my  dove.  Gran  wants  to  cry,  If  she  could 
only  cry  now,  cry  for  a  long  time,  over  everything,  be- 
ginning with  her  first  place  and  the  cruel  cook,  going 
on  to  the  doctor's,  and  then  the  seven  litde  ones,  death 
of  her  husband,  the  children's  leaving  her,  and  all  the 
years  of  misery  that  led  up  to  Lennie.  But  to  have  a 
proper  cry  over  all  these  things  would  take  a  long  time. 
All  the  same,  the  time  for  it  had  come.  She  must  do  it. 
She  couldn't  put  it  off  any  longer;  she  couldn't  wait 
any  more. . . .  Where  could  she  go  ? 

"She's  had  a  hard  life,  has  Ma  Parker."  Yes,  a  hard 
life,  indeed!  Her  chin  began  to  tremble;  there  was  no 
time  to  lose.  But  where?   Where? 

She  couldn't  go  home;  Ethel  was  there.  It  would 
frighten  Ethel  out  of  her  life.  She  couldn't  sit  on  a  bench 
anywhere;  people  would  come  arsking  her  questions. 
She  couldn't  possibly  go  back  to  the  gendeman's  flat; 
she  had  no  right  to  cry  in  strangers'  houses.  If  she  sat  on 
some  steps  a  policeman  would  speak  to  her. 

Oh,  wasn't  there  anywhere  where  she  could  hide  and 
keep  herself  to  herself  and  stay  as  long  as  she  liked,  not 
disturbing  anybody,  and  nobody  worrying  her  ?  Wasn't 
there  anywhere  in  the  world  where  she  could  have  her 
cry  out — at  last? 

Ma  Parker  stood,  looking  up  and  down.  The  icy  wind 
blew  out  her  aoron  into  a  balloon.  And  now  it  be^ran 
to  rain.  There  was  nowhere. 
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By  the  time  the  milking  was  finished,  the  sow, 
which  had  farrowed  the  past  week,  was  making 
such  a  row  that  the  girl  spilled  a  pint  of  the 
warm  milk  down  the  trough-lead  to  quiet  the  animal  be- 
fore taking  the  pail  to  the  well-house.  Then  in  the  quiet 
she  heard  a  sound  of  hoofs  on  the  bridge,  where  the  road 
crossed  the  creek  a  hundred  yards  below  the  house,  and 
she  set  the  pail  down  on  the  ground  beside  her  bare, 
barn-soiled  feet.  She  picked  it  up  again.  She  set  it  down. 
It  was  as  if  she  calculated  its  weight. 

That  was  what  she  was  doing,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  set- 
ting off  against  its  pull  toward  the  well-house  the  pull  of 
that  wagon  team  in  the  road,  with  little  more  of  personal 
will  or  wish  in  the  matter  than  has  a  wooden  weather- 
vane  between  two  currents  in  the  wind.  And  as r  vith  the 
vane,  so  with  the  wooden  girl — the  added  b_nest  of  a 
whip-lash  cracking  in  the  distance  was  enough;  leaving 
the  pail  at  the  barn  door,  she  set  off  in  a  deliberate,  docile 
beeline  through  the  cow-yard,  over  the  fence,  and  down 
in  a  diagonal  across  the  farm's  one  tilled  field  toward  the 
willow  brake  that  walled  the  road  at  the  dip.  And  once 
under  way,  though  her  mother  came  to  the  kitchen  door 
and  called  in  her  high  flat  voice,  'Amarantha,  where  you 
goin',  Amarantha?'  the  girl  went  on  apparendy  un- 
moved, as  though  she  had  been  as  deaf  as  the  woman  in 
the  doorway;  indeed,  if  there  was  emotion  in  her  it  was 
the  purely  sensuous  one  of  feeling  die  clods  of  the  fur- 
rows breaking  sofdy  between  her  toes.  It  was  spring- 
time in  the  mountains. 
'Amarantha,  why  don't  you  answer  me,  Amarantha?' 
For  moments  after  the  girl  had  disappeared  beyond 
the  willows  the  widow  continued  to  call,  unaware 
through  long  habit  of  how  absurd  it  sounded,  the  name 
which  that  strange  man  her  husband  had  put  upon  their 
daughter  in  one  of  his  moods.  Mrs.  Doggett  had  been 
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deaf  so  long  she  did  not  realize  that  nobody  else  ever 
thought  of  it  for  the  broad-fleshed,  slow-minded  girl, 
but  called  her  Mary  or,  even  more  simply,  Mare. 

Ruby  Herter  had  stopped  lus  team  this  side  of  the 
bridge,  the  mules'  heads  turned  into  the  lane  to  his 
father's  farm  beyond  the  road.  A  big-barreled,  heavy- 
limbed  fellow  with  a  square,  sallow,  not  unhandsome 
face,  he  took  out  youth  in  ponderous  gestures  of  mas- 
terfulness; it  was  like  him  to  have  cracked  his  whip 
above  his  animals'  ears  the  moment  before  he  pulled 
them  to  a  halt.  When  he  saw  the  girl  getting  over  the 
fence  under  the  willows  he  tongued  the  wad  of  tobacco 
out  of  his  mouth  into  his  palm,  threw  it  away  beyond  the 
road,  and  drew  a  sleeve  of  his  jumper  across  his  lips. 

'Don't  run  yourself  out  o'  breath,  Mare;  I  got  all 
night" 

'I  was  comin'.'  It  sounded  sullen  only  because  it  was 
matter  of  fact. 

'Well,  keep  a-comin'  and  give  us  a  smack.'  Hunched 
on  the  wagon  seat,  he  remained  motionless  for  some  time 
after  she  had  arrived  at  the  hub,  and  when  he  stirred  it 
was  but  to  cut  a  fresh  bit  of  tobacco,  as  if  already  he  had 
forgotten  why  he  threw  the  old  one  away.  Having  satis- 
fied his  humor,  he  unbent,  climbed  down,  kissed  her 
passive  mouth,  and  hugged  her  up  to  him,  roughly  and 
loosely,  his  hands  careless  of  contours.  It  was  not  out  of 
the  way;  they  were  used  to  handling  animals  both  of 
them;  and  it  was  spring.  A  slow  warmth  pervaded  the 
girl,  formless,  nameless,  almost  impersonal. 

Her  betrothed  pulled  her  head  back  by  the  braid  of 
her  yellow  hair.  He  studied  her  face,  his  brows  gathered 
and  his  chin  out 

'Listen,  Mare,  you  wouldn't  leave  nobody  else  hug  and 
kiss  you,  dang  you!' 

She  shook  her  head,  without  vehemence  or  anxiety. 

'Who's  that?'  She  hearkened  up  the  road.  'Pull  your 
team  out,'  she  added,  as  a  Ford  came  in  sight  around  the 
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bend  above  the  house,  driven  at  speed.  'Geddap!'  she 
said  to  the  mules  herself. 

But  the  car  came  to  a  halt  near  them,  and  one  of  the 
five  men  crowded  in  it  called,  'Come  on,  Ruby,  climb  in. 
They's  a  loony  loose  out  o'  Dayville  Asylum,  and  they 
got  him  trailed  over  somewheres  on  Split  Ridge,  and 
Judge  North  phoned  up  to  Slosson's  store  for  ever'body 
come  help  circle  him — come  on,  hop  the  runnin'- 
board!' 

Ruby  hesitated,  an  eye  on  his  team. 

'Scared  Ruby  ?'  The  driver  raced  his  engine.  'They  say 
this  boy's  a  killer.' 

'Mare,  take  the  team  in  and  tell  pa.'  The  car  was  al- 
ready moving  when  Ruby  jumped  it.  A  moment  after 
it  had  sounded  on  the  bridge  it  was  out  of  sight. 

'Amarantha,  Amarantha,  why  don't  you  come,  Ama- 
rantha?' 

Returning  from  her  errand,  fifteen  minutes  later, 
Mare  heard  the  plaint  lifted  in  the  twilight.  The  sun  had 
dipped  behind  the  back  ridge,  and  though  the  sky  was 
still  bright  with  day,  the  dusk  began  to  smoke  up  out  of 
the  plowed  field  like  a  ground-fog.  The  girl  had  returned 
through  it,  got  the  milk,  and  started  toward  the  well- 
house  before  the  widow  saw  her. 

'Daughter,  seems  to  me  you  might!'  she  expostulated 
without  change  of  key.  'Here's  some  young  man  friend 
o'  yourn  stopped  to  say  howdy,  and  I  been  rackin'  my 
lungs  out  after  you.  .  .  .  Put  that  milk  in  the  cool  and 
come!' 

Some  young  man  friend?  But  there  was  no  good  to 
be  got  from  puzzling.  Mare  poured  the  milk  in  the  pan 
in  the  dark  of  the  low  house  over  the  well,  and  as  she 
came  out,  stooping,  she  saw  a  figure  waiting  for  her, 
black  in  silhouette  against  the  yellowing  sky. 

'Who  are  you?'  she  asked,  a  native  timidity  making 
her  sound  sulky. 

'"Amarantha!"'  the  fellow  mused.  'That's  poetry.' 
And  she  knew  then  that  she  did  not  know  him. 

She  walked  past,  her  arms  straight  down  and  her  eyes 
front.  Strangers  always  affected  her  with  a  kind  of  mus- 
cular terror  simply  by  being  strangers.  So  she  gained  the 
kitchen  steps,  aware  by  his  tread  that  he  followed.  There, 
taking  courage  at  sight  of  her  mother  in  the  doorway, 
she  turned  on  him,  her  eyes  down  at  the  level  of  his 
knees. 

'Who  are  you  and  what  d'  y'  want?' 

He  still  mused.  'Amarantha!  Amarantha  in  Carolina! 
That  makes  me  happy!' 

Mare  hazarded  one  upward  look.  She  saw  that  he 
had  red  hair,  brown  eyes,  and  hollows  under  his  cheek- 
bones, and  though  the  green  sweater  he  wore  on  top  of 
a  gray  overall  was  plainly  not  meant  for  him,  sizes  too 
large  as  far  as  girth  went,  yet  he  was  built  so  long  of 
limb  that  his  wrists  came  inches  out  of  the  sleeves  and 
made  his  big  hands  look  even  bigger. 


Mrs.  Doggett  complained.  'Why  don't  you  introduce 
us,  daughter?' 

The  girl  opened  her  mouth  and  closed  it  again.  Her 
mother,  unaware  that  no  sound  had  come  out  of  it, 
smiled  and  nodded,  evidently  taking  to  the  tall,  homely 
fellow  and  tickled  by  the  way  he  could  not  seem  to  get 
his  eyes  off  her  daughter.  But  the  daughter  saw  none 
of  it,  all  her  attention  centered  upon  the  stranger's  hands. 

Restiess,  hard-fleshed,  and  chap-bitten,  they  were  like 
a  countryman's  hands;  but  the  fingers  were  longer  than 
the  ordinary,  and  slighdy  spatulate  at  their  ends,  and 
these  ends  were  slowly  and  continuously  at  play  among 
themselves. 

The  girl  could  not  have  explained  how  it  came  to  her 
to  be  frightened  and  at  the  same  time  to  be  calm,  for  she 
was  inept  with  words.  It  was  simply  that  in  an  animal 
way  she  knew  animals,  knew  them  in  health  and  ailing, 
and  when  they  were  ailing  she  knew  by  instinct,  as  her 
father  had  known,  how  to  move  so  as  not  to  fret  them. 

Her  mother  had  gone  in  to  light  up;  from  beside  the 
lamp-shelf  she  called  back,  'If  he's  aimin'  to  stay  to  sup- 
per you  should've  told  me,  Amarantha,  though  I  guess 
there's  plenty  of  the  side-meat  to  go  'round,  if  you'll 
bring  me  in  a  few  more  turnips  and  potatoes,  though  it 
is  late.' 

At  the  words  the  man's  cheeks  moved  in  and  out.  'I'm 
very  hungry,'  he  said. 

Mare  nodded  deliberately.  Deliberately,  as  if  her 
mother  could  hear  her,  she  said  over  her  shoulder,  'I'll 
go  get  the  potatoes  and  turnips,  ma.'  While  she  spoke 
she  was  moving,  slowly,  softly,  at  first,  toward  the  right 
of  the  yard,  where  the  fence  gave  over  into  the  field.  Un- 
luckily her  mother  spied  her  through  the  window. 

'Amarantha,  where  are  you  goin'  ? ' 

'I'm  goin'  to  get  the  potatoes  and  turnips.'  She  neither 
raised  her  voice  nor  glanced  back,  but  lengthened  her 
stride.  'He  won't  hurt  her,'  she  said  to  herself.  'He  won't 
hurt  her;  it's  me,  not  her,'  she  kept  repeating,  while  she 
got  over  the  fence  and  down  into  the  shadow  that  lay 
more  than  ever  like  a  fog  on  the  field. 

The  desire  to  believe  that  it  actually  did  hide  her,  the 
temptation  to  break  from  her  rapid  but  orderly  walk 
grew  till  she  could  no  longer  fight  it.  She  saw  the  road 
willows  only  a  dash  ahead  of  her.  She  ran,  her  feet 
floundering  among  the  furrows. 

She  neither  heard  nor  saw  him,  but  when  she  realized 
he  was  with  her  she  knew  he  had  been  with  her  all  the 
while.  She  stopped,  and  he  stopped,  and  so  they  stood, 
with  the  dark  open  of  the  field  all  around.  Glancing  side- 
wise  presendy,  she  saw  he  was  no  longer  looking  at  her 
with  those  strangely  importunate  brown  eyes  of  his,  but 
had  raised  them  to  the  crest  of  the  wooded  ridge  behind 
her. 

By  and  by,  'What  does  it  make  you  think  of?'  he  asked. 
And  when  she  made  no  move  to  see,  "Turn  around  and 
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lookl'  he  said,  and  though  it  was  low  and  almost  tender 
in  its  tone,  she  knew  enough  to  turn. 

A  ray  of  the  sunset  hidden  in  the  west  struck  through 
the  tops  of  the  topmost  trees,  far  and  small  up  there,  a 
thin,  bright  hem. 

'What  does  it  make  you  think  of,  Amaranths?  .  .  . 
Answer!' 

Tire,'  she  made  herself  say. 
•  'Or  blood.' 

'Or  blood,  yeh.  That's  right,  or  blood,'  She  had  heard 
a  Ford  going  up  the  road  beyond  the  willows,  and  her 
attention  was  not  on  what  she  said. 

The  man  soliloquized.  'Fire  and  blood,  both;  spare 
one  or  the  other,  and  where  is  beauty,  the  way  the  world 
is  ?  It's  an  awful  thing  to  have  to  carry,  but  Christ  had 
it.  Christ  came  with  a  sword.  I  love  beauty,  Ama- 
rantha. ...  I  say,  I  love  beauty!' 

'Yeh,  that's  right,  I  hear.'  What  she  heard  was  the  car 
stopping  at  the  house. 

'Not  prettiness.  Prettiness'll  have  to  go  with  ugliness, 
because  it's  only  ugliness  trigged  up.  But  beauty!'  Now 
again  he  was  looking  at  her.  'Do  you  know  how  beau- 
tiful you  are,  Amarantha,  "Amarantha  sweet  and  fair"?' 
Of  a  sudden,  reaching  behind  her,  he  began  to  unravel 
die  meshes  of  her  hair-braid,  the  long,  flat-ripped  fingers 
at  once  impatient  and  infinitely  gentle.  '  "Braid  no  more 
that  shining  hair!"' 

Flat-faced  Mare  Doggett  tried  to  see  around  those 
glowing  eyes  so  near  to  hers,  but  wise  in  her  instinct,  did 
not  try  too  hard.  'Yeh,'  she  temporized.  'I  mean,  no,  I 
mean.' 

'Amarantha,  I've  come  a  long,  long  way  for  you.  Will 
you  come  away  with  me  now?' 

'Yeh — that  is — in  a  minute  I  will,  mister — yeh  . . .' 

'Because  you  want  to,  Amarantha?  Because  you  love 
me  as  I  love  3/011?  Answer!' 

'Yeh — sure—uh  . . .  Ruby!' 

The  man  tried  to  run.  but  there  were  six  against  him, 
coming  up  out  of  the  dark  that  lay  in  the  plowed  ground. 
Mare  stood  where  she  was  while  they  knocked  him 
down  and  got  a  rope  around  him;  after  that  she  walked 
back  toward  the  house  with  Ruby  and  Older  Haskins, 
her  father's  cousin. 

Ruby  wiped  his  brow  and  felt  of  his  muscles.,  'Gees,, 
you're  lucky  we  come,  Mare.  We're  no  more'n  past  the 
town,  when  they  come  hollerin'  he'd  broke  over  this 
way.' 

When  they  came  to  the  fence  the  girl  sat  on  the  rail 
for  a  moment  and  rebraided  her  hair  before  she  went 
into  the  house,  where  they  were  making  her  mother 
smell  ammonia. 

Lots  of  cars  were  coming.  Judge  North  was  coming, 
somebody  said.  When  Mare  heard  this  she  went  into 
her  bedroom  off  the  kitchen  and  got  her  shoes  and  put 
them  on.  Thev  were  brand  new  two-dollar  shoes  with 


cloth  tops,  and  she  had  only  begun  to  break  them  in 
last  Sunday;  she  wished  afterwards  she  had  put  her 
stockings  on  too,  for  they  would  have  eased  the  seams. 
Or  else  that  she  had  put  on  the  old  button  pair,  even 
though  the  soles  were  worn  through. 

Judge  North  arrived.  He  thought  first  of  taking  the 
loony  straight  through  to  Dayville  that  night,  but  then 
decided  to  keep  him  in  the  lock-up  at  the  courthouse 
till  morning  and  make  die  drive  by  day.  Older  Has- 
kins stayed  in,  gentling  Mrs.  Doggett,  while  Ruby 
went  out  to  help  get  the  man  into  the  Judge's  sedan. 
Now  that  she  had  them  on,  Mare  didn't  like  to  take 
the  shoes  off  till  Older  went;  it  might  make  him  feel 
small,  she  thought. 

Older  Haskins  had  a  lot  of  facts  about  the  loony. 

'His  name's  Humble  Jewett,'  he  told  them.  'They  be- 
long back  in  Breed  County,  all  them  Jewetts,  and  I  don't 
reckon  there's  none  on  'em  that's  not  a  mite  unbalanced. 
He  went  to  college  though,  worked  his  way,  and  he 
taught  somethin'  'rother  in  some  academy-school  a  spell, 
till  he  went  off  his  head  all  of  a  sudden  and  took  after 
folks  with  an  axe.  I  remember  it  in  the  paper  at  the 
time.  They  give  out  one  while  how  the  Principal  wasn't 
goin*  to  live,  and  there  was  others — there  was  a  girl  he 
tried  to  strangle.  That  was  four-live  year  back.' 

Ruby  came  in  guffawing.  'Know  the  only  thing  they 
can  get  'im  to  say,  Mare  ?  Only  God  thing  hell  say  is, 
"Amarantha.  she's  goin'  with  me."  .  , .  Mare!' 

"Yeh,  I  know.' 

The  cover  of  the  kettle  the  girl  was  handling  slid  off 
the  stove  with  a  clatter.  A  sudden  sick  wave  passed  over 
her.  She  went  out  to  the  back,  out  into  the  air.  It  was 
not  till  now  she  knew  how  frightened  she  had  been. 

Ruby  went  home,  but  Older  Haskins  stayed  to  supper 
with  them,  and  helped  Mare  do  the  dishes  afterward;  it 
was  nearly  nine  when  he  left.  The  mother  was  already 
in  bed,  and  Mare  was  about  to  sit  down  to  get  those 
shoes  off  her  wretched  feet  at  last,  when  she  heard  the 
cow  carrying  on  up  at  the  barn,  lowing  and  kicking,  and 
next  minute  the  sow  was  in  it  with  a  horning  note.  It 
might  be  a  fox  passing  by  to  get  at  the  henhouse,  or  a 
weasel.  Mare  forgot  her  feet,  took  a  broom-handle  they 
used  in  boiling  clothes,  opened  the  back  door,  and 
stepped  out.  Blinking  the  lamplight  from  her  eyes,  she 
peered  up  toward  the  outbuildings,  and  saw  the  gable 
end  of  the  barn  standing  like  a  red  arrow  in  the  dark, 
and  the  top  of  a  butternut  tree  beyond  it  drawn  in  skele- 
ton traceries,  and  just  then  a  cock  crowed. 

She  went  to  the  right  corner  of  the  house  and  saw 
where  the  light  came  from,  ruddy  above  the  woods 
down  the  valley.  Returning  into  the  house,  she  bent 
close  to  her  mother's  ear  and  shouted,  'Somethin's  a-fire 
down  to  the  town,  looks  like,'  then  went  out  again  and 
up  to  the  barn.  'Soh!  Soh!'  she  called  in  to  the  animals. 
She  climbed  up  and  stood  on  the  top  rail  of  the  cow-pen 
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fence,  only  to  find  she  could  not  locate  the  flame,  even 
there. 

Ten  rods  behind  the  buildings  a  mass  of  rock  mounted 
higher  than  their  ridgepoles,  a  chopped-off  buttress  of  the 
back  ridge,  covered  with  oak  scrub  and  wild  grapes  and 
blackberries,  whose  thorny  ropes  the  girl  beat  away  from 
her  skirt  with  the  broom-handle  as  she  scrambled  up  in 
the  wine-colored  dark.  Once  at  the  top,  and  the  brush 
held  aside,  she  could  see  the  tongue-tip  of  the  conflagra- 
tion half  a  mile  away  at  the  town.  And  she  knew  by  the 
bearing  of  the  two  church  steeples  that  it  was  die  build- 
ing where  the  lock-up  was  that  was  burning. 

There  is  a  horror  in  knowing  animals  trapped  in  a 
fire,  no  matter  what  the  animals. 

'Oh,  my  God!'  Mare  said. 

A  car  went  down  the  road.  Then  there  was  a  horse  gal- 
loping. That  would  be  Older  Haskins  probably.  People 
were  out  at  Ruby's  father's  farm;  she  could  hear  their 
voices  raised.  There  must  have  been  another  car  up  from 
the  other  way,  for  lights  wheeled  and  shouts  were  ex- 
changed in  the  neighborhood  of  the  bridge.  Next  thing 
she  knew,  Ruby  was  at  the  house  below,  looking  for  her 
probably. 

He  was  telling  her  mother.  Mrs.  Doggett  was  not  used 
to  him,  so  he  had  to  shout  even  louder  than  Mare 
had  to. 

'What  y'  reckon  he  done,  the  hellion!  he  broke  the 
door  and  killed  Lew  Fyke  and  set  the  courthouse  afire! 
. . .  Where's  Marc?' 

Her  mother  would  not  know.  Mare  called.  'Here,  up 
the  rock  here.' 

She  had  better  go  down.  Ruby  would  likely  break  his 
bones  if  he  tried  to  climb  the  rock  in  the  dark,  not  know- 
ing the  way.  But  the  sight  of  the  fire  fascinated  her  sim- 
ple spirit,  the  fearful  element,  more  fearful  than  ever 
now,  with  die  news.  'Yes,  I'm  comin','  she  called  sulkily, 
hearing  feet  in  the  brush.  Tou  wait;  I'm  comin'.' 

When  she  turned  and  saw  it  was  Humble  Jewctt,  right 
behind  her  among  the  branches,  she  opened  her  mouth 
to  screech.  She  was  not  quick  enough.  Before  a  sound 
came  out  he  got  one  hand  over  her  face  and  the  other 
arm  around  her  body. 

Mare  had  always  thought  she  was  strong,  and  the 
loony  looked  gangling,  yet  she  was  so  easy  for  him.  that 
he  need  not  hurt  her.  He  made  no  haste  and  little  noise 
as  he  carried  her  deeper  into  the  undergrowth.  Where 
the  hill  began  to  mount  it  was  harder  though.  Presendy 
he  set  her  on  her  feet.  He  let  the  hand  that  had  been 
over  her  mouth  slip  down  to  her  throat,  where  the  broad- 
tipped  fingers  wound,  tender  as  yearning,  weightless  as 
caress. 

'I  was  afraid  you'd  scream  before  you  knew  who  'twas, 
Amarantha.  But  I  didn't  want  to  hurt  your  lips,  dear 
heart,  your  lovely,  quiet  lips.' 

It  was  so  dark  under  the  trees  she  could  hardly  see 


him,  but  she  felt  his  breath  on  her  mouth,  near  to.  But 
then,  instead  of  kissing  her,  he  said,  'No!  No!'  took  from 
her  throat  for  an  instant  the  hand  that  had  held  her 
mouth,  kissed  its  palm,  and  put  it  back  softly  against  her 
skin. 

'Now,  my  love,  let's  go  before  they  come.' 

She  stood  stock  still.  Her  mother's  voice  was  to  be 
heard  in  the  distance,  strident  and  meaningless.  More 
cars  were  on  the  road.  Nearer,  around  the  rock,  there 
were  sounds  of  tramping  and  thrashing.  Ruby  fussed 
and  cursed.  He  shouted,  'Mare,  dang  you.  where  are 
you,  Mare?'  his  voice  harsh  with  uneasy  anger.  Now,  if 
she  aimed  to  do  anything,  wa3  the  time  to  do  it.  But 
there  was  neither  breath  nor  power  in  her  windpipe. 
It  was  as  if  those  yearning  fingers  had  paralyzed  the 
muscles. 

'Come!'  The  arm  he  put  around  her  shivered  against 
her  shoulder  blades.  It  was  anger.  'I  hate  killing.  It's  a 
dirty,  ugly  thing.  It  makes  me  sick.'  He  gagged,  judg- 
ing by  the  sound.  But  then  he  ground  his  teeth.  'Come 
away,  my  love!' 

She  found  herself  moving.  Once  when  she  broke  a 
branch  underfoot  with  an  instinctive  awkwardness  he 
chided  her.  'Quiet,  my  heart,  else  they'll  hear!'  She 
made  herself  heavy.  He  thought  she  grew  tired  and  bore 
more  of  her  weight  till  he  was  breathing  hard. 

Men  came  up  the  hill.  There  must  have  been  a  dozen 
spread  out,  by  the  angle  of  their  voices  as  they  kept 
touch.  Always  Humble  Jewett  kept  caressing  Mare*6 
throat  with  one  hand;  all  she  could  do  was  hang  back. 

'You're  tired  and  you're  frightened,'  he  said  at  last. 
'Get  down  here.' 

There  were  twigs  in  the  dark,  the  overhang  of  a 
thicket  of  some  sort.  He  thrust  her  in  under  this,  and 
lay  beside  her  on  the  bed  of  groundpine.  The  hand  that 
was  not  in  love  with  her  throat  reached  across  her;  she 
felt  the  weight  of  its  forearm  on  her  shoulder  and  its 
fingers  among  the  strands  of  her  hair,  eagerly,  but  ten- 
derly, busy.  Not  once  did  he  stop  speaking,  no  louder 
than  breathing,  his  lips  to  her  ear. 

"Amarantha  sweet  and  fair — Ah,  braid  no  more  that 
shining  hair  . . ." ' 

Mare  had  never  heard  of  Lovelace,  the  poet;  she 
thought  the  loony  was  just  going  on,  hardly  listened,  got 
little  sense.  But  the  cadence  of  it  added  to  the  lethargy 
of  all  her  flesh. 

"U\e  a  clew  of  golden  thread — Most  excellentlv 
ravelled  . . ." ' 

Voices  loudened;  feet  came  tramping;  a  pair  went  past 
not  two  rods  away. 

' ".  .  .  Do  not  then  wind  up  the  light — In  ribbands, 
and  o'ercloud  in  night .  .  ."' 

The  search  went  on  up  the  woods,  men  shouting  to 
one  another  and  beating  the  brush. 

'". . .  But  shake  your  head  and  scatter  day!"  I've  never 
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loved,  Amarantha.  They've  tried  me  with  prettiness, 
but  prettiness  is  too  cheap,  yes,  it's  too  cheap.' 

Mare  was  cold,  and  the  coldness  made  her  lazy.  All 
she  knew  was  that  he  talked  on. 

"But  dogwood  blowing  in  the  spring  isn't  cheap.  The 
earth  of  a  field  isn't  cheap.  Lots  of  times  I've  lain  down 
and  kissed  the  earth  of  a  field,  Amarantha.  That's 
beauty,  and  a  kiss  for  beauty.'  His  breath  moved  up  her 
cheek.  He  trembled  violendy.  'No,  no,  not  yet!'  He 
got  to  his  knees  and  pulled  her  by  an  arm.  'We  can  go 
now.' 

They  went  back  down  the  slope,  but  at  an  angle,  so 
that  when  they  came  to  the  level  they  passed  two  hun- 
dred yards  to  the  north  of  the  house,  and  crossed  the 
road  there.  More  and  more  her  walking  was  like  sleep- 
walking, the  feet  numb  in  their  shoes.  Even  where  he 
had  to  let  go  of  her,  crossing  the  creek  on  stones,  she 
stepped  where  he  stepped  with  an  obtuse  docility.  The 
voices  of  the  searchers  on  the  back  ridge  were  small  in 
distance  when  they  began  to  climb  the  face  of  Coward 
Hill,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  valley. 

There  is  an  old  farm  on  top  of  Coward  Hill,  big  hay- 
fields  as  flat  as  tables.  It  had  been  half-past  nine  when 
Mare  stood  on  the  rock  above  the  barn;  it  was  toward 
midnight  when  Humble  Jewett  put  aside  the  last 
branches  of  the  woods  and  let  her  out  on  the  height,  and 
half  a  moon  had  risen.  And  a  wind  blew  there,  tossing 
the  withered  tops  of  last  year's  grasses,  and  mists  ran 
with  the  wind,  and  ragged  shadows  with  the  mists,  and 
mares'-tails  of  clear  moonlight  among  the  shadows,  so 
that  now  the  boles  of  birches  on  the  forest's  edge  beyond 
the  fences  were  but  opal  blurs  and  now  cut  alabaster.  It 
struck  so  cold  against  the  girl's  cold  flesh,  this  wind,  that 
another  wind  of  shivers  blew  through  her,  and  she  put 
her  hands  over  her  face  and  eyes.  But  the  madman  stood 
with  his  eyes  wide  open  and  his  mouth  open,  drinking 
the  moonlight  and  the  wet  wind. 

His  voice,  when  he  spoke  at  last,  was  thick  in  his 
throat. 

'Get  down  on  your  knees.'  He  got  down  on  his  and 
pulled  her  after.  'And  pray!' 

Once  in  England  a  poet  sang  four  lines.  Four  hundred 
years  have  forgotten  his  name,  but  they  have  remem- 
bered his  lines.  The  daft  man  knelt  upright,  his  face 
raised  to  the  wild  scud,  his  long  wrists  hanging  to  the 
dead  grass.  He  began  simply: 

'  "O  western  wind,  when  wilt  thou  blow 
"That  the  smell  rmn  down  can  rain?" ' 

The  Adam's-apple  was  big  in  his  bent  throat.  As  sim- 
ply he  finished. 

'  "Christ,  that  my  love  were  in  my  arms 
"And  I  in  my  bed  again  I" ' 

Mare  got  up  and  ran.  She  ran  without  aim  or  feeling 


in  the  power  of  the  wind.  She  told  herself  again  that 
the  mists  would  hide  her  from  him,  as  she  had  done  at 
dusk.  And  again,  seeing  that  he  ran  at  her  shoulder,  she 
knew  he  had  been  there  all  the  while,  making  a  race  of 
it,  flailing  the  air  with  his  long  arms  for  joy  of  play  in 
the  cloud  of  spring,  throwing  his  knees  high,  leaping 
the  moon-blue  waves  of  the  brown  grass,  shaking  his 
bright  hair;  and  her  own  hair  was  a  weight  behind  her, 
lying  level  on  the  wind.  Once  a  shape  went  bounding 
ahead  of  them  for  instants;  she  did  not  realize  it  was  a 
fox  till  it  was  gone. 

She  never  diought  of  stopping;  she  never  thought  any- 
thing, except  once,  'Oh,  my  God,  I  wish  I  had  my  shoes 
off!'  And  what  would  have  been  the  good  in  stopping 
or  in  turning  anodier  way,  when  it  was  only  play  ?  The 
man's  ecstasy  magnified  his  strength.  When  a  snake- 
fence  came  at  them  he  took  the  top  rail  in  flight,  like  a 
college  hurdler  and,  seeing  the  girl  hesitate  and  half 
turn  as  if  to  flee,  he  would  have  releaped  it  without 
touching  a  hand.  But  then  she  got  a  loom  of  buildings, 
climbed  over  quickly,  before  he  should  jump,  and  ran 
along  the  lane  that  ran  with  the  fence. 

Mare  had  never  been  up  there,  but  she  knew  that  the 
farm  and  the  house  belonged  to  a  man  named  Wyker,  a 
kind  of  cousin  of  Ruby  Herter's,  a  violent,  bearded  old 
fellow  who  lived  by  himself.  She  could  not  believe  her 
luck.  When  she  had  run  half  the  distance  and  Jewett 
had  not  grabbed  her,  doubt  grabbed  her  instead.  'Oh, 
my  God,  go  careful!'  she  told  herself.  'Go  slow!'  she 
implored  herself,  and  stopped  running,  to  walk. 

Here  was  a  misgiving  the  deeper  in  that  it  touched  her 
special  knowledge.  She  had  never  known  an  animal  so 
far  gone  that  its  instincts  failed  it;  a  starving  rat  will 
scent  the  trap  sooner  than  a  fed  one.  Yet,  after  one 
glance  at  the  house  they  approached,  Jewett  paid  it  no 
further  attendon,  but  walked  with  his  eyes  to  the  right, 
where  the  cloud  had  blown  away,  and  wooded  ridges, 
like  black  waves  rimed  with  silver,  ran  down  away  to- 
ward the  Valley  of  Virginia. 

'I've  never  lived!'  In  his  single  cry  there  were  two 
things,  beatitude  and  pain. 

Between  the  bigness  of  the  falling  world  and  his  eyes 
the  flag  of  her  hair  blew.  He  reached  out  and  let  it  whip 
between  his  fingers.  Mare  was  afraid  it  would  break  the 
spell  then,  and  he  would  stop  looking  away  and  look  at 
the  house  again.  So  she  did  something  almost  incred- 
ible; she  spoke. 

'It's  a  pretty — I  mean — a  beautiful  view  down  that-a- 
way.' 

'God  Almighty  beautiful,  to  take  your  breath  away.  I 
knew  I'd  never  loved,  Beloved — '  He  caught  a  foot  un- 
der the  long  end  of  one  of  the  boards  that  covered  the 
well  and  went  down  heavily  on  his  hands  and  knees.  It 
seemed  to  make  no  difference.  'But  I  never  knew  I'd 
never  lived,'  he  finished  in  the  same  tone  of  strong  rap- 
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ture,  quadruped  in  the  grass,  while  Mare  ran  for  the 
door  and  grabbed  the  latch. 

When  the  latch  would  not  give,  she  lost  what  little 
sense  she  had.  She  pounded  with  her  fists.  She  cried 
with  all  her  might:  'Oh — hey— in  there — hey — in  there!' 
Then  Jewett  came  and  took  her  gently  between  his 
hands  and  drew  her  away,  and  then,  though  she  was 
free,  she  stood  in  something  like  an  awful  embarrass- 
ment while  he  tried  shouting. 

'Hey!  Friend!  whoever  you  are,  wake  up  and  let  my 
love  and  me  come  in!' 

'No!'  wailed  the  girl. 

He  grew  peremptory.  'Hey,  wake  up!'  He  tried  the 
latch.  He  passed  to  full  fury  in  a  wink's  time;  he 
cursed,  he  kicked,  he  beat  the  door  till  Mare  thought  he 
would  break  his  hands.  Withdrawing,  he  ran  at  it  with 
his  shoulder;  it  burst  at  the  latch,  went  slamming  in,  and 
left  a  black  emptiness.  His  anger  dissolved  in  a  big 
laugh.  Turning  in  time  to  catch  her  by  a  wrist,  he  cried 
joyously,  'Come,  my  Sweet  One!' 

'No!  No!  Please — aw — listen.  There  ain't  nobody 
there.  He  ain't  to  home.  It  wouldn't  be  right  to  go  in 
anybody's  house  if  they  wasn't  to  home,  you  know  that.' 

His  laugh  was  blither  than  ever.  He  caught  her  high 
in  his  arms. 

I'd  do  the  same  by  his  love  and  him  if  'twas  my  house, 
I  would.'  At  the  threshold  he  paused  and  thought, 
'That  is,  if  she  was  the  true  love  of  his  heart  forever.' 

The  room  was  the  parlor.  Moonlight  slanted  in  at  the 
door,  and  another  shaft  came  through  a  window  and  fell 
across  a  sofa,  its  covering  dilapidated,  showing  its  wad- 
ding in  places.  The  air  was  sour,  but  both  of  them  were 
farm-bred. 

'Don't,  Amarantha!'  His  words  were  pleading  in  her 
ear.  'Don't  be  so  frightened.' 

He  set  her  down  on  the  sofa.  As  his  hands  let  go  of 
her  they  were  shaking. 

'But  look,  I'm  frightened  too.'  He  knelt  on  the  floor 
before  her,  reached  out  his  hands,  withdrew  them.  'See, 
I'm  afraid  to  touch  you.'  He  mused,  his  eyes  rounded. 
'Of  all  the  ugly  things  there  are,  fear  is  the  ugliest.  And 
yet,  see,  it  can  be  the  very  beautifulest.  That's  a  stfange 
queer  thing.' 

The  wind  blew  in  and  out  of  the  room,  bringing  the 
thin,  litde  bitter  sweetness  of  new  April  at  night.  The 
moonlight  that  came  across  Mare's  shoulders  fell  full 
upon  his  face,  but  hers  it  left  dark,  ringed  by  the  aureole 
of  her  disordered  hair. 

'Why  do  you  wear  a  halo,  Love?'  He  thought  about 
it.  'Because  you're  an  angel,  is  that  why?'  The  swift, 
untempered  logic  of  the  mad  led  him  to  dismay.  His 
hands  came  flying  to  hers,  to  make  sure  they  were  of 
earth;  and  he  touched  her  breast,  her  shoulders,  and  her 
hair.  Peace  returned  to  his  eyes  as  his  fingers  twined 
among  the  strands. 


'"Thy  hair  is  as  a  flock  of  goats  that  appear  from 
Gilead  .  .  ." '   He  spoke  like  a  man  dreaming.   '  "Thy 
temples  are  like  a  piece  of  pomegranate  within  thy  i 
locks." ' 

Mare  never  knew  that  he  could  not  see  her  for  the 
moonlight. 

'Do  you  remember,  Love?' 

She  dared  not  shake  her  head  under  his  hand.  *Yeh,  I 
reckon,'  she  temporized. 

'You  remember  how  I  sat  at  your  feet,  long  ago,  like 
this,  and  made  up  a  song?  And  all  the  poets  in  all  the 
world  have  never  made  one  to  touch  it,  have  they,  Love?' 

'Ugh-ugh — never.' 

'  "How  beautiful  are  thy  feet  with  shoes  . . ."  Remem- 
ber?' 

'Oh,  my  God,  what's  he  sayin'  now?'  she  wailed  to 
herself. 

'  "How  beautiful  are  thy  feet  with  shoes,  0  prince's  daugh- 
ter! the  joints  of  thy  thighs  are  like  jewels,  the  wor\ 
of  the  hands  of  a  cunning  workman. 

"Thy  navel  is  li\e  a  round  goblet,  which  wanteth  not 
liquor;  thy  belly  is  li\e  an  heap  of  wheat  set  about 
with  lilies. 

"Thy  two  breasts  are  li\e  two  young  roes  that  are  twins!' ' 

Mare  had  not  been  to  church  since  she  was  a  little  girl, 
when  her  mother's  black  dress  wore  out.  'No,  no!'  she 
wailed  under  her  breath.  'You're  awful  to  say  such  aw- 
ful things.'  She  might  have  shouted  it;  nothing  could 
have  shaken  the  man  now,  rapt  in  the  immortal,  pas- 
sionate periods  of  Solomon's  Song. 

".  .  .  now  also  thy  breasts  shall  be  as  clusters  of  the  vine, 
and  the  smell  of  thy  nose  li\e  apples."  ' 

Hotness  touched  Mare's  face  for  the  first  time.  'Aw, 
no,  don't  talk  so!' 

*  "And  the  roof  of  thy  mouth  li\e  the  best  wine  for  my  be- 
lovSd  .  .  .  causing  the  lips  of  them  that  are  asleep  to 
speahj* ' 

He  had  ended.  His  expression  changed.  Ecstasy  gave 
place  to  anger,  love  to  hate.  And  Mare  felt  the  change  in 
the  weight  of  the  fingers  in  her  hair. 

'What  do  you  mean,  I  mustn't  say  it  like  that?'  But  it 
was  not  to  her  his  fury  spoke,  for  he  answered  himself 
straightway.  'Like  poetry,  Mr.  Jewett;  I  won't  have  blas- 
phemy around  my  school.' 

'Poetry!  My  God!  if  that  isn't  poetry — if  that  isn't 
music—'  .  .  .  'It's  Bible,  Jewett  What  you're  paid  to 
teach  here  is  literature! 

'Doctor  Ryeworth,  you're  the  blasphemer  and  you're 
an  ignorant  man.' . . .  'And  your  Principal.  And  I  won't 
have  you  going  around  reading  sacred  allegory  like 
earthly  love.' 

'Ryeworth,  you're  an  old  man,  a  dull  man,  a  dirty 
man,  and  you'd  be  better  dead.' 
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Jewett's  hands  had  slid  down  from  Mare's  head. 
'Then  I  went  to  put  my  fingers  around  his  throat,  so. 
But  my  stomach  turned,  and  I  didn't  do  it.  I  went  to 
my  room.  I  laughed  all  the  way  to  my  room.  I  sat  in 
my  room  at  my  table  and  I  laughed.  I  laughed  all  after- 
noon and  long  after  dark  came.  And  then,  about  ten. 
somebody  came  and  stood  beside  me  in  my  room.' 

'  "Wherefore  dost  thou  laugh,  son?" 

'Then  I  knew  who  He  was,  He  was  Christ. 

1  "I  was  laughing  about  that  dirty,  ignorant,  crazy  old 
fool,  Lord." 

'  "Wherefore  dost  thou  laugh?" 

1  didn't  laugh  any  more.  He  didn't  say  any  more.  I 
kneeled  down,  bowed  my  head. 

"They  will  be  done!  Where  is  he,  Lord?" 

'  "Over  at  the  girls'  dormitory,  waiting  for  Blossom 
Sincldey." 

'Brassy  Blossom,  dirty  Blossom  . . .' 

It  had  come  so  suddenly  it  was  nearly  too  late.  Mare 
tore  at  his  hands  with  hers,  tried  with  all  her  strength 
to  pull  her  neck  away. 

'Filthy  Blossom!  and  him  an  old  filthy  man,  Blossom! 
and  you'll  find  him  in  Hell  when  you  reach  there,  Blos- 
som . . .' 

It  was  more  the  nearness  of  his  face  than  the  hurt  of 
his  hands  that  gave  her  power  of  fright  to  choke  out 
three  words. 

7 — ain  't — Bios  so  m !' 

Light  ran  in  crooked  veins.  Through  the  veins  she 
saw  his  face  bewildered.  His  hands  loosened.  One  fell 
down  and  hung;  the  other  he  lifted  and  put  over  his  eyes, 
took  it  away  again  and  looked  at  her. 

'Amarantha!'  H13  remorse  was  fearful  to  see.  'What 
have  I  done!'  His  hands  returned  to  hover  over  the 
hurts,  ravening  with  pity,  grief  and  tenderness.  Tears 
fell  down  his  cheeks.  And  with  that,  dammed  desire 
broke  its  dam. 

'Amarantha,  my  love,  my  dove,  my  beautiful  love ' 

'And  I  ain't  Amarantha  neither,  I'm  Mary!  Mary, 
that's  my  name!' 

She  had  no  notion  what  she  had  done.  He  was  like  a 
crystal  crucible  that  a  chemist  watches,  changing  hue  in 
a  wink  with  one  adepdy  added  drop;  but  hers  was  not 
the  chemist's  eye.  All  she  knew  was  that  she  felt  light 
and  free  of  him;  all  she  could  see  of  his  face  as  he  stood 
away  above  the  moonlight  were  the  whites  of  his  eyes. 

'Mary!'  he  muttered.  A  slight  paroxysm  shook  his 
frame.  So  in  the  transparent  crucible  desire  changed  its 
hue.  He  retreated  farther,  stood  in  the  dark  by  some 
tall  piece  of  furniture.  And  still  she  could  see  the  whites 
of  his  eyes. 

'Mary!    Mary   Adorable!'   A   wonder   was   in   him. 
Mother  of  God!' 

Mare  held  her  breath.  She  eyed  the  door,  but  it  was 


too  far.  And  already  he  came  back  to  go  on  his  knees 
before  her,  his  shoulders  so  bowed  and  his  face  so  lifted 
tii at  it  must  have  cracked  his  neck,  she  thought;  ail  she 
could  see  on  the  face  was  pain. 

'Mary  Mother,  I'm  sick  to  my  death.  I'm  so  tired.' 

She  had  seen  a  dog  like  that,  one  she  had  loosed  from 
a  trap  after  it  had  been  there  three  days,  its  caught  leg 
half  gnawed  free.  Something  about  die  eyes. 

'Mary  Mother,  take  me  in  your  arms  . .  .' 

Once  again  her  muscles  tightened.  But  he  made  no 
move. 

'. . .  and  give  me  sleep.' 

No,  they  were  worse  than  the  dog's  eyes. 

'Sleep,  sleep!  why  won't  they  let  me  sleep?  Haven't  I 
done  it  all  yet,  Mother?  Haven't  I  washed  them  yet  of 
all  their  sins?  I've  drunk  the  cup  that  was  given  me;  is 
there  another?  They've  mocked  me  and  reviled  me, 
broken  my  brow  with  thorns  and  my  hands  with  nails, 
and  I've  forgiven  them,  for  they  knew  not  what  they  did. 
Can't  I  go  to  sleep  now,  Mother?' 

Mare  could  not  have  said  why,  but  now  she  was  more 
frightened  than  she  had  ever  been.  Her  hands  lay  heavy 
on  her  knees,  side  by  side,  and  she  could  not  take  them 
away  when  he  bowed  his  head  and  rested  his  face  upon 
them. 

After  a  moment  he  said  one  tiling  more.  'Take  me 
down  gendy  when  you  take  me  from  the  Tree.' 

Gradually  the  weight  of  his  body  came  against  her 
shins,  and  he  slept. 

The  moon  streak  that  entered  by  the  eastern  window 
crept  north  across  die  floor,  thinner  and  thinner;  the  one 
that  fell  through  the  southern  doorway  traveled  east  and 
grew  fat.  For  a  while  Mare's  feet  pained  her  terribly 
and  her  legs  too.  She  dared  not  move  them,  though, 
and  by  and  by  they  did  not  hurt  so  much. 

A  dozen  times,  moving  her  head  slowly  on  her  neck, 
she  canvassed  the  shadows  of  the  room  for  a  weapon. 
Each  time  her  eyes  came  back  to  a  heavy  earthenware 
pitcher  on  a  stand  some  feet  to  the  left  of  the  sofa.  It 
would  have  had  flowers  in  it  when  Wyker's  wife  was 
alive;  probably  it  had  not  been  moved  from  its  dust-ring 
since  she  died.  It  would  be  a  long  grab,  perhaps  too 
long;  still,  it  might  be  done  if  she  had  her  hands. 

To  get  her  hands  from  under  the  sleeper's  head  was 
the  task  she  set  herself.  She  pulled  first  one,  then  the 
other,  infinitesimally.  She  waited.  Again  she  tugged  a 
very,  very  little.  The  order  of  his  breathing  was  not  dis- 
turbed. But  at  the  third  trial  he  stirred. 

'Gently!  gendy!'  His  own  muttering  waked  him 
more.  With  some  drowsy  instinct  of  possession  he 
threw  one  hand  across  her  wrists,  pinning  them  together 
between  thumb  and  fingers.  She  kept  dead  quiet,  shut 
her  eyes,  lengthened  her  breathing,  as  if  she  too  slept. 
There  came  a  time  when  what  was  pretense  grew  a 
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peril;  strange  as  it  was,  she  had  to  fight  to  keep  her  eyes 
open.  She  never  knew  whether  or  not  she  really  napped. 
But  something  changed  in  the  air,  and  she  was  wide 
awake  again.  The  moonlight  was  fading  on  the  doorsill, 
and  the  light  that  runs  before  dawn  waxed  in  the  win- 
dow behind  her  head. 

And  then  she  heard  a  voice  in  the  distance,  lifted  in 
maundering  song.  It  was  old  man  Wyker  coming  home 
after  a  night,  and  it  was  plain  he  had  had  some  whiskey. 

Now  a  new  terror  laid  hold  of  Mare. 

'Shut  up,  you  fool  you!'  she  wanted  to  shout.  'Come 
quiet,  quiet  I '  She  might  have  chanced  it  now  to  throw 
the  sleeper  away  from  her  and  scramble  and  run,  had  his 
powers  of  strength  and  quickness  not  taken  her  simple 
imagination  utterly  in  thrall. 

Happily  the  singing  stopped.  What  had  occurred  was 
that  the  farmer  had  espied  the  open  door  and,  even  be- 
fuddled as  he  was,  wanted  to  know  more  about  it 
quiedy.  He  was  so  quiet  that  Mare  began  to  fear  he  had 
gone  away.  He  had  the  squirrel- hunter's  foot,  and  the 
first  she  knew  of  him  was  when  she  looked  and  saw  his 
head  in  the  doorway,  his  hard,  soiled,  whiskery  face  half 
up-side-down  with  craning. 

He  had  been  to  the  town.  Between  drinks  he  had 
wandered  in  and  out  of  the  night's  excitement;  had  even 
gone  a  short  distance  with  one  search  party  himself. 
Now  he  took  in  the  situation  in  the  room.  He  used  his 
forefinger.  First  he  held  it  to  bis  lips.  Next  he  pointed 
it  with  a  jabbing  motion  at  the  sleeper.  Then  he  tapped 
his  own  forehead  and  described  wheels.  Lastly,  with  his 
whole  hand,  he  made  pushing  gestures,  for  Mare  to  wait. 
Then  he  vanished  as  silendy  as  he  had  appeared. 

The  minutes  dragged.  The  light  in  the  east  strength- 
ened and  turned  rosy.  Once  she  thought  she  heard  a 
board  creaking  in  another  part  of  the  house,  and  looked 
down  sharply  to  see  if  the  loony  stirred.  All  she  could  see 
of  his  face  was  a  temple  with  freckles  on  it  and  the  sharp 
ridge  of  a  cheekbone,  but  even  from  so  little  she  knew 
how  deeply  and  peacefully  he  slept.  The  door  darkened. 
Wyker  was  there  again.  In  one  hand  he  carried  some- 
thing heavy:  with  the  other  he  beckoned. 

'Come  jumpin'!'  he  said  out  loud. 

Mare  went  jumping,  but  her  cramped  legs  threw  her 
down  half  way  to  the  sill;  the  rest  of  the  distance  she 
rolled  and  crawled.  Just  as  she  tumbled  through  the 
door  it  seemed  as  if  the  world  had  come  to  an  end  above 
her;  two  barrels  of  a  shotgun  discharged  into  a  room 
make  a  noise.  Afterwards  all  she  could  hear  in  there 
was  something  twisting  and  bumping  on  the  floor- 
boards. She.  got  up  and  ran. 

Mare's  mother  had  gone  to  pieces;  neighbor  women 
put  her  to  bed  when  Mare  came  home.  They  wanted  to 
put  Mare  to  bed,  but  she  would  not  let  them.  She  sat  on 


the  edge  of  her  bed  in  her  lean-to  bedroom  off  the 
kitchen,  just  as  she  was,  her  hair  down  all  over  her 
shoulders  and  her  shoes  on,  and  stared  away  from  them, 
at  a  place  in  the  wallpaper. 

'Yeh,  I'll  go  myself.  Lea'  me  be!' 

The  women  exchanged  quick  glances,  thinned  their 
lips,  and  left  her  be.  'God  knows,'  was  all  they  would 
answer  to  the  questionings  of  those  that  had  not  gone 
in,  'but  she's  gettin'  herself  to  bed.' 

When  the  doctor  came  though  he  found  her  site tng 
just  as  she  had  been,  still  dressed,  her  hair  down  on  her 
shoulders  and  her  shoes  on. 

'What  d'  y'  want?'  she  muttered  and  stared  at  the 
place  in  the  wallpaper. 

How  could  Doc  Paradise  say,  when  he  did  not  know 
himself? 

'I  didn't  know  if  you  might  be — might  be  feeling  very 
smart,  Mary.' 

'I'm  all  right.  Lea'  me  be.' 

It  was  a  heavy  responsibility.  Doc  shouldered  it.  'No, 
it's  all  right,'  he  said  to  the  men  in  the  road.  Ruby  Her- 
ter  stood  a  little  apart,  chewing  sullenly  and  looking 
another  way.  Doc  raised  his  voice  to  make  certain  it 
carried.  TNbpe,  nothing.' 

Ruby's  ears  got  red,  and  he  clamped  his  jaws.  He  knew 
he  ought  to  go  in  and  see  Mare,  but  he  was  not  going  to 
do  it  while  everybody  hung  around  waiting  to  see  if  he 
would.  A  mule  tied  near  him  reached  out  and  mouthed 
his  sleeve  in  idle  innocence;  he  wheeled  and  banged  a 
fist  against  the  side  of  the  animal's  head. 

'Well,  what  d'  y'  aim  to  do  'bout  it?'  he  challenged  its 
owner. 

He  looked  at  the  sun  then.  It  was  ten  in  the  morning. 
'Hell,  I  got  work!'  he  flared,  and  set  off  down  the  road 
for  home.  Doc  looked  at  Judge  North,  and  the  Judge 
started  after  Ruby.  But  Ruby  shook  his  head  angrily. 
'Lea'  me  be!'  He  went  on,  and  the  Judge  came  back. 

It  got  to  be  eleven  and  then  noon.  People  began  to 
say,  'Like  enough  she'd  be  as  thankful  if  the  whole 
neighborhood  wasn't  camped  here.'  But  none  went 
away. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  they  were  no  bother  to  the  girl. 
She  never  saw  them.  The  only  move  she  made  was  to 
bend  her  ankles  over  and  rest  her  feet  on  edge;  her  shoes 
hurt  terribly  and  her  feet  knew  it,  though  she  did  not. 
She  sat  all  the  while  staring  at  that  one  figure  in  the  wall- 
paper, and  she  never  saw  the  figure. 

Strange  as  the  night  had  be^n,  this  day  was  stranger. 
Fright  and  physical  pain  are  perishable  things  once  they 
are  gone.  But  while  pain  merely  dulls  and  telescopes 
in  memory  and  remains  diluted  pain,  terror  looked  back 
upon  has  nothing  of  terror  left.  A  gambling  chance 
taken,  at  no  matter  what  odds,  and  won  was  a  sure  thing 
since  the  world's  beginning;  perils  come  through  safely 
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were  never  perilous.  But  what  fright  does  do  in  retro- 
spect is  this — it  heightens  each  sensuous  recollection,  like 
a  hard,  clear  lacquer  laid  on  wood,  bringing  out  the  color 
and  grain  of  it  vividly. 

Last  night  Mare  had  lain  stupid  with  fear  on  ground- 
pine  beneath  a  bush,  loud  foot-falls  and  light  whispers 
confused  in  her  ear.  Only  now,  in  her  room,  did  she 
smell  the  groundpine. 

Only  now  did  the  conscious  part  of  her  brain  begin  to 
make  words  of  the  whispering. 

'Amarantha!  she  remembered, ' Amarantha  sweet  and 
fair.'  That  was  as  far  as  she  could  go  for  the  moment, 
except  that  the  rhyme  with  'fair'  was  'hair.'  But  then  a 
puzzle,  held  in  abeyance,  brought  other  words.  She 
wondered  what  'ravel  Ed'  could  mean.  'Most  excellently 
ravelled.'  It  was  left  to  her  mother  to  bring  the  end. 

They  gave  up  trying  to  keep  her  mother  out  at  last. 
The  poor  woman's  prostration  took  the  form  of  fussi- 
ness. 

'Good  gracious,  daughter,  you  look  a  sight.  Them  new 
shoes,  half  ruined;  ain't  your  feet  dead?  And  look  at 
your  hair,  all  tangled  like  a  wild  one!' 

She  got  a  comb. 

'Be  quiet,  daughter;  what's  ailin'  you.  Don't  shake 
your  head!' 

"But  shake  your  head  and  scatter  day!* ' 

'What  you  say,  Amarantha?'  Mrs.  Doggett  held  an 
ear  down. 

'Go  'way!  Lea'  me  be!' 

Her  mother  was  hurt  and  left.  And  Mare  ran,  as  she 
stared  at  the  wallpaper. 

'Christ,  that  my  love  were  in  my  arms  . . .' 

Mare  ran.  She  ran  through  a  wind  white  with  moon- 
light and  wet  with  'the  small  rain.'  And  the  wind  she 
ran  through,  it  ran  through  her,  and  made  her  shiver  as 
she  ran.  And  the  man  beside  her  leaped  high  over  the 
waves  of  the  dead  grasses  and  gathered  the  wind  in  his 
arms,  and  her  hair  was  heavy  and  his  was  tossing,  and  a 
little  fox  ran  before  them  across  the  top  of  the  world. 
And  the  world  spread  down  around  in  waves  of  black 
and  silver,  more  immense  than  she  had  ever  known  the 
world  could  be,  and  more  beautiful. 

'God  Almighty  beautiful,  to  take  your  breath  awayl' 

Mare  wondered,  and  she  was  not  used  to  wondering. 


'Is  it  only  crazy  folks  ever  run  like  that  and  talk  that 
way?' 

She  no  longer  ran;  she  walked;  for  her  breath  was 
gone.  And  there  was  some  other  reason,  some  other  rea- 
son. Oh,  yes,  it  was  because  her  feet  were  hurting  her. 
So,  at  last,  and  roundabout,  her  shoes  had  made  contact 
with  her  brain. 

Bending  over  the  side  of  the  bed,  she  loosened  one  of 
them  mechanically.  She  pulled  it  half  off.  But  then  she 
looked  down  at  it  sharply,  and  she  pulled  it  on  again. 

'Mow  beautiful . . .' 

Color  overspread  her  face  in  a  slow  wave. 

'How  beautiful  are  thy  feet  with  shoes  . .  / 

'Is  it  only  crazy  folks  ever  say  such  things?' 

'O  prince's  daughteri' 

'Or  call  you  that?' 

By  and  by  there  was  a  knock  at  the  door.  It  opened, 
and  Ruby  Herter  came  in. 

'Hello,  Mare  old  girl!'  His  face  was  red.  He  scowled 
and  kicked  at  the  floor.  Td  'a'  been  over  sooner,  except 
we  got  a  mule  down  sick.'  He  looked  at  his  dumb  be- 
trothed. 'Come  on,  cheer  up,  forget  it!  He  won't  scare 
you  no  more,  not  that  boy,  not  what's  left  o'  him. 
What  you  lookin'  at,  sourface?  Ain't  you  glad  to  see 
me?' 

Mare  quit  looking  at  the  wallpaper  and  looked  at  the 
floor. 

Teh,'  she  said. 

'That's  more  like  it,  babe.'  He  came  and  sat  beside 
her;  reached  down  behind  her  and  gave  her  a  spank. 
'Come  on,  give  us  a  kiss,  babe!'  He  wiped  his  mouth 
on  his  jumper  sleeve,  a  good  farmer's  sleeve,  spotted  with 
milking.  He  put  his  hands  on  her ;  he  was  used  to  han- 
dling animals.  'Hey,  you,  warm  up  a  little;  reckon  I'm 
goin'  to  do  all  the  lovin'?' 

'Ruby,  lea'  me  be!' 

'What!' 

She  was  up,  twisting.  He  was  up,  purple. 

'What's  ailin'  of  you,  Mare?  What  you  bawlin'  about?" 

'Nothin' — only  go  'way!' 

She  pushed  him  to  the  door  and  through  it  with  all 
her  strength,  and  closed  it  in  his  face,  and  stood  wath 
her  weight  against  it,  crying,  'Go  'way!  Go  'way!  Lea' 
me  be!' 
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The  Apple  Tree 

John  Galsworthy 
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"The  Apple-tree,  the  singing,  and  the  gold." 

— Murray's  Hipfolytut  of  Emipides. 

n  their  silver-wedding  day  Ashurst  and  his  wife 
were  motoring  along  the  outskirts  of  the  moor, 
intending  to  crown  the  festival  by  stopping  the 
night  at  Torquay,  where  they  had  first  met.  This  was 
the  idea  of  Stella  Ashurst,  whose  character  contained  a 
streak  of  sentiment.  If  she  had  long  lost  the  blue-eyed, 
flower-like  charm,  the  cool  slim  purity  of  face  and  form, 
the  apple-blossom  coloring,  which  had  so  swiftly  and  so 
oddly  affected  Ashurst  twenty-six  years  ago,  she  was  still 
at  forty-three  a  comely  and  faithful  companion,  whose 
cheeks  were  faindy  motded,  and  whose  gray-blue  eyes 
had  acquired  a  certain  fullness. 

It  was  she  who  had  stopped  the  car  where  the  common 
rose  steeply  to  the  left,  and  a  narrow  strip  of  larch  and 
beech,  with  here  and  there  a  pine,  stretched  out  towards 
the  valley  between  the  road  and  the  first  long  high  hill 
of  the  full  moor.  She  was  looking  for  a  place  where  they 
might  lunch,  for  Ashurst  never  looked  for  anything;  and 
this,  between  the  golden  furze  and  the  feathery  green 
larches  smelling  of  lemons  in  the  last  sun  of  April — this, 
with  a  view  into  the  deep  valley  and  up  to  the  long  moor 
heights,  seemed  fitting  to  the  decisive  nature  of  one  who 
sketched  in  water-colors,  and  loved  romantic  spots. 
Grasping  her  paint  box,  she  got  out. 

"Won't  this  do,  Frank?" 

Ashurst,  rather  like  a  bearded  Schiller,  gray  in- the 
wings,  tall,  long-legged,  with  large  remote  gray  eyes 
which  sometimes  filled  with  meaning  and  became  al- 
most beautiful,  with  nose  a  little  to  one  side,  and  bearded 
lips  just  open — Ashurst,  forty-eight,  and  silent,  grasped 
the  luncheon  basket,  and  got  out  too. 

"Oh!  Look,  Frank!  A  grave!" 

By  the  side  of  the  road,  where  the  track  from  the  top 
of  the  common  crossed  it  at  right  angles  and  ran  through 
a  gate  past  the  narrow  wood,  was  a  thin  mound  of  turf, 
six  feet  by  one,  with  a  moorstone  to  the  west,  and  on  it 
some  one  had  thrown  a  blackthorn  spray  and  a  handful 
of  bluebells.  Ashurst  looked*  and  the  poet  in  him  moved. 
At  cross-roads — a  suicide's  grave!  Poor  mortals  with  their 
superstitions!  Whoever  lay  there,  though,  had  the  best  of 
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it,  no  clammy  scpulcher  among  other  hideous  graves 
carved  with  futilities — just  a  rough  stone,  the  wide  sky, 
and  wayside  blessings!  And,  without  comment,  for  he 
had  learned  not  to  be  a  philosopher  in  the  bosom  of  his 
family,  he  strode  away  up  on  to  the  common,  dropped 
the  luncheon  basket  under  a  wall,  spread  a  rug  for  his 
wife  to  sit  on — she  would  turn  up  from  her  sketching 
when  she  was  hungry — and  took  from  his  pocket  Mur- 
ray's translation  of  the  "Hippolytus."  He  had  soon  fin- 
ished reading  of  "The  Cyprian"  and  her  revenge,  and 
looked  at  the  sky  instead.  And  watching  the  white  clouds 
so  bright  against  the  intense  blue,  Ashurst,  on  his  silver- 
wedding  day,  longed  for — he  knew  not  what.  Malad- 
justed to  life — man's  organism!  One's  mode  of  life  might 
be  high  and  scrupulous,  but  there  was  always  an  under- 
current of  greediness,  a  hankering,  and  sense  of  waste. 
Did  women  have  it  too?  Who  could  tell  ?  And  yet,  men 
who  gave  vent  to  dieir  appetites  for  novelty,  their  riotous 
longings  for  new  adventures,  new  risks,  new  pleasures, 
these  suffered,  no  doubt,  from  die  reverse  side  of  starva- 
tion, from  surfeit.  No  getting  out  of  it — a  maladjusted 
animal,  civilized  man!  There  could  be  no  garden  of  his 
choosing,  of  "the  Apple-tree,  the  singing,  and  the  gold," 
in  the  words  of  that  lovely  Greek  chorus,  no  achievable 
elysium  in  life,  or  lasting  haven  of  happiness  for  any  man 
with  a  sense  of  beauty — nothing  which  could  compare 
with  the  captured  loveliness  in  a  work  of  art,  set  down 
forever,  so  that  to  look  on  it  or  read  was  always  to  have 
the  same  precious  sense  of  exaltation  and  restful  in- 
ebriety. Life  no  doubt  had  moments  with  that  quality  of 
beauty,  of  unbidden  flying  rapture,  but  the  trouble  was, 
they  lasted  no  longer  than  the  span  of  a  cloud's  flight 
over  the  sun;  impossible  to  keep  them  with  you,  as  Art 
caught  beauty  and  held  it  fast.  They  were  fleeting  as  one 
of  the  glimmering  or  golden  visions  one  had  of  the  soul 
in  nature,  glimpses  of  its  remote  and  brooding  spirit. 
Here,  with  the  sun  hot  on  his  face,  a  cuckoo  calling  from 
a  thorn  tree,  and  in  the  air  the  honey  savor  of  gorse— 
here  among  the  little  fronds  of  the  young  fern,  the  starry 
blackthorn,  while  the  bright  clouds  drifted  by  high  above 
the  hills  and  dreamy  valleys— here  and  now  was  such  a 
glimpse.  But  in  a  moment  it  would  pass— as  the  face  of 
Pan,  which  looks  round  the  corner  of  a  rock,  vanishes  at 
your  stare.  And  suddenly  he  sat  up.  Surely  there  was 
something  familiar  about  this  view,  this  bit  of  common 
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that  ribbon  of  road,  the  old  wall  behind  him.  While  they 
were  driving  he  bad  not  been  talcing  notice — never  did; 
thinking  of  far  things  or  of  nothing — but  now  he  saw! 
Twenty-six  years  ago,  just  at  this  time  of  year,  from  the 
farmhouse  within  half  a  mile  of  this  very  spot  he  had 
started  for  that  day  in  Torquay  whence  it  might  be  said 
he  had  never  returned.  And  a  sudden  ache  beset  his 
heart;  he  had  stumbled  on  just  one  of  those  past  moments 
in  his  life,  whose  beauty  and  rapture  he  had  failed  to 
arrest,  whose  wings  had  fluttered  away  into  the  un- 
known; he  had  stumbled  on  a  buried  memory,  a  wild 
sweet  time,  swiftly  choked  and  ended.  And,  turning  on 
his  face,  he  rested  his  chin  on  his  hands,  and  stared  at  the 
short  grass  where  the  little  blue  milk-wort  was  grow- 
ing. .  .  . 
And  this  is  what  he  remembered. 


On  the  first  of  May,  after  their  last  year  together  at 
college,  Frank  Ashurst  and  his  friend  Robert  Garton 
were  on  a  tramp.  They  had  walked  that  day  from  Brent, 
intending  to  make  Chagford,  but  Ashurst's  football  knee 
had  given  out,  and  according  to  their  map  they  had  still 
some  seven  miles  to  go.  They  were  sitting  on  a  bank  be- 
side the  road,  where  a  track  crossed  alongside  a  wood, 
resting  the  knee  and  talking  of  the  universe,  as  young 
men  will.  Both  were  over  six  feet,  and  thin  as  rails; 
Ashurst  pale,  idealistic,  full  of  absence;  Garten  queer, 
round-the-corner,  knotted,  curly,  like  some  primeval 
beast.  Both  had  a  literary  bent;  neither  wore  a  hat. 
Ashurst's  hair  was  smooth,  pale,  wavy,  and  had  a  way 
of  rising  on  either  side  of  his  brow,  as  if  always  being 
flung  back;  Carton's  was  a  kind  of  dark  unfathomed 
mop.  They  had  not  met  a  soul  for  miles. 

"My  dear  fellow,"  Garton  was  saying,  "pity's  only  an 
effect  of  self -consciousness;  it's  a  disease  of  the  last  five 
thousand  years.  The  world  was  happier  without." 

Ashhurst,  following  the  clouds  with  his  eyes,  an- 
swered : 

"It's  the  pearl  in  the  oyster,  anyway." 

"My  dear  chap,  all  our  modern  unhappiness  comes 
from  pity.  Look  at  animals,  and  Red  Indians,  limited  to 
feeling  their  own  occasional  misfortunes;  then  look  at 
ourselves — never  free  from  feeling  the  toothaches  of 
others.  Let's  get  back  to  feeling  for  nobody,  and  have  a 
better  time/' 

"You'll  never  practice  that." 

Garton  pensively  stirred  the  hotch-potch  of  his  hair. 

"To  attain  full  growth,  one  mustn't  be  squeamish.  To 
starve  oneself  cmotionally's  a  mistake.  All  emotion  is  to 
the  good — enriches  life." 

"Yes,  and  when  it  runs  up  against  chivalry?" 

"Ah!  That's  so  English!  If  you  speak  of  emotion  the 
English  always  think  you  want  something  physical,  and 


are  shocked.  They're  afraid  of  passion,  but  not  of  lust — 
oh,  no! — so  long  as  they  can  keep  it  secret." 

Ashurst  did  not  answer;  he  had  plucked  a  blue 
floweret,  and  was  twiddling  it  against  the  sky.  A  cuckoo 
began  calling  from  a  thorn  tree.  The  sky,  the  flowers, 
the  songs  of  birds!  Robert  was  talking  through  his  hat! 
And  he  said: 

"Well,  let's  go  on,  and  find  some  farm  where  we  can 
put  up."  In  uttering  those  words,  he  was  conscious  of  a 
girl  coming  down  from  the  common  just  above  them. 
She  was  outlined  against  the  sky,  carrying  a  basket,  and 
you  could  see  that  sky  through  the  crook  of  her  arm. 
And  Ashurst,  who  saw  beauty  without  wondering  how 
it  could  advantage  him,  thought:  'How  pretty!'  The 
wind,  blowing  her  dark  frieze  skirt  against  her  legs, 
lifted  her  battered  peacock  tam-o'-shanter;  her  grayish 
blouse  was  worn  and  old,  her  shoes  were  split,  her  little 
hands  rough  and  red,  her  neck  browned.  Her  dark  hair 
waved  untidy  across  her  broad  forehead,  her  face  was 
short,  her  upper  lip  short,  showing  a  glint  of  teeth,  her 
brows  were  straight  and  dark,  her  lashes  long  and  dark, 
her  nose  straight;  but  her  gray  eyes  were  the  wonder — 
dewy  as  if  opened  for  the  first  time  that  day.  She  looked 
at  Ashurst — perhaps  he  struck  her  as  strange,  limping 
along  without  a  hat,  with  his  large  eyes  on  her,  and  his 
hair  flung  back.  He  could  not  take  off  what  was  not  on 
his  head,  but  put  up  his  hand  in  a  salute,  and  said: 

"Can  you  tell  us  if  there's  a  farm  near  here  where  we 
could  stay  the  night?  I've  gone  lame." 

"There's  only  our  farm  near,  sir."  She  spoke  without 
shyness,  in  a  pretty,  soft,  crisp  voice. 

"And  where  is  that?" 

"Down  here,  sir." 

"Would  you  put  us  up?" 

"Oh!  I  think  we  would." 

"Will  you  show  us  the  way?" 

"Yes,  sir." 

He  limped  on,  silent,  and  Garton  took  up  the  cate- 
chism. 

"Are  you  a  Devonshire  girl?" 

"No,  sir." 

"What  then?" 

"From  Wales."   ' 

"Ah!  I  thought  you  were  a  Celt;  so  it's  not  your 
farm?" 

"My  aunt's,  sir." 

"And  your  uncle's?" 

"He  is  dead." 

"Who farms  it,  then?". 

"My  aunt,  and  my  three  cousins." 

"But  your  uncle  was  a  Devonshire  man?" 

"Yes,  sir." 

"Have  you  lived  here  long?" 

"Seven  years." 

"And  how  d'you  like  it  after  Wales?" 
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"I  don't  know,  sir." 

"I  suppose  you  don't  remember?" 

"Oh,  yes!  But  it  is  different." 

"I  believe  you!" 

Ashurst  broke  in  suddenly: 

"How  old  are  you?" 

"Seventeen,  sir." 

"And  what's  your  name?" 

"Megan  David." 

"This  is  Robert  Garton,  and  I  am  Frank  Ashurst.  We 
wanted  to  get  on  to  Chagford." 

"It  is  a  pity  your  leg  is  hurting  you." 

Ashurst  smiled,  and  when  he  smiled  his  face  was 
rather  beautiful. 

Descending  past  the  narrow  wood,  they  came  on  the 
farm  suddenly — a  long,  low,  stone-built  dwelling  with 
casement  windows,  in  a  farmyard  where  pigs  and  fowls 
and  an  old  mare  were  straying.  A  short  steep-up  grass 
hill  behind  was  crowned  with  a  few  Scotch  firs,  and  in 
front,  an  old  orchard  of  apple-trees,  just  breaking  into 
flower,  stretched  down  to  a  stream  and  a  long  wild 
meadow.  A  little  boy  with  oblique  dark  eyes  was  shep- 
herding a  pig,  and  by  the  house  door  stood  a  woman, 
who  came  towards  them.  The  girl  said: 

"It  is  Mrs.  Narracombe,  my  aunt." 

"Mrs.  Narracombe,  my  aunt,"  had  a  quick,  dark  eye, 
like  a  mother  wild-duck's,  and  something  of  the  same 
snaky  turn  about  her  neck. 

"We  met  your  niece  on  the  road,"  said  Ashurst;  "she 
thought  you  might  perhaps  put  us  up  for  the  night." 

Mrs.  Narracombe,  taking  them  in  from  head  to  heel, 
answered : 

"Well,  I  can,  if  you  don't  mind  one  room.  Megan,  get 
the  spare  room  ready,  and  a  bowl  of  cream.  You'll  be 
wanting  tea,  I  suppose." 

Passing  through  a  sort  of  porch  made  by  two  yew  trees 
and  some  flowering-currant  bushes,  the  girl  disappeared 
into  the  house,  her  peacock  tam-o'-shanter  bright  athwart 
that  rosy-pink  and  the  dark  green  of  the  yews. 

"Will  you  come  into  the  parlor  and  rest  your  leg? 
You'll  be  from  college,  perhaps?" 

"We  were,  but  we've  gone  down  now." 

Mrs.  Narracombe  nodded  sagely. 

The  parlor,  brick-floored,  with  bare  table  and  shiny 
chairs  and  sofa  stuffed  with  horsehair,  seemed  never  to 
have  been  used,  it  was  so  terribly  clean.  Ashurst  sat  down 
at  once  on  the  sofa,  holding  his  lame  knee  between  his 
hands,  and  Mrs.  Narracombe  gazed  at  him.  He  was  the 
only  son  of  a  late  professor  of  chemistry,  but  people  found 
a  certain  lordliness  in  one  who  was  often  so  sublimely 
unconscious  of  them. 

"Is  there  a  stream  where  we  could  bathe?" 

"There's  the  strame  at  the  bottom  of  the  orchard,  but 
sittin'  down  you'll  not  be  covered!" 

"How  deep?" 


"Well,  'tis  about  a  foot  and  a  half,  maybe." 

"Oh!  That'll  do  fine.  Which  way?" 

"Down  the  lane,  through  the  second  gate  on  the  right, 
an'  the  pool's  by  the  big  apple-tree  that  stands  by  itself. 
There's  trout  there,  if  you  can  tickle  them." 

"They're  more  likely  to  tickle  us!" 

Mrs.  Narracombe  smiled.  "There'll  be  the  tea  ready 
when  you  come  back." 

The  pool,  formed  by  the  damming  of  a  rock,  had  a 
sandy  bottom;  and  the  big  apple-tree,  lowest  in  the 
orchard,  grew  so  close  that  its  boughs  almost  overhung 
the  water;  it  was  in  leaf,  and  all  but  in  flower — its  crim- 
son buds  just  bursting.  There  was  not  room  for  more 
than  one  at  a  time  in  that  narrow  bath,  and  Ashurst 
waited  his  turn,  rubbing  his  knee  and  gazing  at  the  wild 
meadow,  all  rocks  and  thorn  trees  and  field  flowers,  with 
a  grove  of  beeches  beyond,  raised  up  on  a  flat  mound. 
Every  bough  was  swinging  in  the  wind,  every  spring  bird 
calling,  and  a  slanting  sunlight  dappled  the  grass.  He 
thought  of  Theocritus,  and  the  river  Cherwell,  of  the 
moon,  and  the  maiden  with  the  dewy  eyes;  of  so  many 
things  that  he  seemed  to  think  of  nothing;  and  he  felt 
absurdly  happy. 

II 

During  a  late  and  sumptuous  tea  with  eggs  to  it, 
cream  and  jam,  and  thin,  fresh  cakes  touched  with  saf- 
fron, Garton  descanted  on  the  Celts.  It  was  about  the 
period  of  the  Celtic  awakening,  and  the  discovery  that 
there  was  Celtic  blood  about  this  family  had  excited  one 
who  believed  that  he  was  a  Celt  himself.  Sprawling  on  a 
horsehair  chair,  with  a  hand-made  cigarette  dribbling 
from  the  corner  of  his  curly  lips,  he  had  been  plunging 
his  cold  pin-points  of  eyes  into  Ashurst's  and  praising 
the  refinement  of  the  Welsh.  To  come  out  of  Wales  into 
England  was  like  the  change  from  china  to  earthenware! 
Frank,  as  a  d d  Englishman,  had  not  of  course  per- 
ceived the  exquisite  refinement  and  emotional  capacity 
of  that  Welsh  girl!  And,  delicately  stirring  in  the  dark 
mat  of  his  still  wet  hair,  he  explained  how  exactly  she 
illustrated  the  writings  of  the  Welsh  bard  Morgan-ap- 
Something  in  the  twelfth  century. 

Ashurst,  full  length  on  the  horsehair  sofa,  and  jutting 
far  beyond  its  end,  smoked  a  deeply-colored  pipe,  and 
did  not  listen,  thinking  of  the  girl's  face  when  she 
brought  in  a  relay  of  cakes.  It  had  been  exactly  like  look- 
ing at  a  flower,  or  some  other  pretty  sight  in  Nature — till, 
with  a  funny  little  shiver,  she  had  lowered  her  glance  and 
gone  out,  quiet  as  a  mouse. 

"Let's  go  fo  the  kitchen,"  said  Garten,  "and  see  some 
more  of  her." 

The  kitchen  was  a  white-washed  room  with  rafters,  to 
which  were  attached  smoked  hams;  there  were  flower- 
pots on  the  window-siii,  and  guns  hanging  on  nails, 
queer  mugs,  china  and  pewter,  and  portraits  of  Queen 
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Victoria.  A  long,  narrow  table  of  plain  wood  was  set 
with  bowls  and  spoons,  under  a  string  of  high-hung 
onions;  two  sheep-dogs  and  three  cats  lay  here  and  there. 
On  one  side  of  the  recessed  fireplace  sat  two  small  boys, 
.idle,  and  good  as  gold;  on  the  other  sat  a  stout,  light- 
eyed,  red-faced  youth  with  hair  and  lashes  the  color  of 
the  tow  he  was  running  through  the  barrel  of  a  gun;  be- 
tween them  Mrs.  Narracombe  dreamily  stirred  some 
savory-scented  stew  in  a  large  pot.  Two  other  youths, 
oblique-eyed,  dark-haired,  rather  sly-faced,  like  the  two 
little  boys,  were  talking  together  and  lolling  against  the 
wall;  and  a  short,  elderly  clean-shaven  man  in  corduroys, 
seated  in  the  window,  was  conning  a  battered  journal. 
The  girl  Megan  seemed  the  only  active  creature — draw- 
ing cider  and  passing  with  the  jugs  from  cask  to  table. 
Seeing  them  thus  about  to  eat,  Garton  said: 

"Ah!  If  you'll  let  us,  we'll  come  back  when  supper's 
over,"  and  without  waiting  for  an  answer  they  withdrew 
again  to  the  parlor.  But  the  color  in  the  kitchen,  the 
warmth,  the  scents,  and  all  those  faces,  heightened  the 
bleakness  of  their  shiny  room,  and  they  resumed  their 
seats  moodily. 

"Regular  gypsy  type,  tfiose  boys.  There  was  only  one 
Saxon — the  fellow  cleaning  the  gun.  That  girl  is  a  very 
subtle  study  psychologically." 

Ashurst's  lips  twitched.  Garton  seemed  to  him  an  ass 
just  then.  Subde  study  I  She  was  a  wild  flower.  A 
creature  it  did  you  good  to  look  at.  Study! 

Garton  went  ont 

"Emotionally  she  would  be  wonderful.  She  wants 
awakening." 

"Are  you  going  to  awaken  her?" 

Garton  looked  at  him  and  smiled.  "How  coarse  and 
English  you  are!"  that  curly  smile  seemed  saying. 

And  Ashurst  puffed  his  pipe.  Awaken  heri  This  fool 
had  the  best  opinion  of  himself!  He  threw  up  the  win- 
dow and  leaned  out.  Dusk  had  gathered  thick.  The  farm 
buildings  and  the  wheel-house  were  all  dim  and  bluish, 
the  apple-trees  but  a  blurred  wilderness;  the  air  smelled 
of  wood  smoke  from  the  kitchen  fire.  One  bird  going  to 
bed  later  than  the  others  was  uttering  a  half-hearted 
twitter,  as  though  surprised  at  the  darkness.  From  the 
stable  came  the  snufHe  and  stamp  of  a  feeding  horse.  And 
away  over  there  was  the  loom  of  the  moor,  and  away  and 
away  the  shy  stars  which  had  not  as  yet  full  light,  prick- 
ing white  through  the  deep  blue  heavens.  A  quavering 
owl  hooted.  Ashurst  drew  a  deep  breath.  What  a  night 
to  wander  out  in!  A  padding  of  unshod  hoofs  came  up 
the  lane,  and  three  dim,  dark  shapes  passed — ponies  on 
an  evening  march.  Their  heads,  black  and  fuzzy,  showed 
above  the  gate.  At  the  tap  of  his  pipe,  and  a  shower  of 
little  sparks,  they  shied  round  and  scampered.  A  bat 
went  fluttering  past,  uttering  its  almost  inaudible  "chip, 
chip."  Ashurst  held  out  his  hand;  on  the  upturned  palm 
he  could  feel  the  dew.  Suddenly  from  overhead  he  heard 


little  burring  boys'  voices,  little  thumps  of  boots  tiirown 
down,  and  another  voice,  crisp  and  soft — the  girl's  put- 
ting them  to  bed,  no  doubt;  and  nine  clear  words;  "No, 
Rick,  you  can't  have  die  cat  in  bed";  then  came  a  skir- 
mish of  giggles  and  gurgles,  a  soft- slap,  a  laugh  so  low 
and  pretty  that  it  made  him  shiver  a  little.  A  blowing 
sound,  and  the  glim  of  the  candle  which  was  lingering 
the  dusk  above,  went  out;  silence  reigned.  Ashurst  with- 
drew into  the  room  and  sat  down;  his  knee  pained  him, 
and  his  soul  felt  gloomy. 
"You  go  to  the  kitchen,"  he  said;  "I'm  going  to  bed." 

Ill 

For  Ashurst  the  wheel  of  slumber  was  wont  to  turn 
noiseless  and  slick  and  swift,  but  though  he  seemed  sunk 
in  sleep  when  his  companion  came  up,  he  was  really  wide 
awake;  and  long  after  Garton,  smothered  in  the  other 
bed  of  that  low-roofed  room,  was  worshiping  darkness 
with  his  upturned  nose,  he  heard  the  owls.  Barring  the 
discomfort  of  his  knee,  it  was  not  unpleasant — the  cares 
of  life  did  not  loom  large  in  night  watches  for  this  young 
man.  In  fact  he  had  none;  just  enrolled  a  barrister,  with 
literary  aspirations,  the  world  before  him,  no  father  or 
mother,  and  four  hundred  a  year  of  his  own.  Did  it  mat- 
ter where  he  went,  what  he  did,  or  when  he  did  it?  His 
bed,  too,  was  hard,  and  this  preserved  him  from  fever. 
He  lay,  sniffing  the  scent  of  the  night  which  drifted  into 
the  low  room  through  the  open  casement  close  to  his 
head.  Except  for  a  definite  irritation  with  his  friend, 
natural  when  you  have  tramped  with  a  man  for  three 
days,  Ashurst's  memories  and  visions  that  sleepless  night 
were  kindly  and  wistful  and  exciting.  One  vision,  spe- 
cially clear  and  unreasonable,  for  he  had  not  even  been 
conscious  of  noting  it,  was  the  face  of  the  youth  cleaning 
the  gun;  its  intent,  stolid,  yet  starded  uplook  at  the 
kitchen  doorway,  quickly  shifted  to  the  girl  carrying  the 
cider  jug.  This  red,  blue-eyed,  light-lashed,  tow-haired 
face  stuck  as  firmly  in  his  memory  as  the  girl's  own  face, 
so  dewy  and  simple.  But  at  last,  in  the  square  of  dark- 
ness through  the  uncurtained  casement,  he  saw  day  com- 
ing, and  heard  one  hoarse  and  sleepy  caw.  Then  fol- 
lowed silence,  dead  as  ever,  till  the  song  of  a  blackbird, 
not  properly  awake,  adventured  into  the  hush.  And, 
from  staring  at  the  framed  brightening  light,  Ashurst 
fell  asleep. 

Next  day  his  knee  was  badly  swollen;  the  walking  tour 
was  obviously  over.  Garton,  due  back  in  London  on  the 
morrow,  departed  at  midday  with  an  ironical  smile 
which  left  a  scar  of  irritation — healed  the  moment  his 
loping  figure  vanished  round  the  corner  of  the  steep  lane. 
All  day  Ashurst  rested  his  knee,  in  a  green-painted 
wooden  chair  on  the  patch  of  grass  by  the  yew-tree 
porch,  where  the  sunlight  distilled  the  scent  of  stocks 
and  gilly-flowers,  and  a  ghost  of  scent  from  the  flower- 
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ing-currant  bushes.  Beatifkally,  he  smoked,  dreamed, 
watched. 

A  farm  in  spring  is  all  birth — young  things  coming 
out  of  bud  and  shell,  and  human  beings  watching  over 
the  process  with  faint  excitement  feeding  and  tending 
what  has  been  born.  So  still  the  young  man  sat,  that  a 
mother-goose,  with  stately  cross-footed  waddle,  brought 
her  six  yellow-necked  gray-backed  goslings  to  strop  their 
little  beaks  against  the  grass  blades  at  his  feet.  Now  and 
again  Mrs.  Narracombe  or  the  girl  Megan  would  come 
and  ask  if  he  wanted  anything,  and  he  would  smile  and 
say :  "Nothing,  thanks.  It's  splendid  here."  Towards  tea- 
time  they  came  out  together,  bearing  a  long  poultice  of 
some  dark  stuff  in  a  bowl,  and  after  a  long  and  solemn 
scrutiny  of  his  swollen  knee,  bound  it  on.  When  they 
were  gone,  he  thought  of  the  girl's  soft  "Oh!" — of  her 
pitying  eyes,  and  the  Jitde  wrinkle  in  her  brow.  And 
again  he  felt  that,  unreasoning  irritation  against  his  de- 
parted friend,  who  had  talked  such  rot  about  her.  When 
she  brought  out  his  tea,  he  said: 

"How  did  you  like  my  friend,  Megan  ?" 

She  forced  down  her  upper  lip,  as  if  afraid  that  to 
smile  was  not  polite.  "He  was  a  funny  gendeman;  he 
made  us  laugh.  I  think  he  is  very  clever." 

"What  did  he  say  to  make  you  laugh  ?" 

"He  said  I  was  a  daughter  of  the  bards.  What  are 
they?" 

"Welsh  poets,  who  lived  hundreds  of  years  ago." 

"Why  am  I  their  daughter,  please?" 

"He  meant  that  you  were  the  sort  of  girl  they  sang 
about." 

She  wrinkled  her  brows.  "I  think  he  likes  to  joke. 
Ami?" 

"Would  you  believe  me,  if  I  told  you?" 

"Oh,  yes." 

"Well,  I  think  he  was  right." 

She  smiled. 

And  Ashurst  thought:  "You  are  a  pretty  thing!" 

"He  said,  too,  that  Joe  was  a  Saxon  type.  What  would 
that  be?" 

"Which  is  Joe?  With  the  blue  eyes  and  red  face?" 

"Yes.  My  uncle's  nephew." 

"Not  your  cousin,  then?" 

"No." 

"Well,  he  meant  that  Joe  was  like  the  men  who  came 
over  to  England  about  fourteen  hundred  years  ago,  and 
conquered  it." 

"Oh!  I  know  about  them;  but  is  he?" 

"Garton's  crazy  about  that  sort  of  thing;  but  I  must 
sav  Jne  does  look  a  bit  Early  Saxon." 

"Yes." 

That  "yes"  tickled  Ashurst.  It  was  so  crisp  and  grace- 
ful, so  conclusive,  and  politely  acquiescent  in  what  was 
evidendy  Greek  to  her. 

"He  said  that  ail  the  other  boys  were  regular  gypsies 


He  should  not  have  said  that.  My  aunt  laughed,  but  she 
didn't  like  it,  of  course,  and  my  cousins  were  angry. 
Uncle  was  a  farmer — farmers  are  not  gypsies.  It  is  wrong 
to  hurt  people." 

Ashurst  wanted  to  take  her  hand  and  give  it  a  squeeze, 
but  he  only  answered: 

"Quite  right,  Megan.  By  the  way,  I  heard  you  putting 
the  little  ones  to  bed  last  night." 

She  flushed  a  little.  "Please  to  drink  your  tea — it  is  get- 
ting cold.  Shall  I  get  you  some  fresh?" 

"Do  you  ever  have  time  to  do  anything  for  yourself?" 

"Oh,  yes." 

"I've  been  watching,  but  I  haven't  seen  it  yet." 

She  wrinkled  her  brows  in  a  puzzled  frown,  and  her 
color  deepened. 

When  she  was  gone,  Ashurst  thought :  "Did  she  think 
I  was  chaffing  her?  I  wouldn't  for  the  world!"  He  was 
at  that  age  when  to  some  men  "Beauty's  a  flower,"  as  the 
poet  says,  and  inspires  in  them  the  thoughts  of  chivalry. 
Never  very  conscious  of  his  surroundings,  it  was  some 
time  before  he  was  aware  that  the  youth  whom  Garton 
had  called  "a  Saxon  type"  was  standing  outside  the 
stable  door;  and  a  fine  bit  of  color  he  made  in  his  soiled 
brown  velvetcords,  muddy  gaiters,  and  blue  shirt;  red- 
armed,  red-faced,  the  sun  turning  his  hair  from  tow  to 
flax;  immovably  stolid,  persistent,  unsmiling  he  stood. 
Then,  seeing  Ashurst  looking  at  him,  he  crossed  die 
yard  at  that  gait  of  the  young  countryman  always 
ashamed  not  to  be  slow  and  heavy-dwelling  on  each 
leg,  and  disappeared  round  the  end  of  the  house  towards 
the  kitchen  entrance.  A  chill  came  over  Ashurst's  mood. 
Clods!  With  all  the  good  will  in  the  world,  how  im- 
possible to  get  on  terms  with  them!  And  yet — see  that 
girl!  Her  shoes  were  split,  her  hands  rough;  but — what 
was  it?  Was  it  really  her  Celtic  blood,  as  Garton 
had  said? — she  was  a  lady  born,  a  jewel,  though 
probably  she  could  do  no  more  than  just  read  and 
write! 

The  elderly,  clean-shaven  man  he  had  seen  last  night 
in  the  kitchen  had  come  into  the  yard  with  a  dog,  driv- 
ing the  cows  to  their  milking.  Ashurst  saw  that  he  was 
lame. 

"You've  got  some  good  ones  there!" 

The  lame  man's  face  brightened.  He  had  the  upward 
look  in  his  eyes  which  prolonged  suffering  often  brings. 

"Yeas;  they'm  praaper  buries;  gude  milkers  tu." 

"I  bet  thqr  are." 

"  'Ope  as  yure  leg's  better,  zurr." 

"Thank  you,  it's  getting  on." 

The  lame  man  touched  his  own:  "I  know  what  'tes, 
meself ;  'tes  a  main  worritin'  thing,  the  knee.  I've  a  'ad 
mine  bad  this  ten  year." 

Ashurst  made  the  sound  of  sympathy  which  comes  so 
readily  from  those  who  have  an  independent  income, 
and  the  lame  man  smiled  again. 
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"Mustn't  complain,  though — they  mighty  near  'ad  it 
off." 

"Ho!" 

"Yeas;  an'  compared  with  what  'twas,  'tis  almost  so 
gude  as  nu." 

"They've  put  a  bandage  of  splendid  stuff  on  mine."  , 

"The  maid  she  picks  et.  She'm  a  gude  maid  wi'  the 
flowers.  There's  folks  zeem  to  know  the  healin*  in 
things.  My  mother  was  a  rare  one  for  that.  'Ope  as 
yu'll  zune  be  better,  zurr.  Goo  ahn,  therr!" 

Ashurst  smiled.  "Wi'  the  flowers!"  A  flower  herself. 

That  evening,  after  his  supper  of  cold  duck,  junket, 
and  cider,  the  girl  came  in. 

"Please,  auntie  says — will  you  try  a  piece  of  our  May- 
day cake?" 

"If  I  may  come  to  the  kitchen  for  it." 

"Oh,  yes!  You'll  be  missing  your  friend." 

"Not  I.  But  are  you  sure  no  one  minds?" 

"Who  would  mind  ?  We  shall  be  very  pleased." 

Ashurst  rose  too  suddenly  for  his  stiff  knee,  staggered 
and  subsided.  The  girl  gave  a  litde  gasp,  and  held  out 
her  hands.  Ashurst  took  them,  small,  rough,  brown; 
checked  his  impulse  to  put  them  to  his  lips,  and  let  her 
pull  him  up.  She  came  close  beside  him,  offering  her 
shoulder.  And  leaning  on  her  he  walked  across  the 
room.  That  shoulder  seemed  quite  the  pleasantest  thing 
he  had  ever  touched.  But  he  had  presence  of  mind 
enough  to  catch  his  stick  out  of  the  rack,  and  withdraw 
his  hand  before  arriving  at  the  kitchen. 

That  night  he  slept  like  a  top,  and  woke  with  his  knee 
of  almost  normal  size.  He  again  spent  the  morning  in 
his  chair  on  the  grass  patch,  scribbling  down  verses ;  but 
in  the  afternoon  he  wandered  about  with  the  two  little 
boys  Nick  and  Rick.  It  was  Saturday,  so  they  were  early 
home  from  school ;  quick,  shy,  dark  little  rascals  of  seven 
and  six,  soon  talkative,  for  Ashurst  had  a  way  with  chil- 
dren. By  four  o'clock  they  had  shown  him  all  their 
methods  of  destroying  life,  except  the  tickling  of  trout; 
and  with  breeches  tucked  up,  lay  on  their  stomachs  over 
die  trout  stream,  pretending  they  had  this  accomplish- 
ment also.  They  tickled  nothing,  of  course,  for  their 
giggling  and  shouting  scared  every  spotted  thing  away. 
Ashurst,  on  a  rock  at  the  edge  of  the  beech  clump, 
watched  them,  and  listened  to  the  cuckoos,  till  Nick,  die 
elder  and  less  persevering,  came  up  and  stood  beside 
him. 

"The  gypsy  bogle  zets  on  that  stone,"  he  said. 

"What  gypsy  bogle?" 

"Dunno;  never  zeen  'e.  Megan  zays  'e  zets  there;  an' 
old  Jim  zeed  'e  once.  'E  was  zettin'  there  naight  afore 
our  pony  kicked-in  father's  'ead.  'E  plays  the  viddle." 

"What  tune  does  he  play?" 

"Dunno." 

"What's  he  like?" 

"  'E's  black.  Old  Jim  zays  'e's  all  over  'air.  'E's  a 


praaper  bogle.  'E  don'  come  only  at  naight."  The  litde 
boy's  oblique  dark  eyes  slid  round.  "D'yu  think  'e  might 
want  to  take  me  away?  Megan's  feared  of  "e." 

"Has  she  seen  him?" 

"No.  She's  not  afeared  o'  yu." 

"I  should  think  not.  Why  should  she  be?" 

"She  zays  a  prayer  for  yu." 

"How  do  you  know  that,  you  litde  rascal?" 

"When  I  was  asleep,  she  said:  'God  bless  us  all,  an' 
Mr.  Ashes.'  I  'eard  'er  whisperin'." 

"You're  a  litde  ruffian  to  tell  what  you  hear  when 
you're  not  meant  to  hear  it!" 

The  litde  boy  was  silent.  Then  he  said  aggressively: 

"I  can  skin  rabbets.  Megan,  she  can't  bear  skinnin' 
'em.  I  like  blood." 

"Oh!  you  do;  you  litde  monster!" 

"What's  that?" 

"A  creature  that  likes  hurting  others." 

The  litde  boy  scowled.  "They'm  only  dead  rabbets, 
what  us  eats." 

"Quite  right,  Nick.  I  beg  your  pardon." 

"I  can  skin  frogs,  tu." 

But  Ashurst  had  become  absent.  "God  bless  us  all, 
and  Mr.  Ashes!"  And  puzzled  by  that  sudden  inacces- 
sibility, Nick  ran  back  to  the  stream  where  the  giggling 
and  shouts  again  uprose  at  once. 

When  Megan  brought  his  tea,  he  said : 

"What's  the  gypsy  bogle,  Megan?" 

She  looked  up,  startled. 

"He  brings  bad  things." 

"Surely  you  don't  believe  in  ghosts?" 

"I  hope  I  will  never  see  him." 

"Of  course  you  won't.  There  aren't  such  things.  What 
old  Jim  saw  was  a  pony." 

"No!  There  are  bogles  in  the  rocks;  they  are  the  men 
who  lived  long  ago." 

"They  aren't  gypsies,  anyway;  those  old  men  were 
dead  long  before  gypsies  came." 

She  said  simply:  "They  are  all  bad." 

"Why?  If  there  are  any,  they're  only  wild,  like  the 
rabbits.  The  flowers  aren't  bad  for  being  wild ;  the  thorn 
trees  were  never  planted — and  you  don't  mind  them.  I 
shall  go  down  at  night  and  look  for  your  bogle,  and  have 
a  talk  with  him." 

"Oh,  no!  Oh,  no!" 

"Oh,  yes!  I  shall  go  and  sit  on  his  rock." 

She  clasped  her  hands  together:  "Oh,  please!" 

"Why!  What  does  it  matter  if  anything  happens  to 
me?" 

She  did  not  answer;  and  in  a  sort  of  pet  he  added: 

"Well,  I  daresay  I  shan't  see  him,  because  I  suppose 
I  must  be  off  soon." 

"Soon?" 

"Your  aunt  won't  want  to  keep  me  here." 

"Oh,  yes!  We  always  let  lodgings  in  summer." 
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Fixing  his  eyes  on  her  face,  he  asked: 

"Would  you  like  me  to  stay?" 

"Yes." 

"I'm  going  to  say  a  prayer  for  you  to-night!" 

She  flushed  crimson,  frowned,  and  went  out  of  the 
room.  He  sat  cursing  himself,  till  his  tea  was  stewed.  It 
was  as  if  he  had  hacked  with  his  thick  boots  at  a  clump 
of  bluebells.  Why  had  he  said  such  a  silly  thing?  Was 
he  just  a  towny  college  ass  like  Robert  Garton,  as  far 
from  understanding  this  girl? 

IV 

Ashurst  spent  the  next  week  confirming  the  restora- 
tion of  his  leg,  by  exploration  of  the  country  within  easy 
reach.  Spring  was  a  revelation  to  him  this  year.  In  a 
kind  of  intoxication  he  would  watch  the  pink-white 
buds  of  some  backward  beech  tree  sprayed  up  in  the 
sunlight  against  the  deep  blue  sky,  or  the  trunks  and 
limbs  of  the  few  Scotch  firs,  tawny  in  violent  light,  or 
again  on  the  moor,  the  gale-bent  larches  which  had  such 
a  look  of  life  when  the  wind  streamed  in  their  young 
green,  above  the  rusty  black  underboughs.  Or  he  would 
lie  on  the  banks,  gazing  at  the  clusters  of  dog-violets,  or 
up  in  the  dead  bracken,  fingering  the  pink,  transparent 
buds  of  the  dewberry,  while  the  cuckoos  called  and 
yaffles  laughed,  or  a  lark,  from  very  high,  dripped  its 
beads  of  song.  It  was  certainly  different  from  any 
spring  he  had  ever  known,  for  spring  was  within  him, 
not  without.  In  the  daytime  he  hardly  saw  the  family; 
and  when  Megan  brought  in  his  meals  she  always 
seemed  tob  busy  in  the  house  or  among  the  young  things 
in  the  yard  to  stay  talking  long.  But  in  the  evenings  he 
installed  himself  in  the  window  seat  in  the  kitchen, 
smoking  and  chatting  with  the  lame  man  Jim,  or  Mrs. 
Narracombe,  while  the  girl  sewed,  or  moved  about, 
clearing  the  supper  things  away.  And  sometimes  with 
the  sensation  a  cat  must  feel  when  it  purrs,  he  would 
become  conscious  diat  Megan's  eyes — those  dew-gray 
eyes — were  fixed  on  him  with  a  sort  of  lingering  soft 
look  which  was  strangely  flattering. 

It  was  on  Sunday  week  in  the  evening,  when  he  was 
lying  in  the  orchard  listening  to  a  blackbird  and  com- 
posing a  love  poem,  that  he  heard  the  gate  swing  to,  and 
saw  the  girl  come  running  among  the  trees,  with  the 
red-cheeked,  stolid  Joe  in  swift  pursuit.  About  twenty 
yards  away  the  chase  ended,  and  the  two  stood  fronting 
each  other,  not  noticing  the  stranger  in  the  grass — the 
boy  pressing  on,  the  girl  fending  him  off.  Ashurst  could 
see  her  face,  angry,  disturbed;  and  the  youth's — who 
would  have  thought  that  red-faced  yokel  could  look  so 
distraught!  And  painfully  affected  by  that  sight,  he 
jumped  up.  They  saw  him  then.  Megan  dropped  her 
hands,  and  shrank  behind  a  tree-trunk;  the  boy  gave  an 
angry  grunt,  rushed  at  the  bank,  scrambled  over  and 


vanished.  Ashurst  went  slowly  up  to  her.  She  was  stand- 
ing quite  still,  biting  her  lip — very  pretty,  with  her  fine, 
dark  hair  blown  loose  about  her  face,  and  her  eyes  cast 
down. 

"I  beg  your  pardon,"  he  said. 

She  gave  him  one  upward  look,  from  eyes  much 
dilated;  then,  catching  her  breath,  turned  away.  Ashurst 
followed. 

"Megan!" 

But  she  went  on;  and  taking  hold  of  her  arm,  he 
turned  her  gendy  round  to  him. 

"Stop  and  speak  to  me." 

"Why  do  you  beg  my  pardon?  It  is  not  to  me  you 
should  do  that." 

"Well,  then,  to  Joe." 

"How  dare  he  come  after  me?" 

"In  love  with  you,  I  suppose." 

She  stamped  her  foot. 

Ashurst  uttered  a  short  laugh.  "Would  you  like  me  to 
punch  his  head?" 

She  cried  with  sudden  passion: 

"You  laugh  at  me — you  laugh  at  us!" 

He  caught  hold  of  her  hands,  but  she  shrank  back, 
till  her  passionate  little  face  and  loose  dark  hair  were 
caught  among  the  pink  clusters  of  the  apple  blossom. 
Ashurst  raised  one  of  her  imprisoned  hands  and  put 
his  lips  to  it.  He  felt  how  chivalrous  he  was,  and  supe- 
rior to  that  clod  Joe — just  brushing  that  small,  rough 
hand  with  his  mouth!  Her  shrinking  ceased  suddenly; 
she  seemed  to  tremble  towards  him.  A  sweet  warmth 
overtook  Ashurst  from  top  to  toe.  This  slim  maiden, 
so  simple  and  fine  and  pretty,  was  pleased,  then,  at  the 
touch  of  his  lips.  And,  yielding  to  a  swift  impulse,  he 
put  his  arms  round  her,  pressed  her  to  him,  and  kissed 
her  forehead.  Then  he  was  frightened — she  went  so 
pale,  closing  her  eyes,  so  that  the  long,  dark  lashes  lay 
on  her  pale  cheeks;  her  hands,  too,  lay  inert  at  her  sides. 
The  touch  of  her  breast  sent  a  shiver  through  him. 
"Megan!"  he  sighed  out,  and  let  her  go.  In  the  utter 
silence  a  blackbird  shouted.  Then  the  girl  seized  his 
hand,  put  it  to  her  cheek,  her  heart,  her  lips,  kissed  it 
passionately,  and  fled  away  among  the  mossy  trunks  of 
the  apple-trees,  till  they  hid  her  from  him. 

Ashurst  sat  down  on  a  twisted  old  tree  growing  al- 
most along  the  ground,  and,  all  throbbing  and  bewil- 
dered, gazed  vacandy  at  the  blossom  which  had  crowned 
her  hair — those  pink  buds  with  one  white  open  apple 
star.  What  had  he  done?  How  had  he  let  himself  be 
thus  stampeded  by  beauty — or— just  the  spring!  He  felt 
curiously  happy,  all  the  same;  happy  and  triumphant, 
with  shivers  running  through  his  limbs,  and  a  vague 
alarm.  This  was  the  beginning  of — what?  The  midges 
bit  him,  the  dancing  gnats  tried  to  fly  into  his  mouth, 
and  all  the  spring  around  him  seemed  to  grow  more 
lovely  and  alive;  the  songs  of  the  cuckoos  and  the  black- 
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birds,  the  laughter  of  the  yaffles,  the  level-slanting  sun- 
light, the  apple  blossom  which  had  crowned  her  head — ! 
He  got  up  from  the  old  trunk  and  strode  out  of  the 
orchard,  wanting  space,  an  open  sky,  to  get  on  terms 
with  these  new  sensations.  He  made  for  the  moor,  and 
from  an  ash  tree  in  the  hedge  a  magpie  flew  out  to  herald 
him. 

Of  man — at  any  age  from  five  years  on — who  can  say 
he  has  never  been  in  love?  Ashurst  had  loved  his 
partners  at  his  dancing  class;  loved  his  nursery  gov- 
erness; girls  in  school -holidays;  perhaps  never  been  quite 
out  of  love,  cherishing  always  some  more  or  less  remote 
admiration.  But  this  was  different,  not  remote  at  all. 
Quite  a  new  sensation;  terribly  delightful,  bringing  a 
sense  of  completed  manhood.  To  be  holding  in  his  fingers 
such  a  wild  flower,  to  be  able  to  put  it  to  his  lips,  and 
feel  it  tremble  with  delight  against  them!  What  intoxi- 
cation, and — embarrassment!  What  to  do  with  it — how 
meet  her  next  time?  His  first  caress  had  been  cool,  piti- 
ful :  but  the  next  could  not  be,  now  that,  by  her  burning 
little  kiss  on  his  hand,  by  her  pressure  of  it  to  her  heart, 
he  knew  that  she  loved  him.  Some  natures  are  coarsened 
by  love  bestowed  on  them;  others,  like  Ashurst's,  are 
swayed  and  drawn,  warmed  and  softened,  almost 
exalted,  by  what  they  feel  to  be  a  sort  of  miracle. 

And  up  there  among  the  tors  he  was  racked  between 
the  passionate  desire  to  revel  in  this  new  sensation  of 
spring  fulfilled  within  him,  and  a  vague  but  very  real 
uneasiness.  At  one  moment  he  gave  himself  up  com- 
pletely to  his  pride  at  having  captured  this  pretty,  trust- 
ful, dewy-eyed  thing!  At  the  next  he  thought  with 
factitious  solemnity:  "Yes,  my  boy!  But  look  out  what 
you're  doing!  You  know  what  comes  of  it!" 

Dusk  dropped  down  without  his  noticing — dusk  on 
the  carved,  Assyrian-looking  masses  of  the  rocks.  And 
the  voice  of  Nature  said :  "This  is  a  new  world  for  you!" 
As  when  a  man  gets  up  at  four  o'clock  and  goes  out  into 
a  summer  morning,  and  beasts,  birds,  trees  stare  at  him 
and  he  feels  as  if  all  had  been  made  new. 

He  stayed  up  there  for  hours,  till  it  grew  cold,  then 
groped  his  way  down  the  stones  and  heather  roots  to 
the  road,  back  into  the  lane,  and  came  again  past  the 
wild  meadow  to  the  orchard.  There  he  struck  a  match 
and  looked  at  his  watch.  Nearly  twelve!  It  was  black 
and  unstirring  in  there  now,  very  different  from  the 
lingering,  bird-befriended  brightness  of  six  hours  ago! 
And  suddenly  he  saw  this  idyll  of  his  with  the  eyes  of 
the  outer  world — had  mental  vision  of  Mrs.  Narra- 
combe's  snake-like  neck  turned,  her  quick  dark  glance 
taking  it  all  in,  her  shrewd  face  hardening;  saw  the 
gypsy-like  cousins  coarsely  mocking  and  distrustful;  Joe 
stolid  and  furious;  only  the  lame  man,  Jim,  with  the 
suffering  eyes,  seemed  tolerable  to  his  mind.  And  the 
village  pub!— the  gossiping  matrons  he  passed  on  his 
walks;   and   then— his  own   friends— Robert   Garton's 


smile  when  he  went  off  that  morning  ten  days  ago;  so 
ironical  and  knowing!  Disgusting!  For  a  minute  he 
literally  hated  this  earthly,  cynical  world  to  which  one 
belonged,  willy-nilly.  The  gate  where  he  was  leaning 
grew  gray,  a  sort  of  shimmer  passed  before  him  and 
spread  into  the  bluish  darkness.  The  moon!  He  could 
just  see  it  over  the  bank  behind;  red,  nearly  round — a 
strange  moon!  And  turning  away,  he  went  up  the  lane 
which  smellcd  of  the  night  and  cow-dung  and  young 
leaves.  In  the  straw-yard  he  could  see  the  dark  shapes 
of  cattle,  broken  by  the  pale  sickles  of  their  horns,  like 
so  many  thin  moons,  fallen  ends-up.  He  unlatched  the 
farm  gate  stealthily.  All  was  dark  in  the  house.  Muffling 
his  footsteps,  he  gained  the  porch,  and,  blotted  against 
one  of  the  yew  trees,  looked  up  at  Megan's  window.  It 
was  open.  Was  she  sleeping,  or  lying  awake  perhaps 
disturbed — unhappy  at  his  absence?  An  owl  hooted 
while  he  stood  there  peering  up,  and  the  sound  seemed 
to  fill  the  whole  night,  so  quiet  was  all  else,  save  for  the 
never-ending  murmur  of  the  stream  running  below  the 
orchard.  The  cuckoos  by  day,  and  now  the  owls — how 
wonderful  they  voiced  this  troubled  ecstasy  within  him! 
And  suddenly  he  saw  her  at  her  window,  looking  out. 
He  moved  a  little  from  the  yew  tree,  and  whispered: 
"Megan!"  She  drew  back,  vanished,  reappeared,  lean- 
ing far  down.  He  stole  forward  on  the  grass  patch,  hit 
his  shin  against  the  green-painted  chair,  and  held  his 
breath  at  the  sound.  The  pale  blur  of  her  stretched- 
down  arm  and  face  did  not  stir;  he  moved  the  chair, 
and  noiselessly  mounted  it.  By  stretching  up  his  arm  he 
could  just  reach.  Her  hand  held  the  huge  key  of  the 
front  door,  and  he  clasped  that  burning  hand  with  the 
cold  key  in  it.  He  could  just  see  her  face,  the  glint  of 
teeth  between  her  lips,  her  tumbled  hair.  She  was  still 
dressed — poor  child,  sitting  up  for  him,  no  doubt! 
"Pretty  Megan!"  Her  hot,  roughened  fingers  clung  to 
his;  her  face  had  a  strange,  lost  look.  To  have  been 
able  to  reach  it — even  with  his  hand!  The  owl  hooted,  a 
scent  of  sweet-briar  crept  into  his  nostrils.  Then  one  of 
the  farm  dogs  barked;  her  grasp  relaxed,  she  shrank 
back. 

"Good  night,  Megan!" 

"Good  night,  sir!"  She  was  gone!  With  a  sigh  he 
dropped  back  to  earth,  and,  sitting  on  diat  chair,  took 
off  his  boots.  Nothing  for  it  but  to  creep  in  and  go  to 
bed;  yet  for  a  long  while  he  sat  unmoving,  his  feet 
chilly  in  the  dew,  drunk  on  the  memory  of  her  lost, 
half-smiling  face,  and  the  clinging  grip  of  her  burning 
fingers,  pressing  the  cold  key  into  his  hand. 


He  awoke  feeling  as  if  he  had  eaten  heavily  overnight, 
instead  of  having  eaten  nothing.  And  far  off,  unreal, 
seemed  yesterday's  romance!  Yet  it  was  a  golden  morn- 
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ing.  Full  spring  had  burst  at  last — in  one  night  the 
"goldie-cups,"  as  the  little  boys  called  them,  seemed  to 
have  made  the  field  their  own,  and  from  his  window  he 
could  see  apple  blossoms  covering  the  orchard  as  with  a 
rose  and  white  quilt  He  went  down  almost  dreading  to 
see  Megan;  and  yet,  when  not  she  but  Mrs.  Narracombe 
brought  in  his  breakfast,  he  felt  vexed  and  disappointed. 
The  woman's  quick  eye  and  snaky  neck  seemed  to  have 
a  new  alacrity  this  morning.  Had  she  noticed? 

"So  you  an'  the  moon  went  walkin'  last  night,  Mr. 
Ashurst!  Did  ye  have  your  supper  anywheres?" 

Ashurst  shook  his  head. 

"We  kept  it  for  you,  but  I  suppose  you  was  too  busy 
in  your  brain  to  think  o'  such  a  tiling  as  that?" 

Was  she  mocking  him,  in  that  voice  of  hers,  which 
still  kept  some  Welsh  crispness  against  the  invading 
burr  of  the  West  Country?  If  she  knewl  And  at  that 
moment  he  thought:  "No,  no;  I'll  clear  out.  I  won't 
put  myself  in  such  a  beastly  false  position." 

But,  after  breakfast,  the  longing  to  see  Megan  began 
and  increased  with  every  minute,  together  with  fear  lest 
something  should  have  been  said  to  her  which  had 
spoiled  everything.  Sinister  that  she  had  not  appeared, 
not  given  him  even  a  glimpse  of  her!  And  the  love 
poem,  whose  manufacture  had  been  so  important  and 
absorbing  yesterday  afternoon  under  the  apple-trees, 
now  seemed  so  paltry  that  he  tore  it  up  and  rolled  it 
into  pipe  spills.  What  had  he  known  of  love,  till  she 
seized  his  hand  and  kissed  it!  And  now — what  did  he 
nor.  know?  But  to  write  of  it  seemed  mere  insipidity! 
He  went  up  to  his  bedroom  to  get  a  book,  and  his  heart 
began  to  beat  violently,  for  she  was  in  there  making  the 
bed.  He  stood  in  the  doorway  watching;  and  suddenly, 
with  turbulent  joy,  he  saw  her  stoop  and  kiss  his  pillow, 
just  at  the  hollow  made  by  his  head  last  night.  How  let 
her  know  he  had  seen  that  pretty  act  of  devotion?  And 
yet  if  she  heard  him  stealing  away,  it  would  be  even 
worse.  She  took  the  pillow  up,  holding  it  as  if  reluctant 
to  shake  out  the  impress  of  his  cheek,  dropped  it,  and 
turned  round. 

"Megan!" 

She  put  her  hands  up  to  her  cheeks,  but  her  eyes 
seemed  to  look  right  into  him.  He  had  never  before 
realized  the  depth  and  purity  and  touching  faithfulness 
in  those  dew-bright  eyes,  and  he  stammered: 

"It  was  sweet  of  you  to  wait  up  for  me  last  night." 

She  still  said  nothing,  and  he  stammered  on: 

"I  was  wandering  about  on  the  moor;  it  was  such  a 
jolly  night.  I — I've  just  come  up  for  a  book." 

Then,  the  kiss  he  had  seen  her  give  the  pillow  afflicted 
him  with  sudden  headiness,  and  he  went  up  to  her. 
Touching  her  eyes  with  his  lips,  he  thought  with  queer 
excitement:  "I've  done  it!  Yesterday  all  was  sudden — 
anyhow;  but  now— I've  done  it!"  The  girl  let  her  fore- 
head rest  against  his  lips,  which  moved  downwards  till 


they  reached  hers.  That  first  real  lover's  kiss — strange, 
wonderful,  still  almost  innocent — in  which  heart  did  it 
make  the  most  disturbance? 

"Come  to  the  big  apple-tree  to-night,  after  they've 
gone  to  bed.  Megan — promise!" 

She  whispered  back:  "I  promise!" 

Then,  scared  at  her  white  face,  scared  at  everything, 
he  let  her  go,  and  went  downstairs  again.  Yes!  he  had 
done  it  now!  Accepted  her  love,  declared  his  own!  He 
went  out  to  the  green  chair  as  devoid  of  a  book  as  ever; 
and  there  he  sat  staring  vacantly  before  him,  triumphant 
and  remorseful,  while  under  his  nose  and  behind  his 
back  the  work  of  the  farm  went  on.  How  long  he  had 
been  sitting  in  that  curious  state  of  vacancy  he  had  no 
notion  when  he  saw  Joe  standing  a  little  behind  him  to 
the  right.  The  youth  had  evidendy  come  from  hard 
work  in  the  fields,  and  stood  shifting  his  feet,  breathing 
loudly,  his  face  colored  like  a  setting  sun,  and  his  arms, 
below  the  rolled-up  sleeves  of  his  blue  shirt,  showing 
the  hue  and  furry  sheen  of  ripe  peaches.  His  red  lips 
were  open,  his  blue  eyes  with  their  flaxen  lashes  stared 
fixedly  at  Ashurst,  who  said  ironically: 

"Well,  Joe,  anything  I  can  do  for  you?" 

'Teas." 

"What,  then?" 

"Yu  can  goo  away  from  yere.  Us  don'  want  yu." 

Ashurst's  face,  never  too  humble,  assumed  its  most 
lordly  look. 

"Very  good  of  you,  but,  do  you  know,  I  prefer  the 
others  should  speak  for  themselves." 

The  youth  moved  a  pace  or  two  nearer,  and  the  scent 
of  his  honest  heat  afflicted  Ashurst's  nostrils. 

"What  d'yu  stay  yere  for?" 

"Because  it  pleases  me." 

"  T won't  please  yu  when  I've  bashed  yure  head  in!" 

"Indeed!  When  would  you  like  to  begin  that?" 

Joe  answered  only  with  the  loudness  of  his  breathing, 
but  his  eyes  looked  like  those  of  a  young  and  angry  bull. 
Then  a  sort  of  spasm  seemed  to  convulse  his  face. 

"Megan  don'  want  yu." 

A  rush  of  jealousy,  of  contempt,  and  anger  with  this 
thick,  loud-breathing  rustic  got  the  better  of  Ashurst's 
self-possession;  he  jumped  up  and  pushed  back  his  chair. 

"You  can  go  to  the  devil!" 

And  as  he  said  those  simple  words,  he  saw  Megan  in 
the  doorway  with  a  tiny  brown  spaniel  puppy  in  her 
arms.   She  came  up  to  him  quickly: 

"It's  eyes  are  blue!"  she  said. 

Joe  turned  away;  the  back  of  his  neck  was  literally 
crimson. 

Ashurst  put  his  finger  to  the  mouth  of  the  little  brown 
bullfrog  of  a  creature  in  her  arms.  How  cozy  it  looked 
against  her! 

"It's  fond  of  you  already!  Ah!  Megan,  everything  is 
fond  of  you." 
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"What  was  Joe  saying  to  you,  please?" 

"Telling  me  to  go  away,  because  you  didn't  want  me 
here." 

She  stamped  her  foot;  then  looked  up  at  Ashurst.  At 
that  adoring  look  he  felt  his  nerves  quiver,  just  as  if  he 
had  seen  a  moth  scorching  its  wings. 

"To-night!"  he  said.  "Don't  forget!" 

"No."  And  smothering  her  face  against  the  puppy's 
litde  fat,  brown  body,  she  slipped  back  into  the  house, 

Ashurst  wandered  down  the  lane.  At  the  gate  of 
the  wild  meadow  he  came  on  the  lame  man  and  his 
cows. 

"Beautiful  day,  Jim!" 

"Ah!  'Tes  brave  weather  for  the  grass.  The  ashes  be 
later  than  th'  oaks  this  year.  'When  th'  oak  before  th' 
ash "' 

Ashurst  said  idly:  "Where  were  you  standing  when 
you  saw  the  gypsy  bogle,  Jim?" 

"It  might  be  under  that  big  apple-tree,  as  you  might 
say." 

"And  you  really  do  think  it  was  there?" 

The  lame  man  answered  cautiously: 

"I  shouldn't  like  to  say  righdy  that  'twas  there.  'Twas 
in  my  mind  as  'twas  there." 

"What  do  you  make  of  it?" 

The  lame  man  lowered  his  voice. 

"They  du  zay  old  master,  Mist'  Narracombe,  come  o' 
gypsy  stock.  But  that's  tellin'.  They'm  a  wonderful 
people,  yu  know,  for  claimin'  their  own.  Maybe  they 
knu  'e  was  goin',  and  sent  this  feller  along  for  company. 
That's  what  I've  a-thought  about  it." 

"What  was  he  like?" 

"  'E  'ad  'air  all  over  'is  face,  an'  goin'  like  this,  he 
was,  zame  as  if  'e  'ad  a  viddle.  They  zay  there's  no  such 
thing  as  bogles,  but  I've  a-zeen  the  'air  on  this  dog 
standin'  up  of  a  dark  naight,  when  I  couldn'  zee  nothin', 
meself." 

"Was  there  a  moon?" 

"Yeas,  very  near  full,  but  'twas  on'y  just  risen,  gold- 
like be'ind  them  trees." 

"And  you  think  a  ghost  means  trouble,  do  you?" 

The  lame  man  pushed  his  hat  up;  his  aspiring  eyes 
looked  at  Ashurst  more  earnestly  than  ever. 

"  'Tes  not  for  me  to  zay  that — but  'tes  they  bein'  so 
unrestin'-like.  There's  things  us  don'  understand,  that's 
zartin,  for  zure.  There's  people  that  zee  things,  tu,  an' 
others  that  don't  never  zee  nothin'.  Now,  our  Joe — yu 
might  putt  anything  under  'is  eyes  an'  'e'd  never  see  it; 
and  them  other  boys,  tu,  they'm  ratdin'  fellers.  But  yu 
take  an'  putt  our  Megan  where  there's  suthin',  she'll  zee 
it,  an'  more  tu,  or  I'm  mistaken." 
"She's  sensitive,  that's  why." 

"What's  that?" 

"I  mean,  she  feels  everything." 


"Ah!   She'm  very  lovin'-'earted." 

Ashurst,  who  felt  color  coming  into  his  cheeks,  held 
out  his  tobacco  pouch. 

"Have  a  fill,  Jim?" 

"Thank  'ee,  sir.   She'm  one  in  an  'underd,  I  think." 

"I  expect  so,"  said  Ashurst  shortly,  and  folding  up  his 
pouch,  walked  on. 

"Lovin'-'earted!"  Yes!  And  what  was  he  doing? 
What  were  his  intentions — as  they  say — towards  this 
loving-hearted  girl  ?  The  thought  dogged  him,  wander- 
ing through  fields  bright  with  buttercups,  where  the 
litde  red  calves  were  feeding,  and  the  swallows  flying 
high.  Yes,  the  oaks  were  before  the  ashes,  brown-gold 
already;  every  tree  in  different  stage  and  hue.  The 
cuckoos  and  a  thousand  birds  were  singing;  the  little 
streams  were  very  bright.  The  ancients  believed  in  a 
golden  age,  in  the  garden  of  the  Hesperides!  ...  A 
queen  wasp  settled  on  his  sleeve.  Each  queen  wasp  killed 
meant  two  tiiousand  fewer  wasps  to  diieve  the  apples 
which  would  grow  from  that  blossom  in  the  orchard; 
but  who,  with  love  in  his  heart,  could  kill  anything  on 
a  day  like  this?  He  entered  a  field  where  a  young  red 
bull  was  feeding.  It  seemed  to  Ashurst  that  he  looked 
like  Joe.  But  the  young  bull  took  no  notice  of  this 
visitor,  a  little  drunk  himself,  perhaps,  on  the  singing 
and  the  glamour  of  the  golden  pasture,  under  his  short 
legs.  Ashurst  crossed  out  unchallenged  to  the  hillside 
above  the  stream.  From  that  slope  a  tor  mounted  to  its 
crown  of  rocks.  The  ground  there  was  covered  with  a 
mist  of  bluebells,  and  nearly  a  score  of  crab-apple  trees 
were  in  full  bloom.  He  direw  himself  down  on  the 
grass.  The  change  from  the  buttercup  glory  and  oak- 
goldened  glamour  of  the  fields  to  this  ethereal  beauty 
under  the  gray  tor  filled  him  with  a  sort  of  wonder; 
nothing  the  same,  save  the  sound  of  running  water  and 
the  songs  of  die  cuckoos.  He  lay  there  a  long  time, 
watching  the  sunlight  wheel  till  the  crab-trees  threw 
shadows  over  the  bluebells,  his  only  companions  a  few 
wild  bees.  He  was  not  quite  sane,  thinking  of  that 
morning's  kiss,  and  of  to-night  under  the  apple-tree.  In 
such  a  spot  as  this,  fauns  and  dryads  surely  lived; 
nymphs,  white  as  the  crab-apple  blossom,  retired  within 
those  trees;  fauns,  brown  as  the  dead  bracken,  with 
pointed  ears,  lay  in  wait  for  them.  The  cuckoos  were 
still  calling  when  he  woke,  there  was  the  sound  of  run- 
ning water;  but  the  sun  had  couched  behind  the  tor,  the 
hillside  was  cool,  and  some  rabbits  had  come  out.  "To- 
night!" he  thought.  Just  as  from  the  earth  everything 
was  pushing  up,  unfolding  under  the  soft  insistent 
fingers  of  an  unseen  hand,  so  were  his  heart  and  senses 
being  pushed,  unfolded.  He  got  up  and  broke  off  a 
spray  from  a  crab-apple  tree.  The  buds  were  like 
Megan — shell-like,  rose-pink,  wild,  and  fresh;  and  so, 
too,  the  opening  flowers,  white,  and  wild,  and  touching. 
He  put  the  spray  into  his  coat.  And  all  the  rush  of  the 
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spring  within  him  escaped  in  a  triumphant  sigh.  But 
the  rabbits  scurried  away. 

VI 

It  was  nearly  eleven  that  night  when  Ashurst  put 
down  the  pocket  "Odyssey"  which  for  half  an  hour  he 
had  held  in  his  hands  without  reading,  and  slipped 
through  the  yard  down  to  the  orchard.  The  moon  had 
just  risen,  very  golden,  over  the  hill,  and  like  a  bright, 
powerful,  watching  spirit  peered  through  the  bars  of  an 
ash  tree's  half-naked  boughs.  In  among  the  apple-trees 
it  was  still  dark,  and  he  stood  making  sure  of  his  direc- 
tion, feeling  the  rough  grass  with  his  feet.  A  black  mass 
close  behind  him  stirred  with  a  heavy  grunting  sound, 
and  three  large  pigs  setded  down  again  close  to  each 
other,  under  the  wall.  He  listened.  There  was  no  wind, 
but  the  stream's  burbling  whispering  chuckle  had 
gained  twice  its  daytime  strength.  One  bird;  he  could 
not  tell  what,  cried  "Pip — pip,"  "Pip — pip,"  with  perfect 
monotony;  he  could  hear  a  night-jar  spinning  very  far 
off;  an  owl  hooting.  Ashurst  moved  a  step  or  two,  and 
again  halted,  aware  of  a  dim  living  whiteness  all  round 
his  head.  On  the  dark  unstirring  trees  innumerable 
flowers  and  buds  all  soft  and  blurred  were  being  be- 
witched to  life  by  the  creeping  moonlight.  He  had  the 
oddest  feeling  of  actual  companionship,  as  if  a  million 
white  moths  or  spirits  had  floated  in  and  setded  between 
dark  sky  and  darker  ground,  and  were  opening  and 
shutting  dieir  wings  on  a  level  with  his  eyes.  In  the 
bewildering,  still,  scentless  beauty  of  that  moment  he 
almost  lost  memory  of  why  he  had  come  to  the  orchard. 
The  flying  glamour  which  had  clothed  the  earth  all  day 
had  not  gone  now  that  night  had  fallen,  but  only  changed 
into  this  new  form.  He  moved  on  through  the  thicket 
of  stems  and  boughs  covered  with  that  live  powdering 
whiteness,  till  he  reached  the  big  apple-tree.  No  mis- 
taking that,  even  in  the  dark,  nearly  twice  the  height  and 
size  of  any  other,  and  leaning  out  towards  the  open 
meadows  and  the  stream.  Under  the  thick  branches  he 
stood  still  again,  to  listen.  The  same  sounds  exacdy,  and 
a  faint  grunting  from  the  sleepy  pigs.  He  put  his  hands 
on  the  dry,  almost  warm  tree  trunk,  whose  rough  mossy 
surface  gave  forth  a  peaty  scent  at  his  touch.  Would  she 
come — would  she?  And  among  these  quivering, 
haunted,  moon-witched  trees  he  was  seized  with  doubts 
of  everything!  All  was  unearthly  here,  fit  for  no  earthly 
lovers;  fit  only  for  god  and  goddess,  faun  and  nymph — 
not  for  him  and  this  little  country  girl.  Would  it  not 
be  almost  a  relief  if  she  did  not  come  ?  But  all  the  time 
he  was  listening.  And  still  that  unknown  bird  went 
"Pip — pip,"  "Pip — pip,"  and  diere  rose  the  busy  chatter 
of  the  little  trout  stream,  whereon  the  moon  was  flinging 
glances  through  the  bars  of  her  tree-prison.  The  blossom 
on  a  level  with  his  eyes  seemed  to  grow  more  living 


every  moment,  seemed  with  its  mysterious  white  beauty 
more  and  more  a  part  of  his  suspense.  He  plucked  a 
fragment  and  held  it  close — three  blossoms.  Sacrilege 
to  pluck  fruit-tree  blossom — soft,  sacred,  young  blossom 
— and  throw  it  away!  Then  suddenly  he  heard  the  gate 
close,  the  pigs  stirring  again  and  grunting;  and  leaning 
against  the  trunk,  he  pressed  his  hands  to  its  mossy  sides 
behind  him,  and  held  his  breath.  She  might  have  been 
a  spirit  threading  the  trees,  for  all  the  noise  she  made! 
Then  he  saw  her  quite  close — her  dark  form  part  of  a 
little  tree,  her  white  face  part  of  its  blossom;  so  still,  and 
peering  towards  him.  He  whispered:  "Megan!"  and 
held  out  his  hands.  She  ran  forward,  straight  to  his 
breast.  When  he  felt  her  heart  beating  against  him, 
Ashurst  knew  to  the  full  the  sensations  of  chivalry  and 
passion.  Because  she  was  not  of  his  world,  because  she 
was  so  simple  and  young  and  headlong,  adoring  and 
defenseless,  how  could  he  be  other  than  her  protector 
in  the  dark!  Because  she  was  all  simple  Nature  and 
beauty,  as  much  a  part  of  this  spring  night  as  was  the 
living  blossom,  how  should  he  not  take  all  that  she 
would  give  him — how  not  fulfill  the  spring  in  her  heart 
and  his!  And  torn  between  these  two  emotions  he 
clasped  her  close,  and  kissed  her  hair.  How  long  they 
stood  there  without  speaking  he  knew  not.  The  stream 
went  on  chattering,  the  owls  hooting,  the  moon  kept 
stealing  up  and  growing  whiter;  the  blossom  all  round 
them  and  above  frightened  in  suspense  of  living  beauty. 
Their  lips  had  sought  each  other's,  and  they  did  not 
speak.  The  moment  speech  began  all  would  be  unreal! 
Spring  has  no  speech,  nothing  but  rusding  and  whis- 
pering. Spring  has  so  much  more  dian  speech  in  its 
unfolding  flowers  and  leaves,  and  the  coursing  of  its 
streams,  and  in  its  sweet  restless  seeking!  And  some- 
times spring  will  come  alive,  and,  like  a  mysterious 
Presence,  stand,  encircling  lovers  with  its  arms,  laying 
on  them  the  fingers  of  enchantment,  so  that,  standing 
lips  to  lips,  they  forget  everything  but  just  a  kiss.  While 
her  heart  beat  against  him,  and  her  lips  quivered  on  his, 
Ashurst  felt  nothing  but  simple  rapture — Destiny  meant 
her  for  his  arms,  Love  could  not  be  flouted!  But  when 
their  lips  parted  for  breath,  division  began  again  at  once. 
Only,  passion  now  was  so  much  the  stronger,  and  he 
sighed : 

"Oh!  Megan!  Why  did  you  come?" 

She  looked  up,  hurt,  amazed. 

"Sir,  you  asked  me  to." 

"Don't  call  me  'sir,'  my  pretty  sweet." 

"What  should  I  be  callin'  you." 

"Frank." 

"I  could  not.  Oh,  no!" 

"But  you  love  me — don't  you?" 

"I  could  not  help  lovin'  you.  I  want  to  be  with  you— 
that's  alL" 

"All!" 
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So  faint  that  he  hardly  heard,  she  whispered: 

"I  shall  die  if  I  can't  be  with  you." 

Ashurst  took  a  mighty  breath. 

"Come  and  be  with  me,  then!" 

"Oh!" 

Intoxicated  by  the  awe  and  rapture  in  that  "Oh!" 
he  went  on,  whispering: 

"We'll  go  to  London.  I'll  show  you  the  world.  And  I 
will  take  care  of  you,  I  promise,  Megan.  I'll  never  be  a 
brute  to  you!" 

"If  I  can  be  with  you— that  is  all." 

He  stroked  her  hair,  and  whispered  on: 

"To-morrow  I'll  go  to  Torquay  and  get  some 
money,  and  get  you  some  clothes  that  won't  be  noticed, 
and  then  we'll  steal  away.  And  when  we  get  to  London, 
soon  perhaps,  if  you  love  me  well  enough,  we'll  be 
married." 

He  could  feel  her  hair  shiver  with  the  shake  of  her 
head. 

"Oh,  no!   I  could  not.  I  only  want  to  be  with  you!" 

Drunk  on  his  own  chivalry,  Ashurst  went  on  mur- 
muring: 

"It's  I  who  am  not  good  enough  for  you.  Oh!  Megan, 
when  did  you  begin  to  love  me?" 

"When  I  saw  you  in  the  road,  and  you  looked  at  me. 
The  first  night  I  loved  you;  but  I  never  thought  you 
would  want  me." 

She  slipped  down  suddenly  to  her  knees,  trying  to  kiss 
his  feet. 

A  shiver  of  horror  went  through  Ashurst;  he  lifted 
her  up  bodily  and  held  her  fast — too  upset  to  speak. 

She  whispered:  "Why  won't  you  let  me?" 

"It's  I  who  will  kiss  your  feet!" 

Her  smile  brought  tears  into  his  eyes.  The  whiteness 
of  her  moonlit  face  so  close  to  his,  the  faint  pink  of  her 
opened  lips,  had  the  living,  unearthly  beauty  of  the  apple 
blossom. 

And  then,  suddenly,  her  eyes  widened  and  stared  past 
him  painfully;  she  writhed  out  of  his  arms,  and  whis- 
pered: "Look!" 

Ashurst  saw  nothing  but  the  brightened  stream,  the 
furze  faintly  gilded,  the  beech  trees  glistening,  and  be- 
hind them  all  the  wide  loom  of  the  moonlit  hill.  Behind 
him  came  her  frozen  whisper:  "The  gypsy  bogle!" 

"Where?" 

"There — by  the  stone — under  the  trees!" 

Exasperated,  he  leapt  the  stream,  and  strode  towards 
the  beech  clump.  Prank  of  the  moonlight!  Nothing! 
In  and  out  of  the  bowlders  and  thorn  trees,  muttering 
and  cursing,  yet  with  a  kind  of  terror,  he  rushed  and 
stumbled.  Absurd!  Silly!  Then  he  went  back  to  the 
apple-tree.  But  she  was  gone;  he  could  hear  a  rustle,  the 
grunting  of  the  pigs,  the  sound  of  a  gate  closing.  Instead 
of  her,  only  this  old  apple-tree!  He  flung  his  arms  round 
the  trunk.    What  a  substitute  for  her  soft  body;  the 


rough  moss  against  his  face — what  a  substitute  for  her 
soft  cheek;  only  the  scent,  as  of  the  woods,  a  litde  the 
same!  And  above  him,  and  around,  the  blossoms,  more 
living,  more  moonlit  than  ever,  seemed  to  glow  and 
breathe. 


VII 

Descending  from  the  train  at  Torquay  station, 
Ashurst  wandered  uncertainly  along  the  front,  for  he 
did  not  know  this  particular  queen  of  English  watering- 
places.  Having  little  sense  of  what  he  had  on,  he  was 
quite  unconscious  of  being  remarkable  among  its  in- 
habitants, and  strode  along  in  his  rough  Norfolk  jacket, 
dusty  boots,  and  battered  hat,  without  observing  that 
people  gazed  at  him  rather  blankly.  He  was  seeking  a 
branch  of  his  London  bank,  and  having  found  one, 
found  also  the  first  obstacle  to  his  mood.  Did  he  know 
any  one  in  Torquay?  No.  In  that  case,  if  he  would  wire 
to  his  bank  in  London,  they  would  be  happy  to  oblige 
him  on  receipt  of  the  reply.  That  suspicious  breath 
from  the  matter-of-fact  world  somewhat  tarnished  the 
brightness  of  his  visions.  But  he  sent  the  telegram. 

Nearly  opposite  to  the  post  office  he  saw  a  shop  full  of 
ladies'  garments,  and  examined  the  window  with 
strange  sensations.  To  have  to  undertake  the  clothing 
of  his  rustic  love  was  more  than  a  little  disturbing.  He 
went  in.  A  young  woman  came  forward;  she  had  blue 
eyes  and  a  faindy  puzzled  forehead.  Ashurst  stared  at 
her  in  silence. 

"Yes,  sir?" 

"I  want  a  dress  for  a  young  lady." 

The  young  woman  smiled.  Ashurst  frowned — the 
peculiarity  of  his  request  struck  him  with  sudden  force. 

The  young  woman  added  hastily: 

"What  style  would  you  like — something  modish?" 

"No.  Simple." 

"What  figure  would  the  young  lady  be?" 

"I  don't  know;  about  two  inches  shorter  than  you,  I 
should  say." 

"Could  you  give  me  her  waist  measurement?" 

Megan's  waist! 

"Oh!  anything  usual  I" 

"Quite!" 

While  she  was  gone  he  stood  disconsolately  eyeing  the 
models  in  the  window,  and  suddenly  it  seemed  to  him 
incredible  that  Megan — his  Megan — could  ever  be 
dressed  save  in  the  rough  tweed  skirt,  coarse  blouse,  and 
tam-o'-shanter  cap  he  was  wont  to  see  her  in.  The 
young  woman  had  come  back  with  several  dresses  in 
her  arms,  and  Ashurst  eyed  her  laying  them  against  her 
own  modish  figure.  There  was  one  whose  color  he 
liked,  a  dove-gray,  but  to  imagine  Megan  clothed  in  it 
was  beyond  him.  The  young  woman  went  away,  and 
brought  some  more.   But  on  Ashurst  there  had  now 
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come  a  feeling  of  paralysis.  How  choose?  She  would 
want  a  hat  too,  and  shoes,  and  gloves;  and,  suppose, 
when  he  had  got  them  all,  they  comrnonized  her,  as 
Sunday  clothes  a  ways  comrnonized  village  folk!  Why 
should  she  not  travel  as  she  was  ?  Ah  ?  But  conspicuous- 
ness  would  matter;  mis  was  a  serious  elopement.  And, 
staring  at  the  young  woman,  he  thought:  "I  wonder  if 
she  guesses,  and  thinks  me  a  blackguard?" 

"Do  you  mind  putting  aside  that  gray  one  for  me?" 
he  said  desperately  at  last.  "I  can't  decide  now:  I'll  come 
in  again  this  afternoon." 

The  young  woman  sighed. 

"Oh!  certainly,  It's  a  very  tasteful  costume.  I  don't 
think  you'll  get  anything  that  will  suit  your  purpose 
better." 

"I  expect  not,"  Ashurst  murmured,  and  went  out. 

Freed  again  from  the  suspicious  matter-of-factness  of 
the  world,  he  took  a  long  breath,  and  went  back  to 
visions.  In  fancy  he  saw  the  trustful,  pretty  creature  who 
was  going  to  join  her  life  to  his;  saw  himself  and  her 
stealing  forth  at  night,  walking  over  the  moor  under  the 
moon,  he  with  bis  arm  around  her,  and  carrying  her 
new  garments,  till,  in  some  far-off  wood,  when  dawn 
was  coming,  she  would  slip  off  her  old  things  and  put 
on  these,  and  an  early  train  at  a  distant  station  would 
bear  them  away  on  their  honeymoon  journey,  till  Lon- 
don swallowed  them  up,  and  the  dreams  of  love  came 
true. 

"Frank  Ashurst!  Haven't  seen  you  since  Rugby,  old 
chap!" 

Ashurst's  frown  dissolved ;  the  face,  close  to  his  own, 
was  blue-eyed,  suffused  with  sun — one  of  those  faces 
where  sun  from  within  and  without  join  in  a  sort  of 
luster.  And  he  answered: 

"Phil  Halliday,  by  Jove!" 

"What  are  you  doing  here?" 

"Oh!  nothing.  Just  looking  round,  and  getting  some 
money.  I'm  staying  on  the  moor." 

"Are  you  lunching  anywhere?  Come  and  lunch  with 
us;  I'm  here  with  my  young  sisters.  They've  had 
measles." 

Hooked  in  by  that  friendly  arm  Ashurst  went  along, 
up  a  hill,  down  a  hill,  away  out  of  the  town,  while  the 
voice  of  Halliday,  redolent  of  optimism  as  his  face  was 
of  sun,  explained  how  "in  this  moldy  place  the  only 
decent  things  were  the  bathing  and  boating,"  and  so  on, 
till  presendy  they  came  to  a  crescent  of  houses  a  little 
above  and  back  from  the  sea,  and  into  the  center  one — 
an  hotel — made  their  way. 

"Come  up  to  my  room  and  have  a  wash.  Lunch'll  be 
ready  in  a  jiffy." 

Ashurst  contemplated  his  visage  in  a  looking-glass. 
After  his  farmhouse  bedroom,  the  comb  and  one  spare 
shirt  rigime  of  the  last  fortnight,  diis  room  Uttered  with 
clothes  and  brushes  was  a  sort  of  Capua;  and  he  thought: 


"Queer — one  doesn't  realize — "  But  what — he  did  not 
quite  know. 

When  he  followed  Halliday  into  the  sitting-room  for 
lunch,  three  faces,  very  fair  and  blue-eyed,  were  turned 
suddenly  at  the  words:  -'This  is  Frank  Ashurst — my 
young  sisters." 

Two  were  indeed  young,  about  eleven  and  ten.  The 
third  was  perhaps  seventeen,  tall  and  fair-haired  too, 
with  pink-and-white  cheeks  just  touched  by  the  sun, 
and  eyebrows,  rather  darker  than  the  hair,  running  a 
little  upwards  from  her  nose  to  their  outer  points.  The 
voices  of  all  three  were  like  Halliday's,  high  and  cheer- 
ful: they  stood  up  straight,  shook  hands  with  a  quick 
movement,  looked  at  Ashurst  critically,  away  again  at 
once,  and  began  to  talk  of  what  they  were  going  to  do  in 
the  afternoon.  A  regular  Diana  and  attendant  nymphs! 
After  the  farm  this  crisp,  slangy,  eager  talk,  this  cool, 
clean,  offhand  refinement,  was  queer  at  first,  and  then 
so  natural  that  what  he  had  come  from  became  suddenly 
remote.  The  names  of  the  two  little  ones  seemed  to  be 
Sabina  and  Freda;  of  the  eldest,  Stella. 

Presently  the  one  called  Sabina  turned  to  him  and 
said: 

"I  say,  will  you  come  shrimping  with  us  ? — it's  awful 
fun!"  ' 

Surprised  by  this  unexpected  friendliness,  Ashurst 
murmured : 

"I'm  afraid  I've  got  to  get  back  this  afternoon." 

"Oh!" 

"Can't  you  put  it  of!?" 

Ashurst  turned  to  the  new  speaker,  Stella,  shook  his 
head,  and  smiled.  She  was  very  pretty!  Sabina  said  re- 
gretfully: "You  might!"  Then  the  talk  switched  off  to 
caves  and  swimming. 

"Can  you  swim  far?" 

"About  two  miles." 

"Oh!" 

"I  say!" 

"How  jolly!" 

The  three  pairs  of  blue  eyes,  fixed  on  him,  made  him 
conscious  of  his  new  importance.  The  sensation  was 
agreeable.  Halliday  said: 

"I  say,  you  simply  must  stop  and  have  a  badie.  You'd 
better  stay  the  night." 

"Yes,  do!" 

But  again  Ashurst  smiled  and  shook  his  head.  Then 
suddenly  he  found  himself  being  catechized  about  his 
physical  achievements.  He  had  rowed— it  seemed— in 
his  college  boat,  played  in  his  college  football  team,  won 
his  college  mile,  and  he  rose  from  table  a  sort  of  hero. 
The  two  litde  girls  insisted  that  he  must  see  "their"  cave, 
and  they  set  forth  chattering  like  magpies,  Ashurst 
between  them,  Stella  and  her  brother  a  litde  behind.  In 
the  cave,  damp  and  darkish  like  any  other  cave,  the  great 
feature  was  a  pool  with  possibility  of  creatures  which 
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might  be  caught  and  put  into  bottles.  Sabina  and  Freda, 
who  wore  no  stockings  on  their  shapely  brown  legs,  ex- 
horted Ashurst  to  join  them  in  the  middle  of  it,  and  help 
sieve  the  water.  He  too  was  soon  bootless  and  sockless. 
Time  goes  fast  for  one  who  has  a  sense  of  beauty,  when 
there  are  pretty  children  in  a  pool  and  a  young  Diana  on 
the  edge,  to  receive  with  wonder  anything  you  can  catch! 
Ashurst  never  had  much  sense  of  time.  It  was  a  shock 
when,  pulling  out  his  watch,  he  saw  it  was  well  past 
three.  No  cashing  his  check  to-day — the  bank  would  be 
closed  before  he  could  get  there.  Watching  his  expres- 
sion, the  little  girls  cried  out  at  once: 

"Hurrah!  Now  you'll  have  to  stay!" 

Ashurst  did  not  answer.  He  was  seeing  again  Megan's 
face,  when  at  breakfast  he  had  whispered:  "I'm  going 
to  Torquay,  darling,  to  get  everything;  I  shall  be  back 
this  evening.  If  it's  fine  we  can  go  to-night.  Be  ready." 
He  was  seeing  again  how  she  quivered  and  hung  on  his 
words.  What  would  she  think  ?  Then  he  pulled  himself 
together,  conscious  suddenly  of  the  calm  scrutiny  of  this 
other  young  girl,  so  tail  and  fair  and  Diana-like,  at  the 
edge  of  the  pool,  of  her  wondering  blue  eyes  under  those 
brows  which  slanted  up  a  little.  If  they  knew  what  was 
in  his  mind — if  they  knew  that  this  very  night  he  had 
meant — I  Well,  there  would  be  a  little  sound  of  disgust, 
and  he  would  be  alone  in  the  cave.  And  with  a  curious 
mixture  of  anger,  chagrin,  and  shame,  he  put  his  watch 
back  into  his  pocket  and  said  abruptly: 

"Yes;  I'm  dished  for  to-day." 

"Hurrah!  Now  you  can  bathe  with  us." 

It  was  impossible  not  to  succumb  a  litde  to  the  con- 
tentment of  these  pretty  children,  to  the  smile  on  Stella's 
lips,  to  Halliday's  "Ripping,  old  chap!  I  can  lend  you 
things  for  the  night!"  But  again  a  spasm  of  longing  and 
remorse  throbbed  through  Ashurst,  and  he  said 
moodily: 

"I  must  send  a  wire!" 

The  attractions  of  the  pool  palling,  they  went  back 
to  the  hotel.  Ashurst  sent  his  wire,  addressing  it  to  Mrs. 
Narracombe:  "Sorry,  detained  for  the  night,  back  to- 
morrow." Surely  Megan  would  understand  that  he  had 
too  much  to  do;  and  his  heart  grew  lighter.  It  was  a 
lovely  afternoon,  warm,  the  sea  calm  and  blue,  and 
swimming  his  great  passion;  the  favor  of  these  pretty 
children,  flattered  him,  the  pleasure  of  looking  at  them, 
at  Stella,  at  Halliday's  sunny  face;  the  slight  unreality, 
yet  extreme  naturalness  of  it  all — as  of  a  last  peep  at 
normality  before  he  took  this  plunge  with  Megan!  He 
got  his  borrowed  bathing  dress,  and  they  all  set  forth. 
Halliday  and  he  undressed  behind  one  rock,  the  three 
girls  behind  another.  He  was  first  into  the  sea,  and  at 
once  swam  out  with  the  bravado  of  justifying  his  self- 
given  reputation.  When  he  turned  he  could  see  Halli- 
day swimming  along  shore,  and  the  girls  flopping  and 
dipping,  and  riding  the  little  waves,  in  the  way  he  was 


accustomed  to  despise,  but  now  thought  pretty  and  sen- 
sible, since  it  gave  him  the  distinction  of  die  only  deep- 
water  fish.  But  drawing  near,  he  wondered  if  they  would 
like  him,  a  stranger,  to  come  into  their  splashing  group; 
he  felt  shy,  approaching  that  slim  nymph.  Then  Sabina 
summoned  him  to  teach  her  to  float,  and  between  them 
the  litde  girls  kept  him  so  busy  that  he  had  no  time  even 
to  notice  whether  Stella  was  accustomed  to  his  presence, 
till  suddenly  he  heard  a  startled  sound  from  her.  She 
was  standing  submerged  to  the  waist,  leaning  a  little 
forward,  her  slim  white  arms  stretched  out  and  pointing, 
her  wet  face  puckered  by  the  sun  and  an  expression  of 
fear. 

"Look  at  Phil!  Is  he  all  right?  Oh,  look!" 

Ashurst  saw  at  once  that  Phil  was  not  all  right.  He 
was  splashing  and  struggling  out  of  his  depth,  perhaps 
a  hundred  yards  away;  suddenly  he  gave  a  cry,  threw 
up  his  arms,  and  went  down.  Ashurst  saw  the  girl 
launch  herself  towards  him,  and  crying  out:  "Go  back, 
Stella!  Go  back!"  he  dashed  out.  He  had  never  swum 
so  fast,  and  reached  Halliday  just  as  he  was  coming  up 
a  second  time.  It  was  a  case  of  cramp,  but  to  get  him  in 
was  not  difficult,  for  he  did  not  struggle.  The  girl,  who 
had  stopped  where  Ashurst  told  her  to,  helped  as  soon  as 
he  was  in  his  depth,  and  once  on  the  beach  they  sat  down 
one  on  each  side  of  him  to  rub  his  limbs,  while  the  litde 
ones  stood  by  with  scared  faces.  Halliday  was  soon 
smiling.  It  was— he  said — rotten  of  him,  absolutely 
rotten!  If  Frank  would  give  him  an  arm,  he  could  get 
to  his  clothes  all  right  now.  Ashurst  gave  him  the  arm, 
and  as  he  did  so  caught  sight  of  Stella's  face,  wet  and 
flushed  and  tearful,  all  broken  up  out  of  its  calm;  and 
he  thought:  "I  called  her  Stella!  Wonder  if  she 
minded?" 

While  they  were  dressing,  Halliday  said  quiedy: 

"You  saved  my  life,  old  chap!" 

"Rot!" 

Clothed,  but  not  quite  in  their  right  minds,  they  went 
up  all  together  to  the  hotel  and  sat  down  to  tea,  except 
Halliday,  who  was  lying  down  in  his  room.  After  some 
slices  of  bread  and  jam,  Sabina  said: 

"I  say,  you  know,  you  are  a  brick!"  And  Freda 
chimed  in: 

"Rather!" 

Ashurst  saw  Stella  looking  down;  he  got  up  in  con- 
fusion, and  went  to  the  window.  From  there  he  heard 
Sabina  mutter:  "I  say,  let's  swear  blood  bond.  Where's 
your  knife,  Freda?"  and  out  of  the  corner  of  his  eye 
he  could  see  each  of  them  solemnly  prick  herself, 
squeeze  out  a  drop  of  blood  and  dabble  on  a  bit  of  paper,  j 
He  turned  and  made  for  the  door. 

"Don't  be  a  stoat!  Come  back!"  His  arms  were  seized;  •; 
imprisoned  between  the  litde  girls  he  was  brought  b^ck ! 
to  the  table.  On  it  lay  a  piece  of  paper  with  an  effigy* 
drawn  in  blood,  and  the  three  names  Stella  Halliday, 
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Sabina  Halliday,  Freda  Halliday — also  in  blood, 
running  towards  it  like  the  rays  of  a  star.  Sabina 
said: 

"That's  you.  We  shall  have  to  kiss  you,  you  know." 

And  Freda  echoed : 

"Oh!  Blow— Yes!'5 

Before  Ashurst  could  escape,  some  wettish  hair 
dangled  against  his  face,  something  like  a  bite  descended 
on  his  nose,  he  felt  his  left  arm  pinched,  and  other  teeth 
softly  searching  his  cheek.  Then  he  was  released,  and 
Freda  said: 

"Now,  Stella/' 

Ashurst,  red  and  rigid,  looked  across  the  table  at  a 
red  and  rigid  Stella.  Sabina  giggled;  Freda  cried: 
•  "Buck  up — it  spoils  everything!" 

A  queer,  ashamed  eagerness  shot  through  Ashurst; 
then  he  said  quietly : 

"Shut  up,  you  litde  demons!" 

Again  Sabina  giggled. 

"Well,  then,  she  can  kiss  her  hand,  and  you  can  put 
it  against  your  nose.  It  is  on  one  side!" 

To  his  amazement  the  girl  did  kiss  her  hand  and 
stretch  it  out.  Solemnly  he  took  that  cool,  slim  hand 
and  laid  it  to  his  cheek.  The  two  little  girls  broke  into 
clapping,  and  Freda  said : 

"Now,  then,  we  shall  have  to  save  your  life  at  any 
time;  that's  setded.  Can  I  have  another  cup,  Stella,  not 
so  beasdy  weak?" 

Tea  was  resumed,  and  Ashurst,  folding  up  the  paper, 
put  it  in  his  pocket.  The  talk  turned  on  the  advantages 
of  measles,  tangerine  oranges,  honey  in  a,  spoon,  no  les- 
sons, and  so  forth.  Ashurst  listened,  silent,  exchanging 
friendly  looks  with  Stella,  whose  face  was  again  of  its 
normal  sun-touched  pink  and  white.  It  was  soothing  to 
be  so  taken  to  the  heart  of  this  jolly  family,  fascinating 
to  watch  their  faces.  And  after  tea,  while  the  two  little 
girls  pressed  seaweed,  he  talked  to  Stella  in  the  window 
seat  and  looked  at  her  water-color  sketches.  The  whole 
thing  was  like  a  pleasurable  dream;  time  and  incident 
hung  up,  importance  and  reality  suspended.  To-mor- 
row he  would  go  back  to  Megan,  with  nothing  of  all 
this  left  save  the  paper  with  the  blood  of  these  children, 
in  his  pocket.  Children!  Stella  was  not  quite  that. — as 
old  as  Megan!  Her  talk — quick,  rather  hard  and  shy, 
yet  friendly — seemed  to  flourish  on  bis  silences,  and 
about  her  there  was  something  cool  and  virginal — a 
maiden  in  a  bower.  At  dinner,  to  which  Halliday,  who 
had  swallowed  too  much  sea  water,  did  not  come, 
Sabina  said: 

"I'm  going  to  call  you  Frank." 

Freda  echoed : 

"Frank,  Frank,  Franky." 

Ashurst  grinned  and  bowed. 

"Every  time  Stella  calls  you  Mr.  Ashurst,  she's  got  to 
pay  a  forfeit.  It's  ridiculous." 


Ashurst  looked  at  Stella,  who  grew  slowly  red.  Sabina 
giggled;  Freda  cried: 

"She's  'smoking' — 'smoking!' — Yah!" 

Ashurst  reached  out  to  right  and  left,  and  grasped 
some  fair  hair  in  each  hand. 

"Look  here,"  he  said,  "you  two!  Leave  Stella  alone,  or 
I'll  tie  you  together!" 

Freda  gurgled : 

"Ouch!  You  are  a  beast!" 

Sabina  murmured  cautiously: 

"You  call  her  Stella,  you  see!" 

"Why  shouldn't  I?  It's  a  jolly  name!" 

"All  right;  we  give  you  leave  to!" 

Ashurst  released  trie  hair.  Stella!  What  would  she 
call  him — after  this?  But  she  called  him  nothing;  till 
at  bed-time  he  said,  deliberately : 

"Good  night,  Stella!" 

"Good  night,  Mr. — Good  night,  Frank!  It  was  jolly 
of  you,  you  know!" 

"Oh— thatl    Bosh!" 

Pier  quick,  straight  handshake  tightened  suddenly, 
and  as  suddenly,  became  slack. 

Ashurst  stood  motionless  in  the  empty  sitting-room. 
Only  last  night,  under  the  apple-tree  and  the  living  blos- 
soms, he  had  held  Megan  to  him,  kissing  her  eyes  and 
lips.  And  he  gasped,  swept  by  that  rush  of  remem- 
brance. To-night  it  should  have  begun — his  life  with 
her  who  only  wanted  to  be  with  him!  And  now,  twenty- 
four  hours  and  more  must  pass,  because — of  not  looking 
at  his  watch!  Why  had  he  made  friends  with  this 
family  of  innocents  just  when  he  was  saying  good-by  to 
innocence,  and  all  the  rest  of  it?  "But  I  mean  to  marry 
her,"  he  thought;  "I  told  herso!" 

He  took  a  candle,  lighted  it,  and  went  to  his  bedroom, 
which  was  next  to  Halliday's.  His  friend's  voice  called 
as  he  was  passing: 

"Is  that  you,  old  chap?  I  say,  come  in." 

He  was  sitting  up  in  bed,  smoking  a  pipe  and  reading. 

"Sit  down  a  bit" 

Ashurst  sat  down  by  the  open  window. 

"I've  been  thinking  about  this  afternoon,  you  know," 
said  Halliday  rather  suddenly.  "They  say  you  go 
through  all  your  past.  I  didn't.  I  suppose  I  wasn't  far 
enough  gone." 

"What  did  you  think  of?" 

Halliday  was  silent  for  a  litde,  dien  said  quiedy: 

"Well,  I  did  think  of  one  thing — rather  odd — of  a  girl 
at  Cambridge  that  I  might  have — you  know;  I  was  glad 
I  hadn't  got  her  on  my  mind.  Anyhow,  old  chap,  I  owe 
it  to  you  that  I'm  here;  I  should  have  been  in  the  big 
dark  by  now.  No  more  bed,  or  baccy;  no  more  anything, 
I  say,  what  d'you  suppose  happens  to  us?" 

Ashurst  murmured: 

"Go  out  like  flames,  I  expect." 

"Phew!" 
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"We  may  flicker,  and  cling  about  a  bit,  perhaps." 

"H  m!  I  think  that's  rather  gloomy.  I  say,  I  hope  my 
young  sisters  have  been  decent  to  you?" 

"Awfully  decent." 

Halliday  put  his  pipe  down,  crossed  his  hands  behind 
his  neck,  and  turned  his  face  towards  the  window. 

"They're  not  bad  kids!"  he  said. 

Watching  his  friend,  lying  there,  with  that  smile,  and 
the  candle-light  on  his  face,  Ashurst  shuddered.  Quite 
true!  He  might  have  been  lying  there  with  no  smile, 
with  all  that  sunny  look  gone  out  forever!  He  might 
not  have  been  lying  there  at  all,  but  "sanded"  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  sea,  waiting  for  resurrection  on  the — ninth 
day,  was  it?  And  that  smile  of  Halliday 's  seemed  to 
him  suddenly  something  wonderful,  as  if  in  it  were  all 
the  difference  between  life  and  death — the  little  flame — 
the  all!   He  got  up,  and  said  softly: 

"Well,  you  ought  to  sleep,  I  expect.  Shall  I  blow  out  ?" 

Halliday  caught  his  hand. 

"I  can't  say  it,  you  know;  but  it  must  be  rotten  to  be 
dead.  Good  night,  old  boy!" 

Stirred  and  moved,  Ashurst  squeezed  the  hand,  and 
went  downstairs.  The  hall  door  was  still  open,  and  he 
passed  out  on  to  the  lawn  before  the  Crescent.  The  stars 
were  bright  in  a  very  dark  blue  sky,  and  by  their  light 
some  lilacs  had  that  mysterious  color  of  flowers  by  night 
which  no  one  can  describe.  Ashurst  pressed  his  face 
against  a  spray;  and  before  his  dosed  eyes  Megan  started 
up,  with  the  tiny  brown  spaniel  pup  against  her  breast. 
"I  thought  of  a  girl  that  I  might  have — you  know.  I  was 
glad  I  hadn't  got  her  on  my  mind!"  He  jerked  his  head 
away  from  the  lilac,  and  began  pacing  up  and  down 
over  the  grass,  a  gray  phantom  coming  to  substance 
for  a  moment  in  the  light  from  the  lamp  at  either  end. 
He  was  with  her  again  under  the  living,  breathing 
whiteness  of  the  blossom,  the  stream  chattering  by,  the 
moon  glinting  steel-blue  on  the  bathing-pool;  back  in 
the  rapture  of  his  kisses  on  her  upturned  face  of  inno- 
cence and  humble  passion,  back  in  the  suspense  and 
beauty  of  that  pagan  night.  He  stood  still  once  more  in 
the  shadow  of  the  lilacs.  Here  the  sea,  not  the  stream, 
was  Night's  voice;  the  sea  with  its  sigh  and  rustle;  no 
little  bird,  no  owl,  no  night-jar  called  or  spun;  but  a 
piano  tinkled,  and  the  white  houses  cut  the  sky  with 
solid  curve,  and  the  scent  from  the  lilacs  filled  the  air. 
A  window  of  the  hotel,  high  up,  was  lighted;  he  saw  a 
shadow  move  across  the  blind.  And  most  queer  sensa- 
tions stirred  within  him,  a  sort  of  churning,  and  twining, 
and  turning  of  a  single  emotion  on  itself,  as  though 
spring  and  love,  bewildered  and  confused,  seeking  the 
way,  were  baffled.  This  girl,  who  had  called  him  Frank, 
whose  hand  had  given  his  that  sudden  little  clutch,  this 
girl  so  cool  and  pure — what  would  she  think  of  such 
wild,  unlawful  loving?  He  sank  down  on  the  grass, 
sitting  there  cross-legged,  with  his  back  to  the  house, 


motionless  as  some  carved  Buddha.  Was  he  really  going 
to  break  through  innocence,  and  steal?  Sniff  the  scent 
out  of  a  wild  flower,  and — perhaps — throw  it  away? 
"Of  a  girl  at  Cambridge  that  I  might  have — you  know!" 
He  put  his  hands  to  the  grass,  one  on  each  side,  palms 
downwards,  and  pressed;  it  was  just  warm  still — the 
grass,  barely  moist,  soft  and  firm  and  friendly.  "What 
am  I  going  to  do?"  he  thought.  Perhaps  Megan  was  at 
her  window,  looking  out  at  the  blossom,  thinking  of 
him!  Poor  little  Megan!  "Why  not?"  he  thought.  "I 
love  her!  But  do  I — really  love  her?  or  do  I  only  want 
her  because  she  is  so  pretty,  and  loves  me?  What  am  I 
going  to  do?"  The  piano  tinkled  on,  the  stars  winked; 
and  Ashurst  gazed  out  before  him  at  the  dark  sea,  as  if 
spellbound.  He  got  up  at  last,  cramped  and  rather  chilly. 
There  was  no  longer  light  in  any  window.  And  he 
went  in  to  bed. 


VIII 

Out  of  a  deep  and  dreamless  sleep  he  was  awakened 
by  the  sound  of  thumping  on  the  door.  A  shrill  voice 
called : 

"Hi!  Breakfast's  ready." 

He  jumped  up.  Where  was  he — ?  Ah! 

He  found  them  already  eating  marmalade,  and  sat 
down  in  the  empty  place  between  Stella  and  Sabina, 
who,  after  watching  him  a  little,  said: 

"I  say,  do  buck  up;  we're  going  to  start  at  half -past 
nine," 

"We're  going  to  Berry  Head,  old  chap;  you  must 
come!" 

Ashurst  thought:  "Come!  Impossible.  I  shall  be  get- 
ting things  and  going  back."  He  looked  at  Stella.  She 
said  quickly: 

"Do  come!" 

Sabina  chimed  in: 

"It'll  be  no  fun  without  you." 

Freda  got  up  and  stood  behind  his  chair. 

"You've  got  to  come,  or  else  I'll  pull  your  hair!" 

Ashurst  thought:  "Well — one  day  more — to  think  it 
over!  One  day  more!"  And  he  said: 

"All  right!  You  needn't  tweak  my  mane!" 

"Hurrahr 

At  the  station  he  wrote  a  second  telegram  to  the  farm, 
and  then — tore  it  up;  he  could  not  have  explained  why. 
From  Brixham  they  drove  in  a  very  little  wagonette. 
There,  squeezed  between  Sabina  and  Freda,  with  his 
knees  touching  Stella's,  they  played  "Up  Jenkins";  and 
the  gloom  he  was  feeling  gave  way  to  frolic.  In  this  one 
day  more  to  think  it  over,  he  did  not  want  to  think!  They 
ran  races,  wrestled,  paddled — for  to-day  nobody  wanted 
to  bathe — they  sang  catches,  played  games,  and  ate  all 
they  had  brought.  The  little  girls  fell  asleep  against  him 
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on  the  way  back,  and  his  knees  still  touched  Stella's  in 
the  wagonette.  It  seemed  incredible  that  thirty  hours 
ago  he  had  never  set  eyes  on  any  of  those  three  flaxen 
heads.  In  the  train  he  talked  to  Stella  of  poetry,  discover- 
ing her  favorites,  and  telling  her  his  own  with  a  pleasing 
sense  of  superiority;  till  suddenly  she  said,  rather  low: 

"Phil  says  you  don't  believe  in  a  future  life,  Frank.  I 
think  that's  dreadful." 

Disconcerted,  Ashurst  muttered: 

"I  don't  either  believe  or  not  believe — I  simply  don't 
know." 

She  said  quickly: 

"I  couldn't  bear  that.  What  would  be  the  use  of  liv- 
ing?" 

Watching  the  frown  of  those  pretty  oblique  brows, 
Ashurst  answered: 

"I  don't  believe  in  believing  things  because  one  wants 
to." 

"But  why  should  one  wish  to  live  again,  if  one  isn't 
going  to?" 

And  she  looked  full  at  him. 

He  did  not  want  to  hurt  her,  but  an  itch  to  dominate 
pushed  him  on  to  say: 

"While  one's  alive  one  naturally  wants  to  go  on  living 
forever;  that's  part  of  being  alive.  But  it  probably  isn't 
anything  more." 

"Don't  you  believe  in  the  Bible  at  all,  then?" 

Ashurst  thought:  "Now  I  shall  really  hurt  her!" 

"I  believe  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  because  it's 
beautiful  and  good  for  all  time." 

"But  don't  you  believe  Christ  was  divine?" 

He  shook  his  head. 

She  turned  her  face  quickly  to  the  window,  and  there 
sprang  into  his  mind  Megan's  prayer,  repeated  by  little 
Nick:  "God  bless  us  all,  and  Mr.  Ashes!"  Who  else 
would  ever  say  a  prayer  for  him,  like  her  who  at  this 
moment  must  be  waiting — waiting  to  see  him  come 
down  the  lane?  And  he  thought  suddenly:  "What  a 
scoundrel  I  am!" 

All  that  evening  this  diought  kept  coming  back;  but, 
as  is  not  unusual,  each  time  with  less  poignancy,  till  it 
seemed  almost  a  matter  of  course  to  be  a  scoundrel. 
And — strange! — he  did  not  know  whether  he  was  a 
scoundrel  if  he  meant  to  go  back  to  Megan,  or  if  he  did 
not  mean  to  go  back  to  her. 

They  played  cards  till  the  children  were  sent  orf  to 
bed;  then  Stella  went  to  the  piano.  From  over  on  the 
window  seat,  where  it  was  nearly  dark,  Ashurst  watched 
her  between  the  candles — that  fair  head  on  the  long, 
white  neck  bending  to  the  movement  of  her  hands.  She 
played  fluendy,  without  much  expression;  but  what  a 
picture  she  made,  the  faint  golden  radiance,  a  sort  of 
angelic  atmosphere — hovering  about  her!  Who  could 
have  passionate  thought  or  wild  desires  in  the  presence 
of  that  swaying,  white-clothed  girl  with  the  seraphic 


head?  She  played  a  thing  of  Schumann's  called 
"Warum?"  Then  Halliday  brought  out  a  flute,  and  the 
spell  was  broken.  After  this  they  made  Ashurst  sing, 
Stella  playing  him  accompaniments  from  a  book  of 
Schumann  songs,  till,  in  the  middle  of  "Ich  grolle  nicht," 
two  small  figures  clad  in  blue  dressing-gowns  crept  in 
and  tried  to  conceal  themselves  beneath  the  piano.  The 
evening  broke  up  in  confusion,  and  what  Sabina  called 
"a  splendid  rag." 

That  night  Ashurst  hardly  slept  at  all.  He  was  think- 
ing, tossing  and  turning.  The  intense  domestic  intimacy 
of  these  last  two  days,  the  strength  of  this  Halliday 
atmosphere,  seemed  to  ring  him  round,  and  make  the 
farm  and  Megan — even  Megan — seem  unreal.  Had  he 
really  made  love  to  her — really  promised  to  take  her 
away  to  live  with  him?  He  must  have  been  bewitched 
by  the  spring,  the  night,  the  apple  blossom!  The  notion 
that  he  was  going  to  make  her  his  mistress — that  simple 
child  not  yet  eighteen — now  filled  him  with  a  sort  of 
horror,  even  while  it  still  stung  and  whipped  his  blood. 
He  muttered  to  himself:  "It's  awful,  what  I've  done — 
awful!"  And  the  sound  of  Schumann's  music  throbbed 
and  mingled  with  his  fevered  thoughts,  and  he  saw 
again  Stella's  cool,  white,  fair-haired  figure  and  bending 
neck,  die  queer,  angelic  radiance  about  her.  "I  must 
have  been — I  must  be — mad!"  he  thought.  "What  came 
into  me?  Poor  litde  Megan!"  "God  bless  us  all,  and 
Mr.  Ashes!"  "I  want  to  be  with  you — only  to  be  with 
you!"  And  burying  his  face  in  his  pillow,  he  smothered 
down  a  fit  of  sobbing.  Not  to  go  back  was  awful!  To 
go  back — more  awful  still! 

Emotion,  when  you  are  young,  and  give  real  vent  to 
it,  loses  its  power  of  torture.  And  he  fell  asleep,  think- 
ing: "What  was  it — a  few  kisses — all  forgotten  in  a 
month!" 

Next  morning  he  got  his  check  cashed,  but  avoided  the 
shop  of  the  dove-gray  dress  like  the  plague;  and,  instead, 
bought  himself  some  necessaries.  He  spent  the  whole 
day  in  a  queer  mood,  cherishing  a  kind  of  sullenness 
against  himself.  Instead  of  the  hankering  of  the  last 
two  davs,  he  felt  nothing  but  a  blank — oil  passionate 
longing  gone,  as  if  quenched  in  that  outburst  of  tears. 
After  tea  Stella  put  a  book  down  beside  him,  and  said 
shyly: 

"Have  you  read  that,  Frank?" 

It  was  Farrar's  "Life  of  Christ."  Ashurst  smiled.  Her 
anxiety  about  his  beliefs  seemed  to  him  comic,  but 
touching.  Infectious,  too,  perhaps,  for  he  began  to  have 
an  itch  to  justify  himself,  if  not  to  convert  her.  And  in 
the  evening,  when  the  children  and  Halliday  were 
mending  their  shrimping  nets,  he  said: 

"At  the  back  of  orthodox  religion,  so  far  as  I  can  see, 
there's  always  the  idea  of  reward — what  you  can  get  for 
being  good;  a  kind  of  begging  for  favors.  I  think  it  all 
starts  in  fear." 
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She  was  sitting  on  the  sofa  making  reefer  knots  with  a 
bit  of  string.  She  looked  up  quickly : 

"I  think  it's  much  deeper  than  that." 

Ashurst  felt  again  that  wish  to  dominate. 

"You  think  so,"  he  said;  "but  wanting  the  quid  pro 
quo  is  about  the  deepest  thing  in  all  of  us!  It's  jolly  hard 
to  get  to  the  bottom  of  it!" 

She  wrinkled  her  brows  in  a  puzzled  frown. 

"I  don't  think  I  understand." 

He  went  on  obstinately: 

"Weil,  think,  and  see  if  the  most  religious  people 
aren't  diose  who  feel  that  this  life  doesn't  give  them  all 
they  want.  I  believe  in  being  good  because  to  be  good  is 
good  in  itself." 

"Then  you  do  believe  in  being  good?" 

How  pretty  she  looked  now — it  was  easy  to  be  good 
with  her!  And  he  nodded  and  said: 

"I  say,  show  me  how  to  make  that  knot!" 

With  her  fingers  touching  his,  in  maneuvering  the  bit 
of  string  he  felt  soothed  and  happy.  And  when  he  went 
to  bed  he  willfully  kept  his  thoughts  on  her,  wrapping 
himself  in  her  fair,  cool  sisterly  radiance,  as  in  some 
garment  of  protection. 

Next  day  he  found  they  had  arranged  to  go  by  train  to 
Totness,  and  picnic  at  Berry  Pomeroy  Casde.  Still  in 
that  resolute  oblivion  of  the  past,  he  took  his  place  with 
them  in  the  landau  beside  Halliday,  back  to  the  horses. 
And,  then,  along  the  sea  front,  nearly  at  the  turning  to 
the  railway  station,  his  heart  almost  leaped  into  his 
mouth.  Megan — Megan  herself! — was  walking  on  the 
far  pathway,  in  her  old  skirt  and  jacket  and  her  tam-o'- 
shanter,  looking  up  into  the  faces  of  the  passers-by.  In- 
stinctively he  threw  his  hand  up  for  cover,  then  made 
a  feint  of  clearing  dust  out  of  his  eyes;  but  between  his 
fingers  he  could  see  her  still,  moving,  not  with  her  free 
country  step,  but  wavering,  lost-looking,  pitiful — like 
some  litde  dog  which  has  missed  its  master  and  does 
not  know  whedier  to  run  on,  to  run  back — where  to  run. 
How  had  she  come  like  this? — what  excuse  had  she 
found  to  get  away? — what  did  she  hope  for?  But  with 
every  turn  of  the  wheels  bearing  him  away  from  her, 
his  heart  revolted  and  cried  to  him  to  stop  them,  to  get 
out,  and  go  to  her!  When  the  landau  turned  the  corner 
to  die  station  he  could  stand  it  no  more,  and  opening 
the  carriage  door,  muttered:  "I've  forgotten  something! 
Go  on — don't  wait  for  me!  I'll  join  you  at  the  castle  by 
the  next  train!"  He  jumped,  stumbled,  spun  round, 
recovered  his  balance,  and  walked  forward,  while  the 
carriage  with  the  astonished  Hallidays  rolled  on. 

From  the  corner  he  could  only  just  see  Megan,  a  long 
way  ahead  now.  He  ran  a  few  steps,  checked  himself, 
and  dropped  into  a  walk.  With  each  step  nearer  to  her, 
further  from  the  Hallidays,  he  walked  more  and  more 
slowly.  How  did  it  alter  anything — this  sight  of  her? 
How  make  the  going  to  her,  and  that  which  must  come 


of  it,  less  ugly  ?  For  there  was  no  hiding  it — since  he  had 
met  the  Hallidays  he  had  become  gradually  sure  that  he 
would  not  marry  Megan.  It  would  only  be  a  wild  love- 
time,  a  troubled,  remorseful,  difficult  time — and  then — 
well,  then  he  would  get  tired,  just  because  she  gave  him 
everything,  was  so  simple,  and  so  trustful,  so  dewy.  And 
new — wears  off!  The  little  spot  of  faded  color,  her  tam- 
o'-shanter  cap,  wavered  on  far  in  front  of  him;  she  was 
looking  up  into  every  face,  and  at  the  house  windows. 
Had  any  man  ever  such  a  cruel  moment  to  go  through? 
Whatever  he  did,  he  felt  he  would  be  a  beast.  And  he 
uttered  a  groan  which  made  a  nursemaid  turn  and  stare. 
He  saw  Megan  stop  and  lean  against  the  sea-wall,  look- 
ing at  the  sea;  and  he  too  stopped.  Quite  likely  she  had 
never  seen  the  sea  before,  and  even  in  her  distress  could 
not  resist  that  sight.  "Yes — she's  seen  nothing,"  he 
thought;  "everything's  before  her.  And  just  for  a  few 
weeks'  passion,  I  shall  be  cutting  her  life  to  ribbons.  I'd 
better  go  and  hang  myself  rather  than  do  it!"  And  sud- 
denly he  seemed  to  see  Stella's  calm  eyes  looking  into 
his,  the  wave  of  fluffy  hair  on  her  forehead  stirred  by 
the  wind.  Ah!  it  would  be  madness,  would  mean  giving 
up  all  that  he  respected,  and  his  own  self-respect.  He 
turned  and  walked  quickly  back  towards  the  station. 
But  memory  of  that  poor,  bewildered  little  figure,  those 
anxious  eyes  searching  the  passers-by,  smote  him  too 
hard  again,  and  once  more  he  turned  towards  the  sea. 
The  cap  was  no  longer  visible;  that  little  spot  of  color 
had  vanished  in  the  stream  of  the  noon  promenaders. 
And  impelled  by  the  passion  of  longing,  the  dearth 
which  comes  on  one  when  life  seems  to  be  whirling 
something  out  of  reach,  he  hurried  forward.  She  was 
nowhere  to  be  seen;  for  half  an  hour  he  looked  for  her; 
then  on  the  beach  flung  himself  face  downward  in  the 
sand.  To  find  her  again  he  knew  he  had  only  to  go  to 
the  station  and  wait  till  she  returned  from  her  fruidess 
quest,  to  take  her  train  home;  or  to  take  train  himself 
and  go  back  to  the  farm,  so  that  she  found  him  there 
when  she  returned.  But  he  lay  inert  in  the  sand,  among 
the  indifferent  groups  of  children  with  their  spades  and 
buckets.  Pity  at  her  litde  figure  wandering,  seeking, 
was  well-nigh  merged  in  the  spring-running  of  his 
blood;  for  it  was  all  wild  feeling  now — the  chivalrous 
part,  what  there  had  been  of  it,  was  gone.  He  wanted 
her  again,  wanted  her  kisses,  her  soft,  little  body,  her 
abandonment,  all  her  quick,  warm,  pagan  emotion; 
wanted  the  wonderful  feeling  of  that  night  under  the 
moon-lit  apple  boughs;  wanted  it  all  with  a  horrible 
intensity,  as  the  faun  wants  the  nymph.  The  quick 
chatter  of  the  litde  bright  trout-stream,  the  dazzle  of  the 
buttercups,  the  rocks  of  die  old  "wild  men";  the  calling 
of  the  cuckoos  and  yaffles,  the  hooting  of  the  owls;  and 
the  red  moon  peeping  out  of  the  velvet  dark  at  the  liv- 
ing whiteness  of  the  blossom;  and  her  face  just  out  of 
reach  at  the  window,  lost  in  its  love-look;  and  her  heart 
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against  his,  her  lips  answering  his,  under  the  apple-tree 
—all  this  besieged  him.  Yet  he  lay  inert.  What  was  it 
which  struggled  against  pity  and  this  feverish  longing, 
and  kept  him  there  paralyzed  in  the  warm  sand  ?  Three 
flaxen  heads — a  fair  face  with  friendly  blue-gray  eyes,  a 
slim  hand  pressing  his,  a  quick  voice  speaking  his  name 
— "So  you  do  believe  in  being  good?"  Yes,  and  a  sort 
of  atmosphere  as  of  some  old  walled-in  English  garden, 
with,  pinks,  and  cornflowers,  and  roses,  and  scents  of 
lavender  and  lilacs-cool  and  fair,  untouched,  almost 
holy — all  that  he  had  been  brought  up  to  feel  was  clean 
and  good.  And  suddenly  he  thought :  "She  might  come 
along  the  front  again  and  see  me!"  and  he  got  up  and 
made  his  way  to  the  rock  at  the  far  end  of  the  beach. 
There,  with  the  spray  biting  into  his  face,  he  could  think 
more  coolly.  To  go  back  to  the  farm  and  love  Megan 
out  in  the  woods,  among  the  rocks,  widi  everything 
around  wild  and  fitting — that,  he  knew,  was  impossible, 
utterly.  To  transplant  her  to  a  great  town,  to  keep,  in 
some  little  flat  or  rooms,  one  who  belonged  so  wholly 
to  Nature — the  poet  in  him  shrank  from  it.  His  passion 
would  be  a  mere  sensuous  revel,  soon  gone;  in  London, 
her  very  simplicity,  her  lack  of  all  intellectual  quality, 
would  make  her  his  secret  plaything — nothing  else.  The 
longer  he  sat  on  the  rock,  widi  his  feet  dangling  over 
a  greenish  pool  from  which  the  sea  was  ebbing,  the  more 
clearly  he  saw  this;  but  it  was  as  if  her  arms  and  all  of 
her  were  slipping  slowly,  slowly  down  from  him,  into 
the  pool,  to  be  carried  away  out  to  sea;  and  her  face 
looking  up,  her  lost  face  with  beseeching  eyes,  and  dark, 
wet  hair — possessed,  haunted,  tortured  him!  He  got  up 
at  last,  scaled  the  low  rock -cliff,  and  made  his  way  down 
into  a  sheltered  cove.  Perhaps  in  the  sea  he  could  get 
back  his  control — lose  his  fever!  And  stripping  off  his 
clothes,  he  swam  out.  He  wanted  to  tire  himself  so  that 
nothing  mattered,  and  swam  recklessly,  fast  and  far; 
then  suddenly,  for  no  reason,  felt  afraid.  Suppose  he 
could  not  reach  shore  again — suppose  the  current  set 
him  out — or  he  got  cramps,  like  Halliday!  He  turned 
to  swim  in.  The  red  cliffs  looked  a  long  way  off.  If  he 
were  drowned  they  would  find  his  clothes.  The  Halli- 
days  would  know ;  but  Megan  perhaps  never — they  took 
no  newspaper  at  the  farm.  And  Phil  Halliday's  words 
came  back  to  him  again :  "A  girl  at  Cambridge  I  might 
have —  Glad  I  haven't  got  her  on  my  mind!"  And  in 
that  moment  of  unreasoning  fear  he  vowed  he  would 
not  have  her  on  his  mind.  Then  his  fear  left  him;  he 
swam  in  easily  enough,  dried  himself  in  the  sun,  and 
put  on  his  clothes.  His  heart  felt  sore,  but  no  longer 
ached;  his  body  cool  and  refreshed. 

When  one  is  as  young  as  Ashurst,  pity  is  not  a  violent 
emotion.  And,  back  in  the  Hallidays'  sitting-room,  eat- 
ing a  ravenous  tea,  he  felt  much  like  a  man  recovered 
from  fever.  Everything  seemed  new  and  clear;  the  tea, 
the  buttered  toast,  and  jam  tasted  absurdly  good;  tobacco 


had  never  smelt  so  nice.  And  walking  up  and  down  the 
empty  room,  he  stopped  here  and  there  to  touch  or  look. 
Pie  took  up  Stella's  work-basket,  fingered  the  cotton 
reels  and  a  gayly  colored  plait  of  sewing  silks,  smelt  at 
the  little  bag  filled  with  wood-roffe  she  kept  among 
diem.  He  sat  down  at  the  piano,  playing  tunes  with  one 
finger,  thinking:  "To-night  she'll  play;  I  shall  watch 
her  while  she's  playing;  it  does  me  good  to  watch  her." 
He  took  up  the  book,  which  still  lay  where  she  had 
placed  it  beside  him,  and  tried  to  read.  But  Megan's 
litde,  sad  figure  began  to  come  back  at  once,  and  he  got 
up  and  leaned  in  the  window,  listening  to  the  thrushes 
in  the  Crescent  gardens,  gazing  at  the  sea,  dreamy  and 
blue  below  the  trees.  A  servant  came  in  and  cleared  the 
tea  away,  and  he  still  stood,  inhaling  the  evening  air, 
trying  not  to  think.  Then  he  saw  the  Hallidays  coming 
through  the  gate  of  the  Crescent,  Stella  a  little  in  front 
of  Phil  and  the  children,  with  their  baskets,  and  instinc- 
tively he  drew  back.  His  heart,  too  sore  and  discom- 
fited, shrank  from  this  encounter,  yet  wanted  its  friendly 
solace — bore  a  grudge  against  this  influence,  yet  craved 
its  cool  innocence,  and  the  pleasure  of  watching 
Stella's  face.  From  against  the  wall  behind  the  piano  he 
saw  her  come  in  and  stand  looking  a  litde  blank  as 
though  disappointed;  then  she  saw  him  and  smiled, 
a  swift,  brilliant  smile  which  warmed  vet  irritated 
Ashurst. 

"You  never  came  after  us,  Frank." 

"No;  I  found  I  couldn't." 

"Look!  We  picked  such  lovely  late  violets!"  She  held 
out  a  bunch.  Ashurst  put  his  nose  to  them,  and  there 
stirred  within  him  vague  longings,  chilled  instandy  by  a 
vision  of  Megan's  anxious  face  lifted  to  the  faces  of  the 
passers-by. 

He  said  shordy:  "How  jolly!"  and  turned  away.  He 
went  up  to  his  room,  and,  avoiding  the  children,  who 
were  coming  up  the  stairs,  threw  himself  on  his  bed, 
and  lay  there  with  his  arms  crossed  over  his  face.  Now 
that  he  felt  the  die  really  cast,  and  Megan  given  up,  he 
hated  himself,  and  almost  hated  the  Hallidays  and  their 
atmosphere  of  healdiy,  happy  English  homes.  Why 
should  they  have  chanced  here,  to  drive  away  first  love 
— to  show  him  that  he  was  going  to  be  no  better  than  a 
common  seducer?  What  right  had  Stella,  with  her  fair, 
shy  beauty,  to  make  him  know  for  certain  that  he  would 
never  marry  Megan;  and,  tarnishing  it  all,  bring  him 
such  bitterness  of  regretful  longing  and  such  pity? 
Megan  would  be  back  by  now,  worn  out  by  her  miser- 
able seeking — poor  little  thing! — expecting,  perhaps,  to 
find  him  there  when  she  reached  home.  Ashurst  bit  at 
his  sleeve,  to  stifle  a  groan  of  remorseful  longing.  He 
went  to  dinner  glum  and  silent,  and  his  mood  threw  a 
dinge  even  over  the  children.  It  was  a  melancholy, 
rather  ill-tempered  evening,  for  they  were  all  tired;  sev- 
eral times  he  caught  Stella  looking  at  him  with  a  hurt, 
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puzzled  expression,  and  this  pleased  his  evil  mood.  He 
slept  miserably;  got  up  quite  early,  and  wandered  out. 
He  went  down  to  the  beach.  Alone  diere  with  the 
serene,  the  blue,  the  sunlit  sea,  his  heart  relaxed  a  little. 
Conceited  fool— to  think  that  Megan  would  take  it  so 
hard!  In  a  week  or  two  she  would  almost,  have  forgot- 
ten! And  he — well,  he  would  have  the  reward  of.  virtue! 
A  good  young  man!  If  Stella  knew,  she  would  give 
him  her  blessing  for  resisting  that  devil  she  believed  in; 
and  he  uttered  a  hard  laugh.  But  slowly  die  peace  and 
beauty  of  sea  and  sky,  the  flight  of  the  lonely  seagulls, 
made  him  feel  ashamed.  He  bathed,  and  turned  home- 
wards. 

In  the  Crescent  gardens  Stella  herself  was  sitting  on  a. 
camp  stool,  sketching.  He  stole  up  close  behind.  How 
fair  and  pretty  she  was,  bent  diligendy,  holding  up  her 
brush,  measuring,  wrinkling  her  brows. 

He  said  gently: 

"Sorry  I  was  such  a  beast  last  night,  Stella." 

She  turned  round,  startled,  flushed  very  pink,  and  said 
in  her  quick  way: 

"It's  all  right.  I  knew  there  was  something.  Between 
friends  it  doesn't  matter,  does  it?" 

Ashurst  answered : 

"Between  friends — and  we  are,  aren't  we?" 

She  looked  up  at  him,  nodded  vehementiy,  and  her 
upper  teeth  gleamed  again  in  that  swift,  brilliant  smile. 

Three  days  later  he  went  back  to  London,  traveling 
with  the  Hallidays.  He  had  not  written  to  the  farm. 
What  was  there  he  could  say  ? 

On  the  last  day  of  April  in  die  following  year  he  and 
Stella  were  married.  .  .  . 

Such  were  Ashurst's  memories,  sitting  against  the 
wall  among  the  gorse,  on  his  silver-wedding  day.  At  this 
very  spot,  where  he  had  laid  out  the  lunch,  Megan  must 
have  stood  outlined  against  the  sky  when  he  had  first 
caught  sight  of  her.  Of  all  queer  coincidences!  And 
there  moved  in  him  a  longing  to  go  down  and  see  again 
the  farm  and  the  orchard,  and  the  meadow  of  the  gypsy 
bogle.  It  would  not  take  long;  Stella  would  be  an  heur 
yet,  perhaps. 

How  well  he  remembered  it  all — the  little  crowning 
group  of  pine  trees,  the  steep-up  grass  hill  behind!  He 
paused  at  the  farm  gate.  The  low  stone  house,  die  yew- 
tree  porch,  the  flowering  currants — not  changed  a  bit; 
even  the  old  green  chair  was  out  there  on  the  grass 
under  the  window,  where  he  bad  reached  up  to  her  that 
night  to  take  the  key.  Then  he  turned  down  die  lane, 
and  stood  leaning  on  the  orchard  gate — gray  skeleton  of 
a  gate,  as  dien.  A  black  pig  even  was  wandering  in  there 
among  the  trees.  Was  it  true  that  twenty-six  years  had 
passed,  or  had  he  dreamed  and  awakened  to  find  Megan 
waiting  for  him  by  the  big  apple-tree?  Unconsciously 


he  put  up  his  hand  to  his  grizzled  beard  and  brought 
himself  back  to  reality.  Opening  the  gate,  he  made  his 
way  down  through  the  docks  and  netdes  till  he  came  to 
the  tdge,  and  the  old  apple-tree  itself.  Unchanged  1  A 
litde  more  of  the  gray-green  lichen,  a  dead  branch  or 
two,  and  for  the  rest  it  might  have  been  only  last  night 
that  he  had  embraced  that  mossy  trunk  after  Megan's 
flight  and  inhaled  its  woody  savor,  while  above  his  head 
die  moonlit  blossom  had  seemed  to  breathe  and  live. 
In  diat  early  spring  a  few  buds  were  showing  already; 
the  blackbirds  shouting  their  songs,  a  cuckoo  calling,  the 
sunlight  bright  and  warm.  Incredibly  the  same — the 
chattering  trout-stream,  the  narrow  pool  he  had  iain  in 
every  morning,  splashing  the  water  over  his  flanks  and 
chest;  and  out  diere  in  the  wild  meadow  the  beech 
clump  and  the  stone  where  the  gypsy  bogle  was  sup- 
posed to  sit.  And  an  ache  for  lost  youth,  a  hankering, 
a  sense  of  wasted  love  and  sweetness,  gripped  Ashurst 
by  the  throat.  Surely,  on  this  earth  of  such  wild  beauty, 
one  was  meant  to  hold  rapture  to  one's  heart,  as  this 
earth  and  sky  held  it!  And  yet,  one  could  not! 

He  went  to  the  edge  of  the  stream,  and,  looking  down 
at  the  litde  pool,  thought:  "Youtii  and  spring!  What 
has  become  of  them  all,  I  wonder?"  And  then,  in  sud- 
den fear  of  having  this  memory  jarred  by  human  en- 
counter, he  went  back  to  the  lane,  and  pensively  retraced 
his  steps  to  the  cross-roads. 

Beside  the  car  an  old,  gray-bearded  laborer  was  lean- 
ing on  a  stick,  talking  to  the  chauffeur.  He  broke  off 
at  once,  as  though  guilty  of  disrespect,  and,  touching  his 
hat,  prepared  to  limp  on  down  the  lane. 

Ashurst  pointed  to  the  narrow  green  mound.  "Can 
you  tell  me  what  this  is?" 

The  old  fellow  stopped;  on  his  face  had  come  a  look 
as  though  he  were  thinking:  "You've  come  to  the  right 
shop,  mister!" 

"  'Tes  a  grave,"  he  said. 

"But  why  out  here?" 

The  old  man  smiled.  "That's  a  tale,  as  yu  may  say. 
An'  not  the  first  time  as  I've  a-told  et — there's  plenty 
folks  asks  'bout  that  bit  o'  turf.  'Maid's  Grave'  us  calls 
et,  'ereabouts." 

Ashurst  held  out  his  pouch.  "Have  a  fill?" 

The  old  man  touched  his  hat  again,  and  slowly  filled 
an  old  clay  pipe.  His  eyes,  looking  upward  out  of  a  mass 
of  wrinkles  and  hair,  were  still  quite  bright. 

"If  yu  don'  mind,  zurr,  I'll  zet  down — my  leg's  'urtin' 
a  bit  to-day."  And  he  sat  down  on  the  mound  of 
turf. 

"There's  always  a  vlower  on  this  grave.  An'  'tain't 
so  very  lonesome,  neither;  brave  lot  o'  folks  goes  by  now, 
in  they  new  motor  cars  an'  things — not  as  'twas  in  th' 
old  days.  She've  a-got  company  up  'ere.  'Twas  a  poor 
soul  killed  'erself." 
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"I  see!"  said  Ashurst.  "Cross-roads  burial,  I  didn't 
know  that  custom  was  kept  up." 

"Ah.!  but  'twas  a  main  long  time  ago.  Us  'ad  a  parson 
as  was  very  God-fearin'  then.  Let  me  see,  I've  'ad  my 
pension  six  year  come  Michaelmas,  an'  I  were  just  on 
fifty  when  't  'appened.  There's  none  livin'  knows  more 
about  et  than  what  I  du.  She  belonged  close  'ere;  same 
farm  as  where  I  used  to  work  along  o'  Mrs.  Narracombe 
— 'tes  Nick  Narracombe's  now;  I  dus  a  bit  for  'im  still, 
odd  times." 

Ashurst,  who  was  leaning  against  the  gate,  lighting 
his  pipe,  left  his  curved  hands  before  his  face  for  long 
after  the  flame  of  the  match  had  gone  out. 

"Yes?"  he  said,  and  to  himself  his  voice  sounded 
hoarse  and  queer. 

"She  was  one  in  an  'underd,  poor  maid!  I  putts  a 
viewer  'ere  every  time  I  passes.  Pretty  maid  an'  gude 
maid  she  was,  though  they  wouldn't  burry  'er  up  tu  th' 
church,  nor  where  she  wanted  to  be  burried  neither." 
The  old  laborer  paused,  and  put  his  hairy,  twisted  hand 
flat  down  on  the  turf  beside  the  bluebells. 

"Yes?"  said  Ashurst. 

"In  a  manner  of  speakin',"  the  old  man  went  on,  "I 
think  as  'twas  a  love-story — though  there's  no  one  never 
knu  for  zarrin.  Yu  can't  tell  what's  in  a  maid's  'ead— 
but  that's  wot  I  think  about  it."  He  drew  his  hand  along 
the  turf.  "I  was  fond  o'  that  maid — don'  know  as  there 
was  any  one  as  wasn'  fond  of  'er.  But  she  was  tu  lovin'- 
'earted — that's  where  'twas,  I  think."  He  looked  up. 
And  Ashurst,  whose  lips  were  trembling  in  the  cover  of 
his  beard,  murmured  again:  "Yes?" 

"  'Twas  in  the  spring,  'bout  now  as't  might  be,  or  a 
little  later — blossom  time — an'  we  'ad  one  o'  they  young 
college  gentlemen  stayin'  at  the  farm — nice  feller  tu, 
with  'is  'ead  in  the  air.  I  liked  'e  very  well,  an'  I  never 
see  nothin'  between  'em,  but  to  my  thinkin'  'e  turned  the 
maid's  fancy."  The  old  man  took  the  pipe  out  of  his 
mouth,  spat,  and  went  on: 

"Yu  see,  'e  went  away  sudden  one  day,  an'  never  come 
back.  They  got  'is  knapsack  and  bits  o'  things  down 
there  still.  That's  what  stuck  in  my  mind — 'is  never 
sendin'  for  'em.  'Is  name  was  Ashes,  or  somethin'  like 
that." 

"Yes?"  said  Ashurst  once  more. 

The  old  man  licked  his  lips. 

"  'Er  never  said  nothin',  but  from  that  day  'er  went 
kind  of  dazed  lukin';  didn'  seem  rightly  therr  at  all.  I 
never  knu  a  'urnan  creature  so  changed  in  me  life — 
never.  There  was  another  young  feller  at  the  farm — Joe 
Biddaford  'is  name  wer',  that  was  praaperly  sweet  on 
'er,  tu;  I  guess  'e  used  to  plague  'er  wi'  'is  attentions. 
She  got  to  luke  quite  wild.  I'd  zee  her  sometimes  of  an 
avenin*  when  I  was  bringin'  up  the  calves;  ther'  she'd 
stand  in  th'  orchard,  under  the  big  apple-tree,  lukin' 


straight  before  'er,  'Well,'  I  used  t'  think,  'I  dunno  what 
'tes  that's  the  matter  wi'  yu,  but  yu'm  lukin'  pitiful,  that 
yu  be!' " 

The  old  man  relit  his  pipe,  and  sucked  at  it  reflectively. 

"Yes?"  said  Ashurst. 

"I  remembers  one  day  I  said  to  *er :  'What's  the  matter, 
Megan?' — 'er  name  was  Megan  David,  she  come  from 
Wales  same  as  'er  aunt,  of  Missis  Narracombe.  'Yu'm 
frettin'  about  something,'  I  says.  'No,  Jim,'  she  says,  Tm 
not  frettin'."  'Yes,  yu  be!'  I  says.  'No,'  she  says,  and  tu 
tears  cam'  rollin'  out.  'Yu'm  cryin' — what's  that,  then?' 
I  says.  She  putts  'er  'and  over  'er  'eart:  'It  'urts  me,'  she 
says;  "out  'twill  sune  be  better,'  she  says.  'But  if  anything 
shude  'appen  to  me,  Jim,  I  wants  to  be  buried  under 
this  ere  apple-tree.'  I  laughed.  'What's  goin'  to  'appen 
to  yu?'  I  says:  'don't  'ee  be  fulish.'  *No,'  she  says,  'I  won't 
be  fulish.'  Well,  I  know  what  maids  are,  an'  I  never 
thought  no  more  about  et,  till  tu  days  arter  that,  'bout 
six  in  the  avenin'  I  was  comin'  up  wi'  the  calves,  when 
I  see  somethin'  dark  lyin'  in  the  strame,  close  to  that 
big  apple-tree.  I  says  to  meself :  'Is  that  a  pig — funny 
place  for  a  pig  to  get  to!'  an'  I  goes  up  to  et,  an'  I  see  what 
'twas." 

The  old  man  stopped:  his  eyes,  turned  upward,  had  a 
bright,  suffering  look. 

"  Twas  the  maid,  in  a  little  narrer  pool  ther'  that's 
made  by  the  stoppin'  of  a  rock — where  I  see  the  young 
gentleman  bathin'  once  or  twice.  'Er  was  lyin'  on  'er 
face  in  the  watter.  There  was  a  plant  o'  goldie-cups 
growin'  out  o'  the  stone  just  above  'er  'ead.  An'  when 
I  come  to  luke  at  *er  face,  'twas  luvly,  butiful,  so  calm's 
a  baby's — wonderful  butiful  et  was.  When  the  doctor 
saw  'er,  'e  said: '  'Er  culdn'  never  a-done  it  in  that  little 
bit  o'  watter  if  'er  'adn't  a-been  in  an  extarsy.'  Ah!  an' 
judgin'  from  'er  face,  that  was  just  'ow  she  was,  Et 
made  me  cry  praaper— butiful  et  was!  Twas  June  then, 
but  she'd  a-found  a  little  bit  of  apple  blossom  left  over 
somewheres,  and  stuck  et  in  'er  'air.  That's  why  I  thinks 
'er  must  a-been  in  an  extarsy,  to  go  to  et  gay,  like  that. 
Why!  there  wasn't  more  than  a  fute  and  'arf  o'  watter. 
But  I  tell  'ee  one  thing — that  meadder's  'arnted;  I  knu 
et,  an'  she  knu  et;  an'  no  one'U  persuade  me  as  'tesn't. 
I  told  'em  what  she  said  to  me  'bout  bein'  buried  under 
th'  apple-tree.  But  I  think  that  turned  'em — made  et 
luke  tu  much  's  ef  she'd  'ad  it  in  'er  mind  deliberate; 
an'  so  they  burried  'er  up  'ere.  Parson  we  'ad  then  was 
very  particular,  'e  was," 

Again  the  old  man  drew  his  hand  over  the  turf. 

"  'Tes  wonderful,  et  seems,"  he  added  slowly,  "what 
maids  '11  du  for  love.  She  'ad  a  lovin'  'eart;  I  guess  'twas 
broken.  But  us  never  \nu  nothin'!" 

He  looked  up  as  if  for  approval  of  his  story,  but 
Ashurst  had  walked  past  him  as  if  he  were  not  there. 

Up  on  the  top  of  the  hill,  beyond  where  he  had  spread 
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the  lunch,  over,  out  of  sight,  he  lay  down  on  his  face.  So 
had  his  virtue  been  rewarded,  and  "the  Cyprian,"  god- 
dess of  love,  taken  her  revenge!  And  before  his  eyes, 
dim  with  tears,  came  Megan's  face  with  die  sprig  of 
apple  blossoms  in  her  dark,  wet  hair.  'What  did  I  do 
that  was  wrong?'  he  thought.  'What  did  I  do?'  But  he 
could  not  answer.  Spring,  with  its  rush  of  passion,  its 
flowers  and  song — the  spring  in  his  heart  and  Megan's! 
Was  it  just  Love  seeking  a  victim!  The  Greek  was 
right,  then — the  words  of  the  "Hippolytus"  as  true 
to-day! 

"For  mad  is  the  heart  of  Love, 
And  gold  the  gleam  of  his  wing; 
And  all  to  the  spell  thereof 
Bend  when  he  maizes  his  spring. 
All  life  that  is  wild  and  young 
In  mountain  and  wave  and  stream, 


All  that  of  earth  is  sprung, 

Or  breathes  in  the  red  sunbeam; 

Yea,  and  Mankind.  O'er  all  a  royal  throne 

Cyprian,  Cyprian,  is  thine  alone!" 

The  Greek  was  right!  Megan!  Poor  litde  Megan — 
coming  over  the  hill!  Megan  under  the  old  apple-tree 
waiting  and  looking!  Megan  dead,  with  beauty  printed 
on  her!  .  .  . 

A  voice  said: 

"Oh,  there  you  are!  Look." 

Ashurst  rose,  took  his  wife's  sketch,  and  stared  at  it 
in  silence. 

"Is  the  foreground  right,  Frank?" 

"Yes." 

"But  there's  somediing  wanting,  isn't  there?" 

Ashurst  nodded.  Wanting?  The  apple-tree,  the  sing- 
ing, and  the  gold! 
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...  in  the  year  that  the  locusts  came,  something  thai 
happened  in  the  year  the  locusts  came,  two  voices  that  I 
heard  there  in  that  year.  .  .  .  Child!  Child!  It  seems  so 
long  ago  since  the  year  the  locusts  came,  and  all  of  the 
trees  were  eaten  bare:  so  much  has  happened  and  it 
seems  so  long  ago.  .  .  . 

"What  say?"  I  said. 

Says,  "Two  .  .  .  Two,"  says,  "Twenty  .  .  .  Twenty." 

"Hah?  What  say?" 

"Two  .  .  .  Two,"  the  first  voice  said;  and,  "Twenty 
,  .  .  Twenty,"  said  the  other. 
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"Oh,  Two!"  I  cried  out  to  your  papa,  and  "Twenty 
.  .  .  Twenty — can't  you  hear  them?" 

"Two  .  .  .  Two,"  it  said  again,  the  first  voice  over 
by  the  window,  and  "Twenty  .  .  .  Twenty,"  said  the 
second,  at  my  ear. 

"Oh,  don't  you  hear  it,  Mr.  Hawke?"  I  cried. 

"Why,  Lord,  woman!"  your  papa  said.  "What  on 
earth  are  you  talking  about  ?  There's  no  one  there,"  he 
said. 

"Oh,  yes,  there  is!"  I  said,  and  then  I  heard  them 
once  again,  "Two  . . .  Two"  and  "Twenty  . . .  Twenty." 

"There  they  arel"  I  said. 

'Tshaw,  Mrs.  Hawke,"  your  papa  said.   "It's  some- 
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thing  you  imagined.  You  fell  asleep,  you  must  have 
dreamed  it." 

"Oh,  no,  I  didn't,"  I  said.  "It's  there!  It's  there  all 
right!" — because  I  kjtew,  I  fyiew:  because  I  heard  it  just 
as  plain! 

"It's  the  condition  you're  in,"  he  said.  "You're  tired 
and  overwrought  and  you've  imagined  it." 

Then  all  of  the  bells  began  to  ring  and  he  got  up 
to  go. 

"Oh!  don't  goi"  I  said.  "I  wish  you  wouldn't  go"— 
you  know  I  had  a  premonition,  and  it  worried  me  to  see 
him  go. 

And  then  I  heard  it  once  again — "Two  .  .  .  Two," 
the  first  voice  said,  and  "Twenty  .  .  .  Twenty,"  said  the 
other  .  .  .  and  I  \now,  I  hjiow — why,  yes!  Lord  God! 
don't  I  remember,  boy! — the  hour,  the  time,  the  very  year 
it  happened  to  the  day  .  .  .  because  that  was  the  year 
the  locusts  came  at  home  and  all  of  the  trees  were  eaten 
bare. 

"But,  say,  then! — Ed — Gil — Lee — pshaw!  Boyl  Johnl 
I  mean — I  reckon  Lee  is  thinking  of  me  at  this  moment, 
that's  why  I  keep  calling  you  his  name.  Well,  now — hah  ? 
What  say?" 

"You  started  to  tell  about  two  voices  that  you  heard 
one  time." 

"Oh,  yes!  That's  so!  Well,  now,  as  I  was — say!  What 
was  that?  Hah?" 

"Those  were  the  ships  out  on  the  harbor,  mama." 

"What  say?  Harbor?  Ships?  Oh,  yes,  I  reckon  now 
that's  so.  The  harbor  is  yon  way?" 

"No,  mama,  it's  the  other  way.  You're  turned  around. 
It's  just  the  other  way:  it's  there." 

"Hah?  That  way?  Why,  no,  child,  surely  not.  .  .  . 
Are  you  telling  me  the  truth?  .  .  .  Well,  then,  I'll  vow! 
I  am  mixed  up.  I  reckon  comin'  in  that  tunnel  did  it. 
But  you  couldn't  lose  me  in  the  country;  give  me  a  land- 
mark of  some  sort  to  go  by  and  I'll  be  all  right.  .  .  . 
Why,  boy,  I'll  vow!  .  .  .  There  goes  that  thing  again! 
Why,  Lord!  It  sounds  like  some  old  cow!  And  here  you 
are  right  on  the  edge  of  it!  How  did  you  ever  come  to 
uich  a  place?  Lord!  Listen — do  you  hear  it?  I  reckon 
that's  a  big  one  gettin' ready  to  pull  out.  .  .  .  Lord,  God! 
You're  all  alike:  your  daddy  was  the  same — forever 
wantin'  to  be  up  and  gone.  If  I'd  a  let  him  he'd  have  been 
nothing  but  a  wanderer  across  the  face  of  the  earth.  .  .  . 
Child,  child,  you  mustn't  be  a  wanderer  all  your  days. 
...  It  worries  me  to  think  of  you  away  off  somewheres 
with  strange  people.  .  .  .  You  mustn't  spend  your  life 
alone  with  strangers.  .  .  .  You  ought  to  come  back 
where  your  people  came  from.  .  .  ,  Child,  child,  it  wor- 
ries me.  .  .  .  Come  back  again." 

"Well,  now,  as  I  was  goin'  on  to  say,  that  night  I  heard 
it,  the  first  voices — pshaw!  there  goes  that  whistle  once 
?gain.  Say,  boy!  I  tell  you  what — it  makes  me  want  to 


pick  right  up  and  light  out  with  it!  Why,  yes,  I'm  not  so 
old!  I  could  start  out  now — I  tell  you  what,  I've  got  a 
good  mind  to  do  it — I'd  like  to  start  right  out  and  just 
see  everything — why!  all  those  countries,  England,  where 
all  your  folks  came  from,  and  France,  Germany,  Italy — 
say!  I've  always  wanted  to  see  Switzerland — that  must 
certainly  be  a  beautiful  spot — as  the  feller  says,  the 
Wonderland  of  Nature.  .  .  . 

"Say  ...  oh,  now  I  hear  it!  ...  Now  I  know.  .  .  . 
Why,  yes!  It's  out  yon  way.  And  where's  the  bridge, 
then,  that  we  walked  across  that  night?" 

"It's  here — right  at  the  bottom  of  the  street.  Here! 
Come  to  the  window  and  look  out.  Don't  you  remember 
how  we  came?" 

Remember!  Now,  boy,  you  ask  me  if  I  can  remember! 
Lord,  God!  I  reckon  I  remember  things  you  never  read 
about,  the  way  it  was,  the  things  they  never  wrote  about 
in  books. 

I  reckon  that  they  tried  to  put  it  down  in  books,  all 
of  the  wars  and  battles,  child,  I  guess  they  got  that  part 
of  it  all  right,  but  Lord! — how  could  these  fellers  know 
the  way  it  was  when  they  weren't  born,  when  they 
weren't  there  to  see  it:  they  made  it  seem  so  long  ago  and 
like  it  happened  in  some  strange  land — what  could  they 
know,  child,  of  the  way  it  was:  the  way  the  wind  blew 
and  the  way  the  sun  was  shining,  the  smell  of  the  smoke 
out  in  the  yard,  and  mother  singin'  and  the  scalded 
feathers,  and  the  way  the  river  swelled  that  spring  when 
it  had  rained.  The  way  the  men  looked  as  they  marched 
back  along  the  river  road  that  day,  as  they  were  comin' 
from  the  war,  and  the  things  we  said,  and  the  sound  of 
all  the  voices  of  the  people  who  are  dead,  and  the  way 
the  sunlight  came  and  went,  and  how  it  made  me  sad  to 
see  it,  and  the  way  the  women  cried  as  we  stood  there  in 
Bob  Patton's  yard,  and  the  men  marched  by  us,  and  the 
dust  rose,  and  we  knew  the  war  was  over.  Lord,  God! 
do  I  remember!  Those  are  the  things  that  I  remember, 
child,  and  that's  die  way  things  were. 

I  can  remember  all  the  way  back  to  the  time  when  I 
was  two  years  old,  and  let  me  tell  you,  boy:  there's 
mighty  little  I've  forgotten  since. 

Why,  yes! — don't  I  remember  how  they  took  me  by  the 
hand  that  day  and  led  me  down  into  the  holler — Bob 
Patton  and  your  Uncle  George — and  here  boy-like  they 
had  constructed  an  effigy  of  Willy  and  Lucindy  Patton 
out  of  that  old  black  mud  they  had  there — you  could 
mould  it  in  your  hands  just  like  a  piece  of  putty — and 
how  I  screamed  and  all — because  I  /{new,  I  \netv,  I'd  seen 
them  both  and  I  remembered  them — why!  Willy  and 
Lucindy  were  two  slaves  that  Cap'n  Patton  owned— 
Oh,  Lord!  the  blackest  African  niggers  you  ever  saw,  as 
father  said,  charcoal  would  a  left  a  white  mark  on  them, 
their  parents  had  been  taken  right  out  of  the  jungle— 
and  those  white  teeth,  those  gleaming  white  teeth  when 
they  grinned — but  oh!  the  odor!  thai"  awful  odor,  that  old 
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black  digger  smell  that  nothin'  could  wash  out,  mother 
couldn't  stand  it,  it  made  her  deathly  sick,  when  they 
passed  through  a  room  they  left  the  smell  behind  them 
— and  here  these  two  devils  of  boys  had  made  this  effigy 
with  pebbles  they  had  taken  from  the  creek  for  teeth,  and 
to  think  of  it! — that  they  should  tell  a  child  of  two  a  thing 
like  that — why,  that  it  was  Willy  and  Lucindy  Patton  I 
was  lookin'  at — "Look  out!"  says  Bob,  "they're  goin'  to 
eat  you  up,"  he  says,  and  how  I  screamed — why  I  remem- 
ber it  all  the  same  as  yesterday! 

And  don't  I  remember  taking  Brother  Will  up  to  the 
Indian  Mound — of  course  the  story  went  that  there  were 
Indians  buried  there,  that's  what  it  was,  they  said — and 
here  this  brook  was  filled  up  with  this  old  black  oily  stuff 
that  came  out  from  the  mound — of  course,  father  always 
gave  it  as  his  opinion  there  was  oil  there,  that's  what  he 
said,  you  know,  that  some  one  would  make  a  fortune 
some  day  if  they  dug  a  well  there — and  Will  was  only 
two  and  a  half  years  old  and  George  told  him  that  the 
old  black  oil  was  squeezed  out  of  the  corpses  of  the  In- 
dians and  how  Will  screamed  and  hollered  when  he  told 
him — "Why,"  mother  said,  "I  could  wring  your  neck  for 
having  no  more  sense  than  to  frighten  a  child  with  such 
a  story." 

And  yes,  now!  What  about  it?  Don't  I  remember  that 
winter  when  the  deer  come  boundin'  down  the  hill 
across  the  path  and  stopped  and  looked  at  me  not  ten  feet 
away,  and  I  screamed  because  I  saw  its  antlers ?  Lord!  I 
didn't  know  what  to  make  of  it,  I'd  never  heard  of  such 
an  animal,  and  how  it  bounded  away  into  the  woods 
again  and  how  when  I  told  mother  she  said,  "Yes,  you 
saw  a  deer.  That  was  a  deer  you  saw  all  right.  The 
hunters  ran  it  down  here  off  the  mountain"  and — why, 
yes!  wasn't  it  only  the  next  spring  after  that  when  I  was 
a  big  girl  four  years  old  and  remembered  everything  that 
the  Yankees  began  to  come  through  there,  and  didn't  I 
hear  them,  didn't  I  see  them  with  my  own  eyes,  the 
villains — those  two  fellers  tearing  along  the  road  on  two 
horses  they  had  stolen  as  hard  as  they  could  as  if  all  hell 
had  cut  loose  after  them — why!  it's  as  plain  in  my  mind 
today  as  it  was  then,  the  way  they  looked,  two  ragged- 
lookin'  troopers  bent  down  and  whippin'  those  horses  for 
all  that  they  were  worth,  with  bandanna  handkerchiefs 
tied  around  their  necks  and  the  ends  of  them  whipping 
back  as  stiff  and  straight  as  if  they'd  been  starched  and 
ironed — now  that  will  give  you  some  idea  of  how  fast 
they  were  goin' — and  couldn't  I  hear  the  people  shoutin' 
and  hollerin'  all  along  the  road  that  they  were  comin', 
and  how  the  women-folks  took  on  and  made  the  men  go 
out  and  hide  themselves?  "Oh,  Lord,"  says  mother, 
wringin'  her  hands,  "here  they  come!"  and  didn't  Addie 
Patton  come  running  up  the  hill  to  tell  us,  the  poor  child 
frightened  out  of  her  wits,  you  know,  screaming,  "Oh, 
they've  come,  they've  come!   And  grandfather's  down 


there  all  alone,"  she  says.  "They'll  kill  him,  they'll  kill 
him!" 

Of  course  we  didn't  know  then  that  these  two  Yankee 
stragglers  were  alone,  we  thought  they  were  the  advance 
guard  of  a  whole  brigade  of  Sherman's  troopers.  But 
law!  the  rest  of  them  never  got  there  for  a  week,  here 
these  two  thieving  devils  had  broken  away,  and  I  reckon 
were  just  trying  to  see  how  much  they  could  steal  by 
themselves.  Why,  yes!  Didn't  all  the  men  begin  to  shoot 
at  them  then  as  they  went  by  and  when  they  saw  they 
didn't  have  the  army  with  them,  and  didn't  they  jump 
off  their  horses  and  light  out  for  the  mountains  on  foot 
as  hard  as  they  could,  then,  and  leave  the  horses  ?  And 
didn't  some  people  from  way  over  in  Bedford  County 
come  to  claim  the  horses  when  the  war  was  over  ?  They 
identified  them,  you  know,  and  said  those  same  two 
fellers  were  the  ones  that  took  'em.  And  Lord!  didn't 
they  tell  it  how  Amanda  Stevens  set  fire  to  the  Bridge 
with  her  own  hands  on  the  other  side  of  Sevier  so  that 
those  that  were  comin'  in  from  Tennessee  were  held  up 
for  a  week  before  they  got  across — yes!  and  stood  there 
laughin'  at  them,  you  know;  of  course  they  used  to  tell 
it  on  her  that  she  said  ("Lord!"  I  said,  "you  know  she 
wouldn't  say  a  thing  like  that!")  but  of  course  Amanda 
was  an  awful  coarse  talker,  she  didn't  care  what  she  said, 
and  they  all  claimed  later  that's  just  the  way  she  put  it — 
"Why,"  she  hollers  to  them,  "you  don't  need  a  bridge  to 
get  across  a  little  stream  like  that,  do  you?  Well,  you 
must  be  a  pretty  worthless  lot,  after  all,"  she  said.  "Why, 
down  here,"  she  says,  "we'd  call  it  a  pretty  poor  sort  of 

man  who  couldn't across  it,"  and,  of  course,  the 

Yankees  had  to  laugh  then,  that's  the  story  that  they 
told. 

And  yes!  Didn't  they  tell  it  at  the  time  how  the  day 
the  Yankees  marched  into  town  they  captured  old  man 
Dockery.  I  reckon  they  wanted  to  have  some  fun  with 
him  more  than  anything  else,  a  great  fat  thing,  you 
know,  with  that  swarthy  yeller  complexion  and  that 
kinky  hair,  of  course,  the  story  went  that  he  had  nigger 
blood  in  him  and — what  about  it!  he  admitted  it,  sir,  he 
claimed  it  then  and  there  in  front  of  all  the  Yankees,  I 
reckon  hoping  they  would  let  him  off.  "All  right,"  the 
Yankees  said,  "if  you  can  prove  that  you're  a  nigger  we'll 
let  you  go."  Well,  he  said  that  he  could  prove  it,  then. 
"Well,  how're  you  goin'  to  prove  it?"  they  asked  him. 
"I'll  tell  you  how,"  this  Yankee  captain  says,  calls  to  one 
of  his  troopers,  you  know,  "Run  him  up  and  down  the 
street  a  few  times,  Jim,"  he  says,  and  so  they  started,  this 
soldier  and  old  man  Dockery,  running  up  and  down  in 
that  hot  sun  as  hard  as  they  could  go.  Well,  when  they 
got  back,  he  was  wringin'  wet  with  perspiration, 
Dockery,  you  know,  and  the  story  goes  the  Yankee  went 
over  to  him  and  took  one  good  smell  and  then  called 
out,  "Yes,  by  God,  he  told  the  truth,  boys.  He's  a  nigger. 
Let  him  go!"  Well,  that's  the  way  they  told  it,  anyhow. 
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And  yes!  Don't  I  remember  it  all,  yes!  With  the  men 
comin'  by  and  marchin'  along  that  river  road  on  then- 
way  into  town  to  be  mustered  out  and  all  of  us  ganged 
together  there  in  the  front  yard  of  Uncle  John's  place  to 
see  them  pass,  father  and  mother  and  all  the  children  and 
all  of  the  Patton  and  Alexander  and  Woodsend  tribes 
and  these  two  black  African  niggers  that  I  told  you  John 
Patton  owned,  Willy  and  Lucindy  Patton,  and  your 
great-grandfather,  boy,  old  Bill  Woodsend  that  they 
called  Bill  the  Hatter  because  he  could  make  them  of  the 
finest  felt — learned  how  to  treat  the  wool  with  chamber 
lye,  oh!  the  finest  hats  you  ever  saw,  why,  don't  I  re- 
member an  old  farmer  coming  to  our  house  in  my  child- 
hood to  give  a  hat  to  Uncle  Sam  to  be  reblocked,  says, 
"Sam,  old  Will  Woodsend  made  that  hat  for  me  just 
twenty  years  ago  and  it's  as  good,"  he  says,  "as  it  ever 
was,  all  it  needs  is  to  be  blocked  and  cleaned,"  and  let  me 
tell  you,  every  one  that  knew  him  said  that  Billy  Wood- 
send  was  certainly  a  man  with  a  remarkable  mind. 

Nov/,  boy,  I  want  to  tell  you,  I've  always  said  whatever 
ability  you  had  came  from  that  side  of  the  house,  there's 
one  thing  sure,  Bill  Woodsend  was  a  man  who'd  a  gone 
far  if  he'd  had  the  education.  Of  course  he  had  no  book- 
learnin'  but  they  told  it,  you  know,  how  he  could  argue 
and  takes  sides  on  any  question,  hale  and  hearty,  mind 
you,  right  up  to  the  hour  of  his  death,  sent  word  down  to 
Sam  one  day  to  come  up  there  to  see  him,  says,  "Sam" — 
of  course  Sam  told  it  how  he  found  him  building  his  fire 
and  singin'  a  hymn,  at  peace  with  the  world  and  without 
a  thing  wrong  with  him — "Sam,"  he  says,  "I'm  glad 
you've  come.  There  are  matters  I  want  to  talk  over  with 
you.  Lay  down  on  that  bed,"  he  says,  "so  we  can  talk." 
Well,  that  just  suited  Sam,  you  know,  oh!  the  laziest 
feller  that  ever  lived,  he  could  spend  his  whole  life  just 
a-layin'  round  and  talkin'.  "Why,"  he  says,  "what  is  it, 
father?   What's  the  matter?   Aren't  you  feelin'  good?" 
he  says.  "Oh,"  says  Bill,  "I  never  felt  better,  but  I'm  not 
goin' to  be  here  with  you  much  longer,"  he  says,  says,  "I've 
made  up  my  mind  it's  time  to  die,  Sam,  and  I  want  to  put 
my  house  in  order  before  I  go."   "Why,  father,"  Sam 
says,  "what  are  you  talkin'  about,  what  do  you  mean? 
There's  nothing  wrong  with  you."  "No,  not  a  thing," 
says  Bill.  "Why,  you'll  be  here  for  years  to  come,"  says 
Sam.  "No,  Sam,"  the  old  man  says,  he  shook  his  head, 
you  know.  "I've  just  decided  that  it's  my  time  to  go.  I've 
had  a  Call.  Now,  I've  lived  out  my  full  three  score  years 
and  ten,"  he  says,  "with  some  to  spare  and  I  feel  there's 
nothin*  more  I  can  do  on  earth,  so  I've  made  up  my 
mind."  "Made  up  your  mind?"  says  Sam,  "why,  made 
up  your  mind  to  what?"  "Why,"  he  says,  "I've  made  up 
my  mind  to  die,  Sam."  "Why,  father,"  says  Sam,  "what 
are  you  talking  about?  You're  not  going  to  die,"  he  says. 
"Yes,"  says  Bill,  "I've  made  up  my  mind  to  die  to- 
morrow," says,  "I've  made  up  my  mind  to  die  at  ten 


minutes  after  six  tomorrow  afternoon,  and  that's  the 
reason  I  sent  for  you."  Weil!  they  built  up  a  roar  in'  big 
fire  and  stayed  up  all  night  long  talkin'  together,  and  oh! 
you  know,  Sam  told  it  how  the  wind  roared  and  howled, 
and  how  they  talked  long,  long  into  the  night,  and  they 
cooked  breakfast,  and  lay  around  and  talked  some  more, 
and  they  cooked  dinner,  and  talked  some  more,  and  that 
old  man  was  as  well  and  strong  as  he'd  ever  been,  at 
peace  with  mankind,  sir,  and  without  a  worry  in  the 
world,  but  on  the  stroke  of  six,  now,  boy,  I  want  to  telJ 
you  the  kind  of  man  he  was,  on  the  stroke  of  six,  he 
turned  to  Sam  and  said,  "Get  ready,  Sam,"  and  at  ten 
minutes  after  six  to  the  dot,  he  looked  at  him  again  and 
said,  "Good  by,  Sam:  it's  my  time,  I'm  going,  son,"  and  he 
turned  his  face  to  the  wall,  sir,  and  died — now  that's  the 
kind  of  a  man  he  was,  that  goes  to  show  the  kind  of  will 
power  and  determination  he  had  in  him — and  let  me  tell 
you  something:  we've  all  had  it  in  us,  that  same  thing, 
when  it  came  our  time  to  go,  we  knew  it,  father  went  the 
same  way,  sir,  kept  wakin'  up  all  day  long  to  say,  "Is  it 
six  o'clock,  yet?"— couldn't  seem  to  get  it  off  his  mind, 
you  know —  "Why,  no,  father,"  I  said,  "it's  only  noon." 
Now,  six,  six,  I  kept  a-thinkin',  why  does  he  keep  asking 
if  it's  six?  That  very  day,  sir,  as  the  clock  was  striking 
the  last  stroke  of  six  he  breathed  his  last,  I  turned  to  Jim 
and  whispered  "Six":  he  nodded,  "Yes,"  he  said.  Of 
course  we  knew. 

But  here  he  was  that  day — don't  I  remember  him? 
Old  Bill  Woodsend  standin'  there  with  all  the  rest  of  us 
to  watch  the  troops  go  by,  a  hale  and  hearty  old  man, 
sir,  oh!  married  twice  and  had  all  those  childern,  eight 
by  his  first  wife,  Martha  Patton,  of  course  father  was  one 
of  that  crowd  and  fourteen  by  that  other  woman— well, 
that's  so,  there  was  that  other  one,  I  reckon,  that  he'd  had 
by  that  woman  down  in  South  Carolina,  of  course  there 
was  no  record  of  the  ceremony  and  I  reckon  what  they 
said  was  true,  but  he  brought  that  child  home  and  sat 
her  down  at  the  table  with  all  the  rest  of  them  and  said 
to  them  all:  "From  this  time  on  she  is  your  sister  and 
must  be  treated  so,"  and  that's  the  way  it  was  all  right. 
And  here,  to  think  of  it!  All  these  childern  that  he  had 
went  out  and  had  big  families  of  their  own,  those  that 
didn't  die  early  or  get  killed,  until  now  there  are  hun- 
dreds of  them  living  down  there  in  Catawba  in  the  moun- 
tains and  in  Georgia  and  Texas  and  out  west  in  Cali- 
fornia and  Oregon  until  now  they  are  spread  all  over 
like  a  web — but  that's  where  they  came  from,  from  that 
one  old  man,  he  was  the  only  one  there  was  to  begin  with, 
the  son  of  that  Englishman  that  came  there  back  in  Revo- 
lutionary days  to  sink  those  copper  shafts  out  there  in 
Yancey.  Of  course  they  say  we've  got  great  estates  waitin' 
for  us  in  England — I  know  Uncle  Bob  came  to  father  at 
the  time  Bill  Woodsend  died  and  told  him  he  ought  to  do 
something  about  it,  but  they  decided  against  it,  said  the 
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expense  would  be  too  great — but  he  was  there,  all  right, 
Bill  Woodsend  was  there  with  all  the  rest  of  us  the  day 
they  came  back  from  the  war.  And  here  came  all  the 
troops,  you  know,  and  you  could  hear  the  men  a-cheerin' 
and  the  women-folks  a-crying,  and  every  now  and  then 
you'd  see  one  of  the  men  drop  out  of  line  and  then  the 
women  would  start  crying  again,  and  here  comes  Uncle 
Bob — only  sixteen,  mind  you,  but  he  seemed  like  an  old 
man  to  me — wearing  a  stovepipe  hat  I  reckon  he'd  looted 
from  some  store  and  no  shoes  on,  and  here  he  comes  and 
we  all  began  to  cry. 

"Why,  Lord!"  says  Bob,  "this  is  a  pretty  home-comin' 
for  a  fact,"  he  says,  you  know,  trying  to  joke  us  along  and 
cheer  us  up.  "Why,  I  thought  you'd  be  glad  to  see  me," 
he  says.  "I  didn't  expect  you  all  to  bust  out  cryin'!  Why, 
if  that's  the  way  you  feel,"  he  says,  "I'm  goin'  back." 

"Oh,  Bob,  Bob,"  his  mother  says,  "you've  got  no  shoes, 
poor  child,  you're  barefooted,"  she  says. 

"No,"  says  Bob,  "I  wore  'em  out  in  my  hurry  to  get 
home,"  he  says,  "I  just  walked  them  clean  off  my  feet," 
he  says,  "but  if  I'd  known  it  was  goin'  to  be  like  this,  I 
wouldn't  have  come  so  fast,"  he  said,  and  of  course  that 
made  'em  laugh. 

But,  child,  that  wasn't  the  reason  that  the  women  cried. 
So  many  had  gone  off  that  never  would  come  home 
again  and,  of  course,  they  knew  it,  they  knew  it,  and 
then,  didn't  we  all  flock  into  the  house,  and  hadn't  they 
all  been  baking  and  cooking  for  a  week  and,  let  me  tell 
you,  poor  as  we  were,  that  was  a  meal,  no  little  dabs  of 
stuff  such  as  they  give  you  in  these  days :  fried  chickens — 
why  we  must  have  cooked  two  dozen  of  them — and 
boiled  hams  and  pork  and  roasting  ears  and  sweet  per- 
taters  and  string  beans  and  plates  full  of  corn  bread  and 
hot  biscuits  and  peach  and  apple  dumplings  and  all  kinds 
of  jams  and  jellies  and  pies  and  cakes  galore  and  all  of 
the  cider  you  could  drink,  and  Lord!  I  wish  you  could 
have  seen  the  way  that  Bob  and  Rufus  Alexander  and 
Fate  Patton  put  that  food  away — why,  as  mother  said, 
you'd  a  thought  they  hadn't  had  a  square  meal  since  they 
went  to  war  and  I  reckon  maybe  she  didn't  miss  it  much 
either. 

Why,  wasn't  I  a  big  girl  of  five  years  old  at  the  time, 
and  saw  it  all,  and  remember  it  as  well  as  I'm  settin'  here 
— yes,  and  things  that  happened  long  before  that — and 
things  you  never  heard  of,  boy,  with  all  your  reading  out 
of  books:  why,  yes,  didn't  we  learn  to  do  everything  our- 
selves and  to  grow  everything  we  ate  and  to  take  the 
wool  and  dye  it,  yes,  to  go  out  in  the  woods  and  get  the 
sumac  and  the  walnut  bark  and  all  the  walnut  hulls  and 
elderberries  for  the  dyes  and  rinse  the  wool  in  copperas 
water  until  we  had  a  hard  fast  black  you  couldn't  take 
the  shine  off— why!  it  beat  the  stuff  they  have  today  all 
hollow — didn't  I  learn  to  do  it  with  my  own  hands  and 
couldn't  I  get  the  finest  reds  and  greens  and  yellers  that 
you  ever  saw,  and  didn't  I  learn  to  spin  the  flax  and 


bleach  it  and  make  fine  shirts  and  sheets  and  tablecloths 
myself,  why,  yes,  don't  I  remember  the  day — ohl.that 
strong  rank  smell,  you  know,  of  scalded  feathers,  with 
mother  plucking  the  chicken  in  the  yard,  and  the  smell  of 
the  smoke,  and  the  fresh  pine  chips  out  by  the  chopping 
block,  and  all  (that's  where  you  got  your  sense  of  smell 
from,  boy!)  and  the  wind  that  howled  and  whistled 
through  that  old  coarse  grass,  it  made  me  sad  to  listen  to 
it  (that  was  the  year  just  after  Sally  died)  and  I  sat  there 
at  the  wheel  spinning  away,  and  I  can  see  it  all,  I  re- 
member just  the  way  it  was — when  here  they  came  along 
the  river  road,  and  you  could  hear  them  shout  and  holler 
out  "Hurrah!  hurrah!"  I  reckon  they'd  all  been  in  to 
town  to  vote.  "Hurrah!"  they  cried:  "Hurrah  for  Hayes!" 
one  crowd  would  cry  and  "Hurrah  for  Tilden!"  cried 
the  other. 

Lord  God!  do  I  remember!  I  reckon  that  I  do!  I  re- 
member things  you  never  dreamed  or  heard  of,  boy. 

"But  what  about  those  voices  that  you  heard?" 
"Well,  now,  I  say — that's  what  I'm  telling  you: 
"Two-two,"  the  first  voice  said,  and  "twenty-twenty," 
said  the  other.  "What  say?"  I  said.  Says,  "two-two,"  says, 
"twenty-twenty."  "Hah?  What  say?"  Says,  "two-two," 
the  first  voice  said,  says  "twenty-twenty,"  said  the  other. 
Well,  then — say!  what  about  it! — I  was  thinking  about 
it  the  other  day.  ...  I  don't  know  .  .  .  but  it's  pretty 
strange  when  you  come  to  think  about  it,  isn't  it  ?  Why, 
that  very  day,  you  know,  the  twenty-seventh  of  Septem- 
ber, I  remember  because  it  was  on  the  twenty-fifth,  just 
two  days  before,  that  I  had  the  talk  with  Ambrose  Radi- 
ker,  that's  exactly  when  it  was  all  right,  about  eleven 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  your  papa  was  back  there  in  his 
work  room  lettering  a  tombstone  he  was  getting  ready  to 
set  up  for  a  man  out  there  in  Beaverdam  whose  wife  had 
died,  when  here  he  came,  Mel  Porter.  Your  papa  said 
he  marched  right  back  into  the  work  room,  sir,  and  stood 
there  looking  at  him  without  sayin'  a  word:  he  just  stood 
there  shakin'  his  head  and  your  papa  said  he  certainly 
looked  blue  and  depressed  as  if  some  awful  calamity  had 
befallen  him,  so  your  papa  said,  "What's  the  matter, 
Mel  ?  I  never  saw  you  look  so  sad,"  he  says. 

"Oh,  Will,  Will,"  he  says,  and  he  just  stood  there 
shakin'  his  head  at  your  papa,  "if  you  only  knew  how  I 
envy  you!  Here  you  are  with  a  good  trade  you  can  work 
at  and  nothing  to  worry  you:  I'd  give  up  everything  I 
have  in  the  world  if  I  could  just  change  places  with  you!" 
"Why  what  on  earth  are  you  talking  about!"  your  papa 
said,  "You're  a  first-class  lawyer  with  a  good  practice  and 
here  you  want  to  swap  places  with  a  stonecutter  who's 
got  to  work  with  his  hands  and  never  knows  where  his 
next  job's  comin'  from,"  your  papa  said.  "It's  a  curse  and 
a  care,"  your  papa  said,  that's  exactly  the  way  he  talked  to 
him,  you  know  the  way  he  had  of  talkin',  he'd  come  right 
out  with  a  thing  without  mincin'  words,  "It's  a  curse  and 
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a  care,"  he  said,  "and  it  was  a  bitter  day  for  me  when  I 
first  took  it  up :  You've  got  to  wait  until  they  die  to  get 
a  job  and  then  their  families,  ingrates  that  they  are,  will 
give  the  work  to  one  of  your  competitors:  if  I'd  done  the 
thing  I  was  cut  out  for,  I'd  studied  law  like  you  did  and 
gone  into  practice."  Well,  of  course,  they  all  said  that, 
they  said  that  Mr.  Hawke  would  certainly  have  made  a 
fine  lawyer  with  his  fluent  command  of  language  and  all. 
"Oh,  Will,  Will,"  he  said,  "you  can  just  go  down  on  your 
knees  and  thank  God  that  you  didn't,"  he  said.  "At  least 
you  have  enough  to  eat,"  he  said,  "and  when  you  go 
home  at  night  you  can  go  to  bed  and  sleep." 

"Why,  Mel,"  your  papa  said.  "What  on  earth  is  wrong 
with  you?  Something  is  worryin'  you,  that's  one  thing 
sure."  "Oh,  Will,"  he  said,  shakin'  his  head,  "it's  those 
men.  I  can't  sleep  at  night  for  thinkin'  about  them!" 
Well,  he  hadn't  said  what  men,  he  hadn't  mentioned 
their  names,  but  your  papa  knew  right  away  who  he  was 
talkin'  about,  it  flashed  over  him  all  at  once  that  he  was 
referrin'  to  Ed  Mears  and  Lawrence  Wayne  and  those 
other  three  murderers  down  there  in  the  county  jail  he 
had  defended.  And  he  had  been  down  there  to  see  them, 
he'd  just  come  away  from  there,  your  papa  said  he  knew 
exactly  where  he'd  been  the  moment  he  looked  at  him, 
said  his  shoes  and  the  bottoms  of  his  trousers  were  coated 
with  that  old  red-clay  Niggertow.n  dust,  that's  all  in  the 
world  it  was. 

"Why,  yes,  Mel,"  your  papa  said,  "I  reckon  it  is  pretty 
hard,  but  you've  got  nodiin'  to  blame  yourself  for,"  he 
said.  "You  did  all  any  one  could  expect  you  to  do,"  he 
said;  says,  "You  did  the  best  you  could  for  them,"  he  says; 
says,  "I  don't  see  what  you  got  to  blame  yourself  about 
now,"  he  says. 

"Oh,  Will,"  he  says,  "it's  the  strain,  the  awful  strain 
of  it,"  he  says.  "Here  I've  done  all  I  could  to  save  them," 
he  says,  "and  it  looks  as  if  there's  nothing  else  I  can  do," 
he  says;  says,  "It  looks  to  me  as  if  they've  got  to  hang,"  he 
says,  "and  here  are  their  wives  and  childern  and  all  of 
their  kinfolk  beggin'  me  to  save  them  and,"  he  says, 
"Will,  I  just  don't  know  what  else  there  is  I  can  do,"  he 
says;  says,  "I've  racked  my  brain  lookin'  for  a  way  out," 
he  says,  "and  it  looks  to  me  as  if  they've  got  to  swing,  I 
tell  you  what,"  he  says,  shakin'  his  head,  and  your  papa 
said  he  looked  mighty  blue,  says,  "it's  an  awful  thing 
when  you  come  to  think  of  it!  What  about  it!"  he  says. 
"Here  they've  got  all  those  litde  childern  dependent  on 
them  who  have  got  to  grow  up  now  with  that  awful 
stigma  attached  to  their  name  of  knowin'  they're  the  chil- 
dern of  men  who  were  hanged  for  murder.  Why,  it's  aw- 
ful, that's  what  it  is,  Will,"  he  says;  says,  "I  can't  sleep  at 
night  for  thinkin'  about  it." 

Well,  when  your  papa  came  home  to  dinner  that  day 
he  told  me  all  about  it,  says,  "I  tell  you  what,  it's  pretty 
hard  on  him,  isn't  it?  I  reckon  he's  done  all  he  can  but 
he  feels  like  he's  in  some  way  responsible  for  it,  that 


maybe  there's  somethin'  he  failed  to  do  that  might  have 
saved  their  lives,"  he  says;  says,  "I  couldn't  help  feelin' 
sorry  for  him,"  says  "he  was  pale  as  a  ghost:  he  looked 
as  if  he  hadn't  been  able  to  sleep  for  a  week."  "Hmi"  I 
says.  "Now  you  listen  to  me:  there's  something  mighty 
funny  about  this  somewheres.  I've  never  known  a 
lawyer  yet,"  I  says,  "who  wasn't  able  to  sleep  because  a 
client  was  goin'  to  be  hanged,  and  you  can  just  bet  your 
bottom  dollar,"  I  says,  "that  Melvin  Porter  isn't  losin' 
sleep  on  that  account.  The  only  reason  they'll  lose  sleep," 
I  says,  "is  because  they're  afraid  they're  not  goin'  to  get 
paid  or  because  they're  stayin'  awake  Hggerin'  how  they 
can  get  the  best  of  some  one,  and  if  he  told  you  any  such 
story  as  that,"  I  says,  "you  can  depend  upon  it  that  he 
wasn't  tellin'  you  the  truth— there's  a  nigger  in  the 
woodpile  somewheres:  that  story  just  won't  wash." 

"No,"  your  papa  says,  "I  believe  you're  wrong,"  says, 
"I  think  you're  doin'  him  an  injustice." 

"Why,  pshaw,  Mr.  Hawke!"  I  says.  "I  wouldn't  be 
such  a  goose!  There's  not  a  word  of  truth  in  that  story, 
all  they've  got  to  do  is  to  appeal  to  your  sympathies  and 
you'll  believe  anything  they  tell  you." 

And  of  course  that  was  just  exactly  how  he  was:  he'd 
curse  and  rave  and  carry  on,  and  then  they'd  tell  him 
some  big  lie  to  get  on  his  good  side  and  he'd  give  them 
everything  he  had.  Why!  didn't  Mel  Porter's  own 
brother,  that  miserable  old  rip,  Rufus  Porter — as  the 
savin'  goes,  if  there's  a  just  God  in  heaven  he's  getting 
today  the  punishment  he  deserves — with  his  old  red  face 
all  stewed  down  like  a  persimmon  with  all  the  licker  he'd 
drunk — why  yes!  when  I  was  a  girl  didn't  I  see  him  my- 
self march  right  down  the  aisle  as  big  as  you  please,  sir, 
that  night  at  the  meeting  of  the  Sons  of  Temperance 
arm  in  arm  with  Jeter  Alexander  to  sign  the  pledge 
and  Lord!  as  I  said  later  if  you  took  ail  the  rotten  old 
licker  they'd  poured  down  their  throats  since  then  you'd 
have  enough  to  float  a  batdeship — come  to  your  papa 
and  got  him  to  sign  his  note  and  stand  security  for  him 
at  the  bank  for  fourteen  hundred  dollars.  Pshaw!  when 
I  think  of  it!  ...  I  said  to  your  papa,  "He's  the  one  who 
ought  to  be  hanged!  I  could  spring  the  trap  myself!"  I 
said;  says  to  your  papa,  in  that  mealy  voice  he  had,  you 
know,  says,  "Oh,  it  will  be  all  right,  Will."  Says,  "You 
know  I  wouldn't  let  you  lose  a  penny,"  when  he  didn't 
have  a  dollar  to  his  name!  "I'll  vow,  Mr.  Hawke!"  I 
said  at  the  time.  "How  on  earth  were  you  ever  such  a 
fool  as  to  do  such  a  thing!" 

"Well,"  he  said,  "he  swore  it  was  all  right — said  he'd 
go  down  and  dig  ditches  before  he'd  let  me  lose  a 
penny." 

"Yes,"  I  said,  "and  you  were  just  fool  enough  to 
believe  him,  weren't  you!" 

"Well,"  your  papa  said,  "I've  learned  my  lesson. 
There's  one  thing  sure:  I'll  never  get  stung  that  way 
again,"  he  said. 
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"All  right,"  I  said,  "we'll  wait  and  see." 

Well,  it  wasn't  two  years  before  Rufe  Porter  tried 
the  very  same  trick  on  him  again:  he  had  the  gall  to 
walk  right  into  your  papa's  office,  sir,  as  big  as  you 
please,  and  ask  him  to  go  his  note  for  five  hundred  dol- 
lars. Your  papa  was  so  mad  he  took  him  by  the  collar 
and  pitched  him  all  the  way  out  into  the  square  and 
says,  "If  you  ever  come  back  here  again,  you  God- 
damned mountain  grill,"  that's  just  the  way  your  papa 
talked  to  him,  you  know  the  way  he  talked,  he  didn't 
mince  words  when  he  was  mad,  "I'll  kill  you."  Why 
yes!  wasn't  old  Bill  Smathers  the  chief  of  police  at  the 
time  standin'  right  there  on  the  steps  of  the  City  Hall 
and  saw  the  whole  thing?  and  he  hollered  right  out  to 
your  papa,  "Yes,  and  if  I'm  here  when  he  does  come 
back,  Mr.  Hawke,  I'll  help  you  do  it,"  he  says;  says, 
"You  did  exactly  the  right  thing,"  says,  "The  only  pity 
is  you  didn't  kill  him  now." 

When  your  papa  came  home  and  told  me  about  it,  I 
said,  "Yes,  and  he  was  exactly  right!  You  should  have 
wnished  the  job  then  and  there.  That's  exactly  what  you 
should  have  done.  It  would  have  been  good  riddance," 
I  said,  you  know,  I  reckon  I  was  pretty  bitter,  to  think 
of  it — here  we  were  with  six  children  to  support  and  to 
think  that  he  would  go  flingin'  his  money  away  on  that 
miserable  old  toper:  I  could  a  wrung  his  neck  for  being 
such  a  fool.  "Now,  you  look  a-here,"  I  said,  "Let  this  be 
a  lesson  to  you:  don't  you  ever  let  him  have  a  penny 
again,  and  don't  you  go  lendin'  money  out  to  any  one 
without  consultin'  me  first.  You're  a  married  man  with 
a  family  of  little  childern  to  support  and  your  first  duty 
is  to  them."  Well,  he  promised,  of  course — he  said  he'd 
never  do  such  a  thing  again,  and  I  suppose  I  believed 
him. 

Well,  sir,  it  wasn't  three  days  before  he  went  off  on  a 
big  spree,  he  came  home  roaring  drunk,  I  remember 
they  sent  word  to  us  from  Ambrose  Radiker's  saloon  that 
he  was  up  there  and  that  we'd  better  come  and  get  him : 
of  course,  they  said  they  couldn't  do  anything  with  him 
and  they  thought  they'd  better  let  us  know.  So  I  went 
myself.  Oh!  Lord!  .  .  .  Why,  child!  you  never  knew 
him  till  later  when  he  was  getting  old  and  tired — I 
reckon  you  thought  he  was  bad  enough  then  but  child! 
child!  You  don't  know,  you  don't  know.  You  never 
saw  him!  .  .  ,  That  nigger  of  Radiker's  told  me.  .  .  . 
You  know  that  big  old  pock-marked  yellow  nigger  that 
they  had — told  me  that  he  could  drink  more  licker  than 
any  jour  men  he  ever  saw.  .  .  .  He  told  me,  mind  you, 
that  he'd  seen  him  stand  right  up  at  the  bar  and  drink 
two  quart  bottles  of  that  old  rye  licker  without  stoppin'. 
"Yes,"  I  said  to  Ambrose  Radiker,  "and  you  let  him! 
You,"  I  said,  you  know  I  looked  him  right  in  the  eye 
when  I  said  it  and  he  looked  pretty  sheepish,  I  tell  you 
he  did!  "Here  you  are,"  I  said,  "a  man  with  a  wife  and 


childern  of  your  own,  and  you've  got  no  more  pride  nor 

honor  than  to  take  money  out  of  the  pocket  of  a  man 
who  needs  it  to  support  his  family.  Why,  they  ought  te 
tar  and  feather  a  man  like  you  and  ride  him  out  of  town 
on  a  rail,"  I  said.  I  reckon  I  was  pretty  bitter  but  that's 
just  exactly  the  way  I  talked  to  him. 

Well.  ...  I  reckon  it  stung  him.  He  didn't  say  any- 
thing for  a  minute,  but,  I  tell  you  what,  his  face  was  a 
study.  .  .  .  Oh!  that  mortified  look,  you  know,  looked 
as  if  he'd  a  been  glad  if  the  earth  had  opened  and  swal- 
lered  him  up  at  that  moment.  Then,  of  course,  he  said: 
"Why,  Delia!  We  don't  want  his  money!  We  don't 
need  it  that  bad.  Why,  your  good  will  would  be  worth 
more  to  me  than  that,"  he  says.  "There  are  plenty  of 
people  who  will  come  in  here  and  drink  and  behave 
themselves,"  he  said.  "You  know  we  don't  try  to  lure 
him  on  to  get  him  to  come  in  here.  Why,"  he  said,  "I'd 
be  the  happiest  man  alive  if  Mr.  Hawke  took  a  solemn 
oath  never  to  touch  another  drop  of  licker  as  long  as  he 
lived —  Yes  and  lived  up  to  it,  too.  Because  he's  one 
man,"  he  says,  "that  ought  never  to  touch  a  drop!  If 
he'd  take  one  drink  and  then  go  on,"  he  said,  "why,  he'd 
be  all  right,  but  one  drink's  no  more  use  to  him  than  a 
drop  in  the  eye,"  he  says,  that's  just  the  way  he  put  it, 
"he's  got  to  drink  up  half  a  bottle  before  he  even  feels  it 
and  then,"  he  says,  oh,  shaking  his  head,  "I  tell  you  what, 
he  is  a  caution.  It's  just  a  problem  to  know  what  to  do 
with  him.  You  never  know  what  he's  going  to  do  next," 
he  says;  says,  "we've  had  some  terrible  times  with  him. 

"Ah,  you  don't  know,"  he  says.  "He  can  get  the  queer- 
est notions  in  his  head  of  any  man  /  ever  saw,"  he  said, 
"you  never  know  what's  comin'  next.  Why,  one  night," 
he  said,  "he  began  to  holler  and  rave  about  Lydia.  Why," 
Ambrose  says,  "he  swore  that  she'd  come  back  from  the 
grave  to  haunt  him  because  of  the  life  he'd  led.  'There 
she  is,'  he  hollers,  'There!  .  .  .  there!  .  .  .  Don't 
you  see  her?' — he  kept  a-pointin'  round  the  room  and 
then  he  said  she  was  looking  at  him  over  my  shoulder. 
'Why,  no,'  I  says,  'there's  no  one  there,  Will,  you're  just 
imaginin'  all  that.'  'Yes  she  is,'  he  says,  'and  damn  you, 
you're  trying  to  shield  her.  Get  out  of  the  way,  or  I'll 
kill  you,'  he  says,  and  with  that  he  ups  and  throws  a 
quart  bottle  half  full  of  licker  right  at  my  head— why, 
it's  a  wonder,"  he  says,  "that  it  didn't  kill  me:  I  saw  it 
comin',"  he  says,  "an'  ducked  my  head  just  in  the  nick 
of  time  but  it  smashed  up  a  whole  row  of  glasses  we  had 
settin'  back  behind  the  bar,  and  then,"  says  Ambrose,  "he 
got  down  on  his  knees  and  began  prayin'  to  her  and 
saying,  'Oh,  Lydia,  Lydia,  say  that  you  forgive  me,  baby,' 
and  then  he  started  talking  about  her  eyes —  'There!  .  .  . 
there!'  he  says,  'they're  glarin'  at  me — don't  you  see 
them? — Oh,  God  have  mercy  on  me!'  he  hollers,  'she's 
come  back  from  the  grave  to  curse  me!'  It  was  enough 
to  curdle  your  blood  to  hear  him,"  Ambrose  says.  "Why, 
that  nigger  Dan  of  mine,"  he  says,  "was  so  scared  that 
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he  lit  right  out  of  here:  I  didn't  see  hide  nor  hair  of  him 
for  two  days/'  he  says,  "you  know  how  superstitious  a 
nigger  is,"  he  says,  "a  thing  like  that  would  frighten  the 
life  out  of  him."  "Why,  of  course,"  I  says,  "and  let  me 
tell  you  something:  I'm  not  so  sure  it's  nothin'  but  super- 
stition, after  all" 

Well,  he  gave  me  a  mighty  funny  look,  I  tell  you 
what,  he  did,  and  he  says,  "Why  Delia!  Surely  you 
don't  think  there  was  anything  in  all  that?"  "I  wouldn't 
be  so  sure,"  I  says.  "I  could  tell  you  some  mighty  strange 
things,  I  could  tell  you  of  things  I've  seen  myself,"  I 
said,  "and  1  don't  know  how  you're  goin'  to  account  for 
them  unless  there  is,  sure  enough,  as  the  saying  goes,  a 
voice  beyond  the  grave."  Well,  his  face  was  a  study,  I 
can  tell  you.  In  a  moment  he  looked  me  straight  in  the 
eyes  and  said:  "Who  was  Lydia?  Did  he  ever  know  any 
one  by  that  name?"  "Yes,"  I  said,  "he  did.  That  was 
before  you  knew  him,"  I  said.  "Was  it  his  other  wife — 
the  one  that  died?"  he  said.  "That's  who,"  I  said.  "Yes, 
that's  exactly  who  it  was.  And  he's  got  a  lot  to  remem- 
ber and  be  sorry  for,  too,"  I  said.  Well,  I  didn't  say  any 
more,  I  didn't  tell  him  your  papa  had  had  two  other 
wives,  I  didn't  tell  him  that  he  had  been  married  and 
divorced  from  one  woman  way  down  in  the  eastern  part 
of  the  state  before  he  married  Lydia,  of  course,  Lydia 
was  the  only  one  the  folks  at  home  knew  about.  I 
reckon  I  was  too  proud  to  let  any  one  know  about  Mag- 
gie Efird,  it  was  considered  a  disgrace  in  those  days  to 
have  anything  to  do  with  a  divorced  man  and  as  for  a  di- 
vorced woman,  why,  of  course,  she  wasn't  considered 
much  better  than  a  chippy.  If  I'd  known  about  it  before 
I  married  him  I  don't  reckon  I'd  a  had  anything  more 
to  do  with  him :  I'd  a  been  too  mortified  at  the  thought 
of  lowerm'  myself  in  that  way.  But,  of  course,  he  didn't 
tell  me!  Law,  no!  I'd  been  married  to  him  almost  a 
year  before  I  knew  anything  about  it. 

Of  course,  he  told  it  then,  he  had  to  admit  it. 

Why,  yes!  didn't  old  Mrs.  Mason — child!  I've  often 
thought  of  her,  that  poor  old  woman,  to  think  what  she 
went  through!  Here  she  was,  of  course,  livin'  with  us 
about  a  year  after  we  got  married,  just  to  see  that  he  got 
settled  once  again  and  tryin'  to  restore  peace  in  her  own 
family:  tryin'  to  bring  John  and  Eller  Beals  together 
again — of  course  John  and  Lydia  were  her  childern  by 
her  first  marriage,  she  married  a  man  named  Beals  the 
first  time,  says :  "Oh,  Delia,  I'll  help  you  any  way  I  can. 
He'll  be  all  right  now  if  she  just  keeps  away  from  him. 
If  I  can  just  keep  them  apart  now,  if  I  can  just  persuade 
her  to  go  back  to  John  and  lead  a  decent  life,  I'll  consider 
that  my  work  in  life  is  finished.  I'll  be  able  to  die  in 
peace,"  she  said,  oh,  cryin',  you  know.  "You  don't  know, 
you  don't  know,"  she  says,  "what  I've  lived  through." 

And  then  she  told  the  whole  story,  you  know,  how 
they  came  to  know  him  first,  how  they  met  him  that 


first  time  down  there  in  Sidney  when  he  came  to  their 
house  to  live.  Of  course,  he'd  just  come  South  to  live: 
here  he  was  workin'  for  John  Arthur  as  a  stonecutter, 
doin'  all  that  work  there  on  the  State  Penitentiary  and  I 
reckon  at  first  he  didn't  have  many  friends;  of  course, 
he  was  a  Yankee,  and  it  was  back  in  Reconstruction 
Days,  and  the  feeling  was  still  bitter. 

Why,  yes!  Didn;t  he  tell  it  himself  about  how  bitter 
he  was  against  us  when  he  came  south  from  Baltimore. 
"But  my  comin'  was  an  accident,"  he  said,  "I  firmly 
intended  to  go  west.  That  was  my  boyhood  ambition, 
and  I'd  have  gone  if  John  Arthur  hadn't  written  me 
and  told  me  to  come  on,  that  there  was  work  to  do,"  but, 
oh!  he  considered  us  nothing  but  a  set  of  damned  rebels 
and  hangin'  too  good  for  us.  Why!  didn't  they  want  to 
try  Lee  and  Jefferson  Davis  as  traitors — of  course,  his 
oldest  brother  George  had  been  killed  at  Gettysburg  and 
here  he  was  all  up  in  arms  against  us,  sir — until  he  saw  it 
all — and  then  he  changed  right  over  and  cursed  the  gov- 
ernment for  allowin'  it — why  the  black  legislatures — 
there  in  Sidney  and  at  that  time  he  helped  John  Arthur 
build  the  penitentiary  at  Columbia,  South  Carolina — 
oh!  some  of  the  blackest  niggers  you  ever  laid  your  eye 
on,  drinkin'  and  carousin'  and  squanderin'  the  taxpayers' 
money,  dressed  in  the  finest  broadcloth,  with  big  cigars 
in  their  mouth,  if  you  please,  and  their  feet  stuck  up  on 
fine  mahogany  desks,  the  nasty  stinking  things — why 
didn't  we  see  it  all  in  that  picture,  "The  Birth  of  the 
Nation"  based  upon  Tom  Dixon's  book,  "Yes,"  your 
papa  says,  "and  every  bit  of  it  is  true,  I  saw  worse  things 
than  that  myself."  But  that's  the  way  he  came,  all  right! 

Well,  he  came  there  to  their  house,  and  they  took  him 
in,  you  know,  as  a  boarder,  Lydia  and  old  Mrs.  Mason. 
Of  course,  the  old  woman  said,  she  admitted  it,  says, 
"Well,  we  were  glad  to  have  him.  We  were  livin'  there 
all  alone,"  she  said,  "and  we  needed  a  man  around  the 
house.  We  felt  safer  havin'  him,"  she  said.  "And  I  tell 
you  what,"  she  said,  "Will  was  certainly  a  good  man  to 
have  about  the  house.  I've  never  known  his  equal,"  she 
said.  Well,  of  course,  I  had  to  admit  it:  you've  got  to 
give  the  devil  his  due — with  all  his  wanderin'  and  goin' 
away,  he  was  as  good  a  family  man  as  ever  lived.  Now, 
boy,  I  want  to  tell  you:  he  could  do  anything  about  a 
house,  he  could  repair  and  fix  anything,  he  could  make 
anything  with  his  hands,  and  let  me  tell  you,  sir :  when 
you  went  downstairs  in  the  morning  you  always  found 
a  good  fire  burning  in  the  range;  now,  you  didn't  have 
to  wait,  you  didn't  have  to  go  pokin'  around  to  get  a  fire. 
Now,  he  liked  to  eat,  and  he  always  had  a  hot  stove 
waitin'  for  you.  Why,  Lord!  as  I  said  to  him,  "The 
way  you  make  a  fire,  no  wonder.  Why  any  one  could 
make  a  fire  the  way  you  do,"  I  said,  "pourin'  half  a  can 
of  kerosene  oil  on  it  every  time.  Why,  mercy,  man!"  I 
cried,  "you'll  burn  us  all  up  some  day,  as  sure  as  you're 
bora!" — child!  child!  that  awful  waste!  that  awful  ex- 
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travagance!  Oh,  roaring  up  the  chimney  till  the  whole 
house  shook  with  it,  you  know. 

Now,  boy,  here's  another  thing:  we've  got  to  be  fair, 
we've  got  to  be  just,  and  he  wasn't  all  the  way  to  blame! 
It  wasn't  all  his  fault:  of  course,  the  old  woman  admitted 
it,  I  said  to  her:  "But  Mrs.  Mason,  see  here!  You  must 
have  known  something  about  him  before  he  came  to 
your  house  to  live.  Now,  he'd  been  livin'  right  there  in 
the  same  town  with  you,  and  surely  you  must  have  heard 
about  him  and  Maggie  Efird  before  he  came  to  your 
house.  Now,  livin'  in  a  little  town  like  that,  I  don't  see 
how  it  could  have  been  otherwise.  You  must  have 
\nownl"  Well,  she  had  to  admit  it  then,  said:  "Yes,  we 
knew  about  it."  Said,  "Of  course,  the  story  was  he  had 
to  marry  her,  her  father  and  brothers  made  him,  and  I 
reckon  he  hated  her  for  it  ever  after.  I  guess  that's  why 
they  got  the  divorce,"  she  said. 

I  looked  her  straight  in  the  eye:  "Now,"  I  said,  "know- 
ing that,  you  let  me  marry  him,  a  divorced  man,  without 
sayin'  a  word!  Now,  why  didn't  you  tell  me  about  it?" 
I  said — of  course,  she'd  never  said  a  word  about  it,  if  I'd 
waited  for  her  to  tell  me  I  would  never  have  found  out. 
Here  it  was,  you  know,  months  after  we  got  married, 
and  it  all  came  to  light  by  accident.  I  was  cleanin'  out 
the  bottom  drawer  of  that  old  walnut  bureau,  lookin' 
for  a  place  to  put  his  shirts,  and  there  it  was — a  stack 
of  old  letters  and  papers,  you  know,  that  he'd  put  away 
there,  I  reckon  meaning  to  destroy  them.  Well,  I  picked 
them  up,  I  didn't  intend  to  look  at  them,  I  was  goin' 
to  put  them  in  the  stove  and  burn  them  up.  "Now  he's 
left  them  there,"  I  said,  "intendin'  to  destroy  them,"  but 
I  had  a  premonition — I  don't  know  what  else  you'd  call 
it — it  flashed  over  me  all  of  a  sudden,  I  reckon  some 
providence  left  them  there  for  me  to  read,  here  it  was, 
the  final  papers  of  his  divorce  from  Maggie  Efird,  and 
I  could  see  it,  I  could  read  it!  There  it  was!  a~starin'  me 
in  the  face. 

Well,  I  waited  for  him  to  come  home,  you  know,  I 
had  them  in  my  hand,  said:  "Here  are  some  old  letters 
I  came  across  cleanin'  out  your  bureau  drawer  today. 
Do  you  want  them?"  I  didn't  let  on,  you  know,  I  just 
looked  at  him  as  innocent  as  you  please.  Well,  his  face 
was  a  study,  I  tell  you  what,  it  was.  "Give  me  those 
papers,"  he  said,  and  made  a  snatch  for  them.  "Did  you 
read  them?"  he  said.  I  didn't  say  a  word,  I  just  looked 
at  him:  "Well,"  he  said,  and  his  face  had  a  mighty  sheep- 
ish look,  I  tell  you  what,  it  did,  "I  intended  to  tell  you 
about  it,  but  I  was  afraid  you  might  not  understand." 

"Understand,"  I  said,  "why  what  is  there  to  under- 
stand? It's  all  written  down  there  as  plain  as  the  nose  on 
your  face:  you  are  a  divorced  man  and  you  never  told 
me  a  thing  about  it.  You  let  me  marry  you  believin'  you 
were  a  widower,  that  Lydia  was  the  only  woman  you 
were  ever  married  to.  I  understand  that  much  all  right!" 


"Well,"  he  said,  "that  first  marriage  was  a  great  mis- 
take, I  was  led  into  it  against  my  better  judgment,"  he 
said.  "I  didn't  want  to  worry  you  by  tellin*  you  about 
it,"  he  said.  "Now,"  I  said,  "I'm  going  to  ask  you:  I 
want  to  know.  What  was  the  trouble?  Why  were  you 
divorced?"  "Why,"  he  said,  "the  decree  was  granted  on 
grounds  of  incompatibility.  She  refused  to  live  with 
me  as  my  wife.  She  was  in  love  with  another  man,"  he 
said,  "and  married  me  just  to  spite  him.  But  from  the 
moment  we  were  married  she  never  had  anything  to 
do  with  me.  We  never  lived  together  for  a  moment  as 
man  and  wife."  "Who  got  the  divorce?"  I  said,  "You  or 
her?"  He  spoke  right  up  quick  as  a  flash,  "I  did,"  he 
said.  "The  decree  was  granted  in  my  favor." 

Well,  I  didn't  let-on,  I  didn't  say  a  word,  but  I  knew,  I 
\new,  that  he  was  lying.  I  had  read  that  paper  from  be- 
ginning to  end  and  the  divorce  had  been  given  to  her. 
Maggie  Efird  got  the  divorce,  all  right:  I  saw  that  much 
with  my  own  eyes!  But  I  didn't  say  anything,  I  just  let 
him  go  on,  "And  you  mean  to  say  that  she  never  lived 
with  you  as  your  wife?"  I  said. 
"Not  for  a  minute,"  he  said,  "I  swear  it." 
Well,  it  was  too  much;  that  story  was  too  fishy — here 
they  told  it  on  her,  you  know,  old  Mrs.  Mason  told  me, 
that  she  was  a  good-lookin'  girl,  a  high-stepper  with  lots 
of  beaux  before  she  married  him,  and,  of  course,  they 
said  that  was  the  trouble—he  had  to  marry  her.  I  looked 
at  him,  you  know,  and  shook  my  head :  "No,  sir,"  I  said, 
"I  don't  believe  you.  There's  something  mighty  queer 
about  this  somewhere.  That  story  just  won't  work. 
Now,  you  can't  tell  me  that  you  lived  with  that  woman 
eighteen  mondis  and  never  had  anything  to  do  with  her. 
Now,  I  know  you','  I  said — you  know  I  looked  him 
straight  in  the  eye— "I  know  you,  and  I  know  you 
couldn't  have  kept  away  from  her.  You'd  a  got  at  her 
somehow,"  I  said,  "if  you  had  to  bore  a  hole  through 
the  wall!"  Well,  it  was  too  much  for  him:  he  couldn't 
face  me,  he  had  to  look  away,  you  know,  with  a  sort  of 
sheepish  grin. 

"Well,  now,"  I  said,  "what  are  you  going  to  do  with 
these  old  papers  ?  Now,  surely  you  don't  want  them  any 
more,"  I  said.  "They're  no  use  to  you  that  I  can  see." 
"No,"  he  said,  "I  hate  the  sight  of  them.  They're  a  curse 
and  a  care  and  I  never  want  to  look  at  them  again.  I'm 
going  to  burn  them  up." 

"Yes,"  I  said,  "that's  what  I  think,  all  they  do  is  bring 
up  memories  you  ought  to  try  to  forget.  You  ought  to 
destroy  them." 
"That's  what  I'll  do,"  he  said.  "By  God,  I  will!" 

"But  still"  (I  said)— as  I  was  goin'  on  to  say,  you 
know,  I  said  to  the  old  woman,  Mrs.  Mason — "but  still, 
you  must  have  known  all  about  him  when  he  came 
there  to  your  house  to  live.  Now,  Mrs.  Mason,  you  must 
have  known  he'd  been  married  to  Maggie  Efird  and 
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divorced  from  her.  Surely,  you  must  have  known  that," 
I  said. 

"Well,  yes,"  she  said,  "I  guess  we  did"— admitted  it, 
you  know. 

"Well,  now,  I'm  going  to  tell  you  how  it  was,"  she 
said — and  then,  of  course,  she  told  the  story:  it  all  came 
out.  Now,  boy,  I  want  to  tell  you:  I  want  to  show  you 
that  it  wasn't  all  your  daddy's  fault 

Now,  I'm  not  sayin'  a  word  against  Lydia — of  course, 
I  knew  her  before  I  did  him,  when  they  first  came  there 
to  live  and  she  opened  up  a  little  millinery  shop  there  on 
that  corner  of  Academy  street  where  the  Greenwood 
hotel  now  stands.  I  reckon  the  first  real  "store"  hat  I 
ever  owned  I  bought  from  her  out  of  my  savin's  as  a 
schoolteacher  that  time  I  taught  all  winter  way  back 
there  in  Yancey  county,  I  got  paid  twenty  dollars  a 
month  and  my  board  and  room  and  let  me  tell  you 
something:  I  considered  myself  rich.  Why,  Lord,  yes! 
didn't  I  save  up  enough  out  of  it  to  make  the  first  pay- 
ment on  the  first  piece  of  property  I  ever  owned,  that 
corner  lot  there  on  the  south  side  of  the  square  where 
your  daddy  built  his  shop  after  we  got  married,  that's 
exacdy  where  it  was,  sir,  why  yes,  wasn't  I  only  twenty- 
two  years  old  at  that  time  I  bought  it,  and  Lord!  I 
thought  I'd  done  something  big,  you  know!  Here  I  was 
a  property-owner  and  a  taxpayer  like  Cap'n  Bob  Pat- 
ton  and  old  General  Alexander,  and  all  the  rest  of  'em 
(child,  child!  we  were  so  poor,  we'd  gone  through  so 
much  hardship  since  the  war  that  I  reckon  that's  what 
led  me  on,  I  reckon  that's  what  got  me  into  it:  I  was 
determined  to  own  something  of  my  own);  why,  yes: 
Don't  I  remember  how  I  ran  all  the  way  to  town  the  day 
I  got  my  first  tax-statement,  $1.83,  that's  all  in  the  world 
it  was  then,  and  the  money  just  a-burning  a  hole  in  my 
pocket!   Lord!  what  a  goose  I  must  have  been!  afraid 
they'd  try  to  take  it  away  from  me  and  sell  me  out  under 
the  sheriff's  hammer  before  I  got  there. 

Well,  then,  as  I  say,  I  got  to  know  Lydia  before  I  got 
to  know  your  daddy.  Here  she  was,  you  know,  runnin' 
this  little  millinery  store  there  on  that  northeast  corner, 
and,  as  I  say,  the  first  "store"  hat  I  ever  owned  I  got  from 
her.  That's  where  it  was,  all  right.  Now,  boy,  I'm  not 
saying  a  word  against  Lydia:  for  all  I  know  she  was  a 
good,  honest,  hard-working  woman  and  tiil  she  met 
your  daddy  she  was  all  right.  Of  course,  she  was  more 
than  ten  years  older  than  he  was,  and  tiiat's  exactly  what 
the  trouble  was,  that's  where  the  shoe  pinched,  all  right, 
that  was  the  rub.  Now  your  daddy  was  not  all  the  way 
to  blame:  when  he  came  there  to  their  house  to  live  he 
was  only  a  young  man  in  his  early  twenties  and  Lydia 
was  thirty-six  years  old.  Now,  if  it  had  been  some  young 
girl  he  led  astray  you  could  blame  him  more,  but  you 
can  say  what  you  please,  Lydia  was  old  enough  to  know 
better.  Of  course,  he  was  a  strong  fine-lookin'  man  and 
all  the  women  were  right  out  after  him,  but  she  should 


have  known,  a  woman  that  age  should  have  had  too 
much  pride  and  self-respect — why  I'd  a  died  before  I 
did  a  thing  like  that! — to  have  follered  and  thrown  her- 
self at  him  the  way  she  did!  Why,  of  course!  Didn't  old 
Mrs.  Mason  admit  it?  Didn't  she  tell  me?  "Oh,  Lydia!" 
she  said,  "Lydia!"  shakin'  her  head,  you  know.  "She 
went  clean  out  of  her  head  about  him." 

Here  she'd  been  a  decent  respectable  woman  all  her 
life,  runnin'  a  little  millinery  shop  down  there,  you 
know,  and  well  thought  of  by  every  one  in  town — and. 
of  course,  I  reckon,  considered  sort  of  an  old  maid,  and 
to  think  she'd  go  and  behave  herself  like  that.  "Oh,  it 
was  awful,"  the  old  woman  said;  says,  "She  never  gave 
him  a  moment's  peace,  she  kept  after  him  all  the  time," 
and,  of  course,  that's  just  what  happened.  You  know 
your  daddy;  as  the  sayin'  goes,  he  didn't  stop  to  say  his 
prayers  when  there  was  a  woman  around.  It  was  the 
same  old  story:  within  a  year's  time  he'd  gone  and  got 
himself  all  mixed  up  again,  that  woman  was  goin'  to 
have  a  child  and  sayin'  he'd  ruined  her  and  would  have 
to  marry  her. 

Well,  he  didn't  know  what  to  do.  Told  me  himself, 
you  know,  admitted  it,  said :  "I  didn't  want  to  marry  her. 
I  wasn't  in  love  with  her,"  he  said.  Well,  he  studied  it 
all  over  and  at  last  he  decided  to  send  her  to  Washington 
to  see  a  doctor.  So  he  wrote  to  Gil:  of  course  Gil  and 
your  Aunt  Mary  were  livin'  there  at  the  time — that  was 
before  Gil  had  follered  him  down  South.  Gil  was 
workin'  there  in  Washington  as  a  plasterer,  and  they 
were  brothers  and  he  knew  he  could  depend  on  him. 

She  went,  he  sent  her,  and  I  don't  know  just  what 
happened,  Gil  never  said  and  I  didn't  like  to  ask,  but  I 
guess  it  came  before  its  time:  they  were  riding  in  the 
day  coach  of  a  train  cornin'  South  again,  some  little  town 
down  there  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State,  the  conductor 
stopped  the  train  and  helped  Gil  carry  her  out  into  the 
station,  and  the  next  day  she  got  up  again  and  went  on 
home.  Now,  give  her  her  due,  that  woman  had  lots  of 
grit:  I  reckon  that's  the  way  it  was,  all  right. 

Well,  of  course,  the  whole  thing  got  found  out.  The 
story  got  known  and  your  daddy  had  to  marry  her.  And, 
I  reckon,  the  feeling  against  him  in  the  town  was  pretty 
bitter:  here  he  was,  you  see,  a  Yankee,  as  the  sayin'  went, 
a  dam  Yankee,  who'd  come  down  there  and  ruined  two 
of  their  women;  of  course,  if  there'd  only  been  one  it 
might  have  been  different,  but  I  reckon  two  of  them  was 
more  than  they  could  stomach.  It  got  too  hot  for  him; 
he  had  to  leave.  That  was  the  time  he  decided  to  come 
to  Altamont:  of  course  Lydia  had  consumption  and  he 
thought  the  mountain  air  might  do  her  good  and  I 
reckon  he  was  afraid  he  had  it,  too — he'd  been  livin' 
with  her  and  I  guess  he  thought  he  had  contracted  it 
from  her.  When  I  first  saw  him  he  looked  like  a  dead 
man,  oh!  as  thin  as  a  rail  and  that  sailer  complection,  you 
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know,  from  all  the  trouble  and  the  worry  he'd  been 
through,  I  reckon.  Well,  then,  Lydia  sold  out  her  stock 
— what  little  that  she  had — and  closed  her  shop,  and  he 
sent  her  on  ahead  with  old  Mrs.  Mason.  Your  daddy 
stayed  behind  down  there  a  litde  bit,  tryin'  to  close  out 
what  stock  he  had  left  in  his  marble  yard,  and  to  get 
what  money  he  could,  and  then  he  came  on,  too,  and 
that's  how  I  came  to  know  them  first:  when  she  was 
running  that  millinery  shop  on  the  corner  there  and  he'd 
set  up  business  in  an  old  shack  on  the  east  side  of  the 
square.  That's  when  it  was,  all  right. 

Now,  boy,  I  was  going  on  to  tell  you  about  that 
woman,  Eller  Beals.  Up  to  this  time,  mind  you,  up  to 
the  time  he  moved  up  there  from  Sidney,  she'd  never 
had  a  thing  to  do  with  him.  Of  course,  she  had  known 
him  down  there — she  was  the  wife,  you  know,  of  Lydia's 
brother,  John — but  law!  they  were  too  fine,  you  know, 
too  fine,  to  have  anything  to  do  with  your  daddy,  a  com- 
mon stonecutter  who'd  gone  and  disgraced  the  family 
like  he  had.  Oh,  they  stormed  and  carried  on  about  it, 
you  know,  when  he  got  Lydia  into  this  trouble.  They 
wouldn't  speak  to  him  or  have  anything  to  do  with  him : 
he  told  me  they  hated  the  sight  of  him  and  that  he  hated 
them.  And  here  within  six  months  she  had  no  more 
pride  dian  to  foller  them  all  up  there.  Of  course,  she  came 
because  she  had  to  come,  I  reckon :  this  John  Beals  was  a 
shiftless  good-for-nothin'  sort  of  feller,  and  he  couldn't 
support  her,  so  she  wrote  Lydia  and  old  Mrs.  Mason  and 
they  told  her  to  come  on.  Your  daddy  didn't  know  she 
was  coming:  they  were  afraid  to  tell  him,  and  they 
thought  they'd  let  her  come  and  win  him  over  after- 
wards. And  that's  just  what  happened:  he  came  home 
one  day  to  dinner  and  there  she  was — oh!  the  fine  lady,  if 
you  please,  all  primped  and  powdered  up  and  dressed  to 
kill — that  was  the  first  he  knew  about  it.  Well,  I  guess  it 
brought  back  bitter  memories :  he  hated  her  so  much  he 
wouldn't  speak  to  her,  he  picked  up  his  hat  and  started 
to  leave  the  house  again,  but  she  came  up  to  him — oh, 
with  her  fine  bonnet  and  the  Langtry  bang,  and  all:  that 
was  the  way  she  fixed  her  hair,  and  put  her  arms  around 
him,  saying  in  that  sugary  voice:  "Aren't  you  going  to 
kiss  me,  Will?" — Oh!  (as  I  said  later)  to  think  of  it!  the 
villain!  he  should  have  wrung  her  neck  for  her  then  and 
there,  it'd  been  a  good  riddance!  Says,  "Can't  we  be 
friends,  Will?" — after  the  way  she'd  acted,  if  you  please 
—honeying  up  to  him  and  takin'  him  in  right  there  be- 
fore his  own  wife  and  his  wife's  mother.  "Can't  we  let 
bygones  be  bygones?"  she  says,  getting  him  to  kiss  her, 
and  all — "Why  it  served  you  right,"  I  said,  "for  being 
such  a  fool !  A  man  with  no  better  sense  than  that  de- 
serves anything  that  happens  to  him!"  And  he  agreed, 
admitted  it,  you  know:  "You're  right,"  he  said.  So  that's 
die  way  she  came  to  be  there  with  him. 

This  Eiler  Beals  was  a  litde  dark  black  and  white  sort 


of  a  woman:  she  had  this  white  skin,  and  hair  as  black 
as  a  raven's  and  coal-black  eyes.  She  had  this  easy  sugary 
sleepy  way  of  talkin',  all  soft  and  drawly — like  she'd  just 
waked  up  out  of  a  good  long  sleep.  I  could  atold  him 
the  first  time  I  laid  eyes  on  her  that  she  was  no  good :  she 
was  a  bad  egg  if  ever  I  saw  one,  a  charmer  out  to  get  the 
men  and  lead  them  on,  you  know,  and  bleed  them  out 
of  everything  they  owned.  Of  course,  she  was  a  good- 
looking  woman,  there's  no  denying  that,  she  had  a  good 
figger  and  this  creamy-white  complection  without  a 
blemish  on  it.  "Why,  yes,"  I  said  to  him  later  when  he'd 
begin  to  brag  about  how  pretty  she  was  to  look  at. 
"Why,  yes,  I  reckon  so,  that's  true,  but  then,"  I  said,  "a 
whole  lot  of  us  could  be  pretty  if  we  never  lifted  a  finger 
to  do  a  lick  of  work.  Some  of  the  rest  of  us  could  look 
real  nice,"  I  said,  "if  we  didn't  have  to  cook  and  wash 
and  bring  up  childern."  Well,  he  admitted  it  then,  of 
course,  said,  "Yes,  you're  right." 

And,  here,  to  think  of  it!  this  villain  misbehaving 
herself  with  him  right  under  his  wife's  nose,  sitting  there 
primping  herself  and  fixin'  herself  up  pretty  to  entice 
him  day  after  day,  just  livin'  for  him  to  come  home  and 
Lydia  dying  in  that  room  upstairs,  coughing  her  lungs 
out  with  every  breatii  she  took,  and  knowing  about  it 
all.  Why,  didn't  he  admit  it!  didn't  he  tell  himself  how 
Lydia  said  to  him — of  course,  the  poor  thing  knew  that 
she  was  dying,  says,  "Will,  I'm  sick.  I  know  I'm  no  good 
for  you  any  more.  I  know  I  haven't  got  long  to  live  and, 
Will,"  she  said,  "you  can  go  where  you  like.  You  can 
do  as  you  please,"  says,  "I  don't  care,  I'm  dying,  but 
Will,"  and  then  he  told  it  how  she  looked  him  in  the 
eye,  "there's  one  thing  I  can't  stand.  In  my  own  house! 
My  own  house!"  Says,  "Will,  you've  got  to  leave  my 
brother's  wife  alone  I" — Oh!  he  told  it,  admitted  it,  you 
know,  says:  "Ah,  Lord!  It's  a  crime  upon  my  soul.  I 
reckon  if  there's  a  just  God  in  heaven  I'll  be  punished 
for  it." — And  that  poor  old  woman  doing  all  the  work, 
cooking  and  drudging  for  them  all,  with  this  litde  pow- 
dered-up  trollop,  that's  all  in  the  world  she  was,  laying 
up  waitin'  for  him  and  never  liftin'  a  hand  to  help,  why, 
they  should  have  tarred  and  feathered  her. 

Well,  as  I  say,  when  Lydia  died,  Eller  kept  right  on 
livin'  there:  she  wouldn't  budge.  And,  of  course,  by  that 
time  he  had  lost  his  head  about  her,  he  was  infatuated, 
you  know,  and  he  wanted  her  to  stay.  And  that  was  the 
time  John  Beals  came  up  to  visit  her,  and  I  reckon  he 
sized  the  situation  up,  he  saw  the  way  things  were,  and 
I  suppose  it  went  against  the  grain,  it  was  a  little  more 
than  he  could  stomach.  Now,  I  always  considered  him 
a  pretty  poor  sort  of  man:  a  man  who  would  wink  at  a 
thing  like  that  and  let  his  wife  run  wild — but,  give  him 
his  due,  I  reckon  he  had  some  spunk  left  in  him,  after 
all:  he  was  out  of  work  but  he  went  down  to  Johnson 
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City,  Tennessee,  and  got  him  a  job  there  as  a  hotel  clerk. 
And  then  he  wrote  back  for  her,  telling  her  to  come  on. 

Well,  she  wouldn't  go.  She  wrote  him  and  told  him 
she  didn't  love  him  and  would  never  live  with  him 
again,  said  she  was  going  to  stay  right  where  she  was. 
Oh!  she  had  it  all  fixed  up  in  her  mind,  sir,  she  was 
going  to  get  a  divorce  and  marry  your  daddy — and  him 
agreeing  to  it,  if  you  please,  like  a  moonstruck  fool,  just 
a-lavashin'  gifts  and  money  on  her,  with  that  poor  old 
woman  working  like  a  nigger  and  weepin'  and  beggin' 
her  to  go  on  back  to  her  husband  where  she  belonged. 
But  you  couldn't  reason  with  her,  you  couldn't  budge 
her,  oh!  crazy  in  love  with  him,  mind  you,  determined 
to  have  him. 

Well,  sir,  John  Beals  wrote  to  her  again,  and  this  time 
he  meant  business,  he'd  reached  the  end  of  the  rope. 
"Now  you  can  make  up  your  mind  in  a  hurry  what 
you're  going  to  do,"  he  said,  "for  I'm  not  going  to  put 
up  with  you  any  longer.  You  can  decide  now  whether 
you're  coming  by  yourself  or  whether  I'm  going  to  have 
to  come  and  take  you,  but  I  want  you  to  understand 
right  now  that  if  I  have  to  come  and  take  you  from  him, 
I'll  come  prepared,  and  I'm  going  to  leave  a  damned 
dead  Yankee  behind  me  in  the  house  when  I  do." 

Well,  she  didn't  answer  him,  and  let  me  tell  you,  sir, 
he  came:  he  got  on  a  train  and  came  to  get  her.  And  oh! 
old  Mrs.  Mason  said  when  she  told  me  about  it,  shakin' 
and  tremblin',  you  know.  "Oh,  I  tell  you,  Delia,  it  was 
awful.  Here  she'd  locked  herself  in  upstairs  and 
wouldn't  move,  and  here  was  John  with  a  loaded  pistol 
in  his  pocket,  walkin'  up  and  down  the  dining-room 
floor  and  saying,  'If  she's  not  ready  to  go  in  half  an  hour 
I'll  blow  his  brains  out  if  it's  the  last  thing  I  ever  do,'  and 
Will,  pale  as  a  ghost,"  the  old  woman  said,  "walkin' 
back  and  forth  across  the  front  porch,  wringin'  his 
hands,  and  her  up  there  refusin'  to  go  with  John." 

Well,  they  persuaded  her  somehow:  I  reckon  she  saw 
she'd  have  to  go  or  there'd  be  bloodshed,  and  so  she 
went  along  with  him  to  Tennessee — but  child!  child! 
she  hated  it,  she  didn't  want  to  go,  she  was  bitter  about 
it,  she  cursed  them  all.  Well,  that's  the  way  it  was,  all 
right,  before  I  married  him. 

And  then,  after  we  were  married  she  kept  on  writing 
to  him:  the  letters  kept  a-coming  to  him  until  finally  I 
considered  it  my  duty  to  write  John  Beals  and  inform 
him  that  his  wife  was  misconductin'  herself  by  writing 
letters  to  a  married  man,  and  that  it  was  his  business  as 
her  husband  to  stop  her.  Well,  then,  the  letter  came:  she 
wrote  him,  you  know,  and  I've  never  seen  the  like  of  it. 
She  told  him  that  I  had  written  to  her  husband,  she 
cursed  him  with  every  name  she  could  think  of,  and  she 
said:  "If  I  had  known  you  were  going  to  marry  her  I'd 
have  told  her  all  I  know  about  you,  and  you  can  be  cer- 
tain, no  woman  would  have  you  if  I  told  her  all  I  know. 


Now  she  can  have  you  and  welcome  to  you;  for  no  mat- 
ter how  much  I  may  have  hated  her,  her  punishment 
will  be  greater  than  anything  I  ever  wished  for  her." 

Weil,  he  brought  it  home  and  flung  it  in  my  face: 
"There  you  are,  damn  you,"  he  said.  "That's  your  work. 
Now,  I  want  to  tell  you  that  you're  setting  in  her  place 
here  at  my  table  because  she  left  me,  for  you  can  rest 
assured  if  she  had  never  gone,  you  would  not  be  here — 
and  I  want  you  always  to  remember  it!" 

Child!  Child — I  reckon  I  was  young  and  proud,  and 
it  made  me  bitter  to  hear  him  talk  that  way.  I  got  up  and 
went  out  onto  the  porch  and  I  wanted  to  go  out  and 
leave  him  then  and  there,  but  I  was  carrying  my  first 
baby  around  inside  me,  and  it  had  rained  and  I  could 
smell  the  flowers,  the  roses,  and  the  lilies,  and  the  honey- 
suckle vines,  and  all  of  the  grapes  a-gettin'  ripe,  and  it 
was  growing  dark,  and  I  could  hear  the  people  talking 
on  their  porches,  and  I  had  nowhere  to  go,  I  could  not 
leave  him,  and  "Lord  God!"  I  said.  "What  shall  1  do? 
What  shall  I  do?" 

Weil,  dien,  of  course,  as  I  was  tellin'  you,  he'd  go  up 
there  to  Ambrose  Radiker's  saloon,  and  he'd  get  to 
drinkin'  and  Ambrose  told  it  on  him  how  he'd  imagine 
he  was  seeing  Lydia  again,  and  how  she'd  come  back 
from  the  grave  to  haunt  him.  "Yes,"  I  said,  "and  maybe 
he's  not  far  wrong  about  it" 

"And  then,"  says  Ambrose,  "that's  not  all,  that's  not 
the  only  thing.  He  came  in  here  one  time  and  accused 
Dan  here  of  being  a  Chinaman," — of  course,  you  re- 
member that  big  yellow  nigger  Dan  with  all  those  small- 
pox splotches,  and,  of  course,  I  reckon  your  daddy  in 
his  drunken  way  just  took  the  notion  into  his  head  that 
Dan  was  a  Chinaman.  "Why,  yes,"  says  Ambrose,  "he 
accused  Dan  of  being  a  Chinaman  and  said  he'd  been 
sent  here  by  somebody  or  other  to  kill  him,  and  all  such 
stuff  as  that.  'Damn  you!'  he  says,  'I  know  what  you're 
here  for  and  I'll  make  an  end  of  us  both  right  now: 
God  damn  you!'  he  says,  that's  just  the  way  he  talked, 
you  know.  'I'll  cut  your  heart  out,'  he  says,  oh,  iaughin'," 
says  Ambrose,  "in  a  crazy  blood-curdlin'  manner,  and 
then,"  he  says,  "he  grabbed  up  a  carving  knife  off  the 
lunch  counter  and  started  round  the  bar  to  get  the  nigger. 
Why,  it  was  awful!"  he  says.  "It  almost  scared  the  poor 
darkey  to  death,"  he  says;  says,  "Dan  hadn't  done  any- 
thing to  him,"  he  says,  "you  \tiow,  Dan  never  done  no 
harm  to  any  one.  Well,  we  had  to  do  something,  so  we 
got  the  knife  away  from  him,  and  then,"  he  says,  "I 
tried  to  reason  with  him.  'Why,  Will,'  I  said,  'what  have 
you  got  against  Dan?  Dan  never  did  no  harm  to  you,' 
I  said. 

"So  he  says,  "He's  a  Chinaman  and  I  hate  the  sight  of 
him'— oh,  you  know,  he  was  crazy,  you  couldn't  reason 
with  him  at  all.  'Why,  no,  he's  not,  I  said.  'Now,  Will, 
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you  know  better  than  that/  I  said.  'You've  been  comin' 
in  here  for  years,'  I  said,  'and  you  know  Dan,  and  you 
certainly  know  by  now  that  he's  no  Chinaman,'  I  said. 

"  'Why,  no,  sah,  Mistah  Hawke,'  says  Dan,  you  know 
nigger-like,  he  wanted  to  have  his  say,  'why  you  know 
me,'  he  says,  'and  you  know  I  ain't  no  Chinaman.' 

"  'Yes,  he  is,'  he  says,  'and  by  God  I'm  going  to  kill 
him.' 

"  'Why,  Will,'  I  says,  'he's  not  any  Chinaman,  and  be- 
sides,' I  said,  even  if  he  was,  that  wouldn't  be  any  reason 
for  you  wanting  to  kill  him.  Now,  just  use  your  reason 
a  Jittle  about  this,'  I  said.  'A  Chinaman's  a  man  like 
any  one  else,'  I  said.  "There's  one  thing  sure,  they  were 
put  here  for  some  purpose,'  I  said,  'like  every  one  else,  or 
they  wouldn't  be  here.  Now  it  wouldn't  be  right  to  go 
and  kill  a  man  that  never  did  you  any  harm,'  I  said,  'just 
because  you  think  he's  a  Chinaman,  would  it?' 

"  'Yes,  by  God,'  he  said,  'for  they're  a  set  of  fiends  out 
of  hell,  they  have  drunk  my  heart's  blood  and  now  they 
sit  there  gloatin'  upon  my  deathratde,'  he  said. 

"And  that's  not  the  only  time  either,"  said  Ambrose 
Radiker,  "diat  he's  been  that  way."  "What!"  I  said— of 
course,  you  know,  I  didn't  let-on  to  Ambrose  I  knew 
anything  about  it  at  all — "Do  you  mean  he's  carried  on 
that  way  before?"  "Many's  the  time,"  he  said,  "I  tell 
you  what,  it's  a  mighty  peculiar  thing:  there's  something 
mighty  strange  about  it  somewheres,"  he  says.  "He's  got 
some  grievance  against  Chinamen,  at  some  time  or  other 
he's  had  trouble  with  them." 

"No,"  I  said,  "you're  wrong."  I  looked  him  straight 
in  the  eye.  "Not  in  this  life,"  I  said.  "Why,  what  do  you 
mean?"  he  says,  and,  let  me  tell  you,  he  gave  me  a 
mighty  queer  look. 

"I  can't  say  no  more,"  I  said,  "but  there  are  things  you 
don't  understand,"  I  said.  "Have  you  heard  him  talk  like 
that?"  he  said. 

"Yes,"  I  said.  But  I  wouldn't  tell  him  any  more. 

I  could  have  told  him,  but  I  got  to  studying  it  all  over 
and  "I  thought  I'd  better  not,"  I  told  your  papa;  says, 
"No,  I'm  glad  you  didn't:  you  did  right.  I'm  glad  you 
said  no  more."  "But  what  is  it,  man?  What's  the  reason 
for  it?" — I  tried  to  reason  with  him  about  it — child, 
child,  he  always  had  it,  that  awful  hatred,  that  bitterness 
— "Now  see  here,  Mr.  Hawke,  surely  you  must  have 
some  reason  that  you  should  feel  that  way  against  them. 
People  don't  feel  that  way  without  some  cause:  did 
one  of  them  ever  do  you  an  injury?  Did  you  ever  know 
one  of  them?"  He  shook  his  head,  says,  "No.  I  never 
knew  one  in  my  life,  but  I've  always  hated  the  sight  of 
them  since  the  first  time  I  ever  saw  one  in  my  boyhood 
days  in  the  streets  of  Baltimore.  The  first  thing  that  I 
saw  when  I  came  out  of  the  ferry  house  at  San  Francisco 
was  a  Chinaman — that  awful  yellow  skin,"  he  said,  "and 


I  hated  the  place  from  that  time  on!  But  I  don't  know 
what  the  reason  is — by  God,  I  don't!  It's  a  pretty  strange 
thing  when  you  come  to  think  of  it — unless,"  he  said, 
and  he  looked  at  me,  "I  may  have  known  them,  as  the 
saying  goes,  in  some  former  life,  some  different  reincar- 
nation." I  looked  him  straight  in  the  eye:  "Yes"  I  said, 
"that's  what  I  think  it  was,  you've  hit  the  nail  on  the 
head,  all  right.  That's  exactly  what  it  was,  it  never  came 
out  of  this  world,"  and  he  looked  at  me,  and  let  me  tell 
you,  sir,  his  face  was  a  study. 

And  yes!  why  long  years  after  that  you  know,  at  the 
time  of  that  Boxer  Rebellion,  didn't  he  come  home  one 
day  all  excited  with  the  news,  "It's  come  at  last,"  he 
said,  "as  I  predicted  long  ago:  the  pitcher  went  to  the 
well  once  too  often.  They've  declared  war  on  China, 
and  I'm  going  to  enlist,  by  God,  I  will!"  Oh!  all  up  in 
arms  against  them,  sir,  and  wantin'  to  leave  everything, 
his  family  and  business,  to  go  out  there  and  fight  them< 
"No,  sir,  you  will  not!"  I  said.  "You're  a  married  man 
with  a  family  of  litde  childern  to  support  and  you're  not 
going.  If  they  need  troops  you  let  the  others  volunteer: 
your  place  is  here.  Besides,"  I  said,  "they  wouldn't  take 
you  noway:  they  wouldn't  have  you,  you're  too  old. 
They  want  the  young  men." 

Well,  I  reckon  it  stung  him,  callin'  him  an  old  man 
like  that:  he  flared  right  up,  says,  "I'm  a  better  man  than 
nine-tenths  of  them  this  minute,  for  we  are  livin'  in  a  de- 
generate age,  and  if  you  think  I'm  not  the  equal  of  these 
nonentities  an'  nincompoops  you  see  hangin'  around 
the  poolrooms  with  a  cigarette  stuck  out  of  the  corner 
of  their  mouth,  the  miserable  degenerates  that  they  are, 
then  God  help  you,  woman,  for  the  truth  is  not  in  you 
and  you  are  like  the  bird  that  fouls  its  own  nest!"  Says, 
"I  can  do  more  work  right  now  than  any  four  of  them!" 
Well,  when  he  put  it  that  way  I  had  to  admit  he  was 
teliin'  the  truth:  of  course,  your  papa  was  an  awful 
strong  man.  Why,  Lord!  haven't  I  heard  them  tell  it  on 
him  how  they'd  go  back  there  in  his  shop  and  find  him 
iiftin'  up  one  end  of  an  eight  hundred  pound  stone  like 
it  was  nothin'  with  two  big  black  niggers  sweatin'  and 
strainin'  at  the  other  end  of  it  that  they  could  hardly 
budge,  and  "Yes,"  I  said  to  Wade  Eliot  that  first  time 
that  we  took  him  up  to  Hopkins,  "I'll  give  you  my 
theory  now.  I'll  tell  you  what  my  diagnosis  is," — and 
then,  of  course  I  told  him,  "Now  my  opinion  is  he 
helped  to  bring  this  trouble  on  by  just  such  things  as 
that," — ("Why,  what  on  earth  do  you  mean,  Mr. 
Hawke,  by  doin'  such  a  thing!  You're  apt  to  strain  and 
rupture  yourself  first  thing  you  know:  let  the  niggers  do 
that  kind  of  work,  that's  what  you're  paying  them  for." 
"Why,  Lord,"  he  said,  "You  know  I  couldn't  do  a  thing 
like  that:  if  I  depended  on  those  niggers  I'd  never  get 
anything  done!")  "But  that  was  it,  all  right,"  I  said  to 
Doctor  Eliot.  "He  was  hastenin'  his  own  end  by  just 
such  stuff  as  that."  "Yes,"  he  said,  "I  agree  with  you,  I 
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think  you're  right.  That's  it  exactly,"  he  said —  "But 
you!'  I  said,  "you  have  your  family  to  consider,  and 
you  re  not  goin'."  I  put  my  foot  right  down,  you  know, 
and  then,  of  course,  he  admitted  I  was  right,  he  gave  in, 
but  oh! — child,  child,  you  don't  know  what  it  was  like — 
California,  China,  anywheres  I  He'd  have  been  up  and 
gone  if  I'd  a-let  him :  a  strange  man. 

Lord  God!  I  never  saw  a  man  like  that  for  wanderin*. 
I'll  vow!  a  rollin'  stone,  a  wanderer — that's  all  that  he'd 
a-been,  oh!  California,  China,  anywheres — forever 
wantin'  to  be  up  and  gone,  who'd  never  have  accumu- 
lated a  stick  of  property  if  I  hadn't  married  him.  Here 
Truman  wrote  to  him  that  time  from  California,  this 
same  Perfessor  Truman  (why,  yes!  the  father-in-law  of 
these  two  murderers  I'm  telling  you  about,  and  how  that 
night  I  got  the  warning,  boy:  "Two  .  .  .  Two — and 
Twenty  .  .  .  Twenty"),  Ed  Mears  and  Lawrence 
Wayne,  who  married  sisters,  Truman's  daughters,  why, 
yes! — but  oh!  the  scholar  and  the  gendeman,  you  know, 
no  murderer  to  him,  I  can  assure  you—oh!  too  fine,  too 
fine,  oh!  too  honorable,  you  know:  he  wouldn't  soil  his 
hands  with  blood,  always  the  finest  broadcloth  and  the 
patent-leather  shoes,  wrote  to  him  of  course,  to  come  on 
out  there.  Says,  "The  Lord  has  rained  his  blessings  on 
this  country  with  a  prodigal  hand,"— oh,  the  cultured 
gendeman  with  all  that  beautiful  English  and  the  flow- 
ery command  of  language,  and  all — says,  "Come  on  out. 
This  is  the  Wonderland  of  Nature,  there's  riches  and 
abundance  here  beyond  the  dreams  of  avarice,  and  as 
yet,"  he  says,  "it's  hardly  been  touched.  If  you  come  out 
now  you'll  be  a  rich  man  in  fifteen  years," — he  says — 
urgin'  him  to  come,  you  know,  says,  "Sell  out  now.  Sell 
everything  you  got  and  come  on  out"  "Hra!"  I  says, 
"he's  mighty  anxious  to  get  you  out  there,  isn't  he?" 
"Yes,"  says  your  daddy,  "a  new  country  and  by  God  I'll 
do  it."  Then,  worried-like,  "What  do  you  mean?"  he 
says. 

"I  didn't  tell  him:  I  just  looked  at  him,  I  didn't  speak. 
I  just  said,  "Says  come  on  out?  And  what  about  your 
wife  and  childern?  What's  to  become  of  them?"  I  said. 
Says,  "Oh,  that  part's  all  right,"  your  papa  said.  "Says 
bring  them  with  you,  'Sell  out  at  once,  bring  Delia  and 
the  childern  with  you,' "  your  papa  said.  "That's  what 
he  said,  all  right."  "I  thought  so!  That's  what  I  thought" 
I  said.  "What  do  you  mean?"  he  said.  I  looked  at  him. 
I  didn't  tell  him. 

I  could  have  told  him  but  I  didn't  want  to  worry  him. 
Child!  I  didn't  tell  him  but  I  \new,  I  \new — that  man- 
now,  boy,  I  want  to  tell  you — "I've  come  to  say  good- 
bye," he  says — and  let  me  tell  you,  boy,  his  face  was  a 
study— why!  "Oh,  we're  sorry  to  see  you  go!"  I  said, 
"we'll  miss  you."  "Yes,"  he  said,  and  he  looked  me 
straight  in  the  eye— Oh!  that  loo\,  you  know,  "and  111 
miss  you!"  He  looked  straight  at  me  when  he  said  it. 


"Well,  now,"  I  said,  you  know  I  thought  I'd  turn  it  off, 
"we'll  miss  you  too,  both  Mr.  Hawke  and  I — we'll  both 
miss  you.  Now,"  I  said,  you  know  I  thought  I'd  jolly 
him  along  to  cheer  him  up,  "when  you  get  out  there,  I  • 
hope  you  won't  forget  us.  I  hope  you'll  write  us.  Why, 
yes,"  I  said,  "if  it's  the  wonderful  place  they  say  it  is,  if 
you  can  pick  gold  up  right  off  the  streets  I'd  like  to  know 
about  it,  too,"  I  said.  "Why,  yes,  if  that's  the  sort  of  place 
it  is,  I'd  like  to  live  there  too — we  might  pack  right  up 
and  come  on  out,"  I  said.  "Well,  now,"  he  said,  "I  wish 
you  would,  there's  nothin'  I'd  like  better,"  and  I  could 
see,  child,  I  could  tell — why,  yes!  now — long  years  after 
when  your  papa  made  that  trip  out  there.  (Now,  boy, 
that  was  a  wild  goose  chase — what  did  he  do  that  for? 
Why  did  he  go  out  there?  Why  did  he  waste  that 
money?)  "Oh,"  I  said,  "did  you  see  Perfessor  Tru- 
man?" the  first  question  that  I  asked  him,  you  know. 
"Yes,"  he  says,  "I  saw  him,"  and  his  face  was  a  study,  I 
can  tell  you.  "Well,  how  is  he?  what's  he  doin'?"  Of 
course,  I  wanted  to  find  out,  you  know.  I  wanted  to 
hear  the  news.  "Say,"  your  papa  says,  "what  about  it?" 
and  his  face  was  a  study.  "You  know  he  did  nothin'  but 
talk  about  you  all  the  time  I  was  there.  Why,"  he  says, 
"I  believe  the  damned  old  fool  was  in  love  with  you,  by 
God  I  do."  Well,  I  didn't  say  anything,  I  didn't  v/ant  to 
worry  him,  but  child,  I  had  seen  it  in  his  eyes  and  I 
\new,  I  \newl 

I'll  vow!  I  never  saw  such  a  man  for  wantin'  to 
wander  around.  Pshaw!  I  reckon  maybe  old  Amanda 
Stevens  was  right  about  them.  That's  what  she  said,  you 
know;  of  course,  they  told  it  on  her  when  all  her  sons 
went  off  to  the  Civil  War — she  had  eight,  and  every  last 
one  of  them  went  to  war,  sir!  And,  of  course,  all  of  the 
people  were  comin'  around  to  congratulate  her  for 
sendin'  them,  sayin'  how  proud  she  must  be,  and  so  on. 
"Send  nothing!"  she  said.  "They  all  lit  out  of  here  in  the 
middle  of  the  night  without  sayin'  a  word  to  me  about  it. 
If  I  had  my  way  Fd  bring  every  last  one  of  them  back 
here  where  they  belong,  helpin'  me  to  run  this  place!" 
"Yes,"  they  said,  "but  aren't  you  proud  of  them?"  they 
said.  "Proud,"  she  says,  "why,  Lord  God"— of  course, 
you  know,  Amanda  had  an  awful  rough  way  of  talkin* 
— "what's  there  to  be  proud  of?  They're  all  alike!  I 
never  saw  a  man  yet  that  could  stay  where  he  was  five 
minutes.  Why!"  she  says,  "all  of  them  act  as  if  their 
tails  were  full  of  turpentine,"  she  said.  Of  course,  she 
was  bitter  to  think  they  should  all  light  out  that  way  to 
leave  her  alone  to  run  the  farm  without  tellin'  her  about 
it. 

But,  I  tell  you  what,  that  was  certainly  a  remarkable 
woman;  lived  to  be  eighty-seven  and  hale  and  hearty, 
sir,  right  up  to  the  end.  Yes!  and  would  go  anywheres, 
you  know,  in  the  dead  of  winter  to  help  out  any  one 
that  was  sick,  and  all!  Of  course,  they  told  it  on  her  at 
the  time— Whew-w!  what  about  it?— I  remember  sayin', 
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"Oh,  surely  she  didn't  say  a  thing  like  that!  you  must  be 
mistaken,"  I  said — to  think  that  a  woman  would  talk 
that  way  to  her  own  daughter — "if  that  don't  beat  all!" 
I  said:  why,  they  told  it,  you  know,  how  her  daughter 
Clarissy  that  married  John  Burgin,  this  same  John 
Burgin  I've  been  tellin'  you  about  all  along,  boy,  your 
own  distant  cousin  on  my  mother's  side  of  the  house 
that  Ed  Mears  killed,  as  I  said  to  your  papa  at  the  time 
when  he  came  home  that  day  tellin'  me  what  Melvin 
Porter  had  said,  I  said  to  him:  "Let  them  hang!  they 
killed  that  man  in  cold-blood,"  I  said,  "a  good  upright 
man  with  a  family  of  little  childern  that  never  did  any 
harm  to  any  one,"  I  said,  "as  wicked  and  cold-blooded  a 
murder  as  I  ever  heard  of,  and  hangin's  too  good  for 
them,"  I  said.  Why,  they  told  it  of  course  how  Clarissy's 
first  baby  came  seven  months  after  she  was  married. 
Well,  it  was  all  right,  of  course,  nobody  was  blamin'  the 
girl,  it  never  entered  their  minds  that  she  had  done  any- 
thing wrong,  but  she  began  to  scream  and  holler  like 
she'd  lost  her  mind. 

"Well,"  the  doctor  says,  "the  baby's  all  right,  there's 
nothing  wrong  with  the  baby,  but  if  something  isn't 
done  to  stop  that  girl  from  cryin'  this  child  won't  have 
any  mother  before  long." 

"Well,  I'll  stop  her,"  Amanda  says,  "or  know  the  rea- 
son why,"  so  she  marches  right  into  the  bedroom  and 
sits  right  down  beside  the  girl:  "Now  you  look  a-here," 
she  said,  "there's  nothing  wrong  with  you  and  I'm  not 
going  to  put  up  with  your  foolishness  any  longer." 
"Oh,"  the  girl  says,  "I  shall  die  of  shame!  I'll  never  be 
able  to  hold  my  head  up  again!" — weepin'  and  goin'  on, 
you  know.  "Why,  what's  the  matter?"  Amanda  says, 
"what  have  you  done,"  she  says,  "that  you  should 
feel  like  that?"  "Oh,"  the  girl  says,  "I  haven't 
done  anything  but  my  baby  came  before  its  time!" 
"Why,  Lord  God!"  the  old  woman  says— she  came 
right  out  coarse  with  it,  you  know — "is  that  all  that's 
troublin'  you?  I  thought  you  had  more  sense  than 
to  let  a  thing  like  that  bother  you,"  she  said.  "Oh,"  the 
girl  said,  "they'll  all  be  sayin'  now  that  I  misbehaved 
myself  before  I  married  John!"  "Why,  Lord  God,  let 
them  say  it,  then,"  Amanda  said,  "what  if  they  do  ?  Tell 

'em  your is  your  own  and  you  can  do  as  you  please 

with  it!"  That's  exactly  what  she  said,  you  know,  and 
of  course  they  told  it  on  her.  I  know  when  I  told  your 
papa  about  it,  he  said,  "Lord!  you  know  she  didn't  say 
a  thing  like  that!"  But  that's  the  story  that  they  told. 

Well,  I  said  to  him,  "You're  //ongoing."  I  put  my  foot 
down,  you  know,  and  when  he  saw  I  meant  it,  he  had  to 
give  in,  of  course.  But  as  I  say  he  always  bad  it  in  him, 
that  desire  to  go  off  somewheres,  California,  China — 
why,  yes,  say!  what  about  it,  as  long  as  he  lived  he  never 
got  over  that  feeling  he  had  against  them.  That  time, 
you  know,  long  after— why  yes!  you  must  remember, 


you  were  right  there  with  us — no,  I  guess  that's  so.  You 
must  have  been  away  at  college.  That  was  the  year  be- 
fore the  war  ended,  and  we  all  went  up  there  with  him — 
Lee  and  Ed — I  tell  you  what,  I've  often  thought  of  it,  that 
poor  child:  here  we  were  all  lookin'  for  Mr.  Hawke  to 
die  at  any  minute  when  he  had  five  more  years  to  live, 
and  Ed — Ed  was  the  one!  We  never  thought,  we  never 
dreamed  that  he  would  be  the  one,  would  be  dead  and 
buried  in  the  grave  within  a  year!  And  to  think  that 
your  daddy  would  behave  as  he  did — here  he  was,  you 
know,  eaten  up  with  that  awful  cancer — Lord!  how  he 
ever  did  it!  with  that  rotten  old  diing  consumm'  him, 
sending  out  its  roots,  you  know,  all  through  his  blood. 

Wade  Eliot  said  to  me,  "I  don't  know  what's  holdin' 
him  up,"  he  says,  "I  never  thought  I'd  see  him  again 
when  he  went  away  the  last  time,"  he  says;  says,  "it  is 
certainly  a  remarkable  case,"  he  says;  says,  "in  all  my 
life,"  he  says,  "I've  never  seen  the  beat  of  it."  "Well,"  I 
says,  "you  must  have  some  opinion,"  I  says.  "A  great 
doctor  like  you  who  has  operated  on  thousands  of  people 
must  know  all  the  signs  and  symptoms,"  I  says — of 
course,  you  know,  I  wanted  to  draw  him  out  and  get 
him  to  tell  me  what  his  theory  was.  "Now,"  I  said, 
"surely  you've  some  sort  of  notion  about  it,  Doctor  Eliot, 
and  if  you  have,"  I  said,  "I  want  to  \nowl  His  family 
has  a  right  to  know,"  I  said,  "and  I  want  to  \now  the 
worst.  How  much  longer  has  he  got  to  live?"  I  said.  I 
looked  him  square  in  the  eye. 

Well,  sir,  he  just  threw  back  his  head  and  laughed. 
"Live!"  he  says,  "why,  probably,  till  both  you  and  I  are 
in  our  graves,"  he  said — and,  let  me  tell  you,  he  didn't 
miss  it  much!  That  man,  here  he  was  a  fine-looking 
man  in  the  prime  of  life,  why  he'd  be  the  last  one  any 
one  would  expect  to  go,  the  doctor  they  called  in  for 
Woodrow  Wilson,  and  all.  .  .  .  Said  he'd  saved  thou- 
sands of  lives,  and  here  when  his  time  comes  he  couldn't 
save  his  own!  They  did  everything  on  earth  they  could 
to  save  him — as  the  sayin'  goes,  I  reckon  they  exhausted 
all  the  resources  of  medical  science  but  to  no  avail! — was 
dead  and  in  his  grave,  sir,  within  two  years  after  your 
papa  died.  I  remember  sayin'  to  McGuire  when  I  read 
the  news,  "Well,  it  only  goes  to  show,"  I  said,  "that 
when  your  time  comes  there  is  nothing  that  can  save 
you.  ...  I  don't  know  what  you'd  call  it,"  I  said,  "but 
there  is  some  higher  power,  as  sure  as  you're  born,  and 
when  it  calls  us,"  I  said,  "we've  got  to  go,  doctors  and 
all."  "Yes,"  he  said,  "you  are  exacdy  right.  There's 
something  there,"  he  said,  "that  we  know  nothing  of" — 
and  here  he  had  only  a  year  longer  to  live  himself, 
drinkin'  himself  to  death,  you  know,  just  grievin'  over 
the  way  that  woman  had  acted.  Of  course,  that  nigger 
at  the  hospital  told  Lee  he'd  come  in  there  late  at  night 
so  drunk  he'd  have  to  get  down  on  all-fours  an'  crawl 
upstairs  like  some  big  old  bear  when  he  had  to  operate 
the  first  thing  in  the  morning,  said  he'd  get  him  to  put 
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him  in  a  tub  of  cold  water  with  chunks  of  ice  in  it,  said 
he'd  seen  him  that  way  many  a  time  and  put  him  to  bed. 

"Well,"  says  Eliot,  "I  don't  pretend  to  know  anything 
about  it  any  more.  I  don't  know  what  is  keepin'  him 
alive,"  he  said,  "but  there  he  is,  and  I  don't  want  to  make 
any  more  predictions.  He's  not  a  man,"  he  says,  "he's 
four  men,  and  right  now,"  he  says,  "he's  got  more  real 
vitality  than  the  rest  of  us  put  together"— and  of  course, 
it  was  true:  right  up  to  the  end  he  could  eat  a  meal  that 
would  put  most  people  in  the  grave,  two  dozen  raw 
oysters,  a  whole  fried  chicken,  an  apple  pie,  and  two  or 
three  pots  of  coffee,  sir.  Why  I've  seen  him  do  it  time 
and  again!  with  all  sorts  of  vegetables,  corn  on  the  cob 
and  sweet  pertaters,  string  beans  and  spinach  and  all 
such  as  that.  Of  course  Eliot  was  honest  about  it:  he 
came  right  out  and  admitted  he  couldn't  say.  "Now 
here,"  he  said,  "I  want  you  to  look  after  him  until  he 
enters  the  hospital.  I  want  him  to  be  ready  for  us  when 
he  comes  in  here,"  he  said,  "and  you  see  to  it  that  he 
behaves  himself."  "Well,"  I  said,  "I  think  he  is  going 
to  be  all  right.  He  has  promised,  you  know,  and  of 
course  we  are  all  going  to  do  our  best.  Now,"  I  said, 
"what  can  he  eat?  Do  we  have  to  put  him  on  a  diet? 
Can  he  have  some  oysters?"  I  said.  Well,  he  laughed, 
you  know,  says,  "Look  here,  I'd  call  that  a  pretty  strange 
diet  to  put  a  sick  man  on."  "Well,"  I  said,  "you  know 
he's  been  lookin'  forward  to  it.  He's  always  loved 
oysters,"  I  said,  "he's  always  remember  how  he  could 
eat  them  by  the  dozen  on  the  half  shell  in  his  boyhood 
here.  He's  looked  forward  to  it  so  much,"  I  said,  "that  I 
hate  to  disappoint  him."  "Oh,  all  right,"  Wade  Eliot 
says,  laughin',  you  know,  "let  him  have  them  then.  You 
couldn't  kill  him  noway,"  he  said,  "but  look  a-here!"  he 
said,  and  he  looked  me  square  in  the  eye,  "I'm  not 
worryin'  about  what  he  eats  so  much  as  what  he  drinks. 
Now,"  he  says,  "you  keep  him  sober.  I  don't  want  to 
have  to  get  him  over  a  drunk  when  he  gets  in  here,"  he 
says.  "You  put  the  fear  of  God  into  him,"  he  says,  "I. 
know  you,  and  you  can  do  it.  Now,  you  tell  him,"  he 
said,  "that  if  he  goes  off  on  another  big  spree  he'll  never 
live  to  get  home.  Tell  him  I  said  so." 

Well,  I  told  him  what  Wade  Eliot  had  said.  "You 
can  have  the  oysters,"  I  said,  "he  said  that  would  be  all 
right,  but  he  says  you're  not  to  touch  a  drop  of  anything 
to  drink,  or  they  may  have  to  send  you  home  in  a  box." 
"Why,  Lord!  Mrs.  Hawke,"  your  papa  said,  "you  know 
I  wouldn't  do  a  thing  like  that  in  my  condition.  If  any 
one  offered  me  a  drink  I'd  throw  it  out  the  window. 
Why  the  very  sight  of  the  stuff  makes  me  sick  at  my 
stomach!"  Well,  he  promised,  of  course,  and  I  reckon 
we  all  believed  him. 

Well,  sir,  it  wasn't  twenty-four  hours  before  he  went 
off  on  a  big  spree  and  came  home  at  two  o'clock  i  a  the 
morning  roaring  drunk — I  tell  you  what,  I  certainly  felt 


sorry  for  that  woman.  Why!  here  we  were  all  stayin' 
there  just  across  from  the  hospital  at  Mrs.  Barrett's,  a 
good  religious  woman,  you  know,  a  big  churchgoer,  and 
all,  with  her  livin'  to  make  and  that  grown-up  daughter 
to  support  whose  husband  ran  off  with  some  other 
woman — and  here  he  comes  in  the  dead  of  night  hovvlin' 
and  hollerin'  that  it  was  nothing  but  a  bawdy  house  he 
was  in  and  to  bring  on  the  women.  Why,  of  course, 
you  might  know  he  waked  the  whole  house  up,  they 
all  got  up  to  see  what  the  trouble  was,  and  she  knocked 
at  the  door  tremblin',  in  her  night  gown  and  wringin' 
her  hands.  "Oh,  Mrs.  Hawke,"  she  says,  "you'll  have 
to  get  that  man  quiet  or  he'll  ruin  me,"  she  says;  "get 
him  out  of  here,"  she  says,  "I've  never  had  anything  like 
that  in  my  house  before,"  she  says,  "and  if  it  gets  out  I'm 
disgraced" — and  her  childern,  you  know,  those  two  little 
boys  she  had,  she  sent  them  out  on  the  roof  and  there 
they  were  perchin'  up  there  like  monkeys,  and  all  of  the 
people  whisperin'  together  in  the  halls.  Ed  was  so  mor- 
tified and  bitter  to  think  he  would  behave  himself  like 
that.  "By  God,"  he  said,  "it'd  serve  him  right  if  he  did 
die.  After  the  way  he's  acted  I  wouldn't  care." 

Well,  I  got  hold  of  the  botde,  I  found  a  botde  of  licker 
about  a  third  full  in  one  of  his  pockets,  and  pretty  soon 
he  began  beggin'  for  a  drink:  "No,  sir,"  I  said.  "Not 
another  drop!  Now  you  listen  to  me,"  I  said.  "You're  a 
sick  man:  if  you  keep  this  up  you'll  never  get  home 
alive,"  I  said.  Weil,  he  said  he  didn't  care.  "I'd  as  soon 
get  it  over  with  now,"  he  says,  "as  go  through  ail  the 
torment  and  the  agony."  Well,  he  kept  yelling  for  a 
drink,  but  we  wouldn't  let  him  have  it — I  took  it  and 
poured  it  out,  anyway — and  at  last  he  got  off  to  sleep. 
Then  I  took  his  clothes  and  locked  them  up  in  my  trunk 
so  he  couldn't  get  out  again. 

We  let  him  sleep  it  off.  He  slept  right  through  until 
ten  o'clock  next  morning  and  when  he  woke  up  he 
seemed  to  be  all  right,  he  wouldn't  eat  any  breakfast, 
said  it  would  make  him  sick,  but  I  got  him  to  drink 
some  good  hot  coffee  Mrs.  Barrett  brought  up  to  him. 
She  was  certainly  a  kind,  good-hearted  Christian 
woman  and  your  papa  told  her  he  was  sorry  for  the  way 
he  had  acted.  Well,  we  tried  to  get  him  to  get  up  and 
come  with  us  then,  none  of  us  had  had  any  breakfast, 
and  we  were  going  down  the  street  to  a  lunchroom. 
"No,"  he  said,  "I  don't  feel  like  getting  up,  you  go  on: 
I  want  you  to  go  on  and  get  something  to  eat,"  he  said. 

Well,  I  knew  he  didn't  have  any  more  licker  because 
I'd  poured  it  out,  and  I  knew  he  couldn't  go  out  for  any 
because  his  clothes  were  all  locked  up,  so  I  thought  it'd 
be  all  right  if  we  left  him  alone  for  a  little.  Well,  we 
went  out  and  ate  and  we  couldn't  have  been  gone  more 
dian  an  hour,  but  when  we  came  back  he'd  been  drinkin' 
again,  layin'  up  in  the  bed,  you  know,  crazy-like,  singin' 
a  song  to  himself.  "Why,  mama,"  Ed  says,  "I  thought 
you  told  us  you  took  his  licker  away  from  him  and 
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poured  it  out."  "Why,  I  did,"  I  said.  "Well,  he  must 
have  had  another  bottle  that  you  didn't  find,"  he  said. 
"There's  one  thing  sure,  he's  had  plenty  since  we  left 
him."  "Well,  now,"  I  said,  "if  he's  had  anything  to 
drink  he's  got  it  while  we  were  away.  It  wasn't  there  in 
his  room  when  we  left,"  I  said,  "because  I  searched  that 
place  from  top  to  bottom  with  a  fine-tooth  comb  and 
you  can  just  bet  your  bottom  dollar  there  was  no  iicker 
there."  "Well,  he's  getting  it  from  some  one,"  Ed  said, 
"and  I'm  going  to  find  out  who  it  is  that's  giving  it  to 
him.  Let's  ask  Mrs.  Barrett  if  any  one  has  been  here  to 
see  him."  "Why,  yes,"  I  said,  "that's  the  very  thing." 

So  we  all  trooped  downstairs  and  asked  her  if  any  one 
had  been  there  for  him.  "No,"  she  said,  "no  one  has  set 
foot  in  this  house  since  you  left  it,"  she  said,  "I  was  on 
the  look-out  for  just  such  a  thing  to  happen,"  she  said, 
"and  if  any  one  had  been  here  I'd  have  known  it." 
"Now  there's  something  mighty  strange  about  this 
somewheres,"  I  said,  "and  I  mean  to  get  to  the  bottom 
of  it.  You  childern  come  on,"  I  said  to  Lee  and  Ed, 
"we're  going  to  find  out  where  this  mystery  is  or  know 
the  reason  why." 

Well,  when  we  got  back  upstairs  to  his  room  there  he 
was,  you  know — and  you  could  see  it,  you  could  tell  it 
— he'd  had  something  else  to  drink  since  we'd  been 
downstairs.  He  was  drunk  as  a  lord.  I  marched  right 
up  to  him:  "Look  a-here,"  I  said,  "you've  been  getting 
Iicker  somewheres  and  I  want  to  know  who's  been  giv- 
ing it  to  you."  "Why,  who-o?  Me?"  he  says,  in  that 
drunken  voice,  "why,  baby,"  he  says,  "you  know  me,  I 
wouldn't  touch  a  drop,"  he  says — trying  to  hug  and  kiss 
me,  you  know,  and  all  that.  Well,  we  looked  again,  the 
childern  and  I,  we  searched  that  place  high  and  low,  but 
it  was  no  use — there  was  certainly  nothing  there,  or 
we'd  a  found  it. 

Well,  I  got  to  studyin'  about  it,  and  it  flashed  over  me 
all  of  a  sudden — I  don't  know  why  I'd  never  thought  of 
it  before —  "Come  on,  childern,"  I  said  to  the  boys, 
winkin'  at  them,  you  know;  "come  on,  we'll  go  down- 
town and  see  the  sights.  Mr.  Hawke,  we'll  be  back  in 
an  hour  or  so,"  I  said,  "you  be  ready  when  we  come,"  I 
said.  "We're  going  to  take  you  to  the  hospital  at  three 
o'clock." 

Well,  that  just  suited  him,  that  was  just  what  he 
wanted,  he  said,  "Yes,  go  on," — of  course  he  wanted  to 
be  left  alone  so  he  could  get  more  to  drink.  Well,  we 
left  him,  we  went  right  down  the  hall  to  my  room  and  I 
took  the  childern  in  there  and  closed  the  door,  easy-like, 
behind  me.  "Why,  mama,"  Lee  says,  "what  are  you 
talking  about?  We  can't  go  off  downtown  and  leave 
him  alone  like  this  while  he's  drinking.  No,"  he  says, 
"he's  been  getting  it  somewhere  and  I'm  going  to  see  to 
it  that  he  gets  no  more  if  I  have  to  sit  there  and  watch 
him,"  he  says.  "No,"  I  said,  "you  wait."  "Why,"  he  says, 


"what  do  you  mean?"  "Why,  don't  you  see?"  I  said— 
pshaw!  I  was  so  mad  to  think  I  hadn't  thought  of  it 
before,  that  miserable  old  toper  Ben  Tolly  from  Seneca, 
South  Carolina,  that  used  to  stop  at  our  house,— here,  he 
had  the  room  right  next  to  your  papa  and  was  waitin3 
to  be  admitted  over  at  Hopkins  with  the  same  trouble 
your  papa  had  and  here  the  two  of  them  were  layin'  up 
together  a-swillin'  it  down  as  hard  as  they  could — "it's 
that  rotten  old  Ben  Tolly,"  I  said,  "who's  been  lettin' 
him  have  it."  "Why,  damn  him,"  says  Lee,  "I'll  go 
wring  his  neck  for  him,"  and  he  starts  for  the  door.  "No, 
you  don't,"  I  said,  "you  wait  a  minute.  I'll  fix  him." 

Well,  we  waited,  and  sure  enough,  it  wasn't  five  min- 
utes before  your  papa's  door  opened  easy-like  and  he 
came  creeping  out  into  the  hall,  and  then  we  heard  him 
knockin'  at  Ben  Tolly's  door.  Well,  we  heard  Ben  Tolly 
say,  "Have  they  gone  yet?"  and  we  waited  a  moment 
longer  until  we  heard  the  door  shut  again,  and  then  we 
started.  I  marched  right  up  and  knocked  and  in  a  mo- 
ment Ben  Tolly  says,  "Who's  there?"  "You  open  the 
door,"  I  said,  "and  you'll  find  out."  Well,  he  opened 
it,  and  his  face  had  a  mighty  sheepish  look,  I  tell  you. 
"Why,  Mrs.  Hawke,"  he  says,  "is  that  you?  Why,  I 
thought  you'd  all  gone  to  town,"  he  says.  "Well,  now, 
didn't  you  get  fooled  that  time?"  I  said.  "Mr.  Hawke  is 
in  here,"  he  says  in  that  mealy  voice,  stickin'  his  old  red 
nose  out  that  was  all  covered  with  warts  like  a  pickle, 
"we  were  just  having  a  little  talk  together,"  he  says. 
"Yes,"  I  said,  "and  it  looks  to  me  you've  been  havin' 
something  else  besides.  If  it's  only  talk,"  I  said,  "I'd  call 
it  mighty  strong  talk  that  gets  on  people's  breath  and 
smells  up  the  place  till  you  can't  bear  to  come  near 
them."  Oh!  you  know,  awful,  that  old  rank  odor  of  rye 
Iicker,  you  could  a  cut  it  with  a  knife.  "Now,"  I  says, 
"I've  been  talkin'  all  my  life  and  it  never  had  no  such 
effect  as  that  on  me."  "Yes,"  says  Lee,  "and  I  see  you've 
got  a  whole  bottle  of  that  talk  right  there  on  the  table 
before  you." 

Well,  we  marched  right  in  on  him  then,  and  there  he 
was,  sir,  sitting  right  up  at  the  table,  if  you  please,  with 
a  whole  quart  botde  of  Iicker  before  him  fixin'  to  pour 
himself  out  a  drink.  Well,  I  reckon  if  looks  could  kill 
we'd  have  all  been  dead,  for  he  gave  us  one  of  the  black- 
est and  bitterest  looks  you  ever  saw,  and  then  he  began 
to  curse  and  rave.  Well,  I  got  hold  of  the  bottle  and  then 
he  began  to  beg  me  to  give  him  just  one  drink.  "No, 
sir,"  I  said,  "you're  going  into  that  hospital,  and  what's 
more  you're  going  now.  We're  not  going  to  wait  a  min- 
ute longer."  Of  course,  I  knew  that  was  the  only  way 
to  handle  him;  I'd  seen  him  too  many  times  before,  and 
I  knew  if  we  didn't  take  him  he'd  get  Iicker  somehow  if 
he  had  to  drill  a  tunnel  to  get  to  it  "Yes,"  said  Lee, 
"you're  going  now  if  I  have  to  drag  you  over  there,  and 
Ed  will  help  me  do  it"  "No,"  said  Ed,  "111  just  be 
damned  if  I  do!  I  don't  want  to  have  anything  more  to 
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do  with  him.  He  can  do  as  he  likes."  "Well,"  said  Lee, 
"if  we  let  him  stay  here  he'll  drink  himself  to  death." 
"Well,  I  don't  give  a  damn  if  he  does,"  said  Ed,  "if  that's 
what  he  wants  to  do  let  him  go  right  ahead.  Maybe  the 
rest  of  us  would  get  some  peace  then  if  he  did.  He's  al- 
ways had  his  own  way,"  he  said,  "he's  never  thought  of 
any  one  but  himself  and  I  don't  care  what  happens  to 
him.  I  was  lookin'  forward  to  this  trip,"  he  said,  "I 
thought  we  might  all  get  a  chance  to  enjoy  ourselves  a 
litde  and  here  he's  gone  and  disgraced  us  all  and  ruined 
it  for  us.  Now  you  can  look  after  him  if  you  like,  but 
I'm  done."  Of  course,  the  child  was  bitter:  he'd  been 
lookin'  forward  to  comin',  he'd  saved  up  the  money  for 
the  trip  and  had  a  nice  new  suit  of  clothes  made  before 
we  left  home,  and  here  to  think  your  papa  would  act  this 
way,  of  course  it  was  a  bitter  disappointment  to  us  all. 
We  thought,  you  know,  we'd  get  him  in  the  hospital 
and  then  have  a  litde  time  to  look  around  and  see  things 
for  ourselves  but  Lawl  the  way  he'd  been  actin'  it  would 
have  taken  a  whole  regiment  of  men  to  look  after  him. 

Well,  he  didn't  want  to  go,  of  course,  but  he  saw  we 
meant  business  and  he'd  have  to,  so  he  went  along  back 
to  his  room  with  Lee  and  I  got  his  clothes  out,  and  we 
dressed  him.  Well,  I  began  packin'  away  a  few  things  I 
thought  he'd  need  in  the  hospital,  some  nightshirts,  and 
his  bathrobe  and  slippers  and  so  forth,  and  then  I  saw  he 
had  no  clean  shirts :  the  one  he  had  on  was  filthy,  I  was 
ashamed  to  let  him  go  in  that,  and  I  knew  he'd  need 
some  clean  ones  after  he'd  begun  to  sit  up  again.  "Why, 
where  on  earth  are  your  shirts?"  I  said,  "what  have  you 
done  with  them  ?  I  know  that  I  put  in  six,  you  couldn't 
have  lost  'em,"  I  said,  "where  are  they?"  "Oh,  they've 
got  'em,  they've  got  'em,"  he  said  in  that  maudlin  tone, 
beginning  to  rave  and  carry  on,  you  know,  said,  "Let 
'em  have  them!  Fiends  that  they  are,  they  have  impover- 
ished and  ruined  me,  they  have  drunk  my  heartsbiood, 
now  they  can  take  what's  left."  "Why,  what  are  you 
talking  about?"  I  said,  "who  do  you  mean?"  "Why, 
mama,"  Lee  said,  "it's  those  Chinamen  that  run  that 
laundry  down  there.  They've  got  his  shirts,"  he  said, 
"why,  I  took  them  there  myself,"  he  said,  "but  that  was 
a  week  ago,"  he  said;  said,  "I  thought  he'd  gone  and  got 
them  by  this  time."  "Well,  we'll  march  right  down 
there  and  get  them  now,"  I  said,  "he  can't  go  to  the  hos- 
pital wearing  that  thing  he's  got  on.  We'd  all  be  dis- 
graced!" 

Of  course,  that  just  suited  him:  he  said,  yes,  go  on, 
he'd  be  all  ready  when  we  came  back — of  course,  he 
wanted  to  get  rid  of  us  so  he  could  drink  some  more. 
I  said,  "No,  sir,  when  we  leave  this  house  you're  coming 
with  us." 

So  we  started  out.  He  went  off  ahead  with  Lee,  and 
Ed  stayed  behind  to  go  with  me.  Of  course  Ed  was 


proud  and  he  refused  to  help  him.  "I'll  carry  his  valise 
and  come  along  with  mama,"  he  said,  "but  I  won't  be 
seen  with  him."  "What's  the  matter?"  Lee  said,  "he's 
your  father  as  much  as  mine,"  he  said,  "you're  not 
ashamed  to  be  seen  with  him,  are  you?"  "Yes,  by  God, 
I  am!"  said  Ed— that  was  just  the  way  he  put  it.  "I  don't 
want  any  one  to  think  I  know  him,"  he  said.  "Now  you 
needn't  expect  me  to  help  you,"  he  said,  "I'm  no  damned 
nurse  maid,"  says,  "I've  done  all  I  intend  to  do." 

Well,  then,  we  went  on  down  the  street  to  this  laun- 
dry ;  it  was  down  there  a  block  or  two  below  the  hospital 
on  the  corner  in  a  litde  old  brick  building  and,  of  course, 
when  we  got  there  we  could  see  them,  these  two  China  • 
men  inside,  just  a-ironing  away  for  all  they  were  worth. 
"Well,  this  must  be  it,"  I  said.  "Yes,  this  is  it,  all  right," 
said  Lee,  "this  is  the  place."  So,  we  all  went  in,  and  this 
Chinaman  asked  him,  says,  "What  do  you  want?" 
"Why,  God  damn  it,"  your  papa  says,  "I  want  my  shirt." 
"Well,"  the  Chinaman  says,  "tickee,  tickee"— kept  sayin' 
"tickee,"  you  know.  Well,  of  course,  Mr.  Hawke  had 
been  drinkin'  and  he  didn't  understand  him.  He  got 
excited,  you  know,  says,  "Tickee  hell!  I  don't  want  any 
tickee.  I  want  my  shirt!"  "Well,  now,  you  wait,"  I  said 
to  your  papa,  "now  don't  you  worry,"  I  says,  "I'll  talk 
to  him.  If  your  shirts  are  here,  I'll  get  them  for  you." 
Of  course,  I  knew  I  could  talk  to  the  Chinaman  and 
reason  with  him  about  it.  "Now,"  I  said  to  him,  winkin', 
you  know,  easy-like,  "you  tell  me  about  it.  What  is  it 
you  want?"  I  says.  "Why,"  he  says,  "tickee,  tickee." 
Now,  I  thought  to  myself,  the  man's  all  right — I  could 
see  it,  you  know — he's  tryin'  to  say  something,  he's  tryin' 
to  explain  something  to  us  with  this  tickee.  "Now,"  I 
says,  "do  you  mean  you're  not  finished  with  them  yet?" 
I  thought,  of  course,  he  might  not  have  them  done — 
but  no,  I  thought,  that  can't  be,  he's  had  a  whole  weeJ(s 
time  to  do  them  in.  Surely,  I  thought,  he's  had  time 
enough.  "No,"  he  said,  "tickee,  tickee,"  and  then,  of 
course,  he  began  jabberin'  to  the  other  feller,  and  then 
they  both  came  and  they  both  began  to  shout  and  holler 
at  us  in  that  awful  outlandish  tongue.  "Well,"  your  papa 
says,  "I'll  make  an  end  of  it  all  now,  by  God  I  will! 
Litde  did  I  reck,"  he  says,  "that  it  would  come  to  this." 
"Now,  Mr.  Hawke,"  I  said,  "you  be  quiet  and  I'll  get 
to  the  bottom  of  this.  If  your  shirts  are  here  I'll  get 
them."  Well,  these  two  Chinamen  had  been  arguin' 
about  it  together  and  I  reckon  the  other  one  had  told 
him  that  we  didn't  understand  because  he  got  one  of 
those  slips  of  paper  then  that  they  use — as  I  said  to  Lee 
later,  it  looked  exacdy  like  it  was  covered  by  old  hen 
tracks — and  he  pointed  to  it,  you  know,  and  said, 
"Tickee,  tickee." 

"Oh!"  I  cried — of  course,  I  caught  on  then,  it  flashed 
over  me  all  of  a  sudden,  I  don't  know  why  I'd  never 
thought  of  it  before!  "Why,  of  course!"  I  said,  "he 
means  ticket,  that's  what  he's  trying  to  say."  "Yes,"  he 
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says,  beginning  to  smile  and  grin,  you  know,  he  under- 
stood that  much  all  right.  "Tickee,  tickee."  "Why,  yes," 
I  said,  winkin'  at  him,  "that's  just  it — tickee."  Of  course, 
I  suppose,  with  your  papa  hollerin'  and  goin'  on  I'd  got 
confused,  and  that  was  the  reason  I  hadn't  understood 
before.  "Why,  Mr.  Hawke,"  I  said,  "he  says  he  gave 
you  a  laundry  ticket  and  he  wants  to  see  it."  "No,  I 
haven't  got  any  ticket,"  he  says,  "I  want  my  shirt." 
"Why,  surely,  you've  got  a  ticket,"  I  said,  "what  have 
you  done  with  it?  Surely  you  haven't  gone  and  lost  it." 
"I  never  had  one,"  he  said,  you  know — drunken-like. 
"Why,  yes,  he  has,"  Lee  said,  "I  remember  giving  it  to 
him  now.  What  did  you  do  with  the  laundry  ticket  I 
gave  you ?"  he  said,  "where  is  it?  Speak,  speak!"  he  says, 
shakin'  him — the  child  was  excited  and  upset,  you  know, 
to  think  he'd  go  and  do  a  thing  like  that.  "Don't  stand 
there  mumbling  like  an  idiot!  God  damn  it,  where 's  the 
ticket?"  Well,  sir,  we  searched  his  pockets,  we  went 
through  everything  he  had,  and  there  was  no  ticket  to 
be  found,  it  wasn't  there!  "Well,  now,"  I  said  to  the 
Chinaman,  "Mr.  Hawke  has  mislaid  that  ticket  some- 
wheres  but  I  tell  you  what  you  do:  you  just  let  us  have 
his  shirts  anyway  and  as  soon  as  I  find  the  ticket  I'll 
bring  it  to  you  myself—you  know,  tryin'  to  humor  him 
along.  "Oh,  no!"  he  says,  he  couldn't  do  anything  like 
that,  and  he  began  to  jabber  away,  I  reckon  tryin'  to  tell 
us  he  didn't  know  where  the  shirts  were  and  couldn't 
let  us  have  them  noway  until  we  brought  the  ticket. 
Well,  sir,  the  trouble  started  then  and  there:  Your  papa 
grabbed  him  by  the  neck  and  says,  "God  damn  you,  I'm 
goin'  to  kill  you,"  hittin'  at  him  over  the  counter,  you 
know,  says,  "fiend  that  you  are,  you  have  impoverished 
and  ruined  me,  you  have  hounded  me  to  the  gates  of 
death,"  he  said,  "but  I'll  make  an  end  of  you  now  before 
I  go,"  says,  "I'll  take  you  with  me." 

Well,  Ed  and  Lee  got  hold  of  him  and  pulled  him  off, 
but  the  damage  was  done:  the  other  feller  had  gone 
screamin'  and  hollerin'  out  the  door  and  he  came  back 
now  with  a  policeman.  "What's  the  meaning  of  all 
this?"  the  policeman  says,  "what's  going  on  here?"  he 
says,  sizin'  us  all  up,  you  know.  "They  have  robbed 
me,"  your  papa  says,  "and  now,  fearful,  awful  and 
blood-thirsty  fiends  that  they  are,  they  stand  there  plot- 
tin'  my  destruction."  Why,  he'd  a  ruined  us  all,  if  he'd 
gone  on :  Lee  shook  him,  you  know,  says,  "Now  you  be 
quiet  or  you'll  land  in  jail.  You've  made  trouble 
enough."  "No,  now  officer,"  I  said  to  the  policeman — of 
course,  I  knew  I  had  to  be  diplomatic — "there's  been  a 
litde  misunderstanding,  but  everything's  all  right." 
"Why,"  he  says,  "what  happened?"  "We're  takin'  my 
husband  here  to  the  hospital,"  I  said — of  course,  I 
thought  I'd  let  him  know  your  papa  was  a  sick  man — 
"and  we  just  came  by  to  get  some  shirts  we  left  here  to 
be  laundered."  "Why,  what's  the  matter?"  he  says, 
"won't  they  let  you  have  them?"   "Well,"  I  said,  "it 


seems  they  gave  Mr.  Hawke  a  laundry  ticket  and  I 
reckon  he's  mislaid  it.  At  least,  we  haven't  been  able  to 
find  it  yet.  But  the  shirts  are  here,"  I  said,  "they're 
bound  to  have  them :  my  son  here  brought  them  himself 
a  week  ago." 

Well,  he  began  to  eye  Lee  then,  and  I  tell  you  what! 
That  child  certainly  made  a  good  appearance.  Of  course, 
he  was  all  dressed  up  nice  in  his  sailor  clothes — you 
know  he'd  got  leave  of  absence  to  come  up  there  from 
Norfolk  and  as  Mrs.  Barrett  said,  says,  "That  is  certainly 
a  fine-looking  boy.  I  tell  you,"  she  says,  "it  does  you 
good  to  look  at  him — makes  you  feel  that  no  harm  can 
come  to  a  country  as  long  as  it's  got  boys  like  that  to 
defend  it,"  she  says. 

"Why,  yes,  Captain,"  Lee  says — you  know,  callin'  him 
that,  I  reckon,  to  make  him  feel  good — "it's  all  right. 
The  shirts  are  here  all  right,"  he  says,  "because  I  brought 
them  myself  but  I  guess  my  father  accidentally  mislaid 
the  ticket."  "Well,"  the  policeman  says  to  me,  "would 
you  know  the  shirts  if  you  saw  them?"  "Why,  Lord!"  I 
said,  "you  know  I  would!  I'd  know  them  in  the  dark, 
I'd  be  able  to  pick  them  out  by  the  size  of  them.  Why, 
you  \now','  1  said,  lookin'  him  straight  in  the  eye,  "you 
can  use  your  own  reason,"  I  said,  "they  wouldn't  have 
another  shirt  in  the  house  that  would  fit  a  man  like 
that,"  I  said.  Well,  he  took  one  look  at  your  papa,  and 
then  he  began  to  laugh.  "No,"  he  said,  "I  reckon  you're 
right.  Well,  I  tell  you  what  you  do,"  he  said,  "you  go 
around  there  yourself  and  pick  'em  out,"  he  said,  "and 
I'll  stay  right  here  until  you  find  them." 

And  that's  exacdy  what  he  did.  I  marched  right 
around  behind  the  counter  and  that  man  stayed  diere 
until  I  found  them.  "Here  they  are!"  I  sang  right  out 
— way  down  at  the  bottom  of  a  pile,  you  know,  why  I 
must  have  opened  up  fifty  packages  before  I  came  to 
them  and  I  tell  you  what!  those  two  Chinamen  didn't 
like  it  either,  the  looks  that  they  gave  us  were  oh!  bitter, 
bitter.  If  that  policeman  hadn't  been  there  to  perfect  us, 
I  tell  you  what,  I'd  been  alarmed,  of  course,  there's  no 
telling  what  people  like  that  might  do,  especially  with 
your  papa  ravin'  and  stormin'  at  them  the  way  he  did.  I 
know  I  said  to  Lee  later,  after  we'd  taken  him  up  and 
put  him  in  the  hospital,  "I  tell  you  what,"  I  said,  "I  was 
glad  to  get  out  of  that  place.  There  was  a  look  in  the 
eye  of  those  men  I  didn't  like;  it  made  my  flesh  crawl." 
"Yes,"  he  said,  "I  felt  the  same  way.  Damned  if  I  don't 
believe  papa  was  right  about  them :  I  wouldn't  trust  one 
of  them  as  far  as  I  could  throw  an  elephant,"  he  said. 
"Well,  child,"  I  said,  "he's  had  it  a  long  time,  that  feel- 
in',  you  know,  and  you  may  rest  assured  there's  some 
thing  there,  something  we  can't  understand,"  I  said. 

And,  of  course,  that's  just  what  I  told  Ambrose  Rad- 
iker,  that  day  in  his  saloon  long,  long  ago!  "It's  some- 
thing," he  said,  "sure  enough— and  he's  a  terror  when 
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he  has  it  I  don't  know  what  to  do  with  him  when  he 
gets  that  way."  "Well,  I  tell  you  what  to  do,"  I  said, 
"don't  sell  him  any  licker  when  he  asks  for  it.  Now,  the 
best  way  to  keep  out  of  trouble,"  I  said,  "is  to  avoid  it." 
"That's  right,"  he  said.  "Well,  what  do  you  want  to 
put  up  with  it  for?"  I  said.  "Now,  surely,  you've  got 
strength  of  mind  enough  not  to  be  forced  into  a  thing 
against  your  better  judgment.  You've  got  more  sense 
than  that,"  I  said.  "Why,  what  can  I  do?"  he  said. 
"Why,  you  can  refuse  him  the  next  time  he  comes  here 
after  licker,"  I  said,  "that's  exacdy  what  you  can  do." 
"Why,  Delia,"  he  said,  "what  good  would  that  do? 
He'd  only  give  that  old  Rufe  Porter  the  money  and  send 
him  in  here  to  buy  a  bottle,  and  I'd  rather  see  him  spend 
his  money  on  himself,"  he  says,  "than  squander  it  on 
that  old  toper."  "Why,  you  don't  mean  to  teil  me  he 
ever  did  that,"  I  said.  "Yes,"  said  Ambrose,  "that's 
exactly  what  he's  done,  many  a  time.  Rufe  comes  and 
buys  the  licker  for  him  and  they  drink  it  up  together 
over  at  the  shop."  "Well,  that  explains  it  then!"  1  said. 
"The  cat's  out  of  the  bag  at  last!"  Of  course,  1  knew 
then — I  could  see — just  how  that  villain  had  got  him 
into  his  power,  gettin'  him  to  go  his  note,  and  all:  he'd 
get  him  drunk,  of  course,  an'  then  your  daddy  would  do 
anything  he  told  him  to. 

"Yes!"  I  said,  that  day  he  came  home  and  told  it  how 
Mel  Porter  had  been  in  to  see  him  and  was  so  upset 
because  those  men  were  going  to  hang.  "Let  them  hang 
—and  I  wish  that  miserable  old  brother  of  his  was  going 
to  be  hanged  with  'em."  "Oh,  you  mustn't  talk  like 
that,"  he  said,  "I  hate  to  hear  you  say  such  things."  Of 
course,  I  was  bitter  against  him.  "Well,"  your  papa  says, 
"I  couldn't  help  feeling  sorry  for  Mel.  I  reckon  he's  been 
under  a  great  strain  and  now  he's  all  worried  and 
grieved  to  think  that  all  of  them  have  got  to  hang." 
"Not  a  bit  of  it,"  I  said,  "if  you  swallowed  any  such 
story  as  that  you're  more  gullible  than  I  am,  you  don't 
know  Mel  Porter  as  well  as  I  do.  Now  you  can  mark 
my  words,"  I  said,  "it's  something  else  that's  troublin" 
him."  "No,"  he  says,  "I  think  you're  wrong."  "All 
right,"  I  said,  "you  wait  and  see." 

Well,  he  didn't  have  to  wait  long,  either.  That  very 
night,  sir,  they  made  that  break  from  jail.  They  got 
away  scot-free,  all  five  of  them,  and  none  of  them  was 
ever  caught.  "Ah-hah,"  I  said  to  him,  "what  did  I  teil 
you?  And  you  were  just  fool  enough  to  think  Mel 
Porter  was  worryin'  about  their  bein'  hanged,  weren't 
you?  You  see,  don't  you?"  "Well,"  he  said,  "I  reckon 
you're  right!  I  guess  that's  what  was  troublin'  him.  He 
knew  about  it!"  "Knew  about  it!  Why,  of  course!"  I 
said.  "That's  just  it!" — of  course,  we  could  see  then  that 
he'd  known  about  it  all  along,  he  knew  they  were  going 
to  make  the  break  that  night,  and  in  his  heart  he  was 
dreadin'  it — he  was  afraid  something  would  go  wrong 
and  there'd  be  more  bloodshed,  for  they  were  a  set  of 


desperate  bloody  men  and  they  wouldn't  have  hesitated 
to  kill  any  one  who  got  in  their  way,  and  so,  of  course, 
the  thought  of  it  was  weighin'  on  Mel  Porter's  con- 
science. "Well,"  your  papa  says,  "it's  an  awful  thing  and 
I  hate  to  think  about  it." 

"What  about  it?"  says  Mr.  Hawke.  "Dock  Hensley 
came  in  to  see  me  the  other  day  and  tried  to  give  me 
two  tickets  for  you  and  me  to  see  it.  To  think  of  it!" 
he  says,  "here  they  were  all  boon  companions  six  months 
ago,  and  now  Dock  is  just  waitin'  for  the  moment  when 
he  springs  the  trap  on  them."  "Why,  yes,"  I  said,  "they 
were  all  thick  as  thieves  together" — and,  of  course,  that 
was  true.  Ed  Mears  and  Lawrence  Wayne  and  Dock 
Hensley  had  been  bosom  friends  for  twenty  years — "and 
let  me  teil  you  something,"  I  said,  "I  don't  know  that 
any  of  them  are  any  worse  than  he  is.  Now,"  I  said, 
"they're  all  tarred  with  the  same  brush:  they  are  all 
violent  men,  and  Dock  Hensley  has  shed  as  much  blood 
as  any  of  them,  and  I  reckon  he  knows  it.  The  only 
difference,"  I  said,  "is  that  he  has  worn  a  badge  and  has 
always  had  the  authority  of  the  law  to  perfect  him." 
Why,  of  course!  didn't  they  tell  it  on  him  that  time  he 
was  being  tried  for  the  murder  of  Reese  McLendon — of 
course  they  freed  him  on  grounds  of  self-defense  and  an 
officer  in  the  performance  of  his  duty,  but  I  said  at  the 
time  to  your  papa :  "Now,  you  know  as  well  as  I  do  that 
that  was  nothing  but  a  deliberate  cold-blooded  murder  if 
ever  there  was  one."  Of  course,  Reese  was  an  awfully 
strong  man,  and  when  he  got  drunk  he  was  a  holy 
terror — and,  I  guess,  he'd  killed  plenty,  too— but  here 
he  and  Hensley  were  close  friends,  you  know,  had  al- 
ways got  along  fine  together,  and  then  they  arrested  him 
for  bein'  drunk  and  disturbin'  the  peace.  Well,  the  story 
goes  that  he  got  to  making  so  much  noise  that  they  had 
to  take  him  out  of  the  cell   Oh  I  they  said  you  could 
hear  him  howl  in'  and  hollerin'  the  whole  way  across 
the  square,  and  they  put  him  downstairs  in  what  they 
called  the  dungeon;  of  course,  it  was  nothing  but  an 
old  cellar  basement  with  a  dirt  floor  that  the  city  had 
used  one  time  as  a  stable.   Well,  that  was  Hensley's 
defense:  he  said  he  went  down  there  to  see  if  he  couldn't 
reason  with  him  and  do  something  to  quiet  him  down, 
and,  of  course,  his  story  was  that  McLendon  had  picked 
up  an  old  horseshoe  that  he'd  found  laying  around  down 
there  and  when  he  came  in,  he  said,  McLendon  jumped 
on  him  and  tried  to  brain  him  with  the  horseshoe. 

So  his  claim  was  that  it  was  either  his  life  or  McLen- 
don's  and  he  got  the  horseshoe  out  of  his  hand  and  gave 
him  a  lick  across  the  forehead  with  it  that  killed  him. 
Well,  the  rest  of  them  told  it  when  they  tried  him  that 
he  came  back  upstairs  all  covered  with  blood  and  said: 
"You'd  better  get  a  doctor  for  Reese.  I'm  afraid  I've 
killed  him."  Well,  of  course,  when  the  doctor  got  there 
he  saw  there  was  nothing  he  could  do,  said  McLendon 
was  dead,  you  know.  Why,  the  doctor  said  it  looked  as 
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if  he'd  hit  him  a  hundred  times  with  the  thing,  said  the 
whole  side  of  his  head  was  bashed  into  jelly  and 
he  lay  there  welterin'  in  his  blood.  Oh,  they  said  it  was 
awful! 

Your  papa  went  to  that  trial  and  he  came  home  and 
told  about  it:  "I  tell  you  what,"  he  said,  "in  all  my  life 
I've  never  heard  anything  to  equal  Zeb  Woodsend 's  ad- 
dress to  the  jury  today" — of  course,  your  cousin  Zeb  was 
prosecutin'  him—  "It  was  a  masterly  effort,"  your  papa 
says,  "I  wish  you  could  have  heard  it."  "Well,"  I  said, 
"what  are  they  going  to  do?  Will  they  convict  him?" 
"Why,  Lord,  no!"  your  papa  said,  "he'll  go  free.  He'll 
get  off  on  grounds  of  self-defense,  but  I  tell  you  what," 
he  said,  "I  wouldn't  have  been  standing  in  his  shoes 
today  for  a  million  dollars.  You  can  mark  my  words," 
he  said,  "he'll  never  be  able  to  forget  what  Woodsend 
said  to  him  as  long  as  he  lives.  His  face  turned  pale  as 
he  listened,"  he  said,  "and  I  reckon  he'll  carry  it  with 
him  to  his  grave."  Of  course,  it  came  out  in  the  trial — 
Zeb  Woodsend  proved  it — how  Dock  Hensley  had  shot 
down  and  killed  eighteen  men  since  he  had  been  an  offi- 
cer of  the  law,  and  your  papa  says  he  turned  to  the  jury 
and  told  them,  "You  have  given  a  policeman's  badge, 
you  have  armed  with  the  full  authority  and  perfection 
of  the  law  a  man  without  mercy  and  without  pity,  to 
whom  the  shedding  of  human  blood  means  no  more 
than  the  killing  of  a  fly,  you  have  given  him  a  loaded 
pistol  and  yet  some  of  you,"  he  said,  "would  set  this  mad 
dog  free  again  to  ravin'  and  destroy,  and  take  the  lives 
of  innocent  and  defenseless  people.  Look  at  him  as  he 
sits  there  before  you!"  he  said,  "cowerin'  and  tremblin' 
with  the  mark  of  Cain  upon  his  brow  and  with  his 
hands  red  with  the  blood  of  all  his  victims!  The  accus- 
ing fingers  of  dead  men  are  pointed  at  him  from  the 
grave,"  he  said,  "and  their  blood,  could  it  have  a  tongue, 
would  cry  aloud  for  his  conviction  as  do  the  tongues  of 
all  the  widows  and  orphans  he  has  made — "  Well,  Mr. 
Hawke  said  it  was  a  powerful  effort,  said  Hensley 
turned  pale  and  trembled  as  if  the  spirits  of  the  dead 
had  come  back  to  accuse  him,  sure  enough.  But  of 
course  they  acquitted  him  like  every  one  predicted. 

But,  Lord!  as  I  said  to  your  papa  I  could  never  stand 
to  go  near  the  man  after  that  time  they  had  us  to  their 
house  for  dinner  and  here  he  was,  sir — he  had  it  on  the 
table  right  where  every  one  was  going  to  eat! — to  think 
of  it,  I  said! — why,  the  skull  of  a  nigger  he  had  shot  and 
killed — that  he  should  have  no  more  refinement  I  said  to 
your  papa  than  to  do  a  thing  like  that  right  there  with 
guests  comin'  to  his  house  for  dinner  and  before  his  own 
childern,  usin'  it,  mind  you,  as  a  sugar  bowl!  Oh,  brag- 
gin'  about  it,  you  know,  like  he'd  done  something  big, 
with  the  top  of  the  skull  sawed  off  to  make  a  lid  and  a 
place  in  the  forehead  for  the  sugar  to  pour  out  where  the 
bullet  hole  was.    Why  it  was  enough  to  turn  your 


stomach,  I  couldn't  touch  a  bite,  when  we  got  out  your 
papa  said,  "Well,  that's  the  last  time  111  ever  go  to  his 
house,"  he  said,  "I  don't  want  to  have  anything  to  do 
with  a  man  who's  got  no  more  mercy  in  him  than  that. 
It's  enough  to  curdle  your  blood,"  he  said,  and  from 
that  day  on  he  never  set  foot  in  his  house  again.  Oh!  he 
couldn't  endure  him,  you  know.  But  they  say  that's 
exacdy  why  he  killed  himself  in  the  end — I  know  Gil- 
mer who  was  stayin'  at  the  house  brought  me  the  news, 
came  right  back  to  the  kitchen,  you  know,  says,  "Well, 
it  was  a  terrible  sight."  Says,  "I  was  the  first  one  there. 
I  heard  the  explosion,"  he  says,  "right  behind  the  new 
court  house  and  when  I  got  there — there  he  was,"  he 
says,  "all  sprawled  out  behind  a  pile  of  brick,"  says, 
"they  couldn't  tell  who  it  was  for  a  while,  the  whole  top 
of  his  head  blown  off  so  they  couldn't  identify  him.  Oh, 
awjul,  you  know." 

"Well,"  I  said,  "I'm  not  surprised.  Those  who  live  by 
the  sword  will  perish  by  the  sword,"  and,  of  course, 
that's  just  what  happened,  I  reckon  his  conscience  got 
too  much  for  him,  he  couldn't  face  it  any  longer.  Why 
didn't  Amy  tell  Jenny  way  back  there  when  they  were 
both  in  high  school  together,  "Oh,  daddy!"  she  says — 
the  child  came  right  out  with  it,  you  know — "oh,  we 
don't  know  what  to  do  with  him.  We're  afraid  he's 
goin'  to  lose  his  mind,"  she  says.  "He  wakes  up  in  the 
middle  of  the  night  screamin'  and  hollerin'  and  we  think 
he's  goin'  crazy,"  she  said.  "Ah-hah!"  I  said  to  your 
papa  when  I  heard  it,  "you  see,  don't  you  ?  The  guilty 
fleeth  when  no  man  pursueth."  "Well,"  he  said,  "I 
reckon  he's  got  a  lot  to  forget.  He's  got  all  those  crimes 
upon  his  soul  and  he  can't  forget  them.  It's  the  torment 
of  a  guilty  conscience  as  sure  as  you're  born.  It  wouldn't 
surprise  me  if  he  committed  suicide  some  day,"  he  said. 

But,  of  course,  for  a  long  time  there  he  seemed  to  get 
all  right.  He  quit  the  force  and  became  a  sort  of  reli- 
gious fanatic,  a  pillar  of  the  Methodist  Church,  and  all, 
right  down  there  among  them  in  the  amen  corner  every 
Sunday  and  yes!  what  about  it!  in  the  real  estate  busi- 
ness, if  you  please,  swellin'  it  around  town  in  a  big  car, 
promotin'  Hensley  Heights,  and  all  such  stuff  as  that, 
and  of  course  I  reckon  for  a  time  there  like  all  the  rest 
of  us  he  made  some  money  or  thought  he  did. 

I  know  when  I  bought  those  lots  from  W.  J.  Bryan  he 
told  me  Hensley  had  acted  as  agent  in  a  couple  of  deals 
for  him,  and  I  reckon  Bryan  was  feelin'  pretty  good 
about  it,  he  began  to  brag  about  him,  says:  "I  tell  you 
what:  Hensley  is  certainly  a  fine  upright  sort  of  man," 
he  says.  "In  all  my  dealin's  with  him,"  he  says,  "I  don't 
think  I've  ever  heard  him  make  use  of  a  coarse  expres- 
sion, or  utter  a  word  that  couldn't  be  spoken  in  the  pres- 
ence of  a  lady."  Hm!  I  thought  to  myself,  times  have 
certainly  changed,  I  thought,  but,  of  course,  I  didn't  say 
anything,  I  just  let  him  go  on.  "Yes,"  he  says,  "I've 
found  him  honest  and  upright  in  all  my  dealings  with 
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him  and  what's  more,  you'll  find  him  right  in  his  scat  in 
church  every  Sunday  morning.  And  for  a  man  who  says 
he  never  had  any  schoolin',"  he  says,  "his  knowledge  of 
the  Scriptures  is  profound,"  says,  "I've  tried  him  out 
myself  on  texts  from  all  parts  of  the  Bible  and  I  haven't 
managed  to  trip  him  up  yet."  Says,  "It's  a  rare  thing  that 
you'll  find  a  business  man  in  this  day  and  time  with  so 
much  interest  in  spiritual  matters,"  says,  "he  is  certainly 
a  credit  to  the  community."  "Why,  yes,"  I  said,  "I 
reckon  you  re  right  but  then  there  are  a  whole  lot  of 
things  about  this  community  you  don't  know,  Mr. 
Bryan.  Of  course,"  I  said,  "you're  a  recent  comer  and 
there  may  have  been  a  time  when  Dock  Hensley  wasn't 
such  a  credit  as  he  is  now."  "Why,  when  was  that?"  he 
said.  "Well,"  I  said,  of  course  I  wasn't  going  to  tell  him 
anything,  winkin'  at  him,  you  know,  "maybe  we'd  bet- 
ter let  dead  dogs  lie.  I  reckon  it  was  a  long  time  ago, 
for  a  fact,"  I  said,  "about  the  time  you  first  began  to  run 
for  President." 

Well,  sir,  he  just  threw  back  his  head  and  hah-hahed. 
"Why,  yes!"  he  said,  "I  reckon  that  was  a  long  time  ago, 
sure  enough.  Well,  maybe  you'd  better  say  no  more,"  he 
said;  says,  "but  I'll  bet  you  if  there  was  anything  I  did 
want  to  know,"  he  said,  "you'd  remember  it."  "Why, 
yes,"  I  said,  "of  course,  I  don't  believe  in  any  one  braggin' 
on  themselves,  but  I've  always  been  considered  to  have  a 
pretty  good  memory,"  I  said.  "Well,  I  should  say  you 
have,"  he  said,  "I  was  tellin'  my  wife  the  other  day,"  he 
says,  "that  it  was  remarkable  to  find  a  person  who  took 
as  keen  an  interest  in  all  that's  goin'  on  as  you  do.  Why," 
he  says,  trl  said  to  her  I  believe  you  remember  everything 
that  ever  happened  to  you."  "Well,  no,"  I  said,  "I 
wouldn't  go  so  far  as  that.  There  may  be  a  few  tilings 
that  I  don't  remember  very  well  before  I  was  two  years 
old,  but  there  hasn't  been  much  I've  missed  out  on  since 
then."  "Well,  I  just  bet  there's  not,"  he  said,  laughin', 
you  know,  as  big  as  you  please.  But,  of  course,  then,  I 
said  to  him — you  know  I  didn't  want  to  do  the  man  an 
injury,  I  thought  I  would  give  him  credit  for  his  good 
points — said,  "Well,  Mr.  Bryan,  there  are  things  we 
could  say  against  any  one,"  I  said,  "for  there  is  no  one 
alive  that  hasn't  got  his  faults.  Judge  not  lest  ye  be 
judged,"  I  said.  "That  is  certainly  true,"  he  said.  "We 
must  all  be  charitable."  "And  I  suppose  if  I  wanted  to," 
I  said,  "that  I  could  tell  you  things  about  Dock  Hensley 
that  might  not  be  exactly  to  his  credit,  but,"  I  said,  "you 
may  rest  assured  on  one  score:  he  has  certainly  been  a 
home-lovin'  man  and  he  has  stuck  to  his  wife  and  chil- 
dern:  no  matter  what  else  he  has  done  he  has  never  been 
guilty  of  no  immorality  or  licentiousness,  no  one  has 
ever  been  able  to  say  that  about  him,"  and  of  course,  that 
was  true:  they  tried  to  prove  something  like  that  on  him 
in  that  trial  in  order  to  discredit  his  character,  they  tried 
to  show  that  he'd  gone  running  around  after  other 
women  besides  his  wife,  but  they  couldn't  do  it,  sir — 


they  had  to  give  the  devil  his  due — his  morals  were 
pure. 

"Why,  Dock,"  your  papa  said,  "you've  been  good 
friends  with  those  men  for  twenty  years,"  says,  "I  don't 
see  how  you've  got  the  heart  to  do  it."  "Yes,  I  know," 
he  says,  "it's  an  awful  thing,  but  some  one's  got  to  do  it. 
That's  part  of  my  job,  that's  what  the  people  elected  me 
for,"  he  says,  "and  besides  I  believe  Ed  and  Lawrence 
would  rather  have  me  do  it  anyway.  I've  talked  it  all 
over  with  'em,"  he  says — of  course,  they  told  it  that  he'd 
been  goin'  down  there  to  the  jail  to  see  them,  and  that 
they  were  all  as  thick  as  thieves,  sir,  laughin'  and  carryin' 
on  together — says,  "they'd  rather  have  me  do  it  than 
some  stranger."  "Yes,"  Mr.  Hawke  said,  "but  I  should 
think  it  would  trouble  your  conscience.  I  don't  see  how 
you'd  be  able  to  sleep  at  night  after  doin'  such  a  thing." 
"Why,  pshaw!  Mr.  Hawke,"  he  said,  "it  wouldn't  bother 
me  at  all.  I've  done  it  many  a  time,"  he  said,  "all  I've  got 
to  do  is  spring  the  trap.  Why,  I  think  no  more  of  it 
than  I  would  of  wringin'  a  chicken's  neck,"  he  said. 
"What  about  it!"  your  papa  says  to  me,  "did  yoii  ever 
hear  of  such  a  man  ?  Why  it  seems  that  all  human  feel- 
ing and  mercy  has  been  left  out  of  him,"  he  says. 

Well,  we  never  could  find  out  if  Dock  Hensley  was  in 
on  it  or  not — if  he  knew  they  were  goin'  to  make  that 
break — but  if  he  did  it  looked  mighty  funny  that —  "I 
tell  you  what,"  says  Mr.  Hawke  a  day  or  two  after  it 
happened,  "I  believe  we  misjudged  Dock  Hensley,"  he 
says,  "I  believe  he  knew  they  were  goin'  to  make  that 
break  all  along  and  that's  the  reason,"  he  says,  "he  was 
takin'  it  so  easy."  "Well,  now,"  I  said,  "there's  some- 
thing mighty  funny  about  it  somewhere.  If  he  knew 
about  it  why  did  he  come  to  your  office  with  those 
passes  ?  Why  was  he  so  anxious  to  have  us  come  and  see 
it?"  "Well,"  he  says,  "I  reckon  he  did  it  in  order  to  turn 
suspicion  away  from  him."  "No,  sir,"  I  said,  "I  don't 
believe  a  word  of  it.  He  was  just  waitin'  his  chance  to 
hang  'em — yes,  and  gloatin'  about  it."  Well,  of  course, 
Mr.  Hawke  didn't  want  to  believe  it  of  him,  said  he 
didn't  like  to  think  that  any  man  could  be  so  callous. 

Of  course,  they  said  later  that  the  whole  thing  had 
been  arranged  for  weeks :  that  was  the  story,  you  know, 
that  John  Rand,  the  jailer,  had  been  fixed,  as  the  sayin' 
goes,  to  let  them  make  their  getaway.  Now  they  weren't 
able  to  prove  anything  on  the  man  and  he  may  have 
been  an  honest  all-right  sort  of  feller — but  there  was 
something  mighty  queer  about  it  somewhere:  here  they 
found  him,  you  know,  in  Ed's  cell  all  trussed  up  as  slick 
as  a  whisde  and  without  a  mark  upon  him,  sir,  to  indi- 
cate he'd  ever  made  the  least  resistance.  Well,  the  story 
he  told  was  that  he'd  gone  in  there  to  take  Ed  and 
Lawrence  their  supper  and  that  they  overpowered  him 
and  tied  him  up  as  soon  as  he  came  in,  said  they  took  his 
keys  and  unlocked  the  other  three  and  skipped  right 
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out.  Of  course,  those  other  three  had  nothing  to  do  with 
Ed  and  Lawrence,  they  were  just  plain  ordinary  mur- 
derers, mountain  grills,  as  your  papa  called  them,  down 
there  waitin'  to  be  hanged,  and  the  story  goes  that  Ed 
said  to  Lawrence,  "well,  we'll  just  turn  them  loose,  too, 
while  we  are  about  it." 

Well,  there  was  something  funny  about  John  Rand's 
story.  People  didn't  like  the  look  of  it.  And  then,  within 
six  months'  time  John  Rand  goes  into  business  for  him- 
self, opens  up  a  great  big  plumbing  shop  on  South  Main 
street  with  a  stock  that  must  have  cost  him  thousands  of 
dollars.  "Look  here,"  your  papa  said,  "do  you  know 
what  they're  saying?  They're  saying  that  John  Rand 
was  bribed  to  let  those  men  escape."  "Well,"  I  said,  "they 
may  be  right.  It's  mighty  funny,"  I  said,  "that  a  man 
who  never  earned  over  fifty  dollars  a  month  in  his  life 
gets  money  enough  all  of  a  sudden  to  start  up  a  big  busi- 
ness of  his  own.  Now  where  did  all  that  money  come 
from:  you've  got  to  admit  it  looks  fishy."  "Yes,"  your 
daddy  says,  "but  who  bribed  him?  Where  did  the  money 
come  from?"  he  said.  "Why,"  I  said,  "it  came  from 
Yancey  County  where  all  their  kinfolk  and  relations  live 
—that's  exactly  where  it  came  from."  "Why,"  he  says, 
"arc  their  people  well-to-do?"  "They've  got  plenty"  I 
said,  "plenty — and  they'd  a  spent  every  last  penny  they 
had  to  see  those  men  go  free."  Of  course,  I  knew  what 
I  was  taikin'  about,  "Look  here,"  I  said,  "I've  lived  here 
all  my  life  and  I  know  those  people  better  than  you  do. 
I  grew  up  among  them,"  I  said,  "and  I  want  to  tell  you 
they'd  a  stopped  at  nothing."  Why,  they  said  the  money 
poured  in  there  like  water,  said  thousands  of  dollars 
were  spent  in  their  defense,  why,  yes!  didn't,  they  tell 
it  that  old  Judge  Truman  alone — the  brother  of  this 
same  Perfessor  Truman,  of  course,  Ed  Mears  and  Law- 
rence Wayne  married  Perfessor  Truman's  daughters, 
they  both  married  sisters — didn't  they  tell  it  that  Judge 
Truman  alone,  one  of  the  biggest  lawyers  that  they  had 
in  Yancey,  spent  over  ten  thousand  dollars  in  defendin' 
them,  "and  you  can  rest  assured,"  I  told  your  papa,  "that 
that  wasn't  a  drop  in  the  bucket.  Wherever  they  are 
today  they're  well  provided  for,"  I  said,  "and  you  needn't 
waste  your  pity  on  them."  "Well,"  he  said,  "I'm  glad 
they  got  away.  There's  been  enough  blood  shed  already. 
I  don't  see  any  use  in  adding  to  it," 

I  shook  my  head,  "No,"  I  said,  "you're  wrong.  They 
should  have  been  hanged  and  I'm  sorry  they  didn't  get 
what  was  comin'  to  them,  but,"  I  said,  "I'm  glad  we 
acted  as  we  did.  I  shouldn't  have  cared  if  they'd  been 
caught,  but  I  don't  want  the  blood  of  any  man,  guilty 
or  innocent,  on  my  conscience."  "No,"  he  said,  "nor  do 
I."  "But  you  \now,"  I  said,  "you  know  as  well  as  you're 
standin'  there  that  those  men  were  guilty  as  hell" — that's 
just  the  way  I  put  it — why,  murder,  of  course,  as  delib- 
erate and  cold-blooded  murder  as  any  one  was  ever 
guilty  of.  Here  they  told  it  at  the  trial  that  both  of  them 


walked  in  to  that  mica  mine  on  Saturday  afternoon 
when  they  were  payin'  off,  and  they  were  spoiiia'  for  a 
fight— that's  all  in  the  world  it  was.  Why!  I  said  to  your 
papa  at  the  time,  if  it  had  been  money  they  were  after,  if 
they'd  wanted  to  hold  up  the  place,  you  might  have  seen 
some  reason  for  it — but  no!  they  were  out  to  start  a  row, 
and  they'd  come  ready  for  it.  Of  course,  they'd  both  been 
drinkin'  and  when  they  drank  they  were  always  up  to 
devilment.  And  here,  of  course,  they  began  to  abuse  that 
paymaster — a  decent  law-abidin'  man,  they  said — and  to 
hinder  him  from  payin'  off  and,  of  course,  that  was 
when  John  Burgin  stepped  into  the  office.  "Now,  boys," 
he  said,  "I  don't  like  to  see  you  act  like  this.  Why  don't 
you  go  on  off  now,"  he  says,  tryin'  to  reason  with  them, 
you  know,  "before  you  get  yourselves  in  trouble?" 
"Why,  damn  you,"  says  Lawrence  Wayne,  "what  busi- 
ness is  it  of  yours  what  we  do?"  "Why,  it's  no  business 
at  all,"  John  Burgin  says,  "only  I  don't  like  to  see  you 
act  this  way.  I  don't  want  to  see  you  get  into  any  trou- 
ble," he  said,  "and  I  know  when  you  wake  up  tomorrow 
morning  you're  goin'  to  regret  this  thing."  "Well,  now," 
says  Lawrence  Wayne,  "don't  you  worry  how  we're  goin' 
to  feel  tomorrow  morning.  You  worry  about  yourself. 
It's  people  like  you,"  he  says,  "who  don't  wake  up  at  all. 
Why,  damn  you,"  he  says,  "I  never  did  like  your  face 
noway.  Now  you'd  better  go  on,"  he  says,  "while  you're 
still  able  to  walk."  "All  right,"  John  said,  "111  go.  I 
don't  want  to  have  no  trouble  with  you.  I  was  just  tryin' 
to  reason  with  you  to  behave  yourselves  for  the  sake  of 
your  wives  and  childern,  but  if  that's  the  way  you  feel 
about  it,  I'll  go  on."  And  they  said  he  turned  his  back 
on  them  and  was  walkin'  away  when  Ed  Mears  shot 
him,  turned  to  Lawrence,  they  said,  with  a  kind  of  a 
drunken  grin,  says,  "Lawrence,  do  you  reckon  I  can  hit 
him?"  and  he  shot  that  man  down  that  never  did  him 
no  harm  through  the  back  of  his  head— and  then,  of 
course,  they  both  cut  loose  on  the  paymaster  and  that 
man  he  had  assistin'  him — killed  them  all,  and  then 
skipped  out.  "But  to  think  of  it!"  I  said  to  your  papa, 
"there  was  no  excuse,  no  provocation  as  far  as  I  can  see 
—they  were  simply  out  to  \itt,"  I  said,  "and  hangin's  the 
only  treatment  they  deserve."  "Yes,"  he  said,  "but  I'm 
glad  we  acted  as  we  did." 
Now,  boy,  I  want  to  tell  you: 

"Two  . . .  Two,"  the  first  voice  said,  and  "Twenty  . . . 
Twenty,"  said  the  other. 

I  know  exactly  when  it  was — I'm  goin'  to  tell  you 
now:  it  was  on  the  twenty-seventh  day  of  September,  sir, 
at  twenty  minutes  to  ten  o'clock  in  the  evening.  The 
reason  I  know  is — well,  that's  what  I'm  goin'  to  tell  you 
— but  it  was  just  two  days  before  that  on  the  twenty-fifth 
day  of  the  month,  sir — that  Fd  had  that  talk  with  Am- 
brose Radiker  in  his  saloon,  that's  exactly  when  it  was. 
That  was  just  after  Mr.  Hawke  had  been  off  on  that 
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spree  and  they'd  had  to  send  for  us  to  get  him  and  bring 
him  home.  Now,  I  thought,  I've  had  as  much  as  I  can 
stand,  I  won't  put  up  with  it  any  longer,  and  I  marched 
right  in  there  by  myself  to  have  it  out  with  him. 

Well,  I  could  see  that  Ambrose  was  telling  me  the 
truth — that  was  the  time  of  course  he  told  me  how  your 
daddy  raved  and  carried  on  in  his  ddirium  against  the 
Chinese  and  how  much  trouble  they'd  had  with  him — 
give  the  devil  his  due,  of  course — saloon  keeper  though 
he  may  have  been,  I  believe  he  told  the  truth  and  was 
being  honest  with  me.  "Now,"  he  said,  "I've  done  every- 
thing I  can  but  if  there'3  anything  more  I  can  do  to  per- 
suade him  to  stop  drinkin'  you  tell  me  what  it  is  and/* 
he  says,  "FU  do  it!" — and  yes!  dkln't  he  stop  in  to  see  us 
that  very  evening  on  his  way  home,  we  were  sitting  there 
after  supper,  you  know,  your  daddy  reading  the  paper 
to  me,  and  all,  and  says,  "Will,  I  want  you  to  promise 
me  that  you'll  try  to  cut  out  drinkin'.  I  hate  to  see  you 
do  it,"  he  said,  "a  man  with  your  mind  and  your  com- 
mand of  language  and  all — why  there's  nothing  you 
couldn't  accomplish  if  you  set  yourself  to  it!"  "Why, 
yes,"  I  said,  "he's  smart  enough,  all  right.  I  don't  believe 
there's  a  man  in  the  community  with  half  his  natural 
ability,"  I  said,  "and  he  could  go  far  if  it  wasn't  for  that 
accursed  cravLn'  for  licker.  There's  one  thing  sure,"  I 
said,  "he  never  learned  it  from  any  of  my  people — you 
know,  my  father,  Major  Woodsend,"  I  said,  "never 
touched  a  drop  in  his  life  and  never  allowed  any  one  to 
come  inside  his  house  if  he  thought  he  drank."  "Yes,  I 
know,"  says  Ambrose,  "he  is  certainly  a  fine  man  and  a 
credit  to  the  community,"  he  says,  "and,  Will,"  he  says, 
"here  you  are  with  everything  it  takes  to  make  a  man 
happy — with  a  fine  wife  and  a  family  of  childern  and  a 
good  business  and,  Will,  for  their  sakes,"  he  said,  "you 
oughtn't  to  do  it,  you  ought  to  cut  out  drinkin'."  Well, 
your  papa  admitted  he  was  right  and  he  promised,  you 
know,  said  he'd  never  touch  another  drop  and  Ambrose 
went  on  then — that  was  the  very  night  it  was,  all  right, 
the  twenty-seventh  of  September. 

Well,  then,  I  heard  it!  "Two  ,  . .  Two,"  said  one,  and 
"Twenty  .  .  .  Twenty,"  said  the  other.  "Why,  Lord, 
woman!"  says  Mr.  Hawke,  "there's  no  one  there!" — 
went  to  the  window  and  looked  out,  you  know,  says, 
"It's  something  you  imagined.  You  don't  hear  any- 
thing," he  said. 

"Oh,  yes,  I  do!"  I  said — of  course,  I  was  as  sure  of  it  as 
I  was  sitting  there — "there  it  is  again!"  I  said,  and  of 
course  I  heard  it  just  as  plain,  "Two  . . .  Two,"  the  first 
one  over  by  the  window  said,  and  "Twenty . . .  Twenty," 
the  other  one  kept  whispering  in  my  ear. 

And  that  was  the  time  the  bell  began  to  ring— that 
court-house  bell,  you  know,  banging  it  out  as  hard  and 
fast  as  it  could  go.  "Oh,  Lord!"  I  said,  "something's 
happened.  What  do  you  reckon  it  can  be?"  You  could 
hear  them  the  whole  way  to  the  square  shoutin'  and 


hollerin'  and  smashing  in  the  windows  of  Curtis  Black's 
hardware  store  to  get  the  guns,  that's  what  they  did,  all 
right,  and  then  man-like,  of  course,  your  papa  wanted 
to  be  up  and  gone,  grabs  his  hat,  you  know,  says  "I 
think  I'll  go  and  see!" 

"Oh,  don't  go!"  I  said,  "don't  go!  I  wish  you  wouldn't 
go.  You  oughtn't  to  leave  me  while  I'm  in  this  condi- 
tion,' I  said.  "Why,  Lord,"  he  said,  "I'll  be  back  in  half 
an  hour.  Why  you're  all  right,"  he  said,  "there's  nothing 
can  happen  to  you."  I  shook  my  head — I  had  a  pre- 
monition, I  dont  know  what  else  you'd  call  it—but 
sometiiing  awjul,  awful,  some  approachin'  calamity.  "I 
wish  you  wouldn't  go,"  I  said— but  he  was  up  and  gone. 

I  looked  at  the  clock  as  he  went  out  the  door  and  the 
minute  hand  stood  just  exacdy  at  twenty  minutes  to 
ten  o'clock. 

So  I  waited.  I  felt  it.  you  know,  I  didn't  know  what 
it  was,  but  I  knew  that  it  was  comin',  and  I  listened  to 
that  old  wooden  clock  there  on  the  mantel — tock-tock, 
tock-tock,  it  said,  ticking  the  minutes  off,  and  let  me  tell 
you:  that  was  the  longest  time  I  ever  waited,  each  of 
those  minutes  seemed  an  hour.  The  clock  struck  ten. 

And  then  I  heard  it — creepin'  along  the  alley-way 
above  our  house,  and  then  I  heard  the  fence-wires  creak 
outside  the  window,  and  then  it  dropped  down  on  the 
flower  beds  outside  the  house — and  then  it  crept  up  soft 
and  easy  and  began  to  crawl  along  the  porch  outside  the 
sitting-room  door.  "Oh,  Lord!"  I  said — it  flashed  over 
me  all  at  once,  the  meaning  of  it — "They've  come! 
they're  here!  What  shall  I  do,"  I  said,  "left  all  alone  here 
with  the  childern  to  face  them,  these  bloody  men?" 

Of  course,  I  saw  it  then— the  meaning  of  that  warn- 
ing—"Two  .  .  .  Two,"  and  "Twenty  .  .  .  Twenty"— 
they'd  tried  to  warn  me  and  your  papa  that  they'd  be 
there  in  twenty  minutes.  "He  should  have  waited,  he 
should  have  listened,"  I  said,  "that  was  what  they  were 
trying  to  tell  him." 

I  went  to  the  door — how  on  earth  I  ever  mustered 
strength  and  courage  in  my  condition,  I  don't  know  how 
I  ever  did  it,  but  child!  child!  I  must  have  been  given 
strength  and  courage  to  face  them  by  some  higher  power 
— and  I  flung  it  open.  It  was  a  pitch-black  night  along 
towards  the  beginning  of  autumn.  It  had  been  raining 
but  the  rain  had  stopped  and  Lord!  it  seemed  that  you 
could  cut  the  darkness  with  an  axe,  everything  still  and 
heavy,  frosty-like — that  was  the  reason  we  could  hear 
them  all  so  plain  up  on  the  square,  but  not  a  sound,  sir! 
not  a  word  now! 

"All  right!"  I  sang  out  into  the  dark,  you  know,  like 
I  wasn't  afraid  of  anything.  "I  knOw  you're  there,  Ed! 
You  can  come  on  in."  He  didn't  speak.  I  listened.  I 
could  hear  him  breathing,  heavy-like.  "Now,  surely,"  I 
said,  "you're  not  going  to  be  afraid  of  me.  I'm  all 
alone,"  I  said,  "I'm  nothing  but  a  defenseless  woman. 
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and  you've  got  nothing  to  be  afraid  of" — of  course,  I 
knew  that  that  would  aggervate  him. 

Well,  it  stung  his  pride,  he  got  right  up  and  walked 
into  the  room:  "I'm  not  afraid  of  any  one,"  he  said, 
"man  nor  woman."  "Well,  no,"  I  said,  "I  reckon  you're 
not.  At  least  they  all  said  you  weren't  afraid  of  John 
Burgin  when  you  shot  him  in  the  back  when  he  was 
walkin'  away  from  you  and  surely,"  I  said,  "a  man 
who's  killed  as  many  people  as  you  have  is  not  going  to 
be  afraid  of  one  lone  woman  who's  been  left  alone  in 
the  house  without  perfection.  Now  I  know  better  than 
that,"  I  said,  "I  know  you're  not  afraid  of  me!' 

"No,  Delia,"  he  said,  "I'm  not  and  that's  the  reason 
that  I'm  here,"  he  said.  "You've  got  nothing  to  fear  from 
me,"  he  said,  "I  came  here  because  I  knew  that  I  could 
trust  you  and  you  wouldn't  give  me  away.  I  need  your 
help,"  he  said.  Well,  I  reckon  the  look  of  the  feller  was 
too  much  for  me,  he  looked  like  a  hunted  animal  and  let 
me  tell  you,  I  never  want  to  see  no  such  look  in  any  one's 
eyes  as  I  saw  in  his  that  night:  if  he'd  been  to  hell  and 
back  it  couldn't  have  been  worse.  It  was  too  much  for 
me,  I  couldn't  have  told  on  him  then  no  matter  what 
he'd  done.  "It's  all  right,  Ed.  You've  nothing  to  fear 
from  me,  I  won't  give  you  away.  And  you  can  tell 
Lawrence,"  I  said,  "to  come  on  in.  I  know  he's  out 
there." 

Well,  he  gave  me  a  mighty  funny  look.  "Why,  what 
do  you  mean?"  he  said,  "Lawrence  isn't  here.  He's  not 
with  me."  "Yes,  he  is,"  I  said.  "I  fyiow  he's  there.  I'm 
sure  of  it.  And  you  can  tell  him  so,  and  to  come  on  in." 
"Why,  how  do  you  \now  he's  there?"  he  said,  worried, 
"What  makes  you  so  sure  of  it?"  "Well,  I  tell  you,"  I 
said,  "I  was  warned  about  it,  Ed.  I  knew  that  you  were 
both  coming."  "Warned?"  he  said,  beginning  to  get  ex- 
cited, you  know,  "Why,  who  warned  you?  Has  any 
one  been  here?  How  did  any  one  know?"  he  said.  "No," 
I  said,  "you  needn't  get  excited,  Ed.  Some  one  was  here 
to  warn  me,  all  right,  that  you  and  Lawrence  were  com- 
ing, but  it's  no  one  you've  go  to  be  afraid  of  in  this  world. 
The  next  world  is  a  different  matter,  of  course,"  I  said, 
"I  can't  tell  you  about  that.  You'll  have  to  face  that  for 
yourself."  Well,  he  looked  at  me  and  his  eyes  were  stick- 
ing out  of  his  head.  "Spirits?"  he  said.  "Yes,"  I  said, 
"that's  what  they  were,  all  right!  Now  I  don't  know 
who  they  were,  but  they  came  here  to  warn  me,  whis- 
perin'  in  my  ear,  and  they  said  you  and  Lawrence  were 
on  your  way  and  would  be  here  in  twenty  minutes." 

Well,  his  face  was  a  study,  and  at  last  he  said:  "No, 
Delia,  you're  wrong.  I  don't  want  to  alarm  you,"  he 
said,  "but  if  they  were  here  they  came  here  to  warn  you 
about  something  else.  It  wasn't  me  and  Lawrence,"  he 
said,  Til  swear  to  that!"  "Why,  what  do  you  mean?" 
I  said.  "I've  told  you,"  he  said,  "Lawrence  isn't  with 
me.  We  parted  company  outside  the  jail;  we  decided 


that  was  best  and  he  lit  out  towards  South  Carolina.  I'm 
going  across  the  mountain,"  he  said,  "and  if  we  get  away 
we  hope  to  meet  again  out  West."  "You  look  me  in  the 
eye,"  I  said,  "are  you  telling  me  the  truth?"  Well,  he 
looked  straight  at  me:  "Yes,"  he  said,  "so  help  me  God, 
it's  true!" 

Well,  I  looked  at  him  and  I  saw,  of  course,  that  he  was 
telling  me  the  truth.  "Well,"  I  said,  "it  was  something 
else,  then,  what  it  is  I  don't  yet  know,  but  I'll  find  out. 
Now,"  I  said,  "why  did  you  come  here  to  my  house? 
What  do  you  want?"  I  said.  "Why,"  he  said,  "Delia, 
I've  got  to  get  away  across  those  mountains  tonight,  and 
I've  got  no  shoes,  I'm  barefooted,"  he  said.  And  then, 
of  course,  I  saw,  I  reckon  I'd  been  too  excited  to  notice 
before,  but  there  he  was,  ragged  and  bleeding,  in  his 
bare  feet  and  let  me  tell  you  he  was  a  sight  to  behold  and 
marvel  at:  here  he  was  with  no  shoes  and  no  coat  and 
nothing  to  wear  but  an  old  ragged  pair  of  pants  that 
looked  as  if  he'd  been  sleeping  in  them  all  the  time  he'd 
been  in  jail,  and  a  dirty  old  flannel  shirt  that  had  been 
all  ripped  out  beneath  the  shoulder,  and  here  his  hair  was 
all  matted  and  tangled  up  like  a  bird's  nest,  hanging 
down  over  his  eyes  and  he  must  have  had  a  six  weeks' 
growth  of  beard  upon  his  face— why  it  looked  as  if  he 
hadn't  had  a  shave  or  haircut  since  he  went  to  jail,  the 
very  sight  of  him  was  enough  to  scare  the  life  out  of  a 
grizzly  bear.  Why,  as  I  told  your  papa  later,  they'd 
thought  of  everything  to  help  him  make  his  getaway 
except  the  things  he  needed  most:  here  they'd  given  him 
a  pistol  and  cartridges  to  kill  people  with — as  if  he  hadn't 
killed  enough  already — but  they  didn't  have  sense 
enough  to  give  him  shoes  to  walk  in  or  a  coat  to  keep 
him  warm.  "If  that  don't  beat  all  I  ever  heard  of!"  I  told 
your  papa. 

"I've  got  to  get  them  somehow,"  he  said.  "If  I  don't 
I'll  cut  my  feet  to  pieces  going  across  the  mountains  and 
then,"  he  said,  "if  I  can't  walk,  I'm  done  for.  They'll 
catch  me  sure."  "Why,  of  course,"  I  said.  "Well,"  he 
said,  "that's  why  1  came  here  to  see  you,  Delia.  I  knew 
you  wouldn't  give  me  up  and  I  could  depend  on  you  to 
help  me.  Now,"  he  says,  "you  can  see  for  yourself  I've 
got  an  awful  big  foot  and  the  only  man  I  know,"  he 
says,  "who  wears  a  shoe  that  would  fit  me  is  Mr.  Hawke. 
Now  if  you'll  only  let  me  have  a  pair  of  his  old  shoes — 
anything  you've  got — I'll  pay  you  for  them.  I've  got 
plenty  of  money,"  he  said,  and  he  pulled  out  a  big  roll  of 
bills,  he  had  certainly  come  well  heeled,  "and  I'll  pay 
you  anything  you  say  they're  worth."  "No,  Ed,"  I  shook 
my  head,  "I  don't  want  your  money"— of  course,  I 
couldn't  have  touched  it,  it'd  been  like  taking  blood- 
money— "but  I'll  give  you  the  shoes."  So  I  went  to  the 
closet  and  got  them  out,  a  fine  new  pair,  sir,  that  your 
daddy  had  bought  only  a  couple  of  months  before,  in 
good  condition,  for  he  certainly  took  good  care  of  all 
his  clothes.  "Here  they  are,"  I  said,  "and  I  hope  you'll 
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be  able  to  use  them."  Well,  he  put  them  on  then  and 
there,  and  they  fitted  him,  sir,  as  if  they'd  been  made  for 
him.  Well,  you  know,  murderer  that  he  was,  he  showed 
he  still  had  feeling  left  in  him,  he  took  my  hand  and  be- 
gan to  cry,  says :  "I'll  never  forget  what  you've  done  as 
long  as  I  live.  If  there's  ever  anything  I  can  do  to  pay 
you  for  it,"  he  says,  "I'll  do  it."  "Well,  you  can  do  some- 
thing," I  said,  "and  you  can  do  it  here  and  now."  "What 
is  it?"  he  said.  "I  don't  want  your  money,"  I  said,  "I 
wouldn't  touch  it.  You  can  have  the  shoes,  Ed,  and  I 
hope  they  help  you  to  escape — you  need  the  shoes,"  I 
said,  "but  you  don't  need  that  pistol  you're  carryin'  in 
your  hip  pocket."  I  could  see  it,  you  know,  making  a 
big  bulge  when  he  walked.  "Now  you've  shed  enough 
blood  already,"  I  said,  "and  come  what  may,  whether 
you  escape  or  not,  I  never  want  to  hear  that  you've  shed 
another  drop  of  blood.  You  give  that  gun  to  me,"  I  said, 
"and  go  on.  If  they  catch  you  it  won't  do  you  any  good." 

Well,  he  looked  at  me  a  moment  as  if  he  couldn't  make 
up  his  mind,  and  then  he  gave  it  to  me.  "AH  right,"  he 
said,  "I  reckon  you're  right.  I  don't  suppose  it'd  do  me 
much  good  noway  and  besides,  if  they  do  catch  me  I 
don't  care.  I've  committed  so  many  crimes  in  my  life," 
he  said,  "that  I  don't  care  what  happens  to  me  now.  I'd 
just  as  soon  be  out  of  it,"  he  said.  "No,"  I  said,  "I  don't 
like  to  hear  you  talk  like  that.  You've  got  a  wife  who's 
stuck  by  you  through  thick  and  thin  and  little  childern, 
and  now,"  I  said,  "you  must  begin  to  think  of  them.  Go 
on  off  somewheres,"  I  said,  "where  no  one  knows  you 
and  make  a  fresh  start,  and  when  you  are  ready,  send 
for  her  and  I  \now  her,"  I  said — I  looked  him  in  the  eye 
— "I  \now  her,  and  she'll  come." 

Well,  it  was  too  much  for  him.  He  couldn't  speak, 
he  turned  his  head  away,  said,  "All  right.  Ill  try!" 
"Now,  you  go  on,"  I.  said.  "I  don't  want  them  to  find 
you  here,"  I  said,  "and  I  hope  that  all  goes  well  with 
you."  "Good-bye,"  he  said,  "I'm  going  to  try  to  lead 
a  different  life  hereafter."  "Yes,  that's  what  you've  got 
to  do.  You've  got  to  try  to  atone  for  all  the  harm  you've 
done.  Go,"  I  said,  "and  sin  no  more." 

Well,  he  went.  I  heard  the  fence  wires  creak  and  I 
saw  him  going  up  the  street,  I  reckon  towards  the 
mountain.  He  got  away,  all  right.  I  never  saw  him 
again- 
Well,  he  hadn't  been  gone  ten  minutes  when  here  he 
came,  you  know,  your  daddy,  all  excited  with  the  news 
he  thought  he  had  to  tell. 

"Well,"  he  said,  "they  got  away,  all.  five  of  them. 
Hensley  and  a  big  mob  have  smashed  the  windows  of 
Black's  hardware  store  to  get  guns  and  he's  out  after 
them  now  with  a  posse." 

"Yes,"  I  said,  "and  you  had  to  run  all  the  way  to  town 
to  find  that  out,  didn't  you?  The  next  time  you  go  chas- 
ing off  like  that  bring  me  back  something  I  don't  know 


about."  "Why,"  he  said,  "how  did  you  hear?  Do  you 
know  about  it?"  he  said.  "Know  about  it  I"  I  said, 
"why  I  know  more  about  it  than  you'll  ever  know,"  I 
said.  "I  got  my  information  at  first  hand,"  I  said,  "and 
I  didn't  have  to  stir  out  of  this  house  to  get  it,  either." 
"Why,"  he  says,  "how  was  that?  What  do  you  mean?" 
"I've  had  a  caller  since  you  went  away,"  I  said.  "Who 
was  it?"  he  says.  I  looked  at  him,  "Ed  Mears  was  here," 
I  said.  "Good  God!"  your  papa  says,  "do  you  mean  to 
tell  me  that  murderer  was  here — in  my  house?  Have 
you  given  the  alarm?"  he  says,  "have  you  told  the  neigh- 
bors?" "No,"  I  said.  "Well,  I'm  going  to,"  he  says,  "this 
very  minute."  And  he  started  to  go  again.  I  stopped 
him.  "No,"  I  said,  "you'll  do  no  such  thing.  You'll  stay 
here.  Now,  I  gave  him  my  promise  not  to  give  him 
away,  and  we're  going  to  stick  to  it.  You  keep  quiet." 
He  studied  about  it  for  a  moment.  "Well,"  he  said,  "I 
reckon  you're  right.  Maybe  it's  the  best  way,  after  all. 
But  that's  the  strangest  thing  I  ever  heard  about,"  he 
said.  "By  God  it  is!" 

Well,  they  got  away,  all  right.  None  of  them  were 
ever  caught.  Of  course,  years  later  when  your  daddy 
made  that  trip  to  California  Truman  told  him  that  both 
Ed  and  Lawrence  had  come  to  his  house  in  Colorado 
when  he  was  living  there  and,  of  course,  the  girls  both 
follered  them  within  six  months  or  so.  Lawrence's  wife, 
who  was  Mary  Truman,  died  out  there  in  Colorado  of 
consumption  a  year  or  two  later,  and  I  don't  know  for 
certain  what  ever  became  of  Lawrence.  The  story  went 
that  he  setded  down  in  Kansas  and  got  married  again 
and  had  a  big  family  of  chiidern  and  is  living  there 
right  now,  sir,  a  well-to-do  man  and  highly  respected  in 
his  community. 

Of  course,  we  know  what  happened  to  Ed  Mears.  I 
got  the  whole  story  from  Dock  Hensley.  Truman  told 
your  papa  that  Ed  had  come  out  there  to  Colorado  and 
went  up  into  the  mountains  to  some  mining  camp  to 
work,  and,  of  course,  when  he  was  ready  he  sent  for 
Addie,  and  she  follered  him.  Well,  Truman  said,  she 
lived  with  him  up  there  a  year  or  so  and  then  she  came 
down  to  her  father's  house  again.  Oh!  he  told  it,  you 
know!  Said  it  was  awful,  she  couldn't  stand  no  more  of 
it,  said  Ed  was  going  crazy  and  would  go  out  of  his 
mind  sometimes  screaming  and  raving  that  the  spirits 
of  the  dead  men  he  had  killed  had  come  back  from  the 
grave  to  haunt  and  torment  him.  "You  see,  don't  you," 
I  said  to  your  papa  when  he  told  it,  "you  see  what  hap- 
pens, don't  you?  I've  never  known  it  to  fail,"  I  said. 
"The  guilty  fleeth  when  no  man  pursueth."  "Yes,"  he 
said,  "that's  it.  A  guilty  conscience  as  sure  as  you're 
born,"  he  said.  "So  I  took  her  away  from  him,"  said 
Truman.  "I  sent  her  back  East  where  she  would  never 
see  him  any  more.  Of  course,"  he  said,  "he  threatened 
•  me— he  threatened  my  life,  but  I  could  see  that  the  man 
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was  goin'  crazy,  and  I  wouldn't  let  her  go  back  to  him," 
he  said. 

Well,  Addle  came  home  again  and  got  a  divorce:  of 
course,  Cash  Jeter  took  the  case  for  her — that  was  long 
before  he  got  elected  to  the  Senate,  he  was  nothing  but  a 
practising  attorney  at  the  time — and  the  story  goes,  in 
the  course  of  the  proceedings  he  fell  in  love  with  her, 
and  marries  her,  if  you  please,  within  a  month's  time 
after  she  got  the  final  papers.  "Well,  they  didn't  wait 
long,  did  they?"  I  said  to  your  papa!  "Now  it  does  seem 
to  me,"  I  said,  "that  they  might  have  waited  a  decent 
length  of  time."  "Ah,  Lord!"  your  papa  says,  "the  fu- 
neral baked  meats  did  coldly  furnish  forth  the  marriage 
tables.  'Twas  thrift  Horatio  with  a  vengeance,"  he  says. 
"That's  so,"  I  said,  "that's  what  it  was,  all  right." 

Well,  then,  they  sect  Dock  Hensley  West  to  get  a 
man  who'd  killed  some  one,  and,  of  course,  when  he 
came  back  he  told  it  how  he  had  run  into  Ed  Hears  in 
Mexico.  Said  he  was  on  a  boat  somewheres  going  from 
Texas  into  Mexico  follerin'  on  the  trail  of  this  murderer 
he'd  been  sent  to  get,  I  reckon,  when  here  he  saw  him, 
face  to  face — Ed  Mears.  Dock  said  he'd  grown  a  beard, 
but  said  he'd  recognized  him,  "but  I  want  to  tell  you," 
he  says,  "he's  changed  a  lot.  He's  not  the  same  man  that 
you  knew,"  he  says.  Dock  said  he  looked  like  a  dead 
man,  said  he  was  nothing  but  a  shadder  of  his  former 
self.  "Why,"  he  said,  "he  was  only  a  bundle  of  skin  and 
bone,  he  didn't  have  no  more  meat  on  him  than  a  squir- 
rel," he  says.  "Well,"  I  said,  "did  he  know  you?  Did 
he  speak  to  you?"— of  course,  you  know,  I  wanted  to 
hear  the  story.  "Why,  Lord,  yes!"  Hensley  said.  "We 
roomed  together  for  four  days  down  there,  hail-fellow- 
well-met  and  boon  companions,"  he  says.  Then,  he 
went  on  to  say,  you  know,  "Of  course,"  he  says,  "when 
he  first  saw  me  on  the  boat  he  thought  that  I  had  come 
for  him,  he  stepped  right  up,"  he  said,  "to  surrender 
himself."  "All  right,  Dock,"  he  says,  "I  know  you  came 
down  here  to  take  me  back  and,"  he  says,  "I'm  ready  to 
go."  "Why,  no,  Ed,"  I  says,  "you're  wrong.  I'm  here  for 
some  one  else.  You're  not  the  man  I'm  lookin'  for,"  I 
said,  "I  don't  want  you — and  besides,"  I  said,  "even  if  I 
did  I've  got  no  authority  to  arrest  you,  I've  got  no  war- 
rant for  you."  "Well,"  he  said,  "I'm  comin'  back  anyway 
some  day.  I've  one  more  killing  to  do  yet  before  I  die," 
he  said,  "and  then  they  can  take  me  and  do  what  they 
like  with  me."  "Why,  who's  that?"  Dock  says — asks 
him,  "who  do  you  want  to  kill?"  he  says.  "Cash  Jeter," 
he  says.  And  then  Dock  told  it  how  bitter  he  hated  him 
for  getting  the  divorce  and  marrying  his  wife. 

So  Dock  said  that  before  he  left  for  home  again  Ed 
handed  him  a  letter  and  asked  him  to  deliver  it  to  Jeter 
when  he  got  back — and  he  said  he  saw  that  letter  with 
his  own  eyes,  mind  you,  and  that  in  all  his  life  he  never 
read  the  like  of  it:  "I  may  have  been  a  murderer,"  Ed 
wrote,  "and  I've  got  many  a  crime  upon  my  soul  to 


atone  for  but  in  all  my  days  I  have  never  sunk  so  low 
as  to  steal  a  man's  wife  away  from  him.  Now,"  he  said, 
"you  can  set  your  house  in  order  and  get  ready  for  me 
because  I'm  corning  back.  It  may  be  a  month,  or  it  may 
be  a  year,  or  it  may  be  ten  years,  but  I'll  be  there,"  he 
said.  "I've  got  a  score  to  settle  with  you,  and  you  get 
ready."  Well,  Dock  said  when  he  handed  that  letter  to 
Jeter  he  opened  it  and  read  it  and  Dock  said  his  face 
turned  pale  and  you  could  see  him  tremble  and  I  sup- 
pose, of  course,  his  life  was  hell  on  earth  from  that  day 
on  until  the  news  got  back  to  them  that  Ed  was  dead — 
because,  of  course,  Ed  never  lived  to  get  there,  the  story 
went  that  he  got  killed  in  a  saloon  in  Mexico,  But  you 
can  rest  assured  that  he'd  a  come. 

Well,  that's  the  way  it  was,  all  right:  that's  just  what 
happened. 

But  still  and  all — the  thing  was  puzzlin'  me,  you 
know — "Two  .  .  .  Two,"  and  "Twenty  .  .  .  Twenty" — 
what  could  it  mean? 

"Why,  Lord,"  your  papa  said,  "it  didn't  mean  a 
thing!  It  never  happened  anyway,"  he  said,  "it's  some- 
thing you  imagined." 

"You  wait,"  I  said,  "you  wait  and  see." 

It  wasn't  long.  We  didn't  have  long  to  wait. 

It  started  in  along  some  time  before  dinner,  about  one 
o'clock.  Oh,  Lord!  it  felt  like  something  had  tore  loose 
inside  me.  And  he  was  there,  he'd  come  home  early, 
here  he  was,  you  know,  out  in  the  backyard  rendering 
the  lard  out  of  some  hogs  he'd  bought.  "Why,  what  on 
earth!"  I  cried.  "What  ever  made  you  buy  them?" 
Child,  child!  that  awful  waste,  that  awful  extravagance! 
Why,  as  I  told  him,  if  it  hadn't  been  for  me  he'd  have 
spent  every  penny  he  earned  featherin'  the  nests  of  the 
butchers  and  the  farmers  and  the  saloon  keepers — he 
couldn't  resist  'em,  you  know.  "Why,  man  alive!"  I 
said,  "what  ever  persuaded  you  to  go  and  do  a  thing 
like  that!"1  Here  we  were  with  hams  and  bacon  in  the 
pantry  that  he'd  bought,  six  smoked  hams,  if  you  please, 
and  here  he  comes  with  this  whole  hog.  "Why,  man, 
you'll  kiil  us  all  with  all  this  hog  meat!"  I  said — yes! 
with  lots  of  chickens  of  our  own  and  a  twelve-pound 
roast  he'd  sent  down  from  the  market — "Why,  we'll  get 
down  sick,"  I  said,  "you'll  have  the  childern  all  in  bed! 
So  much  meat  isn't  good  for  people."  To  think  of  it!  the 
waste,  you  know — child,  child,  many's  the  time  I've  sat 
down  and  cried  about  it,  to  think  he'd  go  and  squander 
away  his  money  in  that  way.  "Why,  Lord!"  I  said,  "I 
never  saw  such  a  glutton  in  my  life!"  I  thought  I'd  ap- 
peal to  his  pride,  you  know.  "Why,  all  you  think  of  is 
your  belly!  Now  stop  here  and  consider  for  a  moment: 
how  do  you  ever  expect  to  accumulate  any  property  if 
everything  you  earn  goes  rolling  down  your  gullet  to 
feed  your  gut?  Why,  I'll  vow!  man!  I  believe  all  of 
your  brains  are  in  your  belly!"  Why,  yes!  he'd  meet  up 
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with  some  old  farmer  who  had  a  whole  wagon  load  of 
stuff  he  wanted  to  get  rid  of  so  he  could  gel  out  of  town 
and  hike  for  home  again,  and  he'd  buy  him  out,  sir. 
Why,  didn't  I  tell  youi  What  about  it!  to  think  that  he 
could  be  such  a  dunce — the  time  he  sent  this  man  home 
with  forty  dozen  eggs — Lord!  I  could  have  thrown  them 
at  him  I  was  so  aggervated! — when  here  we  had  hens  of 
our  own  layin'  us  fresh  ones  every  day  as  hard  as  they 
could.  "Why,  what  ever  prompted  you  to  do  such  a  trick 
as  tiiat?"  I  said.  "Well,"  he  says,  sheepish-like,  "he  let 
me  have  the  lot  at  seven  cents  a  dozen.  It  was  such  a 
bargain,"  he  says,  "it  seemed  a  pity  not  to  buy  them." 
"Why  I  don't  care,"  I  said,  "if  he  let  you  have  them  for 
two  cents  a  dozen,  it  was  money  thrown  away,"  I  said, 
"we'll  never  use  them."  "Qh,  we  can  use  them,"  he  said. 
"We'll  give  'em  to  the  childern."  "Why,  Lord,  man, 
how  you  talk!"  I  said,  "you'll  get  the  childern  so  sick 
of  eggs  they'll  never  look  one  in  the  face  again.  They'll 
never  eat  'em,"  I  said,  "they'll  all  go  bad!"  And  he  looked 
pretty  sheepish  about  it,  I  tell  you  what  he  did!  "Well," 
he  says,  "I  thought  I  was  actin'  for  the  best.  I  guess  I 
was  mistaken,"  he  said, 

And  yes!  Didn't  he  come  home  one  time  with  a 
whole  load  of  cantaloupes  and  watermelons — twenty- 
seven  watermelons,  if  you  please,  and  the  Lord  knows 
how  many  cantaloupes,  hundreds  of  'em,  I  reckon.  "To 
think  you  had  no  better  sense  than  that!"  I  said.  "Oh, 
we'll  eat  'em,  we'll  eat  'em,"  he  said.  "The  childern  will 
eat  'em  up,"  he  says.  Yes,  didn't  Lee  get  down  sick 
from  eating  them,  "and  there's  a  doctor  bill  to  pay,"  I 
told  him  .  .  .  and  all  the  other  times  he'd  come  with 
wagon  loads  of  roastin'  ears  and  termaters  and  string 
beans  and  sweet  pertaters  and  onions  and  radishes  and 
beets  and  turnips  and  all  kinds  of  garden  vegetables  and 
all  sorts  of  fruit,  peaches  and  pears  and  apples  and  plums, 
when  here  we  had  a  big  orchard  and  garden  right  be- 
hind the  house  growin*  everything  we  needed.  Why,  it 
kept  me  busy  thinkin'  up  ways  to  keep  it  all  from  goin' 
to  waste,  said,  "how  do  you  ever  expect  me  to  look  after 
the  childern  if  you  keep  dumping  this  stuff  in  here  on 
me?" — here  I  was  in  that  condition,  you  know,  putting 
up  preserves  for  all  I  was  worth  and  him  out  there  ren- 
dering the  lard  out.  Oh!  the  smell  of  it,  that  old  strong 
smell  of  fat,  you  know — right  up  to  the  very  time,  four 
hundred  and  thirty-seven  jars  of  preserved  cherries, 
peaches,  apple,  grape,  and  plum  jelly,  quince  honey, 
preserved  pears,  termater  ketchup,  chow  chow,  pickled 
cucumbers,  and  all  such  stuff  as  that  why  you  couldn't 
get  into  the  pantry,  it  was  stacked  up  to  the  ceiling,  and 
let  me  tell  you,  now,  he  could  eat:  now  I've  seen  some 
good  eaters  in  my  day  and  time  but  I've  never  seen  any 
one  who  could  poke  it  away  the  way  he  could.  I  reckon 
he  got  it  from  that  crowd  he  came  from  up  there,  told  it 
you  know  how  they'd  come  in  from  the  fields  in  his  boy- 
hood and  sit  down  to  a  meal  that  would  stall  an  ox. 


Why  didn't  I  see  the  old  woman  myself  when  we  were 
up  there  that  time  eat  a  whole  chicken  and  three  big 
hunks  of  pie — says  to  Augusta,  you  know,  "Daughter, 
fill  my  plate  again,"  she  says,  and  she  was  in  her  seven- 
ties then — that's  exactly  how  she  got  her  death,  sir.  "To 
think  of  it!"  I  said  when  I  heard  the  news — in  her  ninety- 
sixth  year  and  fell  out  of  her  chair  and  broke  her  leg 
while  reachin'  for  an  ear  of  corn:  of  course  it  killed  her, 
she  was  too  old  to  recover  from  the  injury,  her  bones 
wouldn't  knit  together  again,  "but  if  that  don't  beat  all!" 
I  said. 

Why,  I'll  vow!  It's  a  wonder  his  constitution  stood  it 
as  long  as  it  did — brains  and  eggs  and  bacon  and  fried 
steak  and  oatmeal  and  hot  biscuits  and  sausage  and  two 
or  three  cups  of  coffee  for  his  breakfast,  and  two  or  three 
different  kinds  of  meat,  liver  and  roast  beef  and  pork 
and  fish  and  chicken,  and  a  half  dozen  different  vege- 
tables, beans  and  mashed  pertaters  and  succotash  and 
turnip  greens  and  preserved  peaches  and  pie,  and  all 
such  as  that,  for  dinner  and  supper.  "Why,"  I  said  to 
Wade  Eliot,  "I  believe  that's  what  helped  bring  on  this 
trouble.  He's  been  diggin'  his  grave  with  his  teeth." 
"Well,"  he  said,  "he's  been  diggin'  a  long  time,  hasn't 
he?"  and,  of  course,  I  had  to  admit  it,  but  I'll  vow!  1 
sometimes  think  he  might  be  alive  today  if  he'd  only 
used  more  judgment! 

Well,  then,  I  say,  it  hit  me,  those  awful  stabbing  pains. 
I  went  to  the  window  and  called  out  to  him,  "Cornel 
come  quick!"  And  let  me  tell  you,  he  didn't  wait:  he 
came  a-running. 

"Oh,  it  can't  be!"  I  said.  "There  hasn't  been  time 
enough." 

"That's  what  I  think  it  is,"  he  said.  "I'm  going  for  the 
doctor." 

And  he  went. 

That  was  the  year  the  locusts  came:  it  seems  so  long 
ago  since  the  year  that  die  locusts  came,  and  ail  the  earth 
was  eaten  bare,  it  seems  so  long  ago.  But  no  (I  thought) 
the  thing  kept  puzzlin'  me,  you  know— it  can't  be  that, 
there  hasn't  been  time  enough  for  that,  it  was  only  the 
year  before  in  January — Lord!  Lord!  I  often  think  of 
all  that  I've  been  through,  and  wonder  that  I'm  here  to 
tell  it.  I  reckon  for  a  fact  I  had  the  power  of  Nature  in 
me:  why!  no  more  trouble  than  the  earth  takes  bearing 
corn,  all  of  the  childern,  die  eight  who  lived,  and  all  the 
others  that  you  never  heard  about — all  of  the  childern 
and  less  married  life  than  any  woman  that  I  knew — 
and  Oh!  to  think  of  it,  to  think  that  he  should  say  the 
things  he  did — cursin'  and  tauntin'  me  and  runnin'  wild 
with  other  women  when  he  had  done  it  all,  arid  like  a 
devil  when  he  saw  what  he  had  done.  Lord!  Lord!  he 
was  a  strange  man,  a  wild  and  savage  man;  sometimes 
it  seemed  I  never  got  to  know  him :  there  was  a  devil  in 
him  somewhere,  something  wild  and  strange  we  never 
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got  to  know  about — the  things  he  did  and  said  were 
more  than  I  could  stand,  they  made  me  bitter  and  I 
prayed  that  God  would  punish  him,  but  Lord!  it  was  so 
long  ago  since  the  year  that  the  locusts  came,  and  I  think 
of  it  all,  the  orange  trees,  the  fig  trees,  and  the  singin' 
and  all  of  the  times  we  knew  together.  Oh!  the  good, 
the  bad  times,  all  of  the  happiness  and  bitter  weepin', 
and  there  is  something  now  that  can't  be  said,  I  tried  to 
hate  him  but  now  I  have  no  words  to  say  against  him: 
he  was  a  strange  man  but  where  he  was  no  one  was  ever 
cold,  no  one  was  ever  hungry,  there  was  enough  for  all, 
and  now  when  I  remember  him  it  seems  so  long  ago 
since  the  year  when  the  locusts  came,  and  there's  some- 
thing that  I  want  to  say  that  can't  be  spoken. 

That  year — it  was  the  year  the  childern  had  the  ty- 
phoid and  Gil  and  Jenny  were  just  gettin'  well  again 
and  I  had  taken  them — Lord!  how  did  I  ever  do  it  all 
alone — down  to  St.  Augustine — and  he  came,  he 
couldn't  stay,  of  course,  he  foliered  us,  and  began  to 
drink — I  tried  to  find  it  but  he  got  Gil  to  hide  it  in  the 
sand  up  underneath  the  house; — and  to  curse  and  rave 
when  he  had  seen  me,  says  "Damn  you!  if  you  bring  it 
back  with  you  I'll  kill  you  both!"  And  child,  to  think 
that  he  should  talk  like  that,  it  made  me  bitter  and  I 
didn't  stop  to  think:  I  walked  the  floor,  I  walked  the 
floor  and  then  I  went  out  on  the  porch  and  leaned 
against  a  post — we  were  livin'  in  a  cottage  that  I'd  rented 
from  some  Northern  peoples — and  there  was  no  rail — 
there  was  nothin'  but  that  old  loose  sand  there  anyway, 
and  I  knew  the  children  wouldn't  hurt  themselves  if 
they  fell  off— and  Lord!  What  shall  I  do!  What  shall  I 
do!  I  thought.  ... 

The  next  day  he  had  sobered  up  again  and  was  all 
right  and  so  towards  sunset  of  that  day  we  took  the  chil- 
dern with  us  and  set  out  for  old  Fort  Marion,  the  Span- 
ish Fort,  down  by  the  Ponce  de  Leon,  and  here  were  all 
die  people  in  their  finery  and  the  soldiers  band  a  playin' 
and  then  you  heard  the  gun  and  the  bugle  blowin'  as  the 
flag  came  down — yes — Toodle-oo!  Toodle-oo! — that  was 
the  way  the  bugle  blew  and  all  the  little  childern  put 
their  hands  up  to  their  mouths  to  see  if  they  could  do 
it  too,  and  the  birds  flyin',  the  palm  trees  and  the  music 
and  the  smell  of  water  and  the  orange  blossoms,  and 
that  old  black  fort — why  Lord!  the  walls  were  fourteen 
feet  in  places — with  the  sun  goin'  down  behind  it  like 
some  big  orange,  and  the  people  listenin'  to  the  music, 
in  January  of  that  year  the  locusts  came  at  home,  and 
then  I  felt  as  if  the.  whole  thing  had  tore  loose  inside 


me. 


"Come  on,"  I  said.  "We've  got  to  go,"  and  says, 
"What  is  it?"  "Oh,  Lord!"  I  told  him,  "it's  tearing  me 
in  two.  Oh,  Lord!  Well  never  get  there!  Come!" — 
and  we  went,  the  childern  and  all,  and  my  feet  slippin' 
and  sinkin'  in  the  sand,  until  I  thought  I'd  never  get 
there,  and  that  great  hunk  of  a  thing  tearing  away  at 


jne,  and  he  picked  me  up  and  carried  me  the  last  part  of 
the  way  into  the  house,  and  I  said,  "You  see,  don't  you? 
You  see  what  you've  done.  That's  your  work!"  and  he 
was  frightened  and  his  face  turned  pale  and  he  trem- 
bled as  he  looked  and  he  said,  "My  God,  My  God! 
What  have  I  done!"  and  he  walked  the  floor,  and  it  got 
dark,  and  I  lay  there,  and  all  of  the  children  were  asleep 
around  me,  and  he  went  out  into  the  yard,  and  we  had 
a  fig  tree  there,  and  I  lay  there  in  the  dark  listenin'  to 
people  comin'  by,  and  I  could  hear  music  playin'  some- 
wheres  and  hear  their  voices  laughin'  and  singin',  and 
smell  all  of  the  blossoms — Oh!  the  magnolias  and  the 
lilies  and  the  roses,  the  poinsettias,  and  all  the  other 
flowers  they  had  there  and  the  orange  trees  and  all,  and 
the  little  childern  sleepin*  in  the  house,  you  know,  and 
see  the  sky  all  full  of  stars  and  Lord  God!  I  thought, 
what  shall  I  do,  what  shall  I  do? — and  that  was  the  year 
the  locusts  came  at  home  and  now  it  seems  so  long  ago. 

But  Lord!  I  reckon  Nelson  got  it  right  that  time,  said, 
"You've  got  the  power  of  nature  in  you  for  a  fact.  I've 
never  seen  the  like  of  it,"  he  said.  Why,  yes!  didn't  I 
have  them  all,  and  couldn't  I  make  things  grow  by 
touchin'  them,  and  wasn't  it  that  way  ever  since  I  was  a 
child — termaters  and  flowers  and  corn  and  vegetables — 
and  all  kinds  of  fruit.  Why  Lord!  it  seemed  that  all  I 
had  to  do  was  stick  my  fingers  in  the  earth  and  they'd 
come  up  for  me.  "Oh,"  says  old  man  Shumaker,  work- 
in',  you  know  to  all  hours  in  his  garden  till  it  looked  like 
a  checkerboard,  everything  standing  up  straight  and 
neat  without  a  weed  among  it  like  I  reckon  he'd  been 
taught  to  do  in  Germany,  says  "Oh!  you  mustn't  let  your 
garden  go  that  way.  You've  got  to  weed  it  out  or  things 
will  never  grow."  "You  wait,"  I  said,  "you  wait  and 
see!  They'll  grow,"  I  said,  "they'll  grow  for  me,  and  I'll 
have  things  as  good  as  yours  for  all  your  work  and 
grubbin'."  And  didn't  I  have  onions  and  radishes  and 
lettuce  and  termaters  that  beat  him  out  of  sight — why 
Lord!  You  could  see  them  popping  from  the  earth!  and 
let  me  tell  you,  if  the  worst  come  to  the  worst,  I  wouldn't 
starve,  if  I  didn't  have  a  penny  I  could  live,  I'd  make  the 
earth  produce  for  me.  I've  done  it  and  I  could  do  it 
yet. 

Why,  yes!  didn't  I  go  in  to  the  Catawba  Coal  Com- 
pany here  one  day  last  winter  to  pay  my  bill  and  talk  to 
him  just  two  days  before  he  dropped  dead  from  that 
heart  attack,  and  see  him,  you  know,  Miller  Wright,  not 
a  day  over  seventy,  pale  as  a  ghost  and  trembling  and 
shaking  all  over  like  a  leaf?  "Why,  Miller,"  I  said,  "it 
worries  me  to  see  you  in  this  condition.  What  is  it? 
What's  the  matter?"  "Oh,"  he  says,  trembling  and  shak- 
ing, "Delia,  it's  the  worry,  the  awful  worry!  I  can't 
sleep  no  more  for  thinkin'  of  it."  "Why,  what  is  it?" 
I  said;  says,  "Oh,  Delia,  everything  I  ever  had  is  gone! 
I'm  penniless.  Most  of  it  went  in  real  estate,"  he  says, 
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"and  now  that  miserable  bank  has  closed  its  doors. 
What  am  I  going  to  do?"  he  said.  "Do?"  I  said,  "why 
you're  going  to  do  the  same  as  me — profit  by  your  mis- 
takes and  start  all  over."  "Oh,  but  Delia,  Delia,"  he  said, 
shakin'  his  head  at  me,  "it's  too  late — we're  both  past 
seventy  and  we're  too  old,  too  old,"  he  said.  "Old!"  I 
said,  "why,  Lord  God,  I  could  start  right  out  tomorrow 
and  earn  my  living  with  the  best  of  them."  "Yes,"  he 
said,  "but  Delia,  what  are  you  going  to  do?"  "Do!"  I 
said,  "why,  I  tell  you,"  I  said,  "I'm  going  to  pitch  right 
in  and  work  hard  till  I'm  eighty  and  then,"  I  says,  wink- 
in'  at  him,  you  know,  "I'm  goin'  to  cut  loose  and  just 
raise  hell,"  I  said — that's  exactly  what  1  said,  you  know, 
I  thought  I'd  jolly  him  up  a  bit  and,  of  course,  he  had 
to  laugh  then,  says,  "Well,  I  reckon  that's  as  good  a  plan 
as  any."  "Now,  look  here,  Miller,"  I  said,  "you  ought 
to  know  better  dian  to  give  in  like  this.  We've  both 
been  through  die  mill,  and  we've  seen  some  mighty 
rough  times — why,  these  people  that  they've  got  today 
don't  know  anything  about  it,  they  don't  know  what 
hardship  is" — why  didn't  we  both  grow  up  widiin  five 
miles  of  each  other  and  don't  I  remember  it  ail,  yes! 
every  minute  of  it  like  it  was  today,  the  men  marchin', 
and  the  women  cryin',  the  way  the  dust  rose,  the  times 
we  went  through  and  the  way  we  had  to  work,  the  wool, 
the  flax,  the  wheel,  the  things  we  grew  and  the  things  we 
had  to  make,  and  a  thousand  things  you  never  dreamed 
or  heard  of,  boy,  the  summertime,  the  river  and  the 
singin',  the  poverty,  the  sorrow,  and  the  pain — we  saw 
and  had  to  do  it  all — "And  you!"  I  said  to  Miller  Wright. 
"You!  You  did  it,  too,"  I  said,  "and  you  remember!" 

Well,  he  had  to  admit  it  then,  you  know,  says,  "Yes, 
you're  right,  I  remember.  But,"  he  says — you  know,  he 
brightened  up  a  bit,  "could  you  do  it  now?"  "Do  it?" 
I  said.  "Why  I  could  do  it  like  a  flash:  Now,  Miller,"  I 
said,  "suppose  we  did  lose  out.  We're  in  the  boat  with 
lots  of  others.  We  ail  thought  we  were  doing  the  right 
thing  and  I  reckon  we  lost  our  heads,"  I  said.  "We  al- 
lowed ourselves  to  be  swept  off  our  feet  against  our  bet- 
ter judgment" — pshaw!  when  I  diink  of  it!  I  had  my 
mind  all  made  up  ...  if  I'd  only  known. . . .  Why,  I  was 
just  going  to  make  another  trade  or  two  and  then  get 
out.  Pshaw!  I'll  vow,  I  believe  if  it  hadn't  been  for  all 
these  sharks  and  New  York  Jews  and  easy-money 
grafters  that  came  in  there  overnight  .  .  .  that  was  the 
dme  I  should  have  sold  if  I'd  only  had  the  sense  to  see 
it  .  .  .  and  as  for  all  that  stuff  we  bought  in  Florida,  I 
believe  we'd  have  been  all  right  today  if  that  hurricane 
hadn't  come  along  and  hit  us  like  it  did  and  then  on  top 
of  it  these  lying  villains  out  in  California  spread  that 
story  about  the  Mediterranean  fruit  fly  down  in  Florida. 
Why,  Lord,  there  was  no  more  fruit  fly  there  tiian  at  the 
North  Pole — it  was  all  part  of  a  lying  story  they  put  out 
to  ruin  and  injure  Florida  because  they  couldn't  stand 
to  see  us  get  ahead  of  diem,  and  Hoover  and  all  his 


crowd  playin'  right  along  with  them  and  abettin'  them 
in  their  villainy  because  he  came  from  California,  if  you 
please — that's  all  in  the  world  it  was,  but  Florida  v/ili 
come  back  in  spite  of  all  the  lies  they  told  about  her,  you 
can't  down  Florida!— "And  Miller,"  I  said,  "the  banks 
haven't  got  everything,"  I  said,  "they  may  dunk  they 
have  but  now,"  I  said,  winkin'  at  him,  "I've  got  a  secret 
that  I'm  goin'  to  tell  you.  I've  still  got  a  little  patch  of 
land  out  in  the  country  that  no  one  knows  about  and  if 
the  worst  comes  to  the  worst,"  I  said,  "I  won't  starve.  I'll 
go  out  there  and  grow  my  food  and  I'll  have  plenty. 
And  if  you  go  broke  you  come  on  out,"  I  said.  "You 
won't  go  hungry,  I  can  make  things  grow."  "Oh,  but 
Delia,"  he  said,  "it's  too  late,  too  late.  We're  both  too 
old  to  start  again,  and  we've  lost  everything."  "No,"  I 
said,  "not  everything.  There's  something  left."  "What 
is  it?"  he  said.  "We've  got  the  earth,"  I  said.  "We've 
always  got  the  earth.  We'll  stand  upon  it  and  it  will 
save  us.  It's  never  gone  back  on  nobody  yet." 

Well,  here  they  came,  you  know,  tearing  along  for  all 
they  were  worth,  your  papa  and  Old  Doctor  Nelson,  I 
lay  there  with  those  awful  pains  rending  me  as  if  they 
were  going  to  tear  me  in  two. 

"But  no,"  I  said  to  Doctor  Nelson.  "It  can't  be  that. 
I'm  not  ready  for  it  yet,  It's  not  been  dme,  it's  two 
weeks  before  my  dme,"  I  said. 

"No  matter  about  that,"  he  said.  "You're  ready.  It's 
your  time,"  he  said.  "It's  your  time,  sure  enough." 

And,  sure  enough,  it  was.  Why!  that  was  it,  of  course! 
— that's  what  I've  been  telling  you,  boy! — that  explained 
it  all. 

"Two  . . .  Two,"  the  first  voice  said,  and  "Twenty  . . . 
Twenty"  said  the  other: — 

Twenty  days  later  from  that  evening  that  Ed  Mears 
came  there  to  our  house,  to  the  minute,  at  twenty  min- 
utes to  ten  o'clock  on  the  seventeenth  day  of  October, 
twins  were  born — Ed  and  Arthur  were  both  born  that 
night. 

The  next  day  as  I  lay  there  thinkin',  it  flashed  over  me, 
the  meaning  of  it,  of  course  I  saw  it  all.  The  mystery  was 
explained. 

And  that's  the  story,  sir,  that's  just  the  way  it  hap- 
pened. 

"Two  . . .  Two,"  the  first  voice  said,  and  "Twenty  . . . 
Twenty,"  said  the  other. 

I've  told  you  now. 

"What  do  you  think  of  that?"  I  said  to  Mr.  Hawke, 
"You  see,  don't  you?" 

His  face  was  a  study.  'It's  pretty  strange  when  you 
come  to  think  of  it,"  he  said.  "By  God  it  is!" 

Lord,  boy!  What's  that  I  hear  now  on  the  harbor? 
Hah?  What  say?  A  ship! —  Now  it  will  soon  be  April, 
and  I  must  be  going  home  again:  out  in  my  garden 
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where  I  work  the  early  flowers  and  blossoms  will  be  of  you  like  this  alone  and  far  away:  child,  child,  come 

comin'  out,  the  peach  trees  and  the  cherry  trees,  the  dog-  home  again!) 

wood  and  the  laurel  and  the  lilacs.  I  have  an  apple  tree  O  listen!  . . . 

and  it  is  full  of  all  the  birds  there  are  in  June :  the  flower-  Hah?  What  is  it?  .  . . 

tree  you  planted  as  a  child  is  blooming  by  the  window  Hah?  What  say?  . . . 

where  you  planted  it.  (My  dear  child,  eat  good  food  and  (Lord  God!  A  race  of  wanderers!) 

watch  and  guard  your  health:  it  worries  me  to  think  of  Child,  child!  . . .  what  is  it? 

you  alone  with  strangers.)   The  hills  are  beautiful  and 

soon  it  will  be  spring  once  more.  (It  worries  me  to  think  Ships  again! 
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This  is  the  story  of  Opalina 
Who  lived  in  the  Tad, 
Who  became  the  Frog, 
Who  was  eaten  by  Fish, 
Who  nourished  the  Snake, 
Who  was  caught  by  the  Owl, 
But  fed  the  Vulture, 
Who  was  shot  by  Me, 
Who  wrote  this  tale, 
Which  the  Editor  took, 
And  published  it  here, 
To  be  read  by  You, 
The  last  in  The  Chain, 
Of  Life  in  the  tropical  Jungle. 

I  offer  a  living  chain  of  ten  links — the  first  a  tiny 
delicate  being,  one  hundred  to  the  inch,  deep  in  the 
jungle,  with  die  strangest  home  in  the  world— my 
last,  you  the  present  reader  of  these  lines.  Between,  there 
befell  certain  things,  of  which  I  attempt  falteringly  to 
write.  To  know  and  think  them  is  very  worth  while,  to 
have  discovered  them  is  sheer  joy,  but  to  write  of  them  is 
impertinence,  so  exciting  and  unreal  are  they  in  reality, 
and  so  tame  and  humdrum  are  any  combinations  of  our 
twenty-six  letters. 

Somewhere  today  a  worm  has  given  up  existence,  a 
mouse  has  been  slain,  a  spider  snatched  from  the  web, 
a  jungle  bird  torn  sleeping  from  its  perch;  else  we  should 
have  no  song  of  robin,  nor  flash  of  reynard's  red,  no 
humming  flight  of  wasp,  nor  grace  of  crouching  ocelot. 
In  tropical  jungles,  in  Northern  home  orchards,  any- 
where you  will,  unnumbered  activities  of  bird  and  beast 
and  insect  require  daily  toll  of  life. 

From  Jungle  Days,  1925.  By  permission  of  the  publishers,  G.  P. 
Putnam's  Sons,  New  York. 


Now  and  then  we  actually  witness  one  of  these  trage- 
dies or  successes — whichever  point  of  view  we  take — 
appearing  to  us  as  an  exciting  but  isolated  event.  When 
once  we  grasp  the  idea  of  chains  of  life,  each  of  these 
occurrences  assumes  a  new  meaning.  Like  everything 
else  in  the  world  it  is  not  isolated,  but  closely  linked  with 
other  similar  happenings.  I  have  sometimes  traced  even 
closed  chains,  one  of  the  shortest  of  which  consisted  of 
predacious  flycatchers  which  fed  upon  young  lizards 
of  a  species  which,  when  it  grew  up,  climbed  trees  and 
devoured  the  nestling  flycatchers! 

One  of  the  most  wonderful  zoological  "Houses  that 
Jack  built"  was  this  of  Opalina's,  a  long,  swinging,  ex- 
citing chain,  including  in  its  links  a  Protozoan,  two 
stages  of  Amphibians,  a  Fish,  a  Reptile,  two  Birds  and 
(unless  some  intervening  act  of  legislature  bars  the  fact 
as  immoral  and  illegal)  three  Mammals, — myself,  the 
Editor,  and  You. 

As  I  do  not  want  to  make  it  into  a  mere  imaginary 
animal  story,  however  probable,  I  will  begin,  like  Dick- 
ens, in  the  middle.  I  can  cope,  however  lamely,  with  the 
entrance  and  participation  of  the  earlier  links,  but  am 
wholly  out  of  my  depth  from  the  time  when  I  mail  my 
tale.  The  Akawai  Indian  who  took  it  upon  its  first  lap 
toward  the  Editor  should  by  rights  have  a  place  in  the 
chain,  especially  when  I  think  how  much  better  he  might 
tell  of  the  interrelationships  of  the  various  links  than  can 
I.  Still,  I  know  the  shape  of  the  owl's  wings  when  it 
dropped  upon  the  snake,  but  I  do  not  know  why  the 
Editor  accepted  this;  I  can  imitate  the  death  scream  of 
the  frog  when  the  fish  seized  it,  but  I  have  no  idea  why 
You  purchased  this  volume  nor  whether  you  perceive 
in  my  tale  the  huge  bed  of  ignorance  in  which  I  have 
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planted  this  scanty  crop  of  facts.  Nor  do  I  know  the 
future  of  this  book,  whether  it  will  go  to  the  garret,  to 
be  ferreted  out  in  future  years  by  other  links,  as  I  used 
to  do,  or  whether  it  will  find  its  way  to  mid-Asia  or  the 
Malay  States,  or,  as  I  once  saw  a  magazine,  half  buried, 
like  the  pyramids,  in  Saharan  sands,  where  it  had  slipped 
from  the  caraei  load  of  some  unknown  traveller. 

I  left  my  Kartabo  laboratory  one  morning  with  my 
gun,  headed  for  the  old  Dutch  stelling,  Happening  to 
glance  up  I  saw  a  mote,  lit  with  the  oblique  rays  of  the 
morning  sun.  The  mote  drifted  about  in  circles,  which 
became  spirals;  the  mote  became  a  dot,  then  a  spot,  then 
an  oblong,  and  down  the  heavens  from  unknown 
heights,  with  the  whole  of  British  Guiana  spread  out 
beneath  him  from  which  to  choose,  swept  a  vulture  into 
my  very  path.  We  had  a  quintet,  a  small  flock  of  our 
own  vultures  who  came  sifting  down  the  sky,  day  after 
day,  to  the  feasts  of  monkey  bodies  and  wild  peccaries 
which  we  spread  for  them.  I  knew  all  these  by  sight. 
from  one  peculiarity  or  another,  for  I  was  accustomed 
to  watch  them  hour  after  hour,  striving  to  learn  some- 
thing of  that  wonderful  soaring,  of  which  all  my  many 
hours  of  flying  had  taught  me  nothing. 

This  bird  was  a  stranger,  perhaps  from  the  coast  or  the 
inland  savannas,  for  to  these  birds  great  spaces  are  only 
matters  of  brief  moments.  I  wanted  a  yellow-headed  vul- 
ture, both  for  the  painting  of  its  marvellous  head  colors, 
and  for  the  strange,  intensely  interesting,  one-sided, 
down-at-the-heel  syrinx,  which,  with,  the  voice,  had  dis- 
solved long  ages  ago,  leaving  only  a  whistling  breath, 
and  an  irregular  complex  of  bones  straggling  over  the 
windpipe.  Some  day  I  shall  dilate  upon  vultures  as  pets 
— being  surpassed  in  cleanliness,  affectionateness  and 
tameness  only  by  baby  bears,  sloths  and  certain  monkeys. 

But  today  I  wanted  the  newcomer  as  a  specimen.  I  was 
surprised  to  see  that  he  did  not  head  for  the  regular  vul- 
ture table,  but  slid  along  the  slant  of  the  east  wind, 
banked  around  its  side,  spreading  and  curling  upward 
his  wing-finger-tips  and  finally  resting  against  its  front 
edge.  Down  this  he  sank  slowly,  balancing  with  the 
grace  of  perfect  mastery,  and  again  swung  round  and 
setded  suddenly  down  shore,  beyond  a  web  of  mangrove 
roots.  This  took  me  by  surprise,  and  I  changed  my  route 
and  pushed  through  the  undergrowth  of  young  palms. 
Before  I  came  within  sight,  die  bird  heard  me,  rose  with 
a  whipping  of  great  pinions  and  swept  around  three- 
fourths  of  a  circle  before  I  could  catch  enough  of  a 
glimpse  to  drop  him.  The  impetus  carried  him  on  and 
completed  the  circle,  and  when  I  came  out  on  the  Cuy- 
uni  shore  I  saw  him  spread  out  on  what  must  have  been 
the  exact  spot  from  which  he  had  risen. 

I  walked  along  a  grcenheart  log  with  little  crabs  scut- 
ding  of!  on  each  side,  and  as  I  looked  ahead  at  the  vulture 
I  saw  to  my  great  surprise  that  it  had  more  colors  than 
any  yellow-headed  vulture  should  have,  and  its  plumage 


was  somehow  very  different.  This  excited  me  so  that  I 
prompdy  slipped  off  the  log  and  joined  the  crabs  in  the 
mud.  Paying  more  attention  to  my  steps  I  did  not  again 
look  up  until  I  had  reached  the  tuft  of  low  reeds  on 
which  the  bird  lay.  Now  at  last  I  understood  why  my 
bird  had  metamorphosed  in  death,  and  also  why  it  had 
chosen  to  descend  to  this  spot.  Instead  of  ©ne  bird,  there 
were  two  and  a  reptile.  Another  tragedy  had  taken  place 
a  few  hours  earlier,  before  dawn,  a  double  death,  and 
the  sight  of  these  three  creatures  brought  to  mind  at  once 
the  chain  for  which  I  am  always  on  the  lookout.  I  picked 
up  my  chain  by  the  middle  and  began  searching  both 
ways  for  the  missing  links. 

The  vulture  lay  with  magnificent  wings  outspread, 
pardy  covering  a  big,  spectacled  owl,  whose  dishevelled 
plumage  was  in  turn  wrapped  about  by  several  coils  of 
a  moderate-sized  anaconda.  Here  was  an  excellent  be- 
ginning for  my  chain,  and  at  once  I  visualized  myself 
and  the  snake,  although  alternate  links,  yet  coupled  in 
contradistinction  to  my  editor  and  the  vulture,  the  first 
two  having  entered  the  chain  by  means  of  death,  whereas 
the  vulture  had  simply  joined  in  the  pacifistic  manner  of 
its  kind,  and  as  my  editor  has  dealt  gendy  with  me  here- 
tofore, I  allowed  myself  to  believe  that  his  entrance 
might  also  be  through  no  more  rough  handling  than  a 
blue  slip. 

The  head  of  the  vulture  was  already  losing  some  of 
its  brilliant  chrome  and  saffron,  so  I  took  it  up,  noted 
the  conditions  of  the  surrounding  sandy  mud,  and  gath- 
ered together  my  spoils.  I  would  have  passed  within  a 
few  feet  of  the  owl  and  the  snake  and  never  discovered 
them,  so  close  were  they  in  color  to  the  dark  reddish 
beach,  yet  the  vulture  with  its  small  eyes  and  minute 
nerves  had  detected  this  tragedy  when  still  perhaps  a  mile 
high  in  the  air,  or  half  a  mile  up  river.  There  could  have 
been  no  odor,  nor  has  this  bird  any  adequate  nostrils  to 
detect  it,  had  there  been  one.  It  was  sheer  keenness  of 
vision.  I  looked  at  the  bird's  claws  and  their  weakness 
showed  the  necessity  of  the  eternal  search  for  carrion  or 
recendy  killed  creatures.  Here  in  a  half  minute,  it  had 
devoured  an  eye  of  the  owl  and  both  of  those  of  the  ser- 
pent. It  is  a  curious  thing,  this  predilection  for  eyes;  give 
a  monkey  a  fish,  and  the  eyes  are  the  first  titbits  taken. 

Through  the  vulture  I  came  to  the  owl  link,  a  splendid 
bird  clad  in  the  colors  of  its  time  of  hunting;  a  great, 
soft,  dark,  shadow  of  a  bird,  with  tiny  body  and  long 
fluffy  plumage  of  twilight  buff  and  ebony  night,  lit  by 
twin,  orange  moons  of  eyes.  The  name  "spectacled  owl" 
is  really  more  applicable  to  the  downy  nestling  which  is 
like  a  white  powder  puff  with  two  dark  feathery  spec- 
tacles around  the  eyes.  Its  name  is  one  of  those  which  I 
am  fond  of  repeating  rapidly— Puhatrix  perspicilhta  per- 
spicillata.  Etymologies  do  not  grow  in  the  jungle  and 
my  memory  is  noted  only  for  its  consistent  vagueness, 
but  if  the  owl's  tide  does  not  mean  The  Eye-browed 
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One  Who  Strides,  it  ought  to,  especially  as  the  subspe- 
cific  trinomial  grants  it  two  eyebrows. 

I  would  give  much  to  know  just  what  the  beginning 
of  the  combat  was  like.  The  middle  I  could  reconstruct 
without  question,  and  the  end  was  only  too  apparent. 
By  a  most  singular  coincidence,  a  few  years  before,  and 
less  than  three  miles  away,  I  had  found  the  desiccated 
remains  of  another  spectacled  owl  mingled  with  the 
bones  of  a  snake,  only  in  that  instance,  the  fangs  indi- 
cated a  small  fer-de-lance,  the  owl  having  succumbed  to 
its  venom.  This  time  the  owl  hsd  rashly  attacked  a  ser- 
pent far  too  heavy  for  it  to  lift,  or  even,  as  it  turned  out, 
successfully  to  batde  with,  The  mud  had  been  churned 
up  for  a  foot  in  all  directions,  and  the  bird's  plumage 
showed  that  it  must  have  rolled  over  and  over.  The 
anaconda,  having  just  fed,  had  come  out  of  the  water 
and  was  probably  stretched  out  on  the  sand  and  mud, 
as  I  have  seen  them,  both  by  full  sun  and  in  the  moon- 
light. These  cwls  are  birds  rather  of  the  creeks  and  river 
banks  than  of  the  deep  jungle,  and  in  their  food  I  have 
found  shrimps,  crabs,  fish  and  young  birds.  Once  a 
few  snake  vertebrae  showed  that  these  reptiles  are  occa- 
sionally killed  and  devoured. 

Whatever  possessed  the  bird  to  strike  its  talons  deep 
into  the  neck  and  back  of  this  anaconda,  none  but  the 
owl  could  say,  but  from  then  on  the  story  was  written 
by  the  combatants  and  their  environment.  The  snake, 
like  a  flash,  threw  two  coils  around  bird,  wings  and  all, 
and  clamped  these  tight  with  a  cross  vise  of  muscle.  The 
tighter  the  coils  compressed  the  deeper  the  talons  of  the 
bird  were  driven  in,  but  the  damage  was  done  with  the 
first  strike,  and  if  owl  and  snake  had  parted  at  this  mo- 
ment, neither  could  have  survived.  It  was  a  swift,  ter- 
rible and  short  light.  The  snake  could  not  use  its  teeth 
and  the  bird  had  no  time  to  bring  its  beak  into  play,  and 
there  in  the  night,  with  the  lapping  waves  of  the  falling 
tide  only  two  or  three  feet  away,  the  two  creatures  of 
prey  met  and  fought  and  died,  in  darkness  and  silence, 
locked  fast  together. 

A  few  nights  before  I  had  heard,  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  bungalow,  the  deep,  sonorous  cry  of  the  spectacled 
owl;  within  the  week  I  had  passed  the  line-and-crescents 
track  of  anacondas,  one  about  the  size  of  this  snake  and 
another  much  larger.  And  now  fate  had  linked  their 
lives,  or  rather  deaths,  with  my  life,  using  as  her  divining 
rod,  the  focussing  of  a  sky-soaring  vulture. 

The  owl  had  not  fed  that  evening,  although  the  bird 
was  so  well  nourished  that  it  could  never  have  been 
driven  to  its  foolhardy  feat  by  stress  of  hunger.  Hopeful 
of  lengthening  the  chain,  I  rejoiced  to  see  a  suspicious 
swelling  about  the  middle  of  the  snake,  which  dissec- 
tion resolved  into  a  good-sized  fish — itself  carnivorous, 
locally  called  a  basha.  This  was  the  first  time  I  had 
known  one  of  these  fish  to  fall  a  victim  to  a  land  crea- 
ture, except  in  the  case  of  a  big  kingfisher  who  had 


caught  two  small  ones.   Like  the  owl  and  anaconda, 

bashas  are  nocturnal  in  dieir  activities,  and,  according  to 
their  size,  feed  on  small  shrimps,  big  shrimps,  and  so  on 
up  to  six  or  eight  inch  catfish.  They  are  built  on  swift, 
torpedo  like  lines,  and  clad  in  iridescent  silver  mail. 

From  what  I  have  seen  of  the  habits  of  anacondas,  I 
should  say  that  this  one  had  left  its  hole  high  up  among 
the  upper  beach  roots  late  in  the  night,  and  softly  wound 
its  way  down  into  the  rising  tide.  Here  after  drinking, 
the  snake  sometimes  pursues  and  catches  small  fish  and 
frogs,  but  the  usual  method  is  to  coil  up  beside  a  half- 
buried  stick  or  log  and  await  the  tide  and  the  manna  it 
brings.  In  the  van  of  the  waters  comes  a  host  of  small 
fry,  followed  by  their  pursuers  or  by  larger  vegetable 
feeders,  and  the  serpent  has  but  to  choose.  In  this  man- 
grove lagoon  then,  there  must  have  been  a  swirl  and  a 
splash,  a  passive  holding  fast  by  the  snake  for  a  while 
until  the  right  opportunity  offered,  and  then  a  swift 
throw  of  coils.  There  must  then  be  no  mistake  as  to 
orientation  of  the  fish.  It  would  be  a  fatal  error  to  at- 
tempt the  tail  first,  with  scales  on  end  and  serried  spines 
to  pierce  the  thickest  tissues.  It  is  beyond  my  knowledge 
how  one  of  these  fish  can  be  swallowed  even  head  first 
without  serious  laceration.  But  here  was  optical  proof 
of  its  possibility,  a  newly  swallowed  basha,  so  recently 
caught  that  he  appeared  as  in  life,  with  even  the  delicate 
turquoise  pigment  beneath  his  scales,  acting  on  his  sil- 
very armor  as  quicksilver  under  glass.  The  tooth  marks 
of  the  snake  were  still  clearly  visible  on  the  scales, — 
another  link,  going  steadily  down  the  classes  of  verte- 
brates, mammal,  bird,  reptile  and  fish,  and  still  my  magic 
boxes  were  unexhausted. 

Excitedly  I  cut  open  the  fish.  An  organism  more 
unlike  that  of  the  snake  would  be  hard  to  imagine.  There 
I  had  followed  an  elongated  stomach,  and  had  left  unex- 
plored many  feet  of  alimentary  canal.  Here,  the  fish  had 
his  heart  literally  in  his  mouth,  while  his  liver  and  lights 
were  only  a  short  distance  behind,  followed  by  a  great 
expanse  of  tail  to  wag  him  at  its  will,  and  drive  him 
through  the  water  with  the  speed  of  twin  propellers.  His 
eyes  are  wonderful  for  night  hunting,  large,  wide,  and 
bent  in  the  middle  so  he  can  see  both  above  and  on  each 
side.  But  all  this  wide-angled  vision  availed  nothing 
against  the  lidlcss,  motionless  watch  of  the  ambushed 
anaconda.  Searching  the  crevices  of  the  rocks  and  logs 
for  timorous  small  fry,  the  basha  had  sculled  too  close, 
and  the  jaws  which  closed  upon  him  were  backed  by  too 
much  muscle,  and  too  perfect  a  throtding  machine  to 
allow  of  the  least  chance  of  escape.  It  was  a  big  basha 
compared  with  the  moderate-sized  snake  but  the  fierce 
eyes  had  judged  well,  as  the  evidence  before  me  proved. 
Still  my  chain  held  true,  and  in  die  stomach  of  the 
basha  I  found  what  I  wanted — another  link,  and  more 
than  I  could  have  hoped  for — a  representative  of  the 
fifth  and  last  class  of  vertebrate  animals  living  on  the 
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earth,  an  Amphibian,  an  enormous  frog.  This  too  had 
been  a  swift-forged  link,  so  recent  that  digestion  had 
only  affected  the  head  of  the  creature.  I  drew  it  out,  set 
it  upon  its  great  squat  legs,  and  there  was  a  grand- 
mother frog  almost  as  in  life,  a  Pok-poke  as  the  Indians 
call  it,  or,  as  a  herpetologist  would  prefer,  Leptodactylus 
cdiginosus — the  Smoky  Jungle  Frog. 

She  lived  in  the  jungle  just  behind,  where  she  and  a 
sister  of  hers  had  their  curious  nests  of  foam,  which  they 
guarded  from  danger,  while  the  tadpoles  grew  and 
squirmed  within  its  sudsy  mesh  as  if  diere  were  no  water 
in  the  world.  1  had  watched  one  of  the  two,  perhaps  this 
one,  for  hours,  and  I  saw  her  dart  angrily  after  little  fish 
which  came  too  near.  Then,  this  night,  the  high  full- 
moon  tides  had  swept  over  the  barrier  back  of  the  man- 
grove roots  and  set  the  tadpoles  free,  and  the  mother 
frogs  were  at  liberty  to  go  where  they  pleased. 

From  my  cot  in  the  bungalow  to  the  south,  I  had  heard 
in  the  early  part  of  the  night,  the  death  scream  of  a  frog, 
and  it  must  have  been  at  that  moment  that  somehow  the 
basha  had  caught  the  great  amphibian.  This  frog  is  one 
of  the  fiercest  of  its  class,  and  captures  mice,  reptiles  and 
small  fish  without  trouble.  It  is  even  cannibalistic  on 
very  slight  provocation,  and  two  of  equal  size  will  some- 
times endeavor  to  swallow  one  another  in  the  most  ap- 
pallingly matter-of-fact  manner. 

They  represent  the  opposite  extreme  in  temperament 
from  the  pleasantly  philosophical  giant  toads.  In  out- 
ward appearance  in  the  dim  light  of  dusk,  the  two 
groups  are  not  unlike,  but  the  moment  they  are  taken 
in  the  hand  all  doubt  ceases.  After  one  dive  for  free- 
dom the  toad  resigns  himself  to  fate,  only  venting  his 
spleen  in  much  puffing  out  of  his  sides,  while  the  frog 
either  fights  until  exhausted,  or  pretends  death  until 
opportunity  offers  for  a  last  mad  dash. 

In  this  case  the  frog  must  have  leaped  into  the  deep 
water  beyond  the  usual  barrier  and  while  swimming 
been  attacked  by  the  equally  voracious  fish.  In  addition 
to  die  regular  croak  of  this  species,  it  has  a  most  unex- 
pected and  unamphibian  yell  or  scream,  given  only 
when  it  thinks  itself  at  the  last  extremity.  It  is  most 
unnerving  when  the  frog,  held  firmly  by  the  hind  legs, 
suddenly  puts  its  whole  soul  into  an  ear-splitting  peentl 
peentl  peentl  peentl  peentl 

Many  a  time  they  arc  probably  saved  from  death  by 
this  cry  which  stardes  like  a  sudden  blow,  but  tonight  no 
utterance  in  the  world  could  have  saved  it;  its  assailant 
was  dumb  and  all  but  deaf  to  aerial  sounds.  Its  cries 
were  smothered  in  the  water  as  the  fish  dived  and  nuz- 
zled it  about  the  roots,  as  bashas  do  with  their  food, — 
and  it  became  another  link  in  the  chain. 

Like  a  miser  with  one  unfilled  coffer,  or  a  gambler 
with  an  unfilled  royal  flush,  I  went  eagerly  at  the  frog 
with  forceps  and  scalpel.  But  beyond  the  meagre 
residuum  of  eggs,  there  was  nothing  but  shrunken  or- 


gans in  its  body.  The  rashness  of  its  venture  into  river 
water  was  perhaps  prompted  by  hunger  after  its  long 
maternal  fast  while  it  watched  over  its  egg-filled  nest  of 
foam. 

Hopeful  to  the  last,  I  scrape  some  mucus  from  its  food 
canal,  place  it  in  a  drop  of  water  under  my  microscope, 
and — discover  Opalina,  my  last  link,  which  in  the  course 
of  its  most  astonishing  life  history  gives  me  still  another. 

To  the  naked  eye  there  is  nothing  visible — the  water 
seems  clear,  but  when  I  enlarge  the  diameter  of  magnifi- 
cation I  lift  the  veil  on  another  world,  and  there  swim 
into  view  a  dozen  minute  lives,'  oval  little  beings  cov- 
ered with  curving  lines,  giving  the  appearance  of  wan- 
dering finger  prints.  In  some  lights  these  are  iridescent 
and  they  then  will  deserve  the  name  of  Opalina.  As  for 
their  personality,  they  are  oval  and  rather  flat,  it  would 
take  one  hundred  of  them  to  stretch  an  inch,  diey  have 
no  moudi,  and  they  are  covered  with  a  fur  of  flagella 
with  which  they  whip  themselves  through  the  water. 
Indeed  the  whole  of  their  litde  selves  consists  of  a  mul- 
titude of  nuclei,  sometimes  as  many  as  two  hundred, 
exacdy  alike, — facial  expression,  profile,  torso,  limbs, 
pose,  all  are  summed  up  in  rounded  nuclei,  pardy  ob- 
scured by  a  mist  of  vibrating  flagella. 

As  for  their  gait,  they  move  along  with  colorful  waves, 
steadily  and  gendy,  not  keeping  an  absolutely  straight 
course  and  making  rather  much  leeway,  as  any  rounded, 
keelless  craft,  surrounded  with  its  own  paddle-wheels, 
must  expect  to  do. 

I  have  placed  Opalina  under  very  strange  and  unpleas- 
ant conditions  in  thus  subjecting  it  to  the  inhospitable 
qualities  of  a  drop  of  clear  water.  Even  as  I  watch,  it 
begins  to  slow  down,  and  the  flagella  move  less  rapidly 
and  evenly.  It  prefers  an  environment  far  different, 
where  I  discovered  it  living  happily  and  contentedly  in 
the  stomach  and  intestines  of  a  frog,  where  its  iridescence 
was  lost,  or  rather  had  never  existed  in  the  absolute  dark- 
ness; where  its  delicate  hairs  must  often  be  unmercifully 
crushed  and  bent  in  the  ever-moving  tube,  and  where  air 
and  sky,  trees  and  sun,  sound  and  color  were  forever 
unknown;  in  their  place  only  bits  of  half -digested  ants 
and  beedes,  thousand-legs  and  worms,  rolled  and  tum- 
bled along  in  the  dense  gastric  stream  of  acid  pepsin;  a 
strange  choice  of  home  for  one  of  our  fellow  living  beings 
on  the  earth. 

After  an  Opalina  has  flagellated  itself  about,  and  fed 
for  a  time  in  its  strange,  almost  crystalline  way  on  the 
juices  of  its  host's  food,  its  body  begins  to  contract,  and 
narrows  across  the  center  until  it  looks  somewhat  like 
a  map  of  the  New  World.  Finally  its  isthmus  thread 
breaks  and  two  Opalinas  swim  placidly  off,  both  identi- 
cal, except  that  they  have  half  the  number  of  nuclei  as 
before.  We  cannot  wonder  that  there  is  no  backward 
glance,  or  wave  of  cilia,  or  even  memory  of  their  other 
body,  for  they  are  themselves,  or  rather  it  is  they,  or  it  is 
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each:  our  whole  vocabulary,  our  entire  stock  of  pronouns 
breaks  down,  our  very  conception  of  individuality  is 
shattered  by  the  life  of  Opalina. 

Each  daughter  cell  or  self -twin,  or  whatever  we  choose 
to  conceive  it,  divides  in  turn.  Finally  there  comes  a  day 
(or  rather  some  Einstein  period  of  space-time,  for  there 
are  no  days  in  a  frog's  stomach!)  when  Opalina 's  frac- 
tion has  reached  a  stage  with  only  two  nuclei.  When 
this  has  creased  and  stretched  and  finally  broken  like 
two  bits  of  drawn-out  molasses  candy,  we  have  the  last 
divisional  possibility.  The  time  for  the  great  adventure 
has  arrived,  with  decks  cleared  for  action,  or,  as  a  proto- 
zoologist  would  put  it,  with  the  flagellate's  protoplasm 
uni-nucleate,  approximating  encystment. 

The  encysting  process  is  but  slighdy  understood,  but 
the  tiny  one-two-hundredth-of -its-former-self  Opalina 
curls  up,  its  paddle  wheels  run  down,  it  forms  a  shell, 
and  rolls  into  the  current  which  it  has  withstood  for  a 
Protozoan's  lifetime.  Out  into  the  world  drifts  the 
minute  ball  of  latent  life,  a  plaything  of  the  cosmos,  per- 
mitted neither  to  see,  hear,  eat,  nor  to  move  of  its  own 
volition.  It  hopes  (only  it  cannot  even  desire)  to  find 
itself  in  water,  it  must  fail  or  be  washed  into  a  pool  with 
tadpoles,  one  of  which  must  come  along  at  the  right 
moment  and  swallow  it  with  the  debris  upon  which  it 
rests.  The  possibility  of  this  elaborate  concatenation  of 
events  has  everything  against  it,  and  yet  it  must  occur 
or  death  will  result.  No  wonder  riiat  the  population  of 
Opalinas  does  not  overstock  its  limited  and  retired 
environment! 

Supposing  that  ali  happens  as  it  should,  and  that  the 
only  chance  in  a  hundred  thousand  comes  to  pass,  the 
encysted  being  knows  or  is  affected  in  some  mysterious 
way  by  entrance  into  the  body  of  the  tadpole.  The  cyst 
is  dissolved  and  the  infant  Opalina  begins  to  feed  and  to 
develop  new  nuclei.  Like  the  queen  ant  after  she  has 
been  walled  forever  into  her  chamber,  the  life  of  the 
little  One-cell  would  seem  to  be  extremely  sedentary  and 
humdrum,  in  fact  monotonous,  until  its  turn  comes  to 
fractionize  itself,  and  again  severally  to  go  into  the  out- 
side world,  multiplied  and  by  installments.  But  as  the 
queen  ant  had  her  one  superlative  day  of  sunlight, 
heavenly  flight  and  a  mate,  so  Opalina,  while  she  is  still 
wholly  herself,  has  a  little  adventure  all  her  own. 

Let  us  strive  to  visualize  her  environment  as  it  would 
appear  to  her  if  she  could  find  time  and  ability,  with  her 
single  cell,  to  do  more  than  feed  and  bisect  herself.  Once 
free  from  her  horny  cyst  she  stretches  her  drop  of  a  body, 
sets  all  her  paddle-hairs  in  motion  and  swims  slowly  off. 
If  we  suppose  that  she  has  been  swallowed  by  a  tadpole 
an  inch  long,  her  living  quarters  are  astonishingly  spa- 
cious or  rather  elongated.  Passing  from  end  to  end  she 
would  find  a  living  tube  two  feet  in  length,  a  dizzy  path 
to  traverse,  as  it  curled  in  a  tight,  many-whorled  spiral,— 
the  stairway,  the  domicile,  the  universe  at  present  for 


Opalina.  She  is  compelled  to  be  a  vegetarian,  for  nothing 
but  masses  of  decayed  leaf  tissue  and  black  mud  and 
algae  come  down  the  stairway.  For  many  days  there  is 
only  the  sound  of  water  gurgling  past  the  tadpole's  gills, 
or  glimpses  of  sticks  and  leaves  and  the  occasional  flash 
of  a  small  fish  through  the  thin  skin  periscope  of  its  body. 

Then  the  tadpole's  mumbling  even  of  half-rotted 
leaves  comes  to  an  end,  and  both  it  and  its  guests  begin 
to  fast.  Down  the  whorls  comes  less  and  less  vegetable 
detritus,  and  Opalina  must  feel  like  the  crew  of  a  sub- 
marine when  the  food  supply  runs  short.  At  the  same 
time  something  very  strange  happens,  the  experience  of 
which  eludes  our  utmost  imagination.  Poe  wrote  a 
memorable  tale  of  a  prison  cell  which  day  by  day  grew 
smaller,  and  Opalina  goes  through  much  the  same  ad- 
venture. If  she  frequently  traverses  her  tube,  she  finds 
it  growing  shorter  and  shorter.  As  it  contracts,  the  spiral 
untwists  and  straightens  out,  while  all  the  time  the  ra- 
tions are  cut  off.  A  dark  curtain  of  pigment  is  drawn 
across  the  epidermal  periscope  and  as  books  of  dire  ad- 
venture say,  the  'horror  of  darkness  is  added  to  the  ter- 
rible mental  uncertainty.'  The  whole  movement  of  the 
organism  changes;  there  is  no  longer  the  rush  and  swish 
of  water,  and  the  even,  undulatory  morion  alters  to  a  se- 
ries of  spasmodic  jerks, — quite  the  opposite  of  ordinary 
transition  from  water  to  land.  Instead  of  water  rushing 
through  die  gills  of  her  host,  Opalina  might  now  hear 
strange  musical  sounds,  loud  and  low,  the  singing  of 
insects,  the  soughing  of  swamp  palms. 

Opalina,  about  this  time,  should  be  feeling  very  low  in 
her  mind  from  lack  of  food,  and  the  uncertainty  of  ex- 
planation of  why  the  larger  her  host  grew,  the  smaller, 
more  confined  became  her  quarters.  The  tension  is  re- 
lieved at  last  by  a  new  influx  of  provender,  but  no  more 
inert  mold  or  disintegrated  leaves.  Down  the  short, 
straight  tube  appears  a  live  millipede,  kicking  as  only  a 
millipede  can,  with  its  thousand  heels.  Deserting  for  a 
moment  Opalina's  point  of  view,  my  scientific  conscience 
insists  on  asserting  itself  to  the  effect  that  no  millipede 
with  which  I  am  acquainted  has  even  half  a  thousand 
legs.  But  not  to  quibble  over  details,  even  a  few  hun- 
dred kicking  legs  must  make  quite  a  commotion  in 
Opalina's  home,  before  the  pepsin  puts  a  quietus  on  the 
unwilling  invader. 

From  now  on  there  is  no  lack  of  food,  for  at  each  sud- 
den jerk  of  the  whole  amphibian  there  comes  down 
some  animal  or  other.  The  vegetarian  tadpole  with  its 
enormously  lengthened  digestive  apparatus,  has  crawled 
out  on  land,  fasting  while  the  miracle  is  being  wrought 
with  its  plumbing,  and  when  the  readjustment  is  made 
to  more  easily  assimilated  animal  food,  and  it  has  be- 
come a  frog,  it  forgets  all  about  leaves  and  algae,  and 
leaps  after  and  captures  almost  any  living  creature  which 
crosses  its  path  and  which  is  small  enough  to  be  engulfed. 

With  the  reiVmshing  of  her  apartment  and  the  sud- 
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den  and  complete  change  of  diet,  the  exigencies  of  life 
are  past  for  Opalina.  She  has  now  but  to  move  blindly 
about*  bathed  in  a  stream  of  nutriment,  and  from  time 
to  time,  nonchalantly  to  cut  herself  in  twain.  Only  one 
other  possibility  awaits,  that  which  occurred  in  the  case 
of  our  Qpalina.  There  comes  a  time  when  the  sudden 
leap  is  not  followed  by  an  inrush  of  food,  but  by  an- 
other leap  and  still  another  and  finally  a  headlong  dive, 
a  splash  and  a  rush  of  water,  which,  were  protozoans 
given  to  reincarnated  memory,  might  recall  times  long 
past.  Suddenly  came  a  violent  spasm,  then  a  terrible 
struggle,  ending  in  a  strange  quiet :  Opalina  has  become 
a  link. 

All  motion  is  at  an  end,  and  instead  of  food  comes 
compression,  closer  and  closer  shut  the  walls  and  soon 
they  break  down  and  a  new  fluid  pours  in.  Opaiina's 
cyst  had  dissolved  readily  in  the  tadpole's  stomach,  but 


her  own  body  was  able  to  withstand  what  all  the  food  of 
tadpole  and  frog  could  not.  If  I  had  not  wanted  the 
painting  of  a  vulture's  head,  little  Opalina,  together  with 
the  body  of  her  life-long  host,  would  have  corroded  and 
melted,  and  in  the  dark  depths  of  the  tropical  waters  her 
multitude  of  paddle-hairs,  her  more  or  fewer  nuclei,  all 
would  have  dissolved  and  been  reabsorbed,  to  furnish 
their  iota  of  energy  to  the  swift  silvery  fish. 

This  flimsy  little,  sky-scraper  castle  of  Jack's,  built  of 
isolated  bricks  of  facts,  gives  a  hint  of  the  wonderland  of 
correlation.  Facts  are  necessary,  but  even  a  pack-rat  can 
assemble  a  gallon  of  beans  in  a  single  night.  To  link  facts 
together,  to  see  them  forming  into  a  concrete  whole;  to 
make  A  fit  into  ARCH  and  ARCH  into  ARCHITEC- 
TURE, that  is  one  great  joy  of  life  which,  of  all  the  links 
in  my  chain,  only  the  Editor,  You  and  I — the  Mammals 
— can  know. 


Edmund  Wilson 


Edmund  Wilson  was  born  in  New  Jersey  in  1895,  graduated  from 
Princeton  in  1916,  and  served  in  a  hospital  unit  during  the  World  War. 
He  worked  for  a  time  on  the  New  York  Sun  and  from  1926  to  1931  was  an 
editor  of  The  New  Republic.  He  combines  the  acute  reporting  illustrated 
in  these  passages  from  The  American  Jitters:  A  Year  of  the  Slump  (1932) 
with  a  wide  and  philosophic  acquaintance  with  literature,  most  distinctively 
shown  in  Axel's  Castle  (1931),  a  study  of  symbolism  in  recent  literature. 
He  was  awarded  a  Guggenheim  fellowship  in  1935. 


In  a  street  near  the  Colonial  capitol  at  Frankfort, 
there  is  a  team  of  brown  mules  standing,  and  the 
last  industrial  plant  to  be  seen  as  one  pulls  out  on 
the  train  going  east  is  the  Kentucky  Buggy  and  Harness 
Works.  The  mildly,  pleasantly  rolling  meadows  are 
washed  a  firm  light  green  over  brown  where  the  winter 
rye  has  begun  to  show  and  the  loose  cow-manure-colored 
southern  soil  is  miry  with  new-fallen  rain. 

The  rain  is  the  first,  since  last  February.  This  morning 
the  little  streams  are  running  for  the  first  time  in  nearly 
a  year  with  muddy  water  for  the  stock.  In  the  pastures 
there  are  mules  and  some  fine  horses,  galloping  or  graz- 
ing— and  there  are  red  steers,  black  and  white  spotted 
hogs,  flocks  of  fat-looking  sheep  with  cunning  little 
black-footed  lambs.  White  stiff  sycamores  stand  in  the 
meadows  with  long  delicate  limbs  and  twigs  sticking  out 
and  mottled  stems  where  the  bark  is  peeling.  Low  white 
houses  of  small  farms — a  few  old  brick  plantation  houses 

From  The  American  Jitters:  A  Year  of  the  Slump.  By  permission 
ef  the  publishers,  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  New  York. 


with  white-columned  Colonial  entrances:  sudden  sur- 
prising grandeur  and  bulk  among  the  low  hills  of  that 
sparse  and  slow-paced  country— funny  abandoned  barns 
and  houses,  crazy-looking  and  with  pinched-in  roofs, 
like  the  things  in  Fontaine  Fox's  drawings. 

The  country  becomes  browner  and  more  barren — more 
mountainous,  misdetoe  in  the  trees — gray  unpainted  cab- 
ins with  outbuildings  all  leaning  at  different  angles — 
houses  without  basements  propped  up  on  little  supports 
of  stones  above  the  dirty  and  porous  ground,  "dog-run" 
houses  with  twin  front  doors  that  lead  to  the  twin  rooms 
inside,  between  which  there  sometimes  still  survives  the 
little  hallway  for  the  hunting  dogs — the  hills  get  higher 
and  higher,  and  shaggy-sided  like  the  horses  and  the 
cattle — a  flattish  range  of  mountains:  the  Cumberland. 


It  is  court  day  in  Clayville,  Kentucky,  and  all  the  men 
have  come  in  from  the  hills.  Also,  the  Red  Cross  is  giv- 
ing out  relief  and  a  man  from  the  Department  of  Agri- 
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culture  has  come  out  to  explain  the  Federal  farm- 
loans. 

The  courthouse  is  much  the  biggest  thing  in  Clayville 
and  completely  dwarfs  the  two  streets  of  houses  which 
extend  in  front  of  it  and  behind  it.  It  is  built  of  brick 
and  has  big  white  columns  like  the  plantation  houses 
and  an  iron  fence  around  it. 

All  around  the  iron  fence  are  mules,  and  in  whichever 
direction  you  look,  mules  with  a  scattering  of  horses. 
Woolly-bellied  and  rabbit-eared,  their  tails  knotted  up  in 
blobs  behind,  some  buff,  almost  black,  or  white,  but 
mostly  a  brown  that  matches  the  mountains  and  the 
mud,  they  stand  waiting,  as  if  with  brakes  on,  their  heads 
held  against  the  fences,  absolutely  motionless  and  rnute, 
or  shelved  up  along  the  steep  slope  of  the  dark  poplar- 
bristling  hill  under  the  pale  blue  winter  sky. 

The  owners  of  the  mules,  in  their  blue  overalls  or 
yellow  coats  and  their  mountaineers'  wideawake  hats, 
wander  in  and  out  of  the  courthouse,  spewing  tobacco- 
juice  from  the  corners  of  their  mouths.  Some  stop  be- 
fore a  peddler  with  a  truck  selling  cheap  shoes,  gaudy 
neckties  and  rainbow  ribbons;  some  listen  to  a  patent- 
medicine  fakir.  Some  pause  for  stolid  laconic  negotia- 
tions with  two  thick -anklcd  and  cotton-stockinged  girls 
whose  rouge  and  powder,  moderate  as  it  is,  there  in  the 
broad  daylight  among  the  hills  amounts  to  a  provoca- 
tion. The  negotiations  seem  usually  to  fall  through  and 
the  parties  move  on  away  from  each  other.  Rangy  black- 
and-yellow  pigs  are  out  among  the  people  on  the  streets, 
rooting  in  the  mud.  colliding  with  the  passers-by  and 
from  time  to  time  breaking  into  short  sudden  gallops. 
Outside  the  jail  in  the  backyard  of  the  courthouse  the 
relatives  and  friends  of  the  inmates  are  chatting  with 
them  through  the  iron-barred  windows. 

A  little  red  brick  Chevrolet  salesroom  with  a  yellow- 
roofed  porte-cochere  and  an  announcement  of  "A  Six  in 
the  Price  Range  of  a  Four"  is  the  only  up-to-date  object 
in  sight.  There  are  a  certain  number  of  shabby  cars,  but 
they  are  far  and  away  outnumbered  by  the  mules. 

Behind  the  courthouse  they  are  trading  mules  and 
horses — the  principal  amusement  in  the  hills.  Men  in 
long  brown  or  blue  overcoats  that  hang  down  on  either 
side  of  the  saddle  parade  their  animals,  specially  cleaned 
and  curried  and  with  their  rumps  pulled  in  behind,  back 
and  forth  along  a  sort  of  mud  track.  Others  stand  by 
and  look  on  phlegmatically,  betraying  no  interest  by 
word  or  sign.  It  is  like  fishing  with  red  flannel  for  frogs. 
Suddenly  somebody  will  speak  up :  "What  d'ye  want  fer 
her?"  The  rider  stops  and  gives  a  sales  talk.  The  in- 
quirer nine  times  out  of  ten  shakes  his  head  and  falls 
back  to  the  curb.  None  the  less,  the  mules  and  horses 
change  masters  pretty  often:  some  of  them  must  travel 
in  their  lifetimes  through  pretty  much  the  whole  county. 
You  see  people  recognizing  and  hailing  old  animals  they 
have  once  owned. 


Miss  Dabney,  the  Red  Cross  worker,  is  a  woman  a 
little  over  forty.  Her  face  is  lined  and  she  is  a  little  dry, 
but  she  has  live  black  eyes  behind  her  pince-nez  and  a 
really  human  and  humorous  smile.  Miss  Dabney,  up  to 
a  certain  point  in  her  life,  had  spent  her  time  either  liv- 
ing alone  in  a  hotel  in  New  York  or  visiting  friends  and 
relations  in  San  Francisco;  Litchfield,  Connecticut;  Mor- 
ristown,  New  Jersey;  Oxford  and  Florence.  She  has  a 
tremendous  admiration  for  Gilbert  Murray,  and  it  was 
once  her  ambition  to  know  as  much  about  Italian  paint- 
ing as  Bernard  Berenson.  On  one  of  her  trips  to  Europe, 
she  fell  in  love  widi  an  Italian  doctor  on  the  boat.  In 
earlier  days,  she  had  a  great  deal  of  fun  with  intelligent 
little  nephews  and  nieces,  to  whom  her  own  intelligence 
appealed:  she  used  to  act  charades  with  them  and  teach 
them  botany. 

But  as  time  went  on,  the  nephews  and  nieces  grew  up 
and  she  got  tired  of  visiting  people.  Since  she  had 
known  the  Italian  doctor,  she  had  never  felt  quite  the 
same  about  the  galleries.  Miss  Dabney  went  in  for  social 
work  in  New  York  and  served  on  the  staffs  of  several 
foundations.  But  this  turned  out  to  be  disappointing: 
she  discovered  that  the  people  on  the  foundations  drew 
fat  salaries  for  sitting  on  committees  which  met  and  ap- 
pointed other  committees  and  ultimately  left  the  real 
work  to  underpaid  college  girls.  One  day  Miss  Dabney 
happened  to  see  a  cartoon  of  an  inflated  and  smug  mil- 
lionaire with  a  line  of  parasites  trailing  behind  him  and 
she  mentally  added  the  social  worker  along  with  the 
butler  and  the  publicity  man.  So  when  the  Mississippi 
flood  occurred,  she  enlisted  in  the  Red  Cross  and  has 
been  working  for  it  ever  since. 

Miss  Dabney,  as  a  Red  Cross  worker,  has  not  been  able 
to  get  so  dose  to  life  as  she  had  hoped,  because  she  has 
always  felt  that  she  made  poor  people  shy  and  that  they 
even  on  some  occasions  resented  her,  and  this  has  made 
her  shy  in  her  relations  with  them.  But  her  official  duties 
at  the  present  time  are  largely  confined  to  going  around 
among  the  local  chapters  and  checking  up  on  their  work, 
and  she  is  rather  good  at  this  because  she  has  authority, 
poise  and  common  sense.  The  people  in  the  local  chap- 
ters need  a  good  deal  of  keeping  after:  they  get  no  pay 
for  their  work  of  raising  money,  investigating  cases  and 
distributing  relief,  and  as  they  also  have  their  own  busi- 
nesses and  household  duties  to  attend  to,  it  is  sometimes 
hard  for  them  to  get  around  to  their  Red  Cross  work. 
Moreover,  though  one  would  never  expect  it,  they  try  to 
exploit  the  Red  Cross  to  their  own  advantage.  A  certain 
merchant  on  one  of  Miss  Dabney's  committees  was 
found  to  have  been  making  deals  with  the  applicants, 
promising  to  see  that  their  applications  were  granted  if 
they  would  ask  to  have  their  orders  made  out  on  his 
store.  And  sometimes  the  tradesmen,  bankers  and  law- 
yers and  their  families  from  whom  the  conxmittees  have 
to  be  recruited  seem  to  Miss  Dabney  so  small-minded 
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and  indifferent  that  she  gets  cynical  about  the  whole 
thing. 

As  for  the  mountain  people  themselves,  they  are  really 
like  nothing  human.  Their  standard  of  living  is  so  low 
that  $3  a  week  for  a  family  of  five,  $15  a  month  for  a  fam- 
ily of  ten,  is  supposed  to  provide  them  with  all  their  ne- 
cessities, and  they  are  so  ignorant  that  the  best  they  can 
usually  do  in  the  way  of  signing  their  names  to  applica- 
tions is  to  touch  one  finger  to  the  end  of  the  pencil.  Al- 
most alone  among  rise  people  of  the  United  States,  they 
are,  under  ordinary  conditions,  self-sustaining  and  inde- 
pendent; but  this  is  only  because  they  are  too  ignorant 
and  lazy  to  want  anything  beyond  bare  subsistence.  They 
have  never  needed  money  for  anything  but  clothes,  and 
they  don't  wear  very  many  of  them.  They  live  prover- 
bially on  meal,  meat  and  molasses,  which,  before  the 
drought  set  in,  they  raised  for  themselves.  The  meal  was 
made  out  of  corn  which  they  would  get  ground  up  at 
the  mill  at  every  crossroads,  the  molasses  was  extracted 
from  sorghum,  and  the  meat  was  always  pork.  During 
the  hog-killing  season,  Miss  Dabney  was  obliged  to  take 
part  in  fatty  pork  orgies  where  the  conversation  consisted 
chiefly  of  demands  to  "Gimme  a  rib!"  or  "Gimme  a 
hunk  off  the  jowl!"  In  other  cases,  however,  they  are 
most  unfriendly  and  will  tell  Red  Cross  workers  to  get 
out,  no  matter  how  badly  off  they  are  Sometimes  they 
insist  on  eating  the  corn  mixture  which  has  been  given 
them  for  the  cows,  even  when  apparendy  they  don't 
need  to.  And  though  it  is  true  that  one  sometimes  finds 
them  sleeping  on  corn  husks,  it  is  hard  to  be  sure  that 
they  haven't  always  done  so. 

Their  morals  turn  out  to  be  frightful:  they  take  as  a 
matter  of  course  certain  practices  which  Miss  Dabney 
knows  to  be  statutory  offenses.  And  the  tradition  of  the 
mountain  feud  still  makes  cooperation  difficult.  In  one 
of  the  wilder  counties  Miss  Dabney  found  that  she  had 
to  appoint  several  investigators,  instead  of  one,  in  order 
to  get  the  different  factions  taken  care  of.  The  original 
investigator,  when  told  to  find  out  what  help  was  needed 
in  a  hostile  community,  indignandy  replied:  "He'p  'em! 
I  wouldn't  he'p  'em— I'd  shoot  'em  down!"  And  a  har- 
rowing problem  has  recendy  been  created  by  an  attempt 
of  the  authorities  to  arrest  a  young  moonshiner.  He  had 
been  living  with  his  mother,  a  widow  with  eight  chil- 
dren; and  when  the  sheriff  had  come  to  the  door,  she 
had  opened  it  and  shot  him  dead.  The  brother  of  the 
sheriff,  who  was  with  him  had  thereupon  shot  and  killed 
her  and  the  moonshiner  and  another  of  her  sons.  The 
other  four  sons  had  been  jailed  as  witnesses,  and  two 
little  girls,  the  only  members  of  the  family  not  involved, 
had  been  left  without  family  or  home. 

A  good  many  of  them,  besides,  have  pellagra — they  get 
listless  and  their  skin  dries  up  and  they  almost  cease  to 
eat.  Pellagra  is  said  to  be  caused  by  their  diet  and  the 
Red  Gross  give  them  canned  salmon  and  tomatoes,  which 


are  supposed  to  strengthen  their  gastric  tubes.  Miss 
Dabney  has  heard  the  legend  that  the  ancestors  of  these 
people  were  Tories  who  took  to  the  hills  at  the  time  of 
the  Revolution,  as  well  as  the  legend  that  they  are  the 
descendants  of  the  indentured  whites  of  the  colonies. 
She  has  noticed  some  handsome  old  English  names  such 
as  Montague,  old  English  usages  such  as  "holp"  for 
"helped,"  and  she  has  heard  about,  though  she  has  never 
yet  encountered,  the  old  English  ballads  which  the 
mountaineers  have  been  so  charming  as  to  keep  alive  for 
folklore  students  at  Harvard.  At  the  same  time,  it  sticks 
in  her  mind  that  a  sociologist  from  one  of  the  Kentucky 
colleges  has  assured  her  that  from  the  sociological  point 
of  view  it  would  be  much  better  if  die  poor  whites  of 
the  mountains  were  all  allowed  to  die  of  the  drought. 
And  she  vacillates  between  an  uneasy  feeling  that  $3 
can't  really  be  enough  for  a  family  of  five  to  live  on  and 
a  serious  skepticism  as  to  whether  it  may  not  be  futile 
to  try  to  equip  people  like  that  with  durable  gastric 
tubes. 

At  any  rate,  she  has  been  out  in  these  hills  all  winter 
with  no  society  except,  intermittendy,  that  of  the  otiier 
Red  Cross  worker  in  the  same  region.  She  originally 
stayed  at  a  little  model  hotel  run  in  connection  with  the 
little  college  at  Booneville,  but  the  atmosphere  of  Chris- 
tian Endeavor  got  on  her  nerves.  She  wasn't  able  to 
smoke  in  public  or  to  buy  cigarettes  in  the  stores,  and 
one  Sunday  morning  the  wife  of  the  proprietor  came  up 
to  her  when  she  was  reading  die  paper  and  said  reproach- 
fully, "You're  not  spending  Sunday  the  way  God  means 
you  to!"  It  seemed  that  God  meant  her  to  teach  a  Bible 
class.  She  alternates,  however,  between  this  hotel  and 
the  only  other  possible  tavern  in  her  district,  where  she 
isn't  bothered  but  has  no  comforts. 

The  Red  Cross  headquarters  is  in  a  witness-room  up 
the  tobacco-juice-bespattered  stairs  of  the  courthouse. 
Miss  Dabney,  when  she  arrives  this  morning,  finds  a 
good  many  vexatious  questions  to  settle.  The  very  re- 
spectful and  conscientious  school  superintendent  with 
his  Kentucky  Indian  face  and  his  gold  teeth,  who  in 
this  county  has  given  Miss  Dabney  much  better  assist- 
ance than  she  is  in  the  habit  of  getting— has  them  ready 
to  put  before  her.  In  the  first  place,  another  merchant  has 
been  misbehaving:  he  has  succeeded  in  inducing  a  con- 
siderable number  of  people  to  sign  a  petition  asking  to 
have  their  orders  made  out  on  his  store.  The  trouble  is 
that  there  are  only  two  general  stores  in  Clayville  and 
that  the  man  who  got  up  the  petition  has  already  taken 
almost  all  his  trade  away  from  the  other  man.  It  seems 
that  he  wants  to  monopolize  the  trade,  in  which  case  the 
other  storekeeper  will  go  bankrupt.  He  is  on  the  point 
of  bankruptcy  already,  and  unless  the  Red  Cross  buys 
something  from  him  will  be  a  candidate  for  relief  him- 
self. Miss  Dabney  examines  the  petition.  It  is  a  very 
depressing  document.  Most  of  the  signers  can  hardly 
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write  their  names  and  a  number  of  them  have  only  made 
crosses.  She  wonders  whether  they  know  what  they  are 
doing  and  whether  they  really  want  to  ruin  the  other 
storekeeper  and  if  so,  why.  Then  there  are  the  cases  of 
people  who  live  near  the  county-line  and  who  have  suc- 
ceeded in  collecting  relief  on  both  sides.  These  people 
will  have  to  be  checked  up  on  and  assigned  to  one  county 
or  the  other,  and  their  relief  suspended  for  awhile.  Miss 
Dabney  goes  through  the  filled-out  forms.  The  super- 
intendent earnestly  explains  that  he  has  tried  to  keep 
down  the  number  of  applications  granted,  to  absolutely 
authenticated  needy  cases.  As  it  is,  out  of  the  twelve 
hundred  families  in  the  county  at  least  eight  hundred 
have  been  estimated  to  need  help.  Miss  Dabney,  as  she 
turns  over  the  forms,  reflects  that,  in  spite  of  all  the 
questions  which  the  applicants  have  to  answer  about 
themselves  and  the  pains  which  she  tries  to  have  taken 
to  check  up  on  them,  it  is  hard  to  tell  from  the  applica- 
tions whether  the  people  need  relief  or  not.  You  have  to 
take  property,  mortgages,  debts  and  the  number  of  peo- 
ple in  the  family  into  account.  Where  they  are  on  rec- 
ord as  owning  more  dian  one  cow,  the  policy  has  been  to 
disallow  their  applications  on  the  theory  that  they  ought 
to  be  able  to  sell  the  surplus  ones. 

A  new  light  is  thrown  on  this  assumption,  however, 
by  the  arrival  of  an  old  man  in  gum-boots.  This  old  man 
has  been  pestering  the  committee  all  morning  and  they 
want  to  know  if  Miss  Dabney  won't  deal  with  him. 
According  to  the  rules,  he  is  a  dubious  case,  but  he  is  so 
persistent  that  it  is  impossible  to  put  him  off.  He  says 
he  has  a  letter  from  President  Hoover.  The  superintend- 
ent presents  the  old  man  to  Miss  Dabney,  and  he  jerkily 
but  vigorously  shakes  hands  with  her.  He  is  tall,  but 
bent  forward  from  the  waist;  he  has  gray  eyes,  an  obsti- 
nate intrusive  nose,  and  a  white  beard  and  moustache, 
and  he  wears  a  long  brown  overcoat  without  any  buttons. 
Miss  Dabney  notes  that  he  is  pretty  clean  as  they  go  and 
she  is  struck  by  a  resemblance  to  Bernard  Shaw.  She 
invites  him  to  sit  down. 

'"You've  had  help  already,  haven't  you?"  she  asks.  "I 
had  two  dollars  and  a  half  three  weeks  ago,"  he  replies, 
very  positively  and  promptly.  "Flow  many  are  there  in 
your  family?"  "Four."  "Who  are  they?"  "My  wife, 
my  daughter,  my  daughter's  boy,  and  myself."  "Have 
you  any  debts?"  "No,"  says  the  old  man,  "but  two  dol- 
lars and  a  half  don't  last  very  long  for  a  family  of  four!" 
"What  are  your  initials,  Mr.  Davis?"  Miss  Dabney  be- 
gins to  look  dirough  the  applications.  "M.  F. — Millard 
Fillmore.  That's  a  president  you  may  not  know  about, 
but  they  named  me  after  him!  Millard  Fillmore — thir- 
teenth president  of  the  United  States!"  "But  you  have 
two  cows,  haven't  you?"  says  Miss  Dabney.  "Couldn't 
you  sell  one  of  them?"  "I  could  give  it  away,"  says  the 
old  man.  "I  don't  know  who  I  could  sell  it  to!"  Miss 
Dabney,  after  a  moment's  pause,  inquires  about  his  let- 


ter from  the  President.  "I  have  it  right  here,"  says  Mt . 
Davis.  "I  wrote  to  President  Hoover  when  I  couldn't 
get  no  he'p  here  two  weeks  ago."  He  produces  a  letter 
from  an  inside  pocket,  and  Miss  Dabney  takes  it  and 
reads  it.  It  turns  out  to  have  been  written  by  the  head 
of  the  Kentucky  branch  of  the  Red  Cross,  who  refers 
Mr.  Davis  to  the  headquarters  of  his  local  chapter.  "Oh, 
yes,"  says  Miss  Dabney.  She  folds  the  letter  and  hands  it 
back.  He  puts  it  away  in  his  pocket  and  continues  to  sit, 
his  gum-boots  wide  apart,  his  old  cap  held  in  both  hands 
and  his  head  thrown  back  and  his  beard  stuck  out,  as 
who  should  say,  "I've  got  a  claim  and  you  know  it!": 
he  meets  her  with  his  bright  gray  eye.  "Well,"  says  Miss 
Dabney,  "I'll  give  you  an  order,  but  I  don't  want  you  to 
tell  anybody  about  it — please  don't  mention  it  to  any- 
body." "I  won't  mention  it  to  nary  a  soul!"  the  old  man 
answers  positively  and  prompdy. 

In  the  meantime  several  other  applicants  have  gotten 
in  and  are  sitting  on  a  bench  beside  the  stove:  there  is  a 
woman  with  a  baby.  Miss  Dabney  has  the  door  locked 
and  watched  so  that  she  can  get  on  to  the  paperwork  as 
soon  as  she  has  disposed  of  them.  There  is  an  overwhelm- 
ing amount  of  paperwork  in  connection  with  the  Red 
Cross,  and  it  is  one  of  Miss  Dabney's  principal  duties  to 
see  that  it  is  kept  straight. 

When  she  is  alone  with  the  superintendent  and  his  as- 
sistant, he  puts  it  up  to  her  whether  it  would  be  a  good 
plan  to  save  postage  on  the  granted  applications,  which 
have  all  been  put  into  envelopes  and  addressed,  by  sim- 
ply handing  them  out  to  the  people,  most  of  whom  are 
right  there  at  that  moment  milling  around  the  court- 
house. Miss  Dabney  says  yes,  why  not.  "The  trouble  is," 
explains  the  superintendent,  "that  the  ones  that  don't 
get  any  relief  are  go'n'  to  make  an  awful  lot  o'  fuss.  I 
think  we  better  spend  the  six  dollars  in  postage  and  let 
'em  find  out  after  they  get  home."  Miss  Dabney  assents : 
yes,  that  would  be  wiser. 

An  emphatic  knocking  is  heard  at  the  door  and  the  girl 
assistant  is  seen  holding  it  against  somebody  and  talking 
to  him  through  the  crack.  It  seems  that  the  old  man  in 
gum-boots  has  come  back  again  and  wants  to  know  if 
his  order  is  ready.  The  girl  assistant  explains  that  they 
will  mail  it  to  him. 

When  Miss  Dabney  has  finished  with  the  paperwork 
at  about  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  she  still  has  to 
wait  for  the  accountant,  who  has  come  over  with  her 
that  morning  and  is  going  back  with  her  on  the  bus. 
He  turns  up  very  late — a  cheery,  active,  clean-spirited 
young  man — and  explains  that  he  has  been  detained  by  a 
discrepancy  of  a  little  matter  of  $700,  due  unquestionably 
not  to  dishonesty  but  to  a  simple  lack  of  aptitude  for 
figures;  and  that  he  will  have  to  come  over  again  die 
next  morning.  He  will  go  back  to  Booneville,  however, 
to-night. 

Outside,  in  front  of  the  courdiouse,  they  find  the  pat- 
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ent-medicine  fakir  on  his  motor-truck  still  holding  a  con- 
siderable crowd.  He  is  a  big  four-square  upstanding 
man  with  a  new  straight-brimmed  Stetson  hat,  a  straight 
wide  mouth  and  small  greenish  crafty  eyes.  Miss  Dabncy 
and  the  accountant  stop  and  listen. 

"Now  I  don't  have  to  make  these  lectures,"  says  the 
man,  pausing  deliberately  after  every  sentence  to  let  its 
serious  significance  sink  in.  "When  a  minister  comes  to 
your  church  to  preach  a  sermon,  he  don't  have  to  preach 
that  sermon.  And  I  don't  do  this  for  my  own  good—I 
do  it  for  your  good!— You're  deaf,  ain't  ye?"  he  de- 
mands, turning  to  a  man  in  the  crowd.  "/  say,  you're 
deaf,  ain't  ye? — I  thought  ye  were  deaf  from  the  way  ye 
held  up  your  hand  to  your  ear.  Now  just  step  up  on 
this  platform  a  minute — I  want  to  show  ye  something!" 
He  helps  the  man  up  onto  the  truck :  he  is  a  little  oldish 
hobo.  "What's  your  name?  /  say,  what's  your  name?  Can 
ye  hear  me  now?  I  say,  what's  your  name?  Now  I  want 
to  show  ye  something!  Ta\e  a  little  of  the  liquid  from 
this  bottle— Dakota  Jack's  Cherokee  Sna\e  Oil — and  rub 
it  behind  both  your  ears — rub  it  in  good,  li\e  this!  Now 
some  people  [turning  to  the  crowd]  can't  hear.  A  hus- 
band usually  can't  hear  when  his  wife  asks  him  for  ten 
dollars.  And  when  your  mother-in-law's  in  the  house, 
ye  wish  ye  couldn't  hear!  Thafs  right:  rub  it  in  good — 
just  behind  the  e&ri  I  knew  an  old  woman  who  was  so 
deaf  that  she  hadn't  heard  thunder  in  twenty  years  and 
I  gave  her  a  little  of  this  oil  and  I  had  her  rub  it  on  her 
ears  and  then  I  said  to  her,  *Nancy,  can  ye  hear  me  now!' 
— and  she  said,  'Don't  talk  so  loud — you'll  deafen  me!' 
Keep  rubbin'  and  then  leave  it  a  little  while  to  ta\e  effect! 
I  met  &  farmer  oace  and  I  ast  him,  'Is  stable  manure 
good  on  potatoes?'  'Yes,  if  ye  like  it,'  he  says,  'but  down 
m  Oklahoma  we  use  ham-gravy.' "  This  brings  a  big 
laugh  at  the  expense  of  Oklahoma.  "Now  we're  goin' 
to  see  how  it  works!"  He  turns  to  the  old  bum  and  asks 
in  his  normal  voice:  "What's  your  name?"  "Harry 
Hill,"  the  old  man  replies.  "Now  in  the  olden  times 
they'd've  said  that  that  was  witchcraft!  But  to-day  we 
know  that  it's  done  with  a  medicine.  You  can  buy  it 


yourself  for  a  dollar  a  bottle.  Dakota  Jack's  Cherokee 
Snake  Oil — it  took  me  seven  years  to  find  out  how  this 
receipt  was  made,  but  finally  the  old  Indian  who  put  it 
up  told  me  the  secret  on  his  death-bed.  It's  made  out 
of  sixteen  different  herbs,  washed  and  powdered  at  my 
mill  in  Deadwocd,  South  Dakota.  There  isn't  any  snake- 
oil  in  it — that's  jest  the  name  that  the  Indians  give  it — 
so  you  needn't  hesitate  to  take  it  internally — it's  made  of 
clean  powdered  herbs. 

"Now  I  don't  know  if  any  of  you  ever  wake  up  with  a 
pain  in  the  small  o'  your  back — right  here  in  the  small  o' 
your  back!  I  don't  know  whether  that's  ever  happened 
to  any  of  ye.  You  may  have  had  it  and  thought  nothing 
of  it — you  may  have  thought  it  wa3  jest  a  pain  and  would 
go  away.  But  that  pain  will  come  back  again  and  again 
— and  there's  nothing  that  can  kill  a  man  quicker  than 
that  pain  in  the  small  o'  the  back  if  it's  not  attended  to 
in  time.  The  right  name  o'  that  pain  [very  portentously] 
is  Hydronephrosis  of  the  Kidney." 

The  crowd  is  momentarily  scattered  by  the  onrush  of 
a  runaway  mule  ream. 

Miss  Dabney,  looking  around,  is  horrified  to  see  a 
solemn  line  of  men  filing  into  the  village  drug-store  and 
laying  down  dollars  for  Dakota  Jack's  remedy.  At  she 
moves  on  toward  the  bus,  she  reSects  that  it  is  certainly 
just  as  wise  for  the  Red  Cross  to  help  these  people  with 
supplies  rather  than  cash.  Even  so,  it  is  perfectly  possible 
that  some  of  these  men  may  be  sacrificing  their  last  dol- 
lars to  cure  the  deafness  of  parents  or  wives,  and  so  soon 
land  in  the  Red  Cross's  list. 

Miss  Dabney  has  heard  a  good  deal  said  about  the 
beneficent  influence  of  the  radio  on  the  sasouatain  people, 
but  she  has  seen  them  in  the  evenings  gathered  around 
the  village  store  to  Mateo,  to  Amos  and  Asdy,  aad  she 
can't  help  wondering  whether  the  radio  is  really  educat- 
ing them,  after  all.  She  can't  help  wondering  whether 
that  professor  of  sociology  wasn't  perhaps  right  about 
them. 

Nevertheless,  she  is  there  for  the  winter. 


oman  Farrell 
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jog's  thickening,  sir.  Shall  I  start  the  horn?" 

The  senior  officer  of  die  watch,  hanging  over  the 
course  chart  tacked   down  on  a  drafting  table, 
growls:  "How  thick  is  it?" 

"Can't  see  die  bow,  sir." 

The  cadet  officer,  young  and  trim,  stands  in  the  door- 
way of  the  brightly  lighted  charthouse.  At  another 
growl:  "Start  the  whistle,"  he  steps  back  into  die  dim 
light  of  the  passageway  to  the  bridge,  reaches  up  and 
turns  a  small  brass  knob. 

A  prolonged  blast  shatters  the  night. 

Until  that  knob  is  turned  again,  die  two  great  steam- 
whistles,  as  tall  as  men,  high  up  on  die  forward  funnel, 
will  boom  through  the  fog  once  a  minute,  according  to 
the  "Rules  for  the  Navigation  of  Steam  Vessels  at  Sea," 
and  to  the  rage  of  all  light  sleepers  aboard. 

The  senior  officer  of  the  watch  continues  his  game  of 
sorting  out  a  sheaf  of  radio  reports,  glancing  sharply 
now  and  again  from  one  of  them  to  the  chart.  Tragic  in 
import,  they  are  laconic  enough  in  form: 

From  NIDK  Ice  Patrol  44-24;  47-47.  Barometer  29.97. 
Wind  south,  force  2.  Overcast,  dense  fog.  Sighted  berg, 
2ist,  43-20;  46-34.  Sighted  two  bergs  22d,  44-06;  44-23. 

For  twenty  years,  since  the  sinking  of  the  Titanic  by 
collision  with  an  iceberg,  the  cutters  of  the  Interna- 
tional Ice  Patrol  have  kept  their  faithful  vigil  along  the 
northerly  edge  of  the  transatlantic  steamer  track.  Ameri- 
can cutters  report  bergs  immediately  to  the  Department 
of  Commerce,  which  broadcasts  a  daily  consolidated  re- 
port to  all  ships  and  station,1;.  Foreign  patrol  headquar- 
ters exchange  information  with  us  so  that  all  bergs  and 
their  probable  course  are  noted  on  the  charts  of  all 
steamers  at  sea,  within  a  few  hours  after  the  cutters 
sight  them. 

Another  and  longer  report  reads: 

Weather  Bureau,  Washington,  D.  C.  Weather  Report, 
July  1  st,  1934: 

He  de  France. 51670       22336       50021 

Berengaria 28656       33422      31226 

American  Banker 43311       56781       31226 

and  so  on  through  a  list  of  thirty-three  ships. 

From  Scribner's  Magazine,  December,  1934.  By  permission  of  the 
publishers. 


Translated  from  code,  the  numbers  give  the  latitude 
and  longitude  of  the  ship  reporting  and  the  barometer, 
temperature,  wind,  sea,  sky,  and  visibility  prevailing  at 
her  particular  little  spot  in  the  vast  reaches  of  the  ocean. 
The  Bureau  broadcasts  reports  from  twenty  to  forty 
ships  at  eleven,  Greenwich  time,  each  night.  From  these 
reports  a.  complete  weather  map  is  made  up. 

Other  reports  give  the  positions  of  vessels.  Still  others 
request  information  or  appeal  for  help.  Interspersed  are 
owners'  instructions,  directions  for  coming  into  port, 
berthing  and  so  on.  They  must  all  be  decoded,  arranged 
for  study  by  the  master  of  the  ship  and  the  results  posted 
on  the  chart  by  him.  No  other  hand  may  touch  that 
chart,  for  it  is  the  master  map  by  which  this  floating 
town  is  guided  through  all  the  lurking  dangers  of  the 
deep. 

In  this  litde  room  back  of  the  bridge,  center  the  sound- 
less messages  from  one-quarter  of  the  face  of  the  earth. 
Out  of  it  go  the  orders  to  the  hands  that  guide  and  the 
muscles  that  drive  these  57,000  tons  of  humming,  whirl- 
ing, plunging  steel.  Tonight,  she  is  ripping  through  the 
sea  at  twenty -five  knots  although  a  thick  fog  has  settled 
down.  New  York,  with  its  bright  lights  and  reckless 
nights,  lies  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  nhead.  The  ship 
must  dock  there  in  the  early  morning.  Two  clocks  point 
to  eleven.  It  seems  an  impossible  assignment.  A  few 
years  ago  it  would  have  been  entirely  so.  Proceeding  at 
less  than  half  speed  and  more  than  half  blind,  the  ship 
would  have  groped  her  way  to  port  in  twelve  hours  at 
the  best. 

The  new  navigation  has  changed  all  that.  No  more 
does  the  captain  of  a  liner  hang  on  a  heave  of  the  lead,  a 
reading  of  the  log,  a  squint  through  the  sextant.  No 
more  does  he  cock  a  weather-eye  at  the  gathering  clouds 
to  guess  what  the  night  may  bring  forth.  Why  should 
he?  Here  in  this  room,  he  has  only  to  glance  at  this  dial 
for  his  ship's  speed,  at  that  one  for  the  depth  of  water 
beneath  her  racing  keel.  Voices  of  the  sea  and  air  are 
whispering  his  exact  position  in  his  ear  and  as  for  the 
weather,  he  knows  the  full  history  of  every  breeze  of 
wind  widiin  a  thousand  roiJes. 

There  is  not  much  for  him  to  guess  any  more.  A  hun- 
dred instruments,  like  a  company  of  robots,  listen  and 
peer  and  act  for  him.  Through  them  he  becomes  infal- 
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Iible.  He  can  stay  In  this  cabin  out  of  sight  of  sea  or  sky 
and,  with  absolute  confidence  and  sure  knowledge, 
bring  his  ship  into  Ambrose  Channel  by  dawn  tomor- 
row. And  this  is  how  it  is  done: 

The  senior  officer  looks  at  the  clocks.  Eleven-five.  He 
automatically  verifies  the  time  from  a  group  of  three 
chronometers  in  a  case  along  the  wall  at  his  left.  Twice 
a  day,  for  three  and  five  minute  periods,  Greenwich 
time,  signals  flash  from  the  high-powered  radio  sta- 
tions at  Arlington,  Nauen  and  Eiffel  Tower  and  twice  a 
day  are  these  ship's  chronometers  corrected. 

The  officer  straightens,  squares  his  shoulders.  In  the 
corner  of  the  room,  a  seaman  wearing  earphones  sits 
before  a  contrivance  like  a  small,  round  table  with  an 
A-shaped  frame  standing  on  it.  This  is  the  radio  direc- 
tional compass. 

The  officer  asks:  "Have  you  raised  Fire  Island  yet?" 

The  seaman  rotates  the  A-frame  antennae  slighdy. 
The  radio  beacon  signal  of  Fire  Island  Light  grows 
stronger  in  his  ears.  He  looks  at  the  compass  dial.  "Yes, 
sir;  direction  two  nine  two." 

This  means  that  the  light  is  west-northwest  of  them. 
North,  east,  south,  and  west  have  disappeared  from  the 
new  navigation.  They  are  now  zero  (or  diree-six-o), 
nine-o,  onc-eight-o,  two-seven-o.  Alas,  for  the  romance 
of  the  sea! 

The  officer  says:  "Pick  up  what  ships  you  can  and 
report  to  me." 

"Ay,  ay,  sir.  I  have  the  U.  S.  S.  New  Orleans  at  direc- 
tion one-one-eigbt.  There  are  two  ships  at  one- 
four-three  and  three-one-one.  I  am  listening  for  their 
letters." 

A  tall  figure  in  uniform  appears  at  the  doorway  open- 
ing from  the  officer's  quarters.  The  senior  watch  officer 
salutes :  "Good  evening,  sir." 

"Good  evening,  Mr.  King."  Bronzed  and  hardy,  the 
commander  of  the  ship  and  commodore  of  the  fleet  steps 
into  the  chart-room.  No  need  to  call  him  when  danger 
begins  to  close  in.  In  fact,  the  foghorn  will  bring  all  the 
officers  off-duty  to  this  all-night  watch. 

An  even  taller  figure  stoops  through  the  doorway. 
The  three  stripes  on  his  cuff  mark  him  as  the  chief  offi- 
cer. A  junior  officer  enters,  followed  by  a  captain  in  the 
United  States  Naval  Reserve.  He  is  called  the  staff  cap- 
tain and  he  ranks  immediately  below  the  ship's  com- 
mander, whose  duties  he  must  be  qualified  to  assume 
in  an  emergency. 

The  room  is  full.  They  are  big  men.  It  is,  after  aLl, 
an  amazingly  tiny  chamber  to  contain  the  brains  of  this 
huge  sea-monster  plunging  through  the  duck  night  to 
safety  or  destruction.  It  is  barely  ten  feet  square  and 
contains,  in  addition  to  the  chart-table,  chronometer 
case,  and  radio  compass,  a  bench,  a  small  book-case,  a 
telephone,  a  loud-speaker,  and  a  row  of  strange  instru- 
ments on  the  wall.  Among  them  are  mercury  and  aner- 


oid barometers,  two  speed  indicators,  a  fathometer,  and 
a  gyro  course-indicator. 

The  speed  indicator  takes  the  place  of  the  old-time 
log.  Its  business  end  is  a  rotor,  placed  in  the  bottom  of 
the  ship  and  turned  by  water,  whose  velocity  is  that  of 
the  ship.  The  fathometer  takes  the  place  of  the  lead.  It 
records,  continuously,  the  depth  of  water  beneath  the 
ship  by  registering  the  length  of  time  it  takes  an  electric 
"howl"  to  reach  the  sea-bottom  and  re-echo  back.  The 
course-indicator  records  every  change  of  direction  of  the 
gyro-compass  and  its  duration. 

The  commodore  studies  the  chart  tacked  to  the  table- 
top  and  the  stacks  of  reports  on  it.  With  a  deft  hand  he 
lays  off  bearings,  intersections,  points.  Soon  he  has  made 
a  complete  map  of  the  neighborhood,  showing  the  posi- 
tions of  other  ships,  ice,  soundings.  He  draws  a  light  line 
prolonging  his  present  course — light,  for"  it  may  have  to 
be  erased  at  any  minute.  The  other  officers  stand,  re- 
spectfully waiting. 

"Mr.  Grove,"  he  orders  a  junior  officer,  "start  the 
fathometer.  If  we  have  less  than  fifty  fathoms,  keep  it 
going.  Plot  three-minute  soundings  and  compare  every 
hour  with  the  chart.  Report  discrepancies."  He  turns  to 
his  chief  officer. 

"Mr.  Sassoon,  will  you  kindly  take  charge  of  the  radio 
compass.  Get  all  bearings  you  can.  Let  me  know  as 
soon  as  you  can  get  a  distance  range  on  Fire  Island  Light. 
The  Bremen,  Washington,  Olympic,  and  Statendam  are 
in  this  area.  Mr.  King,  will  you  come  with  me." 

The  commodore  and  senior  watch  officer  step  briskly 
out  of  the  bright,  mahogany  warmth  of  the  chart-room, 
into  the  dim  murk  of  the  wheel-house  just  ahead  of  it. 
There  the  dark  and  silent  form  of  a  quartermaster  stands 
grasping  the  spokes  of  the  big  wheel,  eyes  fixed  on  the 
compass  before  him.  In  his  black,  glass-enclosed  cell  he 
can  see  nothing  of  sky,  sea,  fog  or  the  ship  herself — noth- 
ing except  the  lighted  compass-dial.  He  is  the  one  typi- 
cal figure  that  has  come  down  unchanged  through  the 
centuries  of  man's  navigation  of  the  waters  of  the  world 
— the  helmsman.  His  not  to  reason  why,  his  to  keep 
that  compass-needle  pointing  to  two-three-seven  until 
some  one  whose  authority  he  recognizes  tells  him  to  do 
otherwise. 

The  highest  expression  of  that  Authority  stands  be- 
side him  for  a  moment.  "Steering  easily?"  inquires  the 
commodore. 

"Yes,  sir;  she's  much  steadier." 

This  refers  to  some  trouble  with  the  steering  engine, 
repaired  during  the  present  watch,  but  the  commodore 
already  knows  about  it.  It  is  his  business  to  know  about 
a  thousand  things  on  his  complex  floating  island.  He 
seems  to  sense  most  of  them. 

Now  he  is  out  on  the  high,  dark,  open  wing  of  the 
bridge  with  his  senior  watch  officer.  The  fog  swirls  be- 
tween them  and  the  feeble,  hooded  lights  in  the  en- 
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closed  center  of  the  bridge.  The  visible  world  has  grown  high-water.    Unlike  the  quartermaster,  however,  the 

exceedingly  small — just  the  loom  of  the  forward  deck  voice  of  authority  means  nothing  to  Mike.    So  if  the 

below,  a  suspicion  of  racing  foam  far  below  that,  a  white  keen  eye  of  the  commodore  should  detect  a  ghostly  white 

burst  of  steam  up  in  the  darkness  behind  them,  where  mountain  dead  ahead  and  the  commanding  voice  of  the 

the  horn  bellows.  commodore  roar  in  Mike's  metal  ear:  "Hard  right — 

There  is  a  faint,  vaporous  light  up  above  in  the  heavens  hard,"  that  placid  robot  would  continue  to  sreer  straight 

and  another  dimmer  one  aft.   They  are  the  masthead  for  the  iceberg,  which  is  one  reason  why  the  gyroscopic 

and  range  lights.  A  ruby  splash  on  the  surface  of  the  steering  machine  is  uncoupled  and  out  of  use  on  a  thick 

fog  on  this  side  and  an  emerald  one  on  that,  tell  that  the  night  like  this. 

side-lights  are  burning.  Somewhere  aft  in  the  blackness,  The  commodore  does  not  even  favor  idle  Mike  with  a 

there  is  a  solitary  white  light  glowing  in  the  stern.  Other-  glance  as  his  inspection  march  continues.   He  stops  to 

wise,  the  ship  is  dark.  question  and  instruct  the  junior  officer  of  the  watch,  who 

Yet,  almost  within  arm's  reach  of  the  two  officers  is  a  is  in  charge  out  here  in  the  wet  and  gloom  and  says  a 

row  of  switches.   A  flick  of  the  fingers  and  the  huge  word  to  the  alert  young  cadet  officer.  He  notes  that  the 

searchlights  on  the  foremast  platform  and  another  on  two  bridge  lookoutmen,  a  quartermaster  and  an  A.  B. 

the  flying  bridge  would  stab  the  fog  with  their  million  (able  seaman),  are  at  their  posts,  peering  through  the 

candlepower.  Another  flick  and  lights  would  flood  the  clear  circles  in  the  fog-grayed  windows  in  front  of  them. 

boat-deck  with  radiance  even  on  a  night  like  this.  The  circles  are  traced  by  a  powerful,  rotating  wind- 

If  the  commander  gives  a  thought  to  the  sleeping  shield  wiper.   On  shipboard  they  call  it  a  clear  vision 

thousands  below,  his  precious  cargo,  the  mails — delivery  screen. 

guaranteed  by  a  nation — the  roaring  oil-burners  in  the  Suddenly  a  repeating  gong  explodes  right  beside  them, 

stokehold,  the  whirring  turbines  or  the  four   great  The  eyes  of  the  officers  flash  to  the  dark  corner  under  the 

screws  thrusting  all  ahead,  he  keeps  it  to  himself.  low  ceiling,  whence  the  clamor  clangs.  There,  letters  of 

A  row  of  engine-room  telegraphs,  extending  across  the  luminous  scarlet  burn  with  a  fateful  message:  "Danger 

bridge,  stands  at  attention.  The  dials  are  dripping  with  Ahead." 

the  fog.  The  junior  watch  officer  leaps  to  one  of  the  phones 

Along  the  front  apron  of  the  enclosed  central  section  in  the  wheelhouse.  These  are  clumsy  but  sturdy  cartca- 

of  the  bridge  are  several  revolution  counters.  The  turns  tures  of  land  phones  and,  when  they  ring,  they  always 

of  the  screws  per  minute,  less  the  slip  of  the  propeller,  spell  trouble.   Read  the  name-plates  on  them:  Engine 

measure  the  speed  of  the  steamer.  A  nearby  chart  gives  Room,  Steering  Engine  Room,  Crowsnest,  Forecastle 

the  turns  and  knots  corresponding  to  each  position  of  Head,  After  Wheel  House. 

the  control  handle  of  the  engine-room  telegraphs.   It  The  officer  is  listening  to  a  voice  crackling  from  the 

reads:  forecasde  head.  Two  A.B.  lookoutmen  are  out  there, 

„     ,  _.                                                          ,  swallowed  up  in  the  fog  and  chilled  to  the  marrow  but 

Dead  blow 5or.p.m.             7  knots  ....                 °                               ,.           ...  . 

c\                                     f-                       o«  straining  their  expert  eyes  to  see  something  solid  in 

Onlhalf  Speed7.;!!!!     oor!p!ra!           12 knots  the  shifting  shapes  of  the  murk.    They  do  see  it  this 

Cruising  Speed i8or.p.m.            24  knots  time. 

Full  Speed 187  r.pjn.           25  knots  "Trawler  three  points  off  the  starboard  bow.   Hard 

right  helm,"  roars  the  officer  to  the  quartermaster.  "Mr. 

Another  instrument  indicates  the  angle  of  the  helm.  Lees,  ring  for  Half  Speed,"  to  the  cadet  officer,  who 

Then  there  are  several  gyro  compass  repeaters.   They  prompdy  seizes  the  handle  of  the  nearest  engine-room 

repeat  the  reading  of  the  master  gyroscopic  compass  in  telegraph  (that  is  why  there  are  so  many  of  them)  and 

the  wheel-house.  This  instrument  always  points  to  the  throws  it  to  the  position  ordered.  The  swinging  vibra- 

true  north.   Its  working  part  is  an  electrically  rotated  tions  of  the  bridge  structure  lessen  suddenly.  The  junior 

gyroscope,  whose  property  it  is  always  to  seek  the  plane  officer  turns  to  the  commodore  for  further  orders.  The 

of  the  meridian,  however  much  the  gyro  may  be  dis-  commander  nods  his  head:  "There  are  probably  more 

placed.  of  them  around.  Proceed  with  caution.  Listen  for  their 

The  same  principle  operates  the  automatic  steering  bells  or  sirens.  If  you  hear  nothing  in  five  minutes,  re- 
machine,  whose  stout  pedestal,  two  compasses  and  pair  sume  speed." 

of  spoked  wheels  occupy  the  place  of  honor  in  the  exact  The  commander  strides  into  the  passage  leading  back 

center  of  the  bridge.  It  is  known  to  its  human  com-  to  the  chart-room.  As  he  passes  them,  his  eye  roves  over 

panions  as  "Iron  Mike."  the  ship's  draft  indicator  and  die  wacertight  door  dia- 

Like  the  flesh  and  blood  quartermaster  in  the  wheel-  gram.  One  shows  how  much  water  the  ship  draws,  for- 

house  back  of  him,  when  Mike  is  once  set  to  steer  a  cer-  ward,  aft,  and  amidships.  The  other  indicates  by  little 

tain  course,  he  will  steer  it  through  hell,  hurricane,  and  lights  the  open  or  closed  position  of  all  doors  in  the 
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watertight  bulkheads.  The  principal  doors  can  be  closed 
from  here. 

The  commodore  is  back  in  the  chart-room  again,  his 
inspection  of  the  bridge  and  the  lookout  system  com- 
pleted. 

The  staff  captain  is  engaged  in  noting  down  the 
fathometer  readings  as  the  junior  officer  calls  them  off. 
The  depth  is  read  direcdy  on  a  dial.  As  many  as  twenty 
soundings  a  minute  can  be  made.  When  plotted,  the 
readings  give  a  perfect  profile  of  die  sea's  bottom  in  that 
area.  By  locating  a  similar  series  of  soundings  printed 
on  a  U.  S.  hydrographic  chart,  an  additional  check  on 
the  ship's  position  can  be  secured. 

The  commodore  himself  seems  suddenly  to  become 
the  symbol  of  the  new  navigation.  From  the  discon- 
nected reports  of  a  dozen  men  he  is  about  to  perform  the 
miracle  of  bringing  his  mighty  ship  into  the  busiest  port 
in  the  world  at  night,  in  a  dense  fog,  at  full  speed,  with- 
out being  able  to  see  or  hear  a  single  thing  on  the  face 
of  the  deep. 

Reports  are  arriving  thick  and  fast.  The  commodore 
takes  them  as  they  come,  noting  down,  plotting,  issuing 
orders — all  through  a  rapid  fire  of  questions  to  his  subor- 
dinates. 

"What  is  Fire  Island's  bearing  now?  Can  you  get  her 
distance?  Try  for  a  cross-bearing  on  Ambrose  and  Bar- 
negat.  Check  the  position  of  all  ships  between  here  and 
Sandy  Hook." 

Lightships  and  lighthouses  along  the  Atlantic  Coast 
operate  in  groups  of  three  in  broadcasting  their  radio 
signals.  The  three  mentioned  by  the  commodore  form 
one  such  group,  perhaps  the  most  important  anywhere. 
One  is  at  Fire  Island  near  the  center  of  the  South  Shore 
of  Long  Island,  the  other  is  near  Barnegat,  New  Jersey, 
while  the  third  marks  the  outer  end  of  Ambrose  Chan- 
nel, the  main  entry  to  the  Port  of  New  York. 

They  send  out  their  radio  fog  signals  in  rotation,  each 
broadcasting  its  own  dot-and-dash  warning  for  one  min- 
ute and  keeping  silent  for  the  next  two  minutes.  The 
radio-compassman  on  the  ship  can  thus  get  the  direction 
of  all  tliree  within  three  minutes.  He  gives  the  bearings 
to  the  chief  officer,  who  relays  them  to  the  commodore. 
That  busy  person  draws  corresponding  directional  lines 
on  his  chart  from  the  three  light-stations.  Where  they 
intersect  is  his  position.  But  this  is  not  enough  for  him., 
He  wants  a  check. 

"Mr.  King,"  he  addresses  the  senior  watch  officer,  "I 
make  it  eighteen  point  nine  miles  to  Fire  Island  light- 
ship. Please  verify  that  on  the  distance  finder.  I  shall 
want  a  set  of  bearings  and  a  check  every  fifteen 
minutes." 

King  goes  into  a  kind  of  telephone  booth  outside, 
picks  up  the  two  earpieces  of  the  distance  finder,  puts 
one  to  each  car  and  listens.  He  hears  the  shrill,  stutter- 
ing squeal  of  the  Ambrose  Lightship's  signal.  Fire 


Island  will  start  in  a  few  seconds  when  Ambrose  is 
through.  At  the  first  tap  of  Fire  Island's  code,  coming 
to  him  at  the  speed  of  light,  the  officer  presses  a  button 
under  a  dial  graduated  in  sea-miles.  Just  as  the  hand  is 
about  to  point  to  nineteen,  his  ear  catches  a  louder  and 
deeper  squeal  in  the  second  earpiece.  It  is  the  lightship's 
submarine  signal,  which  was  sent  out  simultaneously 
with  the  radio  signal  but  which,  travelling  under  water 
at  a  mile  a  second,  has  just  reached  the  ship's  listening 
device.  He  presses  the  button  and  stops  the  hand  at 
eighteen  point  nine.  This  is  the  distance  to  the  lightship, 
He  reports  to  the  commodore. 

The  skipper  has  now  checked  his  position  in  two 
ways.  He  then  proceeds  to  make  a  third  check.  He  calls 
for  the  fathometer  record,  which  has  been  set  down  to 
scale  on  a  strip  of  tracing  paper.  He  takes  this  and  fits 
it  to  his  course  and  position  on  the  chart.  Yes;  the 
soundings  for  the  last  hour  check  with  the  figures  on 
the  Government  chart.  So  his  position  reckoning  is 
correct. 

He  glances  at  the  speed  indicator  on  the  wall  over 
his  table.  Twenty-four  knots.  Time  to  slow  down  soon. 

Meanwhile,  sheaves  of  messages  have  been  handed 
the  commander  from  the  ship's  radio  room.  This  is  an 
entirely  distinct  department  from  the  radio-signal  group 
in  the  chart-house,  which  is  concerned  single-mindedly 
with  navigational  safety. 

"Ship  will  berth  Pier  59."  "Will  you  enter  port  to- 
night?" "Advise  expected  time  of  arrival  Ambrose." 
Etcetera. 

Generally  the  shore-folks  let  the  commander  of  one 
of  their  incoming  ships  severely  2lone.  His  is  the  full 
responsibility  while  his  ship  is  on  the  high  seas.  No  one 
tells  him  what  to  do  nor  does  any  one  do  anything  except 
upon  his  order.  That  much  of  the  old  seamanship  re- 
mains— the  captain's  absolute  power. 

The  busy  hours  of  the  twelve-to-four  watch  slip  away. 
Relief  officers  and  men  appear  but  no  one  leaves  except 
the  quartermaster  and  seamen.  Up  in  the  cro'nest  on 
the  foremast  and  out  in  the  eye  of  die  ship,  tired  lookout- 
men  report  to  their  reliefs  and  stagger  aft  along  slippery 
decks,  rubbing  their  salt-stung  eyes.  The  fog  is  as  thick 
as  the  proverbial  pea-soup, 

A  distant  siren  moans  from  out  the  thick  night  on  one 
side  of  the  speeding  liner  and  a  deep  horn  bellows  upon 
the  odier.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that,  after  listening  to  the 
two  for  a  while,  it  is  impossible  to  be  certain  of  the  direc- 
tion of  either. 

In  the  chart-room,  though,  the  commodore  knows 
that  just  two  points  forward  of  the  ship's  beam,  distant 
seven  miles,  the  crack  Lloyd  flier  Bremen  is  paralleling 
his  course  at  twenty-eight  knots.  He  also  knows  that  the 
bleating  siren  is  on  a  motor-ship,  also  heading  for  New 
York.  Both  have  been  spotted  on  his  chart. 
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The  latest  bearings  show  the  ship  pointed  directly  for 
Ambrose  lightship,  sixteen  miles  away.  The  commo- 
dore orders  half  speed  and  a  change  of  course  of  twelve 
degrees  to  starboard  to  clear  die  lightship.  All  hands  on 
the  bridge  and  in  the  chart-reom  are  busier  than  ever  as 
the  liner  doses  in  on  the  harbor  mouth. 

Beamings  and  soundings  are  taken  incessantly.  Look- 
outs' telephones  are  jangling  and  the  chief  engineer, 
who,  in  his  depths  below,  has  not  been  heard  from  since 
the  ship  left  Europe,  now  phones  for  instructions.  Mes- 
sengers from  the  radio  room  snap  in  and  out  again.  The 
blasts  of  the  neighboring  steamers  grow  louder.  Ahead, 
somewhere,  the  diaphone  and  fog-bell  of  Ambrose 
Lightship  sound  their  code  signals.  The  radio  compass 
and  distance  finder  locate  her  well  to  port  but  a  sharper 
lookout  is  kept.  Lightships  have  been  run  down  before, 
by  the  liners  they  were  guiding  to  safety.  That  is  one 
of  the  dangers  of  the  radio  beacon. 

At  length,  she  is  well  past.  The  liner  has  slowed  down 
to  eight  knots.  Her  single  blast  per  minute  is  stopped. 
Then  from  all  three  of  her  giant  whisdes  booms  the 


1-o-o-ong,  short,  short,  1-o-o-ong  blasts  of  journey's  end — 
the  call  for  the  pilot. 

Faindy  it  is  answered  from  the  fog.  The  ship's  en- 
gines are  stopped  but  her  immense  bulk  slides  on.  The 
pilot's  call  is  repeated  and  answered,  each  time  more 
loudly.  The  liner's  screws  begin  to  churn  and  swirls  of 
foam  spin  forward  along  her  side.  She  trembles  with 
the  exertion  of  bringing  her  thousand-foot  body  to  rest. 

A  small  steamer  appears  out  of  the  fog,  fast  thinning 
in  the  pallid  light  of  morning.  A  boat  is  lowered  away 
from  her.  Its  crew  step  aboard,  last  of  all  a  stocky  figure 
in  oilskins.  The  boat  pushes  off  and  short,  choppy 
strokes  send  her  toward  the  liner. 

On  board  the  ship,  the  doors  of  one  of  the  big  side- 
ports  are  thrown  open  with  a  ceremonial  air.  A  ladder 
is  briskly  lowered  over  the  side.  An  officer  stands  in 
charge.  Two  masters-at-arms  stand  by.  Two  saloon  deck- 
men  tend  the  ropes.  The  small  boat  comes  alongside. 
The  bow-painter  coils  through  the  air  and  is  defdy 
caught  and  held.  Then,  measuring  his  time  to  a  rising 
wave,  his  guard  of  honor  ready  to  receive  him,  the  pilot 
comes  aboard. 


R. 
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Hanson  W.  Baldwin 


Hanson  W.  Baldwin  is  a  military  and  naval  correspondent  for  the  New 
York  Times.  He  writes  frequent  magazine  articles  on  military  affairs  and  in 
1938  published  The  Caissons  Roll:  A  Military  Survey  of  Europe. 

"R.  M.  S.  Titanic"  is  a  straightforward  and  telling  narrative  of  disaster 
reconstructed  from  personal  and  official  records.  With  no  word  of  interpreta- 
tion or  direct  expression  of  emotion  the  carefully  selected  details  convey  both 
feeling  and  judgment. 


(he  White  Star  liner  Titanic,  largest  ship  the 
world  had  ever  known,  sailed  from  Southamp- 
ton on  her  maiden  voyage  to  New  York  on  April 
10,  1912.  The  paint  on  her  strakes  was  fair  and  bright; 
she  was  fresh  from  Harland  and  Wolff's  Belfast  yards, 
strong  in  the  strength  of  her  forty-six  thousand  tons  of 
steel,  bent,  hammered,  shaped  and  riveted  through 
the  three  years  of  her  slow  birth. 

There  was  little  fuss  and  fanfare  at  her  sailing;  her 
sister-ship,  the  Olympic — slightly  smaller  than  the 
Titanic—had  been  in  service  for  some  months  and  to 
her  had  gone  the  thunder  of  the  cheers. 


From  Harper's  Magazine,  January,   1934. 
author. 


By  permission   of  the 


But  the  Titanic  needed  no  whistling  steamers  or 
shouting  crowds  to  call  attention  to  her  superlative  qual- 
ities. Her  bulk  dwarfed  the  ships  near  her  as  long- 
shoremen singled  up  her  mooring  lines  and  cast  off  the 
turns  of  heavy  rope  from  the  dock  bollards.  She  was 
not  only  the  largest  ship  afloat,  but  was  believed  to  be 
the  safest.  Carlisle,  her  builder,  had  given  her  double 
bottoms  and  had  divided  her  hull  into  sixteen  water- 
tight compartments,  which  made  her,  men  thought,  un- 
sinkable.  She  had  been  built  to  be  and  had  been  de- 
scribed as  a  gigantic  lifeboat.  Her  designers'  dreams  of 
a  triple-screw  giant,  a  luxurious,  floating  hotel,  which 
could  speed  to  New  York  at  twenty-three  knots, 
had  been  carefully  translated  from  blue   prints  and 
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mold   loft  lines   at  the    Belfast  yards   into    a  living 
reality. 

The  Titanic's  sailing  from  Southampton,  though 
quiet,  was  not  wholly  uneventful.  As  the  liner  moved 
slowly  toward  the  end  of  her  dock  diat  April  day,  the 
surge  of  her  passing  sucked  away  from  the  quay  the 
steamer  New  Yor\,  moored  just  to  seaward  of  the 
Titanic's  berth.  There  were  sharp  cracks  as  the  manila 
mooring  lines  of  the  New  Yor\  parted  under  the  strain. 
The  frayed  ropes  writhed  and  whistled  through  the  air 
and  snapped  down  among  the  waving  crowd  on  the 
pier;  the  New  Yor\  swung  toward  the  Titanic's  bow, 
was  checked  and  dragged  back  to  the  dock  barely  in 
time  to  avert  a  collision.  Seamen  muttered,  thought  it 
an  ominous  start. 

Past  Spithead  and  the  Isle  of  Wight  the  Titanic 
steamed.  She  called  at  Cherbourg  at  dusk  and  then  laid 
her  course  for  Queenstown.  At  1 30  p.m.  on  Thursday, 
April  11,  she  stood  out  of  Queenstown  harbor,  scream- 
ing gulls  soaring  in  her  wake,  with  2,201  persons — men, 
women,  and  children — aboard. 

Occupying  the  Empire  bedrooms  and  Georgian  suites 
of  the  first-class  accommodations  were  many  well- 
known  men  and  women — Colonel  John  Jacob  Astor 
and  his  young  bride;  Major  Archibald  Butt,  military 
aide  to  President  Taft,  and  his  friend,  Frank  D.  Millet, 
the  painter;  John  B.  Thayer,  vice-president  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad,  and  Charles  M.  Hays,  president  of 
the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  of  Canada;  W.  T.  Stead,  the 
English  journalist;  Jacques  Futrelle,  French  novelist; 
H.  B.  Harris,  theatrical  manager,  and  Mrs.  Harris;  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Isidor  Straus;  and  J.  Bruce  Ismay,  chairman 
and  managing  director  of  die  White  Star  line. 

Down  in  the  plain  wooden  cabins  of  the  steerage  class 
were  706  immigrants  to  the  land  of  promise,  and  trimly 
stowed  in  die  great  holds  was  a  cargo  valued  at  $420,000: 
oak  beams,  sponges,  wine,  calabashes,  and  an  odd  mis- 
cellany of  the  common  and  the  rare. 

The  Titanic  took  her  departure  on  Fastnet  Light  and, 
heading  into  the  night,  laid  her  course  for  New  York. 
She  was  due  at  Quarantine  the  following  Wednesday 
morning. 

Sunday  dawned  fair  and  clear.  The  Titanic  steamed 
smoothly  toward  the  west,  faint  streamers  of  brownish 
smoke  trailing  from  her  funnels.  The  purser  held  serv- 
ices in  the  saloon  in  the  morning;  on  the  steerage  deck 
aft  the  immigrants  were  playing  games  and  a  Scotsman 
was  puffing  "The  Campbells  Are  Coming"  on  his  bag- 
pipes in  the  midst  of  the  uproar. 

At  9  a.m.  a  message  from  the  steamer  Caronia  sput- 
tered into  the  wireless  shack: 

Captain      Titanic— Westbound     steamers     report     bergs 


growlers  and  field  ice  in  42  degrees  N.  to  51  degrees  W.  12th 
April. 

Compliments — 

Barr. 

It  was  cold  in  the  afternoon;  the  sun  was  brilliant,  but 
the  Titanic,  her  screws  turning  over  at  75  revolutions 
per  minute,  was  approaching  the  Banks. 

In  the  Marconi  cabin  Second  Operator  Harold  Bride, 
ear-phones  clamped  on  his  head,  was  figuring  accounts; 
he  did  not  stop  to  answer  when  he  heard  MWL,  Con- 
tinental Morse  for  the  nearby  Ley  land  liner,  Califor- 
nian,  calling  the  Titanic.  The  Calijornian  had  some 
message  about  three  icebergs;  he  didn't  bother  then  to 
take  it  down.  About  1 :42  p.m.  the  rasping  spark  of  those 
days  spoke  again  across  the  water.  It  was  the  Baltic, 
calling  the  Titanic,  warning  her  of  ice  on  the  steamer 
track.  Bride  took  the  message  down  and  sent  it  up  to 
the  bridge.  The  officer-of-the-deck  glanced  at  it;  sent  it 
to  the  bearded  master  of  the  Titanic,  Captain  E.  C. 
Smith,  a  veteran  of  the  White  Star  service.  It  was  lunch 
time  then;  the  Captain,  walking  along  the  promenade 
deck,  saw  Mr.  Ismay,  stopped,  and  handed  him  the 
message  without  comment.  Ismay  read  it,  stuffed  it  in 
his  pocket,  told  two  ladies  about  the  icebergs,  and  re- 
sumed his  walk.  Later,  about  7:15  p.m.,  the  Captain 
requested  the  return  of  the  message  in  order  to  post  it 
in  die  chart  room  for  the  information  of  officers. 

Dinner  that  night  in  the  Jacobean  dining  room  was 
gay.  It  was  bitter  on  deck,  but  the  night  was  calm  and 
fine;  the  sky  was  moonless  but  studded  with  stars 
twinkling  coldly  in  the  clear  air. 

After  dinner  some  of  the  second-class  passengers  gath- 
ered in  the  saloon,  where  the  Reverend  Mr.  Carter  con- 
ducted a  "hymn  sing-song."  It  was  almost  ten  o'clock 
and  the  stewards  were  waiting  with  biscuits  and  coffee 
as  the  group  sang: 

"O,  hear  us  when  we  cry  to  Thee 
For  those  in  peril  on  the  sea." 

On  the  bridge  Second  Officer  Lightoller — short, 
stocky,  efficient — was  relieved  at  ten  o'clock  by  First 
Officer  Murdoch.  Lightoller  had  talked  with  other  offi- 
cers about  the  proximity  of  ice;  at  least  five  wireless  ice 
warnings  had  reached  the  ship;  lookouts  had  been  cau- 
tioned to  be  alert;  captains  and  officers  expected  to  reach 
the  field  at  any  time  after  9:30  p.m.  At  22  knots,  its 
speed  unslackened,  the  Titanic  plowed  on  through  the 
night. 

Lightoller  left  the  darkened  bridge  to  his  relief  and 
turned  in.  Captain  Smith  went  to  his  cabin.  The  steer- 
age was  long  since  quiet;  in  the  first  and  second  cabins 
lights  were  going  out;  voices  were  growing  still,  people 
were  asleep.  Murdoch  paced  back  and  forth  on  the 
bridge,  peering  out  over  the  dark  water,  glancing  now 
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and  then  at  the  compass  in  front  of  Quartermaster 
Hichens  at  the  wheel. 

In  the  crow's  nest,  Lookout  Frederick  Fleet  and  his 
partner,  Leigh,  gazed  down  at  the  water,  still  and  un- 
ruffled in  the  dim,  starlit  darkness.  Behind  and  below 
them  the  ship,  a  white  shadow  with  here  and  there  a 
last  winking  light;  ahead  of  them  a  dark  and  silent  and 
cold  ocean. 

There  was  a  sudden  clang.  "Dong-dong.  Dong-dong. 
Dong-dong.  Dong!"  The  metal  clapper  of  the  great 
ship's  bell  struck  out  11:30.  Mindful  of  the  warnings, 
Fleet  strained  his  eyes,  searching  the  darkness  for  the 
dreaded  ice.  But  there  were  only  the  stars  and  the  sea. 

In  the  wireless  room,  where  Phillips,  first  operator, 
had  relieved  Bride,  the  buzz  of  the  Californian's  set 
again  crackled  into  the  ear-phones: 

Calijornian:  "Say,  old  man,  we  arc  stuck  here,  sur- 
rounded by  ice." 

Titanic:  "Shut  up,  shut  up;  keep  out.  I  am  talking  to 
Cape  Race;  you  are  jamming  my  signals." 

Then,  a  few  minutes  later — about  11:40  .  .  ■ 

11 

Out  of  the  dark  she  came,  a  vast,  dim,  white,  mon- 
strous shape,  directly  in  the  Titanic's  path.  For  a  mo- 
ment Fleet  doubted  his  eyes.  But  she  was  a  deadly 
reality,  this  ghasdy  thing.  Frantically,  Fleet  struck  three 
bells — something  dead  ahead.  He  snatched  the  tele- 
phone and  called  the  bridge: 

"Iceberg!   Right  ahead!" 

The  First  Officer  heard  but  did  not  stop  to  acknowl- 
edge the  message. 

"Hard-a-starboard ! " 

Hichens  strained  at  the  wheel ;  the  bow  swung  slowly 
to  port.  The  monster  was  almost  upon  them  now. 

Murdoch  leaped  to  the  engine-room  telegraph.  Bells 
clanged.  Far  below  in  the  engine-room  those  bells 
struck  the  first  warning.  Danger!  The  indicators  on 
the  dial  faces  swung  round  to  "Stop!"  Then  "Full  speed 
astern!"  Frantically  the  engineers  turned  great  valve 
wheels;  answered  the  bridge  bells.  .  .  . 

There  was  a  slight  shock,  a  brief  scraping,  a  small  list 
to  port.  Shell  ice — slabs  and  chunks  of  it — fell  on  the 
foredeck.  Slowly  the  Titanic  stopped. 

Captain  Smith  hurried  out  of  his  cabin 

"What  has  the  ship  struck?" 

Murdoch  answered,  "An  iceberg,  sir.    I  hard-a-star- 

»    boarded  and  reversed  the  engines,  and  I  was  going  to 
hard-a-port  around  it,  but  she  was  too  close.  I  could  not 
do  any  more.  I  have  closed  the  water-tight  doors." 
Fourth  Officer  Boxhall,  other  officers,  the  carpenter, 


came  to  the  bridge.  The  Captain  sent  Boxhali  and  the 
carpenter  below  to  ascertain  the  damage. 

A  few  lights  switched  on  in  the  first  and  second 
cabins;  sleepy  passengers  peered  through  porthole  glass; 
some  casually  asked  the  stewards: 

"Why  have  we  stopped?" 

"I  don't  know,  sir,  but  I  don't  suppose  it  is  anything 
much." 

In  the  smoking  room  a  quorum  of  gamblers  and  their 
prey  were  still  sitting  round  a  poker  table;  the  usual 
crowd  of  kibitzers  looked  on.  They  had  felt  the  slight 
jar  of  the  collision  and  had  seen  an  eighty -foot  ice 
mountain  glide  by  the  smoking  room  windows,  but  the 
night  was  calm  and  clear,  the  Titanic  was  "unsinkable"; 
they  hadn't  bothered  to  go  on  deck. 

But  far  below,  in  the  warren  of  passages  on  the  star- 
board side  forward,  in  die  forward  holds  and  boiler 
rooms,  men  could  see  that  the  Titanic's  hurt  was  mortal. 
In  No.  6  boiler  room,  where  the  red  glow  from  the 
furnaces  lighted  up  die  naked,  sweaty  chests  of  coal- 
blackened  firemen,  water  was  pouring  through  a  great 
gash  about  two  feet  above  the  floor  plates.  This  was  no 
slow  leak;  the  ship  was  open  to  the  sea;  in  ten  minutes 
there  were  eight  feet  ot  water  in  No.  6.  Long  before 
then  the  stokers  had  raked  the  flaming  fires  out  of  the 
furnaces  and  had  scrambled  through  the  water-tight 
doors  into  No.  5  or  had  climbed  up  the  long  steel  ladders 
to  safety.  When  Boxhall  looked  at  the  mailroom  in  No. 
3  hold,  twenty-four  feet  above  the  keel,  the  mailbags  were 
already  floating  about  in  the  slushing  water.  In  No.  5 
boiler  room  a  stream  of  water  spurted  into  an  empty 
bunker.  All  six  compartments  forward  of  No.  4  were 
open  to  the  sea;  in  ten  seconds  the  iceberg's  jagged  claw 
had  ripped  a  three-hundred-foot  slash  in  the  bottom  of 
the  great  Titanic. 

Reports  came  to  the  bridge;  Ismay  in  dressing  gown 
ran  out  on  deck  in  the  cold,  still,  starlit  night,  climbed 
up  the  bridge  ladder. 

"What  has  happened?" 

Captain  Smith:  "We  have  struck  ice." 

"Do  you  think  she  is  seriously  damaged?" 

Captain  Smith:  "I'm  afraid  she  is." 

Ismay  went  below  and  passed  Chief  Engineer  Wil- 
liam Bell  fresh  from  an  inspection  of  the  damaged  com- 
partments. Bell  corroborated  the  Captain's  statement; 
hurried  back  down  the  glistening  steel  ladders  to  his 
duty.  Man  after  man  followed  him — Thomas  Andrews, 
one  of  the  ship's  designers,  Archie  Frost,  the  builder's 
chief  engineer,  and  his  twenty  assistants — men  who  had 
no  posts  of  duty  in  the  engine-room  but  whose  tradi- 
tions called  them  there. 

On  deck,  in  corridor  and  stateroom,  life  flowed  again. 
Men,  women  and  children  awoke  and  quesdoned; 
orders  were  given  to  uncover  the  lifeboats;  water  rose 
into     the     firemen's     quarters;     half-dressed     stokers 
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streamed  up  on  deck.  But  the  passengers — most  of  them 
— did  not  know  that  the  Titanic  was  sinking.  The 
shock  of  the  collision  had  been  so  slight  that  some  were 
not  awakened  by  it;  the  Titanic  was  so  huge  that  she 
must  be  unsinkable;  the  night  was  too  calm,  too  beauti- 
ful, to  think  of  death  at  sea. 

Captain  Smith  half  ran  to  the  door  of  the  radio  shack. 
Bride,  partly  dressed,  eyes  dulled  with  sleep,  was  stand- 
ing behind  Phillips,  waiting. 

"Send  the  call  for  assistance." 

The  blue  spark  danced:  "CQD— CQD— CQD— 
CQ— " 

Miles  away  Marconi  men  heard.  Cape  Race  heard  it, 
and  the  steamships  La  Provence  and  Mt.  Temple. 

The  sea  was  surging  into  the  Thank's  hold.  At  12:20 
the  water  burst  into  die  seamen's  quarters  through  a 
collapsed  fore  and  aft  wooden  bulkhead.  Pumps 
strained  in  the  engine-rooms — men  and  machinery 
making  a  futile  fight  against  the  sea.  Steadily  the  water 
rose. 

The  boats  were  swung  out — slowly;  for  the  deck- 
hands were  late  in  reaching  their  stations,  there  had 
been  no  boat  drill,  and  many  of  the  crew  did  not  know 
to  what  boats  they  were  assigned.  Orders  were  shouted ; 
the  safety  valves  had  lifted,  and  steam  was  blowing  off 
in  a  great  rushing  roar.  In  the  chart  house  Fourth  Offi- 
cer Boxhall  bent  above  a  chart,  working  rapidly  with 
pencil  and  dividers. 

12:25  a.m.  Boxhall's  position  is  sent  out  to  a  fleet  of 
vessels:  "Come  at  once;  we  have  struck  a  berg." 

To  the  Cunarder  Carpathia  (Arthur  Henry  Rostron, 
Master,  New  York  to  Liverpool,  fifty-eight  miles 
away):  "It's  a  CQD,  old  man.  Position  41-46  N.; 
50-14  W." 

The  blue  spark  dancing:  "Sinking;  cannot  hear  for 
noise  of  steam." 

12:30  a.m.  The  word  is  passed:  "Women  and  chil- 
dren in  die  boats."  Stewards  finish  waking  their  pas- 
sengers below;  life-preservers  are  tied  on;  some  men 
smile  at  the  precaution.  "The  Titanic  is  unsinkable." 
The  Mt.  Temple  starts  for  the  Titanic;  the  Carpathia, 
with  a  double-watch  in  her  stokeholds,  radios,  "Com- 
ing hard."  The  CQD  changes  the  course  of  many  ships 
— but  not  of  one;  die  operator  of  the  Calif ornian, 
nearby,  has  just  put  down  his  ear-phones  and  turned 
in. 

The  CQD  flashes  over  land  and  sea  from  Cape  Race 
to  New  York;  newspaper  city  rooms  leap  to  life  and 
presses  whir. 

On  the  Titanic,  water  creeps  over  the  bulkhead 
between  Nos.  5  and  6  firerooms.  She  is  goincr  down  by 
die  head;  the  engineers — fighting  a  losing  batde — are 
forced  back  foot  by  foot  by  the  rising  water.  Down  the 
promenade  deck,  Happy  Jock  Hume,  the  bandsman, 
runs  with  his  instrument. 


12:45  AJVI'  Murdoch,  in  charge  on  the  starboard  side, 
eyes  tragic,  but  calm  and  cool,  orders  boat  No.  7  low- 
ered. The  women  hang  back;  they  want  no  boat-ride 
on  an  ice-strewn  sea;  the  Titanic  is  unsinkable.  The 
men  encourage  them,  explain  that  this  is  just  a  precau- 
tionary measure:  "We'll  see  you  again  at  breakfast." 
There  is  litde  confusion;  passengers  stream  slowly  to 
die  boat  deck.  In  the  steerage  the  immigrants  chatter 
excitedly. 

A  sudden  sharp  hiss — a  streaked  flare  against  the 
night;  Boxhall  sends  a  rocket  toward  the  sky.  It  ex- 
plodes, and  a  parachute  of  white  stars  lights  up  the  icy 
sea.  "God!  Rockets!"  The  band  plays  ragtime. 

No.  8  is  lowered,  and  No.  5.  Ismay,  still  in  dressing 
gown,  calls  for  women  and  children,  handles  lines, 
stumbles  in  the  way  of  an  officer,  is  told  to  "get  the 
hell  out  of  here."  Third  Officer  Pitman  takes  charge 
of  No.  5;  as  he  swings  into  the  boat  Murdoch  grasps 
his  hand.  "Good-by  and  good  luck,  old  man." 

No.  6  goes  over  the  side.  There  are  only  twenty-eight 
people  in  a  lifeboat  with  a  capacity  of  sixty-five. 

A  light  stabs  from  the  bridge;  Boxhall  is  calling  in 
Morse  flashes,  again  and  again,  to  a  strange  ship  stopped 
in  the  ice  jam  five  to  ten  miles  away.  Another  rocket 
drops  its  shower  of  sparks  above  the  ice-strewn  sea  and 
the  dying  ship. 

1:00  a.m.  Slowly  the  water  creeps  higher;  the  fore 
ports  of  the  Titanic  are  dipping  into  the  sea.  Rope 
squeaks  dirough  blocks;  lifeboats  drop  jerkily  seaward. 
Through  the  shouting  on  the  decks  comes  the  sound  of 
the  band  playing  ragtime. 

The  "Millionaires'  Special"  leaves  the  ship — boat 
No.  1,  with  a  capacity  of  forty  people,  carries  only  Sir 
Cosmo  and  Lady  Duff  Gordon  and  ten  others.  Aft,  the 
frightened  immigrants  mill  and  jostle  and  rush  for  a 
boat.  An  officer's  fist  flies  out;  three  shots  are  fired  in 
the  air,  and  the  panic  is  quelled.  .  .  .  Four  Chinese 
sneak  unseen  into  a  boat  and  hide  in  its  bottom. 

1:20  a.m.  Water  is  coming  into  No.  4  boiler  room. 
Stokers  slice  and  shovel  as  water  laps  about  their  ankles 
— steam  for  the  dynamos,  steam  for  the  dancing  spark! 
As  die  water  rises,  great  ash  hoes  rake  the  flaming  coals 
from  the  furnaces.  Safety  valves  pop;  the  stokers  re- 
treat aft,  and  the  water-tight  doors  clang  shut  behind 
them. 

The  rockets  fling  their  splendor  toward  the  stars.  The 
boats  are  more  heavily  loaded  now,  for  the  passengers 
know  the  Titanic  is  sinking.  Women  cling  and  sob. 
The  great  screws  aft  are  rising  clear  of  the  sea.  Half- 
filled  boats  are  ordered  to  come  alongside  the  cargo 
ports  and  take  on  more  passengers,  but  the  ports  are 
never  opened — and  the  boats  are  never  filled.  Others 
pull  for  the  steamer's  light  miles  away  but  never  reach 
it;  the  lights  disappear,  the  unknown  ship  steams  off. 

The  water  rises  and  the  band  plays  ragtime. 
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1:30  a.m.  .Lightoller  is  getting  the  port  boats  off; 
Murdoch  the  starboard.  As  one  boat  is  lowered  into  the 
sea  a  boat  officer  fires  his  gun  along  the  ship's  side  to 
stop  a  rush  from  the  lower  decks.  A  woman  tries  to 
take  her  Great  Dane  into  a  boat  with  her;  she  is  refused 
and  steps  out  of  die  boat  to  die  with  her  dog.  Millet's 
"little  smile  which  played  on  his  lips  all  through 
the  voyage"  plays  no  more;  his  lips  are  grim,  but 
he  waves  good-by  and  brings  wraps  for  die  wo- 
men. 

Benjamin  Guggenheim,  in  evening  clothes,  smiles 
and  says,  "We've  dressed  up  in  our  best  and  are  pre- 
pared to  go  down  like  gendemen." 

1 :40  a jm.  Boat  14  is  clear,  and  then  13,  i65  15  and  C. 
The  lights  still  shine,  but  the  Baltic  hears  the  blue 
spark  say,  "Engine-room  getting  flooded." 

The  Olympic  signals.  "Am  lighting  up  all  possible 
boilers  as  fast  as  can." 

Major  Butt  helps  women  into  the  last  boats  and 
waves  good-by  to  them.  Mrs.  Straus  puts  her  foot  on 
the  gunwale  of  a  lifeboat,  then  she  draws  back  and 
goes  to  her  husband:  "We  have  been  together  many 
years;  where  you  go  I  will  go."  Colonel  John  Jacob 
Astor  puts  his  young  wife  in  a  lifeboat,  steps  back,  taps 
cigarette  on  fingernail:  "Good-by,  dearie;  111  jjoin  you 
later," 

1:45  a.m.  The  foredeck  is  under  water,  the  fo'c'sle 
head  almost  awash;  the  great  stern  is  lifted  high  toward 
the  bright  stars;  and  still  the  band  plays.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Harris  approach  a  lifeboat  arm  in  arm. 

Officer :  "Ladies  first,  please." 

Harris  bows,  smiles,  steps  back:  "Of  course,  certainly; 
ladies  first."  ♦ 

Boxhall  fires  the  last  rocket,  then  leaves  in  charge  of 
boat  No.  2, 

2:00  a.m.  She  is  dying  now;  her  bow  goes  deeper, 
her  stern  higher.  But  there  must  be  steam.  Below  in 
the  stokeholds  the  sweaty  firemen  keep  steam  up  for 
the  flaring  lights  and  the  dancing  spark.  The  glowing 
coals  slide  and  tumble  over  the  slanted  grate  bars;  the 
sea  pounds  behind  that  yielding  bulkhead.  But  the 
spark  dances  on. 

The  Asian  hears  Phillips  try  die  new  signal — SOS. 

Boat  No.  4  has  left  now;  boat  D  leaves  ten  minutes 
later.  Jacques  Futreile  clasps  his  wife:  "For  God's  sake, 
go!  It's  your  last  chance;  go!"  Madame  Futreile  is  half- 
forced  into  the  boat.  It  clears  the  side. 

There  are  about  660  people  in  the  boats,  and  1,500  still 
on  the  sinking  Titanic. 

On  top  of  the  officers'  quarters  men  work  frantically 
to  get  the  two  collapsibles  stowed  there  over  the  side. 
Water  is  over  the  forward  part  of  A  deck  now;  it  surges 
up  the  companionways  toward  the  boat  deck.  In  the 
radio  shack,  Bride  has  slipped  a  coat  and  lifejacket 
about  Phillips  as  the  first  operator  sits  hunched  over  his 


key,  sending — still  sending — "41-46  N.;  50-14  W.  CQD 
— CQD— SOS— SOS— " 

The  captain's  tired  white  face  appears  at  the  radio- 
room  door:  "Men,  you  have  done  your  full  duty.  You 
can  do  no  more.  Now,  it's  every  man  for  himself."  The 
captain  disappears — back  to  his  sinking  bridge,  where 
Painter,  his  personal  steward,  stands  quietly  waiting 
for  orders.  The  spark  dances  on.  Bride  turns  his  back 
and  goes  into  the  inner  cabin.  As  he  does  so,  a  stoker, 
grimed  with  coal,  mad  with  fear,  steals  into  the  shack 
and  reaches  for  the  lifejacket  on  Phillips'  back.  Bride 
wheels  about  and  brains  him  with  a  wrench. 

2:10  a.m.  Below  decks  the  steam  is  still  holding, 
though  the  pressure  is  falling — rapidly.  In  the  gym- 
nasium on  the  boat  deck  the  athletic  instructor  watches 
quiedy  as  two  gendemen  ride  the  bicycles  and  another 
swings  casually  at  the  punching  bag.  Mail  clerks  stag- 
ger up  the  boat-deck  stairways,  dragging  soaked  mail 
sacks.  The  spark  sdll  dances.  The  band  still  plays — 
but  not  ragtime: 

"Nearer  my  God  to  Thee, 
Nearer  to  Thee  .  .  ." 

A  few  men  take  up  die  refrain;  others  kneel  on  the 
slanting  decks  to  pray.  Many  run  and  scramble  aft, 
where  hundreds  are  clinging  above  the  silent  screws  on 
the  great  uptilted  stern.  The  spark  sdll  dances  and 
the  lights  sdll  flare;  the  engineers  are  on  the  job.  The 
hymn  comes  to  its  close.  Bandmaster  Hardey,  York- 
shireman  violinist,  taps  his  bow  against  a  bulkhead, 
calls  for  "Autumn"  as  the  water  curls  about  his  feet, 
and  the  eight  musicians  brace  themelves  against  the 
ship's  slant.  People  are  leaping  from  the  decks  into  the 
nearby  water — the  icy  water.  A  woman  cries,  "Oh,  save 
me,  save  me!"  A  man  answers,  "Good  lady,  save  your- 
self. Only  God  can  save  you  now."  The  band  plays 
"Autumn": 

"God  of  Mercy  and  Compassion! 
Look  with  pity  on  my  pain  .  .  ." 

The  water  creeps  over  the  bridge  where  the  Titanic' s 
master  stands;  heavily  he  steps  out  to  meet  it. 

2:17  a.m.  "CQ — "  The  Virginian  hears  a  ragged, 
blurred  CQ,  then  an  abrupt  stop.  The  blue  spark  dances 
no  more.  The  lights  flicker  out:  the  engineers  have  lost 
their  battle. 

2:18  a.m.  Men  run  about  blackened  decks;  leap  into 
the  night;  are  swept  into  the  sea  by  the  curling  wave 
which  licks  up  the  Thank's  length.  lightoller  does  not 
leave  the  ship;  the  ship  leaves  him;  there  are  hundreds 
like  him,  but  only  a  few  who  live  to  tell  of  it.  The 
funnels  still  swim  above  the  water,  but  the  ship  is 
climbing  to  the  perpendicular;  the  bridge  is  under  and 
most  of  the  foremast;  the  great  stern  rises  like  a  squat 
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leviathan.    Men  swim  away  from  the  sinking  ship; 
others  drop  from  the  stern. 

The  band  plays  in  the  darkness,  the  water  lapping 
upwards : 

"Hold  me  up  in  mighty  waters, 
Keep  my  eyes  on  things  above, 
Righteousness,  divine  atonement, 
Peace  and  everlas  .  .  ." 

The  forward  funnel  snaps  and  crashes  into  the  sea; 
its  steel  tons  hammer  out  of  existence  swimmers 
struggling  in  the  freezing  water.  Streams  of  sparks,  of 
smoke  and  steam,  burst  from  the  after  funnels.  The 
ship  upends  to  50 — to  60  degrees. 

Down  in  the  black  abyss  of  the  stokeholds,  of  the 
engine-rooms,  where  the  dynamos  have  whirred  at  long 
last  to  a  stop,  the  stokers  and  the  engineers  are  reeling 
against  hot  metal,  the  rising  water  clutching  at  their 
knees.  The  boilers,  the  engine  cylinders,  rip  from  their 
bed  plates;  crash  through  bulkheads;  rumble — steel 
against  steel. 

The  Titanic  stands  on  end,  poised  briefly  for  the 
plunge.  Slowly  she  slides  to  her  grave — slowly  at  first, 
and  then  more  quickly — quickly — quickly. 

2:20  a.m.  The  greatest  ship  in  the  world  has  sunk. 
From  the  calm,  dark  waters,  where  the  floating  life- 
boats move,  there  goes  up,  in  the  white  wake  of  her 
passing,  "one  long  continuous  moan." 

in 

The  boats  that  the  Titanic  had  launched  pulled 
safely  away  from  the  slight  suction  of  the  sinking  ship, 
pulled  away  from  the  screams  that  came  from  the  lips 
of  the  freezing  men  and  women  in  die  water.  The 
boats  were  poorly  manned  and  badly  equipped,  and 
they  had  been  unevenly  loaded.  Some  carried  so  few 
seamen  that  women  bent  to  the  oars.  Mrs.  Astor  tugged 
at  an  oar  handle;  the  Countess  of  Rothes  took  a  tiller. 
Shivering  stokers  in  sweaty,  coal-blackened  singlets  and 
light  trousers  steered  in  some  boats;  stewards  in  white 
coats  rowed  in  others.  Ismay  was  in  the  last  boat  that 
left  the  ship  from  the  starboard  side;  with  Mr.  Carter 
of  Philadelphia  and  two  seamen  he  tugged  at  the  oars. 
In  one  of  the  lifeboats  an  Italian  with  a  broken  wrist — 
disguised  in  a  woman's  shawl  and  hat — huddled  on  the 
floor  boards,  ashamed  now  that  fear  had  left  him.  In 
another  rode  the  only  baggage  saved  from  the  Titanic — 
the  carry-all  of  Samuel  L.  Goldenberg,  one  of  the  rescued 
passengers. 

There  were  only  a  few  boats  that  were  heavily 
loaded;  most  of  those  that  were  half  empty  made  but 
perfunctory  efforts  to  pick  up  the  moaning  swimmers, 
their  officers  and  crew  fearing  they  would  endanger  the 
living  if  they  pulled  back  into  the  midst  of  the  dying. 


Some  boats  beat  off  the  freezing  victims;  fear-crazed 
men  and  women  struck  with  oars  at  the  heads  of 
swimmers.  One  woman  drove  her  fist  into  the  face 
of  a  half-dead  man  as  he  tried  feebly  to  climb  over  the 
gunwale.  Two  other  women  helped  him  in  and 
stanched  the  flow  of  blood  from  the  ring-cuts  on  his 
face. 

One  of  the  collapsible  boats,  which  had  floated  off 
the  top  of  the  officers'  quarters  when  the  Titanic  sank, 
was  an  icy  haven  for  thirty  or  forty  men.  The  boat  had 
capsized  as  the  ship  sank;  men  swam  to  it,  clung  to  jit, 
climbed  upon  its  slippery  bottom,  stood  knee-deep  in 
water  in  the  freezing  air.  Chunks  of  ice  swirled  about 
their  legs;  their  soaked  clothing  clutched  their  bodies 
in  icy  folds.  Colonel  Archibald  Gracie  was  cast  up 
there,  Gracie  who  had  leaped  from  the  stern  as  the 
Titanic  sank;  young  Thayer  who  had  seen  his  father 
die;  Lightoller  who  had  twice  been  sucked  down  with 
the  ship  and  twice  blown  to  the  surface  by  a  belch  of 
air;  Bride,  the  second  operator,  and  Phillips,  the  first. 
There  were  many  stokers,  half -naked;  it  was  a  shiver- 
ing company.  They  stood  there  in  the  icy  sea,  under 
the  far  stars,  and  sang  and  prayed — the  Lord's  Prayer. 
After  a  while  a  lifeboat  came  and  picked  them  off,  but 
Phillips  was  dead  then  or  died  soon  afterward  in  the 
boat. 

Only  a  few  of  the  boats  had  lights;  only  one — No.  2 
— had  a  light  that  was  of  any  use  to  the  Carpathia, 
twisting  through  the  ice-field  to  the  rescue.  Other  ships 
were  "coming  hard"  too;  one,  the  Calijornian,  was  still 
dead  to  opportunity. 

The  blue  sparks  still  danced,  but  not  the  Titanic 's. 
La  Provence  to  Celtic:  "Nobody  has  heard  the  Titanic 
for  about  two  hours." 

It  was  2 :40  when  the  Carpathia  first  sighted  the  green 
light  from  No.  2  boat;  it  was  4:10  when  she  picked  up 
the  first  boat  and  learned  that  the  Titanic  had  foun- 
dered. The  last  of  the  moaning  cries  had  just  died  away 
then. 

Captain  Rostron  took  the  survivors  aboard,  boadoad 
by  boadoad.  He  was  ready  for  them,  but  only  a  small 
minority  of  them  required  much  medical  attention. 
Bride's  feet  were  twisted  and  frozen;  others  were  suf- 
fering from  exposure;  one  died,  and  seven  were  dead 
when  taken  from  the  boats,  and  were  buried  at  sea. 

It  was  then  that  the  fleet  of  racing  ships  learned  they 
were  too  late;  the  Parisian  heard  the  weak  signals  of 
MP  A,  the  Carpathia,  report  the  death  of  the  Titanic. 
It  was  then — or  soon  afterward,  when  her  radio  oper- 
ator put  on  his  car-phones — that  the  Calijornian,  the 
ship  that  had  been  within  sight  as  the  Titanic  was  sink- 
ing, first  learned  of  the  disaster. 

And  it  was  then,  in  all  its  white-green  majesty,  that 
the  Titanic  s  survivors  saw  the  iceberg,  tinted  with  the 
sunrise,  floating  idly,  pack-ice  jammed  about  its  base, 
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other  bergs  heaving  slowly  nearby  on  the  blue  breast  of 
the  sea. 

IV 

But  it  was  not  until  later  that  the  world  knew,  for 
wireless  then  was  not  what  wireless  is  to-day,  and 
garbled  messages  had  nourished  a  hope  that  all  of  the 
Titanic 's  company  were  safe.  Not  until  Monday  eve- 
ning, when  P.  A.  S.  Franklin,  Vice-President  of  the 
International  Mercantile  Marine  Company,  received 
relayed  messages  in  New  York  that  left  little  hope,  did 
the  full  extent  of  the  disaster  begin  to  be  known.  Par- 
tial and  garbled  lists  of  the  survivors;  rumors  of  hero- 
ism and  cowardice;  stories  spun  out  of  newspaper 
imagination,  based  on  a  few  bare  facts  and  many  false 
reports,  misled  the  world,  terrified  and  frightened  it.  It 
was  not  until  Thursday  night,  when  the  Carpathia 
steamed  into  the  North  River,  that  the  full  truth  was 
pieced  together. 

Flashlights  flared  on  the  black  river  when  the  Car- 
pathia stood  up  to  her  dock.  Tugs  nosed  about  her; 
shunted  her  toward  Pier  54.  Thirty  thousand  people 
jammed  the  streets;  ambulances  and  stretchers  stood 
on  the  pier;  coroners  and  physicians  waited. 

In  mid-stream  the  Cunarder  dropped  over  the 
Titanic' s  lifeboats;  then  she  headed  toward  the  dock. 
Beneath  the  customs  letters  on  the  pier  stood  relatives 
of  the  711  survivors,  relatives  of  the  missing — hoping 
against  hope.  The  Carpathia  cast  her  lines  ashore; 
stevedores  looped  them  over  bollards.  The  dense 
throngs  stood  quiet  as  the  first  survivor  stepped  down 
the  gangway.  The  woman  half-staggered — led  by  cus- 
toms guards — beneath  her  letter.  A  "low  wailing" 
moan  came  from  the  crowd;  fell,  grew  in  volume,  and 
dropped  again. 

Thus  ended  the  maiden  voyage  of  the  Titanic.  The 
lifeboats  brought  to  New  York  by  the  Carpathia,  a  few 
deck  chairs  and  gratings  awash  in  the  ice-field  of?  the 
Grand  Banks  800  miles  from  shore,  were  all  that  was 
left  of  the  world's  greatest  ship. 


The  aftermath  of  weeping  and  regret,  of  recrimina- 
tions and  investigations,  dragged  on  for  weeks.  Charges 
and  countercharges  were  hurled  about;  the  White  Star 
line  was  bitterly  criticized;  Ismay  was  denounced  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  as  a  coward,  but  was  defended 
by  those  who  had  been  with  him  on  the  sinking  Titanic 
and  by  the  Board  of  Trade  investigation  in  England. 

It  was  not  until  weeks  later,  when  the  hastily  con- 
vened Senate  investigation  in  the  United  States  and  the 
Board  of  Trade  report  in  England  had  been  completed, 


that  the  whole  story  was  told.  The  Senate  investigating 
committee,  under  the  chairmanship  of  Senator  Smith, 
who  was  attacked  in  both  the  American  and  British 
press  as  a  "backwoods  politician,"  brought  out  numer- 
ous pertinent  facts,  though  its  proceedings  verged  at 
times  on  the  farcical.  Senator  Smith  was  ridiculed  for 
his  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  sea  when  he  asked  wit- 
nesses, "Of  what  is  an  iceberg  composed?"  and  "Did 
any  of  the  passengers  take  refuge  in  the  water-tight 
compartments?"  The  Senator  seemed  particularly  in- 
terested in  the  marital  status  of  Fleet,  the  lookout,  who 
was  saved.  Fleet,  puzzled,  growled  aside,  "Wot  ques- 
tions they're  arskin'  mel" 

The  report  of  Lord  Mersey,  Wreck  Commissioner  in 
the  British  Board  of  Trade's  investigation,  was  tersely 
damning. 

The  Titanic  had  carried  boats  enough  for  1,178  per- 
sons, only  one-third  of  her  capacity.  Her  sixteen  boats 
and  four  collapsibles  had  saved  but  711  persons;  400 
people  had  needlessly  lost  their  lives.  The  boats  had 
been  but  pardy  loaded;  officers  in  charge  of  launching 
them  had  been  afraid  the  falls  would  break  or  the  boats 
buckle  under  their  rated  loads;  boat  crews  had  been 
slow  in  reaching  their  stations;  launching  arrangements 
were  confused  because  no  boat  drill  had  been  held;  pas- 
sengers were  loaded  into  the  boats  haphazardly  because 
no  boat  assignments  had  been  made. 

But  that  was  not  all.  Lord  Mersey  found  that  suffi- 
cient warnings  of  ice  on  the  steamer  track  had  reached 
the  Titanic,  that  her  speed  of  22  knots  was  "excessive 
under  the  circumstances,"  that  "in  view  of  the  high 
speed  at  which  the  vessel  was  running  it  is  not  con- 
sidered that  the  lookout  was  sufficient,"  and  that  her 
master  made  "a  very  grievous  mistake" — but  should 
not  be  blamed  for  negligence.  Captain  Rostron  of  the 
Carpathia  was  highly  praised.  "He  did  the  very  best  that 
could  be  done."  The  Californian  was  damned.  The 
testimony  of  her  master,  officers,  and  crew  showed  that 
she  was  not,  at  the  most,  more  than  nineteen  miles 
away  from  the  sinking  Titanic  and  probably  no  more 
than  five  to  ten  miles  distant.  She  had  seen  the 
Titanic' s  lights;  she  had  seen  the  rockets;  she  had  not 
received  the  CQD  calls  because  her  radio  operator  was 
asleep.  She  had  attempted  to  get  in  communication 
with  the  ship  she  had  sighted  by  flashing  a  light,  but 
vainly. 

"The  night  was  clear,"  reported  Lord  Mersey,  "and 
the  sea  was  smooth.  When  she  first  saw  the  rockets 
the  Californian  could  have  pushed  through  the  ice  to 
the  open  water  without  any  serious  risk  and  so  have 
come  to  the  assistance  of  the  Titanic.  Had  she  done  so 
she  might  have  saved  many  if  not  all  of  the  lives  that 
were  lost. 

"She  made  no  attempt," 
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D.  H.  Lawrence's  three  books  of  travel  (Twilight  in  Italy,  1916,  Sea  and 
Sardinia,  1921,  Mornings  in  Mexico,  1927)  are  as  important  in  their  type  as 
his  novels  and  stories  are  in  fiction.  This  passage  from  Sea  and  Sardinia 
shows  not  only  a  powerful,  untraditional  style,  but  Lawrence's  characteris- 
tic power  to  convey  to  a  reader  not  only  the  externals  of  an  experience  but 
the  sensations  and  emotions  of  the  persons  touched  by  it 


The  fat  old  porter  knocks.  Ah  me,  once  more  it  is 
dark.  Get  up  again  before  dawn.  A  dark  sky 
outside,  cloudy.  The  thrilling  tinkle  of  innumer- 
able goat-bells  as  the  first  flock  enters  the  city,  such  a 
rippling  sound.  Well,  it  must  be  morning,  even  if  one 
shivers  at  it.  And  at  least  it  does  not  rain. 

That  pale,  bluish,  theatrical  light  outside,  of  the  first 
dawn.  And  a  cold  wind.  We  come  on  to  the  wide,  deso- 
late quay,  the  curve  of  the  harbour  Panormus.  That 
horrible  dawn-pallor  of  a  cold  sea  out  there.  And  here, 
port  mud,  greasy:  and  fish:  and  refuse.  The  American 
girl  is  with  us,  wrapped  in  her  sweater.  A  coarse,  cold, 
black-slimy  world,  she  seems  as  if  she  would  melt  away 
before  it.  But  these  frail  creatures,  what  a  lot  they  can 
go  through! 

Across  the  great,  wide,  badly  paved,  mud-greasy, 
despairing  road  of  the  quay  side,  and  to  the  sea.  There 
lies  our  steamer,  over  there  in  the  dawn-dusk  of  the 
basin,  half  visible,  "That  one  who  is  smoking  her  ciga- 
rette," says  the  porter.  She  looks  little,  beside  the  huge 
City  of  Trieste  who  is  lying  up  next  her. 

Our  row  boat  is  hemmed  in  by  many  empty  boats, 
huddled  to  the  side  of  the  quay.  She  works  her  way  out 
like  a  sheepdog  working  his  way  out  of  a  flock  of  sheep, 
or  like  a  boat  through  pack-ice.  We  are  on  the  open 
basin.  The  rower  stands  up  and  pushes  the  oars  from 
him.  He  gives  a  long  melancholy  cry  to  someone  on 
the  quay.  The  water  goes  chock-chock  against  the  urg- 
ing bows.  The  wind  is  chill.  The  fantastic  peaks  behind 
Palermo  show  half-ghostly  in  a  half-dark  sky.  The  dawn 
seems  reluctant  to  come.  Our  steamer  still  smokes  her 
cigarette — meaning  the  funnel-smoke — across  there.  So, 
one  sits  still,  and  crosses  the  level  space  of  half-dark 
water.  Masts  of  sailing  ships,  and  spars,  cluster  on  the 
left,  on  the  undarkening  sky. 

Climb  up,  climb  up,  this  is  our  ship.  Up  we  go  up  the 
ladder.  "Oh,  but!"  says  the  American  girl.  "Isn't  she 
small!  Isn't  she  impossibly  small!  Oh,  my,  will  you  go 
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in  such  a  little  thing?  Oh,  dear!  Thirty-two  hours  in 
such  a  little  boat?  Why  no,  I  wouldn't  care  for  it  at 
all." 

A  bunch  of  stewards,  cooks,  waiters,  engineers,  pan 
cleaners  and  what-not,  mosdy  in  black  canvas  jackets. 
Nobody  else  on  the  ship.  A  little  black  bunch  of  loutish 
crew  with  nothing  to  do,  and  we  the  first  passengers 
served  up  to  be  jeered  at.  There  you  are,  in  the  grey 
light. 

"Who  is  going?" 

"We  two — the  signorina  is  not  going." 

"Tickets!" 

These  are  casual  proletarian  manners. 

We  are  taken  into  the  one  long  room  with  a  long  table 
and  many  maple-golden  doors,  alternate  panels  having 
a  wedgewood  blue-and-white  picture  inserted — a  would- 
be  goddess  of  white  marble  on  a  blue  ground,  like  a 
health-salts  Hygeia  advertisement.  One  of  the  plain 
panels  opens — our  cabin. 

"Oh,  dear!  Why  it  isn't  as  big  as  a  china-closet.  How- 
ever will  you  get  in!"  cries  the  American  girl. 

"One  at  a  time,"  say  I. 

"But  it's  the  tiniest  place  I  ever  saw." 

It  really  was  tiny.  One  had  to  get  into  a  bunk  to  shut 
the  door.  That  did  not  matter  to  me,  I  am  no  titanic 
American.  I  pitched  the  knapsack  on  one  bunk,  the 
kitchenino  on  the  other,  and  we  shut  the  door.  The 
cabin  disappeared  into  a  maplewood  panel  of  the  long 
subterranean  state-room. 

"Why,  is  this  the  only  place  you've  got  to  sit  in?" 
cried  the  American  girl.  "But  how  perfecdy  awful!  No 
air,  and  so  dark,  and  smelly.  Why  I  never  saw  such  a 
boat!  Will  you  really  go?  Will  you  really!" 

The  state-room  was  truly  rather  subterranean  and 
stuffy,  with  nothing  but  a  long  table  and  an  uncanny 
company  of  screw-pin  chairs  seated  thereat,  and  no 
oudet  to  the  sir  at  all,  but  it  was  not  so  bad  otherwise,  to 
me  who  have  never  been  out  of  Europe.  Those  maple' 
wood  panels  and  ebony  curves — and  those  Hygeias! 
They  went  all  round,  even  round  the  curve  at  the  dim 
distant  end,  and  back  up  the  near  side.  Yet  how  beauti- 
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fui  old  gold-coloured  maple  wood  is!  how  very  lovely, 
with  the  ebony  curves  of  the  door  arch!  There  was  a 
wonderful  old-fashioned  Victorian  glow  in  it,  and  a 
certain  splendour.  Even  one  could  bear  the  Hygeias  let 
in  under  glass— the  colour  was  right,  that  wedgewood 
and  white,  in  such  lovely  gold  lustre.  There  was  a 
certain  homely  grandeur  still  in  the  days  when  this  ship 
was  built:  a  richness  of  choice  material.  And  healths 
salts  Hygeias,  wedgewood  Greek  goddesses  on  advertise- 
ment placards!  Yet  ihey  weren't  advertisements.  That 
was  what  really  worried  me.  They  never  had  been. 
Perhaps  Weego's  Health  Salts  stole  her  later. 

We  have  no  coffee — that  goes  without  saying.  Noth- 
ing doing  so  early.  The  crew  still  stands  in  a  gang, 
exacdy  like  a  gang  of  louts  at  a  street  corner.  And  they've 
got  the  street  all  to  themselves — this  ship  We  climb  to 
the  upper  deck. 

She  is  a  long,  slender,  old  steamer  with  one  little  fun- 
nel. And  she  seems  so  deserted,  now  that  one  can't  see 
the  street-corner  gang  of  the  casual  crew.  They  are  just 
below.  Our  ship  is  deserted. 

The  dawn  is  wanly  blueing.  The  sky  is  a  curdle  of 
cloud,  there  is  a  bit  of  pale  gold  eastwards,  beyond  Monte 
Pellegrino.  The  wind  blows  across  the  harbour.  The 
hills  behind  Palermo  prick  up  their  ears  on  the  skyline. 
The  city  lies  unseen,  near  us  and  level.  There — a  big  ship 
is  coming  in:  the  Naples  boat. 

And  the  little  boats  keep  putting  off  from  the  near 
quay,  and  coming  to  us.  We  watch.  A  stout  officer,  cav- 
alry, in  grey-green,  with  a  big  dark-blue  cloak  lined  with 
scarlet.  The  scarlet  lining  keeps  flashing.  He  has  a  little 
beard,  and  his  uniform  is  not  quite  clean.  He  has  big 
wooden  chests,  tied  with  rope,  for  luggage.  Poor  and  of 
no  class.  Yet  that  scarlet,  splendid  lining,  and  the  spurs. 
It  seems  a  pity  they  must  go  second-class.  Yet  so  it  is,  he 
goes  forward  when  the  dock  porter  has  hoisted  those 
wooden  boxes.  No  fellow-passenger  yet. 

Boats  still  keep  coming.  Ha-ha!  Here  is  the  commis- 
sariat! Various  sides  of  kid,  ready  for  roasting:  various 
chickens:  fennel  like  celery:  wine  in  a  bottiglione:  new 
bread:  packages!  Hand  them  up,  hand  diem  up.  "Good 
food!"  cries  the  q-b  *  in  anticipation. 

It  must  be  getting  near  time  to  go.  Two  more  pas- 
sengers— young  thick  men  in  black  broadcloth  standing 
up  in  the  stern  of  a  litde  boat,  their  hands  in  their  pockets, 
looking  a  litde  cold  about  the  chin.  Not  quite  Italian, 
too  sturdy  and  manly.  Sardinians  from  Cagliari,  as  a 
matter  of  fact. 

We  go  down  from  the  chill  upper-deck.  It  is  growing 
full  day.  Bits  of  pale  gold  are  flying  among  delicate  but 
cold  flakes  of  cloud  from  the  east,  over  Monte  Pellegrino, 

'Q-b,  that  is,  Queen-bee  (Mrs.  Lawrence). 


bits  of  very  new  turquoise  sky  come  out.  Palermo  on 
the  left  crouches  upon  her  all-harbour — a  little  desolate, 
disorderly,  end-of-the-world,  end-of-the-sea,  along  her 
quay  front.  Even  from  here  we  can  see  the  yellow  carts 
rattling  slowly,  the  mules  nodding  their  high  weird 
plumes  of  scarlet  along  the  broad  weary  harbour-side. 
Oh  painted  carts  of  Sicily,  with  all  history  on  your 
panels! 

Arrives  an  individual  at  our  side.  "The  Captain  fears 
it  will  not  be  possible  to  start.  There  is  much  wind  out- 
side. Much  wind!" 

How  they  love  to  come  up  with  alarming,  disquieting, 
or  annoying  news!  The  joy  it  gives  diem.  What  satis- 
faction on  all  the  faces:  of  course  all  the  other  loafers 
are  watching  us,  the  street-corner  loungers  of  this  deck. 
But  we  have  been  many  times  bitten. 

"Ah,  ma!"  say  I,  looking  at  the  sky,  "not  so  much 
v/ind  as  all  that." 

An  air  of  quiet,  shrugging  indifference  is  most  effec- 
tual :  as  if  you  knew  all  about  it,  a  good  deal  more  than 
they  knew. 

"Ah,  si!  Molto  vento!  Molto  vento!  Outside!  Out- 
side!" 

With  a  long  face  and  a  dramatic  gesture  he  points  out 
of  the  harbour,  to  die  grey  sea.  I  too  look  out  of  the 
harbour  at  the  pale  line  of  sea  beyond  die  mole.  But  I 
do  not  trouble  to  answer,  and  my  eye  is  calm.  So  he  goes 
away,  only  half  triumphant. 

"Things  seem  to  get  worse  and  worse!"  cries  the 
American  friend.  "What  will  you  do  on  such  a  boat  if 
you  have  an  awful  dme  out  in  the  Mediterranean  here  ? 
Oh,  no — will  you  risk  it,  really?  Won't  you  go  from 
Civita  Veccbia?" 

"How  awful  it  will  be!"  cries  the  q-b,  looking  round 
the  grey  harbour,  the  many  masts  clustering  in  the  grey 
sky  on  the  right;  the  big  Naples  boat  turning  her  pos- 
terior to  the  quay  side  a  little  way  off,  and  cautiously 
budging  backwards:  the  almost  entirely  shut-in  harbour: 
the  bits  of  blue  and  flying  white  cloud  overhead:  the 
litde  boats  like  beetles  scuttling  hither  and  thither  across 
the  basin :  the  thick  crowd  on  the  quay  come  to  meet  the 
Naples  boat. 

Time!  Time!  The  American  friend  must  go.  She  bids 
us  good-bye,  more  than  sympathetically. 

"I  shall  be  awfully  interested  to  hear  how  you  get 
on. 

So  down  the  side  she  goes.  The  boatman  wants  twenty 
francs — wants  more — but  doesn't  get  it.  He  gets  ten, 
which  is  five  too  much.  And  so,  sitting  rather  small  and 
pinched  and  cold-looking,  huddled  in  her  sweater,  she 
bibbles  over  the  ripply  water  to  tLe  distant  stone  steps. 
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We  wave  farewell.  But  other  traffic  comes  between  us. 
And  the  q-b,  feeling  nervous,  is  rather  cross  because  the 
American  friend's  ideas  of  luxury  have  put  us  in  such  a 
poor  light.  We  feel  like  the  poorest  of  poor  seafaring 
relations. 

Our  ship  is  hooting  for  all  she's  worth.  An  important 
last-minuter  comes  surging  up.  The  rope  hawsers  are 
being  wound  clankily  in.  Seagulls — they  are  never  very 
many  in  the  Mediterranean — seagulls  whirl  like  a  few 
flakes  of  snow  in  the  upper  chill  air.  Clouds  spin.  And 
without  knowing  it  we  are  evaporating  away  from  the 
shore,  from  our  mooring,  between  the  great  City  of 
Trieste  and  another  big  black  steamer  that  lies  like  a 
wall.  We  breathe  towards  this  second  black  wall  of 
steamer:  distinctly.  And  of  course  an  individual  in  an 
official  cap  is  standing  on  the  bottom  of  our  departure 
ladder  just  above  the  water,  yelling  Barca!  Barca! — 
shouting  for  a  boat.  And  an  old  man  on  the  sea  stands 
up  to  his  oars  and  comes  pushing  his  clumsy  boat  with 
gathering  speed  between  us  and  the  other  black  wall. 
There  he  stands  away  below  there,  small,  firing  his 
clumsy  boat  along,  remote  as  if  in  a  picture  on  the  dark 
green  water.  And  our  black  side  insidiously  and  evilly 
aspires  to  the  other  huge  black  wall.  He  rows  in  the 
canon  between,  and  is  nearly  here. 

When  lo,  the  individual  on  the  bottom  step  turns  in 
the  other  direction.  Another  boat  from  the  open  basin 
is  sweeping  up:  it  is  a  race:  she  is  near,  she  is  nearer,  she 
is  up.  With  a  curvet  the  boat  from  the  open  rounds  up 
at  the  ladder.  The  boat  between  the  gulf  backs  its  oars. 
The  official  individual  shouts  and  waves,  the  old  man, 
backing  his  oars  in  the  gulf  below,  yells  expostulation, 
die  boat  from  the  open  carries  off  its  prey,  our  ship  begins 
slowly  to  puddle-puddle-puddle,  working  her  screw,  the 
man  in  the  gulf  of  green  water  rows  for  his  life — we  are 
floating  into  the  open  basin. 

Slowly,  slowly  we  turn  round:  and  as  the  ship  turns, 
our  hearts  turn.  Palermo  fades  from  our  consciousness: 
the  Naples  boat,  the  disembarking  crowds,  the  rattling 
carriages  to  the  land — the  great  City  of  Trieste,  all  fade 
from  our  heart.  We  see  only  the  open  gap  of  the  harbour 
entrance,  and  the  level,  pale-grey  void  of  the  sea  beyond. 
There  are  wisps  of  gleamy  light — out  there. 

And  out  there  our  heart  watches — though  Palermo  is 
near  us,  just  behind.  We  look  round,  and  see  it  all  be- 
hind us — but  already  it  is  gone,  gone  from  our  heart. 
The  fresh  wind,  the  gleamy  wisps  of  light,  the  running, 
open  sea  beyond  the  harbour  bars. 

And  so  we  steam  out.  And  almost  at  once  the  ship 
begins  to  take  a  long,  slow,  dizzy  dip,  and  a  fainting 
swoon  upwards,  and  a  long,  slow,  dizzy  dip,  slipping 
away  from  beneath  one.  The  q-b  turns  pale.  Up  comes 
the  deck  in  that  fainting  swoon  backwards — then  down 
it  fades  in  that  indescribable  slither  forwards.  It  is  all 


quite  gende — quite,  quite  gende.  But  oh,  so  long,  and 
so  slow,  and  so  dizzy. 

"Rather  pleasant!"  say  I  to  the  q-b. 

"Yes.  Rather  lovely  really"  she  answers  wistfully.  To 
tell  the  truth  there  is  something  in  the  long,  slow  lift  of 
the  ship,  and  her  long,  slow  slide  forwards  which  makes 
my  heart  beat  with  joy.  It  is  the  motion  of  freedom.  To 
feel  her  come  up — then  slide  slowly  forward,  with  the 
sound  of  the  smashing  of  waters,  is  like  the  magic  gallop 
of  the  sky,  the  magic  gallop  of  elemental  space.  That 
long,  slow,  waveringly  rhythmic  rise  and  fall  of  the  ship, 
with  waters  snorting  as  it  were  from  her  nostrils,  oh, 
God,  what  a  joy  it  is  to  the  wild  innermost  soul.  One  is 
free  at  last — and  lilting  in  a  slow  flight  of  the  elements, 
winging  outwards.  Oh,  God,  to  be  free  of  all  the 
hemmed-in  life — the  horror  of  human  tension,  the  abso- 
lute insanity  of  machine  persistence.  The  agony  which 
a  train  is  to  me,  really.  And  the  long-drawn-out  agony 
of  a  life  among  tense,  resistant  people  on  land,  And  then 
tc  feel  the  long,  slow  lift  and  drop  of  this  almost  empty 
ship,  as  she  took  the  waters.  Ah,  God,  liberty,  liberty, 
elemental  liberty.  I  wished  in  my  soul  the  voyage  might 
last  forever,  that  the  sea  had  no  end,  that  one  might  float 
in  this  wavering,  tremulous,  yet  long  and  surging  pulsa- 
tion while  ever  time  lasted:  space  never  exhausted,  and 
no  turning  back,  no  looking  back,  even. 

The  ship  was  almost  empty — save  of  course  for  the 
street-corner  louts  who  hung  about  just  below,  on  the 
deck  itself.  We  stood  alone  on  the  weather-faded  little 
promenade  deck,  which  had  old  oak  seats  with  old, 
carved  little  lions  at  the  ends,  for  arm-rests — and  a  little 
cabin  mysteriously  shut,  which  much  peeping  deter- 
mined as  the  wireless  office  and  the  operator's  little  cur- 
tained bed-niche. 

Cold,  fresh  wind,  a  black-blue,  transulcent,  rolling  sea 
on  which  the  wake  rose  in  snapping  foam,  and  Sicily  on 
the  left:  Monte  Pellegrino,  a  huge,  inordinate  mass  of 
pinkish  rock,  hardly  crisped  with  the  faintest  vegetation, 
looming  up  to  heaven  from  the  sea.  Strangely  large  in 
mass  and  bulk  Monte  Pellegrino  looks:  and  bare,  like 
a  Sahara  in  heaven:  and  old-looking.  These  coasts  of 
Sicily  are  very  imposing,  terrific,  fortifying  the  interior. 
And  again  one  gets  the  feeling  that  age  has  worn  them 
bare:  as  if  old,  old  civilisations  had  worn  away  and  ex- 
hausted the  soil,  leaving  a  terrifying  blankness  of  rock, 
as  at  Syracuse  in  plateaus,  and  here  in  great  mass. 

There  seems  hardly  anyone  on  board  but  ourselves: 
we  alone  on  the  little  promenade  deck.  Strangely  lonely, 
floating  on  a  bare  old  ship  past  the  great  bare  shores  on 
a  rolling  sea,  stooping  and  rising  in  the  wind.  The 
wood  of  the  fittings  is  all  bare  and  weather-silvered,  the 
cabin,  the  seats,  even  the  little  lions  of  the  seats.  The 
paint  wore  away  long  ago:  and  this  timber  will  never 
see  paint  any  more  Strange  to  put  one's  hand  on  the 
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old  oaken  wood,  so  sea-fibred.  Good  old  delicate- 
threaded  oak:  I  swear  it  grew  in  England.  And  every- 
thing so  carefully  done,  so  solid  and  everlastingly.  I  look 
at  the  lions,  with  the  perfect-fitting  oaken  pins  through 
dieir  paws  crunching  thern  down,  and  their  little  mouths 
open.  They  are  as  solid  as  they  were  in  Victorian  days, 
as  immovable.  They  will  never  wear  away.  What  a  joy  in 
the  careful,  thorough,  manly,  everlasting  work  put  into 
a  ship:  at  least  into  this  sixty-year-old  vessel.  Every  bit 
of  this  oak  wood  so  sound,  so  beautiful :  and  the  whole 
welded  together  with  joints  and  wooden  pins  far  more 
beautifully  and  livingly  than  iron  welds.  Rusdess,  life- 
born,  living-tissued  eld  wood:  rusdess  as  flesh  is  rust- 
less, and  happy-seeming  as  iron  never  can  be.  She  rides 
so  well,  she  takes  the  sea  so  beautifully,  as  a  matter  of 
course. 

Various  members  of  the  crew  wander  past  to  look  at 
us.  This  litde  promenade  deck  is  over  the  first-class 
quarters,  full  in  the  stern.  So  we  see  first  one  head  then 
another  come  up  the  ladder — mostly  bare  heads:  and 
one  figure  after  another  slouches  past,  smoking  a  ciga- 
rette. All  crew.  At  last  the  q-b  stops  one  of  them — it 
is  what  they  are  all  waiting  for,  an  opportunity  to  talk — 
and  asks  if  the  weird  object  on  the  top  of  Pellegrino  is  a 
ruin.  Could  there  be  a  more  touristy  question!  No,  it  is 
the  semaphore  station.  Slap  in  the  eye  for  the  q-b!  She 
doesn't  mind,  however,  and  the  member  of  the  crew  pro- 
ceeds to  converse.  He  is  a  weedy,  hollow-cheeked  town- 
product:  a  Palermitan.  He  wears  faded  blue  overalls 
and  informs  us  he  is  the  ship's  carpenter:  happily  unem- 
ployed for  the  rest  of  his  life,  apparently,  and  taking  it 
as  rather  less  than  his  dues.  The  ship  once  did  the 
Naples-Palermo  course — a  very  important  course — in  the 
old  days  of  the  General  Navigation  Company.  The 
General  Navigation  Company  sold  her  for  eighty  thou 
sand  liras  years  ago,  and  now  she  was  worth  two  mil- 
lion. We  pretended  to  believe :  but  I  make  a  poor  show. 
I  am  thoroughly  sick  to  death  of  the  sound  of  liras.  No 
man  can  overhear  ten  words  of  Italian  to-day  without 
two  thousand  or  two  million  or  ten  or  twenty  or  two 
liras  flying  like  venomous  mosquitoes  round  his  ears. 
Liras — liras — liras— nothing  else.  Romantic,  poetic,  cy- 
press-and-orange  tree  Italy  is  gone.  Remains  an  Italy 
smothered  in  the  filthy  smother  of  innumerable  lira 
notes:  ragged  unsavoury  paper  money  so  thick  upon  the 
air  that  one  breathes  it  like  some  greasy  fog.  Behind  this 
greasy  fog  some  people  may  still  see  the  Italian  sun.  I 
find  it  hard  work.  Through  this  murk  of  liras  you  peer 
at  Michelangelo  and  at  Botticelli  and  the  rest,  and  see 
them  all  as  through  a  glass,  darkly.  For  heavy  around 
you  is  Italy's  after-the-war  atmosphere,  darkly  pressing 
you,  squeezing  you,  milling  you  into  dirty  paper  notes. 
King  Harry  was  lucky  that  they  only  wanted  to  coin  him 
into  gold.  Italy  wants  to  mill  you  into  filthy  paper  liras. 


Another  head— and  a  black  alpaca  jacket  and  a  servi- 
ette this  time — to  tell  us  the  coffee  is  ready.  Not  before 
it  is  time,  too.  We  go  down  into  the  subterranean  state- 
room and  sit  on  the  screw-pin  chairs,  while  the  ship  docs 
the  slide-and-slope  trot  under  us,  and  we  drink  a  couple 
of  cups  of  coffee  and  milk,  and  eat  a  piece  of  bread  and 
butter.  At  least  one  of  the  innumerable  members  of  the 
crew  gives  me  one  cup,  then  casts  me  off.  It  is  most  ob- 
viously his  intention  that  I  shall  get  no  more :  because  of 
course  the  innumerable  members  of  the  crew  could  all 
just  do  with  another  coffee  and  milk.  However,  though 
the  ship  heaves  and  the  alpaca  coats  cluster  menacingly 
in  the  doorway,  I  balance  my  way  to  the  tin  buffet  and 
seize  the  coffee  pot  and  the  milk  pot,  and  am  quite  suc- 
cessful in  administering  to  the  q-b  and  myself.  Having 
restored  the  said  vessels  to  their  tin  altar,  I  resume  my 
spin-chair  at  the  long  and  desert  board.  The  q-b  and  I 
are  alone — save  that  in  the  distance  a  very  fat  back  with 
gold-braid  collar  sits  sideways  and  a  fat  hand  disposes  of 
various  papers — he  is  part  of  the  one-and-only  table,  of 
course.  The  tall  lean  alpaca  jacket,  with  a  face  of  yellow 
stone  and  a  big  black  moustache,  moves  from  the  outer 
doorway,  glowers  at  our  filled  cups,  and  goes  to  the  tin 
altar  and  touches  the  handles  of  the  two  vessels:  just 
touches  them  to  an  arrangement:  as  one  who  should 
say:  These  are  mine.  What  dirty  foreigner  dares  help 
himself! 

As  quickly  as  possible  we  stagger  up  from  the  long 
dungeon  where  the  alpaca  jackets  are  swooping  like 
bluebottles  upon  the  coffee  pots,  into  the  air.  There  the 
carpenter  is  waiting  for  us,  like  a  spider. 

"Isn't  the  sea  a  little  quieter?"  says  the  q-b  wistfully. 
She  is  growing  paler. 

"No,  Signora — how  should  it  be?"  says  the  gaunt- 
faced  carpenter.  "The  wind  is  waiting  for  us  behind 
Cape  Gallo.  You  see  that  Cape?"  he  points  to  a  tall 
black  cliff-front  in  the  sea  ahead.  "When  we  get  to  diat 

Cape  we  get  die  wind  and  the  sea.  Here "  he  makes 

a  gesture — "it  is  quite  moderate." 

"Ugh!"  says  the  q-b,  turning  paler.  "I'm  going  to  lie 
down." 

She  disappears.  The  carpenter,  finding  me  stony 
ground,  goes  forward,  and  I  see  him  melting  into  the 
crowd  of  the  innumerable  crew,  that  hovers  on  die  lower- 
deck  passage  by  the  kitchen  and  the  engines. 

The  clouds  are  flying  fast  overhead:  and  sharp  and 
isolated  come  drops  of  rain,  so  that  one  thinks  it  must 
be  spray.  But  no,  it  is  a  handful  of  rain.  The  ship 
swishes  and  sinks  forward,  gives  a  hollow  thudding  and 
rears  slowly  backward,  along  this  pinkish  lofty  coast  of 
Sicily  that  is  just  retreating  into  a  bay.  From  the  open 
sea  comes  the  rain,  come  the  long  waves. 
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These  samples  from  "The  Talk  of  the  Town"  are  a  reminder  of  the  expert 
reporting,  the  eye  for  the  apt  and  the  devastating  detail,  and  die  reasonable 
point  of  view,  tempered  with  understanding  and  irony,  which  mark  The  New 
Yorker's  weekly  addition  to  the  sanity  and  gayety  of  the  nation. 


CITY  RHYTHMS 

The  lament  for  the  past  and  for  dead  tilings  runs 
like  a  strong,  sweet  weed  through  literature  to- 
day. Sensitive  writers,  in  this  nervous  and  cranky 
period,  find  relief  in  nostalgia  and  in  recapturing  their 
childhood;  their  recollections  are  at  once  enormously 
affecting  and  acutely  discouraging,  in  books  like 
Dr.  Canby's  "The  Age  of  Confidence,"  in  which  he  re- 
calls with  longing  his  safe  and  conventional  boyhood  in 
Wilmington,  or  like  the  beautiful  novel  "Mary  Peters," 
through  whose  pages  Mary  Ellen  Chase  revisits  the 
quiet  streets  of  a  seacoast  village  and  sighs  for  its  once 
noble  character.  This  wave  of  affectionate  regret  which 
sets  in  motion  so  great  a  body  of  good  writing  today  is, 
of  course,  no  mere  fad  but  the  consequence  of  a  long, 
sad  period  of  economic  sickness  and  of  blood  thinned 
by  carbon  monoxide.  It  has  resulted  in  some  of  the 
most  excellent  stuff  to  be  found  between  covers,  for 
when  an  author  writes  of  his  childhood,  his  pen  dis- 
covers a  double  skill;  not  only  does  time,  sifting  the 
memory,  cast  out  all  but  the  picturesque  and  the  perti- 
nent details,  but  there  is  something  about  reminiscence 
which  induces  literary  sincerity,  from  which  comes 
literary  greatness. 

Yet  these  backward-glancing  books  accenting  the 
rhythm  and  the  strength  of  the  home  and  immortaliz- 
ing a  kindlier  day,  have  an  insidious  vein  of  poison  in 
them.  Returning  with  Dr.  Canby  to  a  brick  house  on  a 
cobbled  Delaware  street,  revisiting  Blue  Hill,  Maine, 
with  Miss  Chase,  are  adventures  which  both  feed  and 
destroy  one's  moral  tissue.  In  their  detail  and  mood  the 
books  do  not  exaggerate  the  change  that  has  come  over 
life  in  America  and  over  such  institutions  as  the  home; 
yet  in  effect  they  carry  an  insinuation  which  is  demoral- 
izing. They  imply,  quite  innocently,  a  permanent  de- 
cadence which  seems  to  us  (by  nature  and  circumstance 
a  somewhat  hopeful  individual  in  the  midst  of  a  dis- 
traught society)  only  partially  justified.  Life  this  morn- 
ing in  Wilmington  admittedly  lacks  the  stable,  well- 
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appointed  security  that  gave  Dr.  Canby  his  gracious 
childhood;  and  if  we  should  return  to  Blue  Hill  this 
morning,  we  would  find  a  harbor  with  no  masts,  a  vil- 
lage tightening  its  belt  after  the  departure  of  the  sum- 
mer people,  and  a  storekeeper  overstocked  with  Birds- 
eye  Frosted  Clams.  Yet,  despite  the  changing  times,  we 
believe  that  the  cumulative  effect  of  these  wistful  books 
in  some  degree  aggravates  the  national  pessimism  and 
disillusion.  Just  now  we  are  as  thoroughly  disheartened 
a  race  as  ever  breathed,  and  unquestionably  some  of  our 
dispirit  (particularly  among  those  of  us  who  are  not  in 
want)  is  a  sort  of  mental  habit  nourished  on  a  literature 
of  regret. 

Can  it  be  true  that  all  graciousness  went  out  of  life 
when  "Alexander's  Ragtime  Band"  came  in,  or  all 
nobility  and  rhythm  with  the  arrival  of  the  Pope  To- 
ledo? To  take  the  idea  of  rhythm:  we  suspect  that  even 
a  New  York  City  apartment,  with  its  electric  accoutre- 
ments and  its  quick-time  beat  and  its  motorcar  at  the 
door,  is  for  a  modern  child  not  wholly  devoid  of  that 
sustaining  and  comforting  rhythm  which  Dr.  Canby 
celebrates  as  of  the  past  alone.  Even  in  these  horrid 
nineteen-thirties,  an  apartment  moves  with  a  cadence 
through  a  child's  long,  safe  day.  Our  children,  though 
they  have  been  unsettled,  are  not  utter  transients,  and 
they  may  conceivably  retain  and  cherish  memories  of  a 
life  which  has  both  form  and  meaning.  At  any  rate  we 
like  to  think  that  a  New  York  child  experiences  a 
vaguely  rhythmical  existence,  that  he  hears — perhaps 
more  than  we  realize — the  early  morning:  the  distinct 
and  isolated  whistles  from  the  river,  the  milkman  bang- 
ing a  door  in  the  court.  We  suspect  that  he  is  rhythmi- 
cally affected  by  the  gradual  infiltration  of  light  and 
sound — the  dark  living-room  before  the  curtains  are 
pulled,  the  plaid  shadows  on  the  steps  of  the  fire-escape, 
the  hum  of  the  refrigerator,  like  a  cicada  in  the  apart- 
ment. He  must,  we  are  sure,  feel  and  know  the  steady 
progress  of  the  morning:  a  crosstown  car  establishing 
its  characteristic  crescendo,  a  hose  being  played  in  a 
doorway  after  a  hot  summer  night,  the  eight-o'clock 
greeting  of  a  saw  in  a  picture-framer's  shop  nearby. 
There  is  a  rhythm  even  in  our  day:  there  are  carpenter's 
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hammers,  colored  maids  humming  at  their  dusting,  the 
death  ratde  in  the  throat  of  the  dumbwaiter,  the  buzz 
of  a  vacuum  cleaner  at  the  crest  of  the  morning,  chimes 
from  a  clock  tower  at  lunch,  and  a  piano  in  the  slow 
hours  of  mid-afternoon.  Before  supper  the  tinkle  and 
star  tie  of  guests;  and  later,  the  quiet  rooms,  and  the  dog 
that  must  go  around  the  block  before  grown-ups  go  to 
bed.  And  even  though  the  whole  apartment  shakes  and 
trembles  whenever  a  truck  passes  in  the  street  outside, 
it  must  seem  somehow  safe  and  good,  and  perhaps 
rhythmical,  to  a  child.  We  hope  it  does,  anyway. 

October  20, 1934 


CITY  TWILIGHT 

Sometimes,  just  before  nightfall,  the  buildings  and 
roofs  and  chimneys  come  to  rest  in  a  calm  bath  of  light 
which  makes  them  seem  suddenly  clear  and  good.  The 
sun  being  gone,  diere  is  no  glare,  no  distortion  of 
shadow;  the  city  is  touched  with  a  clarity  which  gives 
it  a  feeling  of  direction,  almost  of  serenity.  There  is  no 
moment  in  die  day  quite  like  it — the  terraces  stand  firm 
in  flat  colors  against  a  west  in  which  quiet  clouds  are 
moored.  Dogs  and  children  cry  out,  distinctly,  crisply, 
dien  cease — die  sounds  as  sharp  as  country  sounds. 
Windows  stand  open  and  curtains  stir  in  the  imper- 
cepdble  air;  and  when  the  "L"  goes  by,  the  murmur 
it  makes  down  the  street  is  as  significant,  as  mysteri- 
ous in  its  own  right,  as  the  bucolic  dialogues  of  katy- 
dids. 

June  30,  1934 


GUNMAN 

If  you've  ever  gone  much  to  track  meets,  you've  seen 
Mr.  John  James  (Johnny)  McHugh,  with  his  pistol  and 
(of  evenings)  his  derby  hat  and  dinner  jacket.  People 
have  told  us  that  Johnny  is  the  greatest  starter  of  all 
dme.  As  to  his  record  of  service,  nobody  ever  heard  of 
one  that  even  approaches  it:  in  the  last  thirty-seven 
years,  he  has  started  some  two  hundred  and  four  thou- 
sand races,  with  an  estimated  total  of  five  million  run- 
ners. (Some  public-school  events  have  two  or  three 
hundred  entrants.)  You  could  figure  out  how  long  it 
would  take  tiiese  to  pass  a  given  point,  and  have  an 
interesdng  stadsde.  Johnny  has  started  every  kind  of 
race,  from  die  forty-yard  dash  up,  and  he  has  oificiatcd 
at  indoor  and  outdoor  meets  at  home  and  abroad — was 


the  starter  at  the  1924  Olympic  Games  in  Paris.  Some- 
times he  gets  a  fee,  sometimes  not.  He  fires  an  average 
of  six  diousand  cartridges  every  year  and  wears  out  two 
pistols.  He  uses  a  .22-calibre  blank-cartridge  pistol  for 
indoor  work  and  a  .32,  which  has  a  much  louder  bang, 
for  outdoors.  Never  fired  a  real  gun  in  his  life,  he  told 
us  proudly. 

Johnny  began  his  career  more  or  less  by  accident.  He 
was  putting  on  a  track  meet  at  the  old  Pastime  A.  C, 
and  when  the  regular  starter  didn't  show  up,  Johnny 
filled  in  for  him.  That  was  in  '98,  and  he's  been  at  it 
ever  since.  Up  tc  1928  he  averaged  two  hundred  meets 
a  year.  The  depression  cut  that  figure  to  one  hundred, 
but  now  things  are  looking  up  again.  Nobody  has  ever 
been  able  to  tell  wh.it  makes  him  such  a  good  starter. 
It  is  certainly  not  just  a  matter  of  saying,  "On  your 
marks.  Get  set,"  and  pulling  die  trigger.  There's  much 
more  to  starting  than  that.  You  couldn't  do  it.  You've 
got  to  be  steady  as  a  rock,  for  one  thing.  Runners  at 
important  meets  are  always  in  a  keyed-up,  jittery  state 
and  it's  up  to  the  starter  to  keep  them  under  control. 
You  have  to  work  diings  so  that  the  runners  are  all 
poised  with  equal  firmness  and  hence  will  get  away 
evenly.  All  the  runners  know  Johnny  and  have  con- 
fidence in  him,  and  that  is  important.  Once  in  a  while 
he  slips  up,  though:  the  cartridge  doesn't  explode,  or 
he's  forgotten  to  reload  the  pistol.  You  can't  imagine 
what  it  does  to  an  athlete's  system  to  hear  a  tiny  click 
instead  of  an  expected  bang.  Johnny  was  the  first  starter 
to  stand  ahead  of  the  runners,  instead  of  behind  them. 
First  time  he  did  it  was  at  a  high -school  track  meet  in  a 
stable,  where  there  was  no  room  behind  the  starting 
line;  he  liked  the  new  position  so  well  that  he's  used 
it  ever  since,  and  so  do  practically  all  the  other  star- 
ters. 

Johnny  estimates  that  about  ninety  per  cent  of  the 
official  track  records  on  file  at  the  headquarters  of  the 
Amateur  Athletic  Union  have  his  signature  as  starter. 
Of  all  the  champions  he  has  seen,  he  admires  most 
Nurmi  and  Paddock.  He  doesn't  think  Paddock  was 
especially  fast  on  the  getaway,  though;  best  in  this  de- 
partment he  ever  saw  was  one  Bill  Easton,  of  Boston. 
Johnny  never  gets  very  far  away  from  athletics;  his  real 
job  for  the  past  twenty-eight  years  has  been  that  of 
Athletic  Inspector  for  the  New  York  City  Board  of 
Education.  Casting  about  for  a  few  interesting  anec- 
dotes, we  asked  Johnny  what  was  the  very  worst  mo- 
ment of  his  starting  career.  He  told  us.  It  was  about 
what  you'd  expect.  Happened  in  1912,  at  a  meet  in  the 
old  Madison  Square  Garden.  The  best  sprinters  of  that 
day  were  crouched  on  the  line  for  the  finals  of  the 
hundred-yard  dash.  "On  your  marks,"  said  Johnny, 
and  then,  "Get  set."  Just  as  his  finger  tightened  on  the 
trigger,  a  man  in  one  of  the  boxes  barked,  "Go!"  The 
memory  makes  Johnny  shudder  even  now.  "I  give  you 
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my  word,"  he  says  solemnly,  "if  there  had  been  real        mere  taste,  judgment,  and  education — sometimes  it's 
bullets  in  my  pistol,  I'd  have  shot  him  dead."  sheer  luck,  like  getting  across  a  street. 

February  16,  1935  January  30,  1937 


ENGLISH  USAGE 

We  were  interested  in  what  Dr.  Henry  Seidel  Canby 
had  to  say  about  English  usage,  in  the  Saturday  Review 
of  January  23rd.  Usage  seems  to  us  peculiarly  a  matter 
of  ear.  Everyone  has  his  own  prejudices,  his  own  set  of 
rules,  his  own  list  of  horribles.  Dr.  Canby  speaks  of 
"contact"  used  as  a  verb,  and  points  out  that  careful 
writers  and  speakers,  persons  of  taste,  studiously  avoid 
it.  They  do — some  of  them  because  the  word,  so  used, 
makes  their  gorge  rise,  others  because  they  have  heard 
diat  we  sensitive  lit'ry  folk  consider  it  displeasing.  The 
odd  thing  is  that  what  is  true  of  one  noun-verb  is  not 
necessarily  true  of  another.  To  "contact  a  man"  makes 
us  wince;  but  to  "ground  a  plane  because  of  bad 
weather"  sounds  all  right.  Further,  although  we  are 
satisfied  to  "ground  a  plane,"  we  object  to  "garaging  an 
automobile."  An  automobile  should  not  be  "garaged"; 
it  should  either  be  "put  in  a  garage"  or  left  out  all  night. 

The  contraction  "ain't,"  as  Dr.  Canby  points  out,  is  a 
great  loss  to  the  language.  Nice  Nellies,  school-teachers, 
and  underdone  grammarians  have  made  it  the  symbol 
of  ignorance  and  ill-breeding,  when  in  fact  it  is  a  handy 
word,  often  serving  where  nothing  else  will.  "Say  it 
ain't  so"  is  a  phrase  which  is  right  the  way  it  stands, 
and  couldn't  be  any  different.  People  are  afraid  of 
words,  afraid  of  mistakes.  One  time  a  newspaper  sent 
us  to  a  morgue  to  get  a  story  on  a  woman  whose  body 
was  being  held  for  identification.  A  man  believed  to  be 
her  husband  was  brought  in.  Somebody  pulled  the 
sheet  back;  the  man  took  one  agonizing  look,  and  cried, 
"My  God,  it's  her!"  When  we  reported  this  grim  in- 
cident, the  editor  diligently  changed  it  to  "My  God,  it's 
she!" 

The  English  language  is  always  sticking  a  foot  out 
to  trip  a  man.  Every  week  we  get  thrown,  writing 
merrily  along.  Even  Dr.  Canby,  a  careful  and  experi- 
enced craftsman,  got  thrown  in  his  own  editorial.  He 
spoke  of  "the  makers  of  textbooks  who  are  nearly 
always  reactionary,  and  often  unscholarly  in  denying 
the  right  to  change  to  a  language  that  has  always  been 
changing  ..."  In  this  case  the  word  "change,"  quiedy 
sandwiched  in  between  a  couple  of  "to"s,  unexpectedly 
exploded  the  whole  sentence.  Even  inverting  the 
phrases  wouldn't  have  helped.  If  he  had  started  out 
"In  denying  to  a  language  ...  the  right  to  change,"  it 
would  have  come  out  this  way:  "In  denying  to  a  lan- 
guage that  has  always  been  changing  the  right  to 
change  ..."  English  usage  is  somedmes  more  than 


A  WORLD  FOR  FIVE-YEAR-OLDS 

We  have  a  nephew  who  has  just  celebrated  his  fifth 
birthday  and  whose  atdtude  toward  life,  as  nearly  as 
we  can  bring  ourself  to  define  it,  is  a  combination  of 
greed,  vulgarity,  and  a  simple  aboriginal  passion  for 
bloodshed.  This,  we  are  told  by  authorities  on  the  sub- 
ject, is  normal  and  healthy,  and  will  pass  gradually 
with  the  years.  At  the  moment,  however,  his  interest 
in  Christmas  is  expressed  only  in  a  rather  unpleasant 
subservience  to  those  of  his  family  whom  he  judges 
most  solvent;  his  acquaintance  with  the  arts  does  not 
extend  beyond  the  characters  in  the  comic  strips;  and 
his  obsession  with  butchery,  though  it  is  confined 
largely  to  the  new  magazine  photography,  would  im- 
press General  Franco.  It  occurs  to  us  that  while  these 
are  sad  days  to  be  born  and  sad  days  for  most  adults, 
they  may  be  the  perfect  days  to  be  exacdy  five  years  old. 
In  his  present  state,  we  feel  sure,  our  nephew  would 
find  himself  in  ferocious  sympathy  with  the  aspirations 
of  Mussolini  and  Hitler  and  the  warlike  Japanese  states- 
men, and  well  pleased  in  general  with  the  way  of  the 
world.  In  fact,  we  herewith  offer  him  our  congratula- 
tions as  the  one  person  we  know  who  is  almost  pre- 
cisely in  tune  with  the  spirit  of  his  time.  Merry  Christ- 
mas, little  man,  happy  anesthesia! 

December  25,  1937 


COMING  IN  FINE 

The  programs  of  radio  station  WOR  are  broadcast 
from  two  385-foot  towers  in  East  Rahway,  New  Jersey, 
and  the  home  life  of  people  who  live  in  that  vicinity  has 
pronounced  elements  of  peculiarity.  When  they  turn 
their  radios  off,  the  WOR  program  comes  in  through 
the  plumbing,  the  steam  pipes,  or  the  kitchen  stove. 
The  technical  explanation  of  this  phenomenon  is  that 
any  oxidized  or  rusty  metal  surface  "rectifies"  the 
powerful  electro-magnetic  waves,  turning  them  into 
sound  waves.  This  applies  within  a  half-mile  radius  of 
the  transmitter.  People  are  always  dropping  around  to 
the  towers  to  report  that  their  cast-iron  lawn  deer  is 
giving  out  Bulova  Watch  time  or  their  wire  fence  issu- 
ing news  bulletins  on  the  Sino-Japanese  war.  These 
folk  are  usually  more  puzzled  than  angry  and  go  away 
peaceably  enough  as  soon  as  the  situation  has  been  ex- 
plained to  them.  It's  common  in  a  lesser  degree  around 
the  other  radio  stations. 
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An  alert  little  boy  in  East  Rahway  has  rigged  up  a 
copper  antenna  with  which  he  catches  enough  power 
to  supply  a  lighting  system  in  his  playhouse.  It's  not  a 
fact  that  the  radio  men  want  to  spread  about,  but  they 
admit  that  during  broadcasting  hours  you  could  light 
an  entire  house  with  radio  energy.  The  programs  even 
have  an  effect  on  the  local  fish;  one  of  the  engineers, 
resting  on  the  bank  of  a  nearby  stream,  noticed  that  a 
whole  school  of  kiilies  turned  and  swam  in  the  opposite 
direction  just  as  the  transmitter  started  a  short-wave 
broadcast.  This  got  into  the  papers  and  drew  a  letter 
from  a  man  in  Honolulu  saying  that  he  was  investigat- 
ing the  effects  of  radio  on  fish  and  asking  WOR  to 
please  send  further  data.  There  has  been  no  further 
data,  because  the  engineer  in  question  has  been  too  busy 
to  watch  fish. 

All  this  brings  us  to  John  Morskowsky.  This  Mr. 
Morskowsky,  a  foreign-sounding  man  in  his  early 
thirties,  came  into  the  transmitting  station  one  evening 
with  a  very  strange  story  indeed.  He  said  that  his  house 
was  close  by  and  that  all  the  time  he  was  home  he  could 
hear  WOR's  program.  "Comes  out  of  the  faucets,  eh?" 
said  one  of  the  staff.  Morskowsky  said  no,  it  just 
seemed  to  be  in  the  air  wherever  he  went  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. "I  can  hear  it  now,"  he  added  with  a  faraway 
look.  They  were  in  a  soundproof  room  at  the  moment, 
so  the  WOR  men  were  naturally  skeptical.  "What's 
on?"  they  asked.  "Rudy  Vallee,  broadcasting  from  the 
Steel  Pier  in  Adantic  City,"  said  Morskowsky.  As  this 
was  correct,  the  entire  technical  staff  got  to  work  on  the 
visitor  in  an  attempt  to  see  what  went  on.  They  even- 
tually discovered  that  he  worked  in  a  factory  breaking 
up  carborundum.  After  that  it  was  plain  enough:  the 
carborundum  had  got  on  the  metal  fillings  in  Mor- 
skowsky's  teeth,  transforming  him  into  a  crystal  receiv- 
ing set,  the  sort  that  kids  used  to  make  in  the  early 
nineteen-twenties.  They  told  him  to  brush  his  teeth 
hard  night  and  morning,  and  if  that  didn't  work,  to 
come  back.  He  hasn't  been  back  yet,  so  the  WOR  fel- 
lows think  they  got  to  the  root  of  the  trouble. 

September  3,  1938 


SAFARI  FROM  NUTLEY 

There  are  only  five  professional  orchid-hunters  in  die 
world:  one  from  Brazil,  one  from  India,  one  from 
Venezuela,  and  two  from  Nudey,  New  Jersey.  The  last 
two  are  Norman  S.  MacDonald,  Jr.,  and  Frank  S.  Mac- 
Kay,  whom  we  interviewed  last  week  after  their  return 
from  a  vacation  which  followed  their  first  expedition. 
Orchid-hunters  plunge  into  jungles,  detach  living 
plants,  and  bring  them  back  alive  so  that  ladies  the 
world  over  can  look  glamorous.  Up  to  three  years  ago 


MacDonald  and  MacKay  had  no  more  idea  of  entering 
this  specialized  field  than  any  other  young  residents  of 
Nudey.  MacDonald  then  was  a  clerk  in  Wall  Street 
and  MacKay  worked  in  a  radio-tube  plant.  Casting 
about  for  some  joint  and  more  satisfactory  outlet  for 
their  activities,  they  setded  geographically  on  South 
America  and,  after  eliminating  chicle,  balata,  tonka 
beans,  fish,  and  gold,  occupationally  on  orchids.  They 
spent  much  of  the  next  two  years  reading  books  on 
orchidology,  acquiring  enough  knowledge  to  persuade 
several  greenhouse  men  to  advance  funds  for  their 
transportation  and  equipment,  which  included  ma- 
chetes, tarpaulins,  mosquito  netting,  compasses,  etc. 
Last  December  they  set  out  for  Colombia  and  Vene- 
zuela, and  there  they  spent  nine  months,  collecting 
orchids  of  some  thirty  species  (of  the  20,000  species 
known)  and  one  unknown  species  they've  sent  to  Har- 
vard. They  brought  back  5,000  plants,  which  they  re- 
garded as  a  successful  haul.  The  specimens  were  dried 
slightly  and  packed  in  wood  shavings.  Upon  arrival 
here  they  all  had  to  go  to  Washington  to  be  treated  with 
a  gas  lethal  to  the  Japanese  beede.  Once  the  orchids 
are  comfortable  in  their  greenhouses,  they'll  go  into 
service  in  the  cut-flower  market  or  in  hybridization. 
Each  plant  will  produce  from  one  to  ten  blooms  in  the 
next  fifteen  years,  worth  up  to  fifteen  dollars  each. 
Quite  a  number  of  the  species  captured  were  only 
botanicaily  precious  and  they  will  be  given  to  places  like 
die  New  York  Botanical  Garden,  where  a  rare  orchid 
is  appreciated.  Ladies  prefer  standard  types,  as  easier 
to  identify. 

MacKay  and  MacDonald  are  both  twenty-seven  and 
are  mutually  agreed  that  orchid-hunting  is  the  life  for 
them.  When  they  began  riding  around  the  South 
American  jungle  on  burros  and,  armed  with  machetes, 
climbing  tall  trees,  the  natives  naturally  started  talking 
and  for  a  while  they  were  put  down  as  agents  for  a 
northern  ink  company,  a  theory  evidendy  evolved  from 
die  fact  that  certain  orchids  contain  a  colored  juice. 
Otherwise  they  were  thought  to  be  gold  prospectors  or 
just  spies.  They  had  a  few  harrowing  experiences 
tracking  down  the  parasitas,  die  native  name  of  the 
flower.  (This  name  and  the  fact  that  orchids  cling  to 
trees  has  led  to  school  children  being  taught  that  they're 
parasites,  but  they're  not.  They  derive  their  nourish- 
ment from  the  air.)  MacKay  got  jaundice  and  lost 
diirty  pounds,  and  subsequendy  almost  stepped  on  a 
poisonous  green  snake.  In  a  cave  the  two  discovered  a 
bird  called  Steatornis  caripensis,  which  has  whiskers 
growing  out  of  its  bill.  Further  along  they  met  the 
cigara  de  la  muerte,  or  death  fly,  whose  sting  is  said  to 
bring  on  insanity.  They  gave  that  a  wide  berth,  and 
also  the  pah  tigre,  or  tiger  tree,  which  has  splotched 
yellow  bark  and  when  cut  with  a  machete  or  even  ap- 
proached closely  is  supposed  to  cause  a  heavy  red  rash. 
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The  orchid-hunters  suspected  this  belief,  but  didn't  test 
it.  They'll  plunge  into  the  jungle  again  next  January 
for  another  nine  months'  hunting. 

September  10,  1938 


RESEARCH 

We  feel  obliged  to  help  keep  everybody  abreast  of 
developments  on  the  Empire  State  Building  tower,  a 
leading  hotbed  of  scientific  activity,  and  hence  report 
that  a  four-foot  lightning  rod  has  been  erected  there 
above  the  National  Broadcasting  Company's  television 
antenna.  While  General  Electric,  with  its  left  hand,  is 
demonstrating  at  the  Fair  how  man  makes  lightning, 
with  its  right  hand  it's  learning  more  about  how  nature 
does  it.  The  personification  of  G.E.'s  right  hand  is  Mr. 
Bill  Eason,  a  young  engineer  with  a  crew  haircut  and 
half  a  dozen  fraternity  and  scholarship  keys,  who  is 
down  from  CE.'s  high-voltage  laboratory  at  Pittsfield, 
Massachusetts,  for  the  thunder-shower  season  with  Mrs. 
Eason.  His  only  job  between  May  15th  and  October  1st 
is  to  take  pictures  of  the  lightning  bolts  that  hit  the 
Empire  State  and  gather  data  about  them.  Mr.  Eason 
tells  us  that  people  think  his  assignment  is  a  snap  and 
that  he'd  like  to  correct  this  impression.  To  do  his  job, 
he  and  Mrs.  Eason  have  to  keep  the  hours  of  a  volun- 
teer fire  department  in  the  underbrush-fire  season.  He 
expects  about  twenty-seven  good  thunderstorms  this 
summer  and  twice  that  many  false  alarms.  Whichever 
it  is,  he  has  to  turn  out.  He  can't  go  to  the  beach;  he 
can't  go  to  the  Fair;  he  can't  even  go  to  a  movie  unless 
he  slips  out  every  thirty  or  forty  minutes  to  take  a  look 
at  the  sky. 

Mr.  Eason's  equipment  includes  three  high-speed 
cameras  in  a  room  on  the  thirty-ninth  floor  of  the  build- 
ing at  500  Fifth  Avenue,  at  Forty-second  Street;  two 
oscillographs — machines  that  record  the  duration  and 
intensity  of  lightning  strokes — in  the  Empire  State 
tower;  and  a  fourth  camera  on  the  roof  of  a  building  at 
Eighth  Avenue  and  Thirty-fourth,  which  gets  the  light- 
ning in  profile.  The  Thirty-fourth  Street  camera  is 
operated  by  remote  control  from  the  Fifth  Avenue 
office.  Mr.  Eason  has  several  tipsters  on  storms,  the 
most  valuable  of  whom  is  a  night  superintendent  of  the 
Public  Service  Company  of  New  Jersey.  The  prevail- 
ing wind  around  the  Empire  State  Building  is  south- 
west and  most  of  the  storms  that  hit  the  tower  pass  over 
Jersey  first.  At  any  hour  during  the  night,  Mr.  Eason 
is  likely  to  be  called  to  the  phone  in  his  apartment  at  10 
Park  Avenue  and  hear  "Heavy  storm  over  Newark 
travelling  northeast.  Better  look  out."  When  such  a 
warning  comes,  he  and  Mrs.  Eason  hop  into  their 
clothes,  which  have  been  conscientiously  laid  out  the 


night  before,  and  rush  downstairs.  Mr.  Eason  puts  Mrs. 
Eason  in  a  cab,  wishes  her  Godspeed,  and  hails  another 
for  himself.  Mrs.  Eason  rushes  to  the  500  Fifth  Avenue 
office  to  get  the  cameras  warmed  up  and  Mr.  Eason 
hurries  to  the  Empire  tower  and  starts  the  oscillographs. 
This  takes  about  five  minutes.  By  the  time  he  gets  to 
the  500  Fifth  Avenue  office,  things  are  about  ready  to 
happen,  if  he's  lucky.  During  a  storm,  he  and  his  wife 
work  in  total  darkness  and  have  their  hands  full  doing 
such  things  as  changing  film  and  punching  a  time  clock 
to  record  the  instant  each  picture  is  taken.  All  the  while 
Mr.  Eason  talks  into  a  microphone  attached  to  his  lapel, 
giving  a  commentary  on  developments.  "There's  a 
beauty,"  he's  likely  to  say.  "Look,  darling  [the  Easons 
are  newly  married],  you  can  see  S.  Klein's  on  Union 
Square!"  These  remarks  are  recorded  in  wax,  and  next 
day  Mrs.  Eason  transcribes  them  for  the  home  office, 
eliding,  of  course,  the  endearing  references  to  herself. 
Mrs.  Eason  doesn't  get  paid  by  G.E.  but  likes  the  work, 
although  she  misses  going  to  the  movies.  One  of  the 
few  they've  seen  is  "Love  Affair,"  which  has  scenes  of 
lightning  playing  around  the  Empire  State  tower.  They 
couldn't  keep  their  minds  on  the  film.  No  one  ever  gets 
hurt  when  the  Empire  State  is  hit  by  lightning,  which 
it  has  been  ninety-two  times  in  the  last  four  years.  The 
building  acts  as  a  gigantic  lightning  rod.  Some  of  the 
strokes  have  exceed  twenty-two  thousand  amperes  (it 
takes  six-tenths  of  an  ampere  to  light  an  ordinary  elec- 
tric bulb)  and  have  lasted  over  a  second.  Nobody  ex- 
cept the  guards  in  the  tower  ever  knows  the  building 
has  been  hit;  sometimes  the  guards'  hair  stands  on  end. 
If  they  put  their  arms  out  of  a  window,  right  afterward, 
sparks  two  inches  long  shoot  from  their  fingers. 

July  i,  1939 

CHIEF 

Many,  many  people  have  asked  us  about  a  middle- 
aged  man  whom  they  see  strolling  about  town  clad  in 
an  olive-green  military  tunic  with  a  black  leather  belt, 
dark-green  plaid  stockings,  heavy  walking  boots,  a  dirk, 
and  a  kilt.  He's  Seumas,  the  Chief  of  Clannfhearghuis 
of  Strachur,  Argyll,  ScoJand,  and  probably  as  royal  a 
person  as  any  in  America  today.  We  met  him  a  while 
ago  in  the  Explorers  Club,  at  10  West  Seventy-second 
Street,  his  favorite  hangout.  He's  been  a  life  member 
since  1921  and  has  presented  the  club  with  many  gifts: 
a  model  of  a  Gloucester  boat,  a  large  globe,  and  a  mas- 
cot, a  gray  African  parrot  named  Mukondji.  In  Bantu 
dialect,  the  Chief  told  us  with  a  strong  Highland  burr, 
Mukondji  means  Chief.  Chief  is  what  such  exploring 
friends  of  his  as  Admiral  Byrd  and  Roy  Chapman 
Andrews  call  Seumas  (pronounced  She-u-mus)  of 
Clannfhearghuis  (pronounced  Clannfhearghuis).   The 
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Anglicized  version  of  that  is  Clan  Ferguson,  The  clan 
is  one  of  the  seventy-four  now  in  existence,  and  the 
other  seventy-three  chiefs  are  in  Scotland.  Seumas 
corresponds  regularly  with  the  home  folk  in  Argyll  but 
no  longer  lives  there.  He  prefers  to  make  New  York 
the  base  for  his  hobby — wandering  around  and  study- 
ing the  history  of  primitive  peoples.  He  thinks  that 
ancient  cultures  should  be  preserved,  and  that's  why  he 
invariably  wears  Highland  dress.  Someday  he  will  pub- 
lish his  findings  on  the  development  of  the  Gaelic  and 
American  Indian  tribes.  Gaelic  is  his  native  tongue  and 
he's  conversant,  also,  with  several  African  and  a  few 
American  Indian  dialects.  He  is  an  honorary  member 
of  the  Blackfoot  tribe. 

The  Chief  carries  a  dirk  not  because  he  expects  to  be 
attacked  but  because  it's  part  of  the  traditional  uniform 
of  the  leader  of  his  clan.  On  dress  occasions  he  sports  a 
sword.  His  military  bearing,  jet-black  hair,  black  mus- 
tache with  upturned  points,  and  bare  knees  make  him 
a  dashing  figure  as  he  strides  along  Seventy-second 
Street  toward  his  club.  A  golden  crown  on  one  shoul- 
der shows  that  he's  of  royal  blood  and  a  little  gold 
emblem  on  the  other,  in  the  shape  of  three  eagles' 
feathers,  denotes  his  rank.  Instead  of  a  wallet  he  carries 
a  leather  pouch  fastened  to  his  belt.  He  wears  two 
bracelets.  One  was  his  father's,  and  the  other  bears  an 


identification  tag  of  gold,  directing  anyone  who  may 
happen  to  find  his  body  anywhere  to  notify  the  Ex- 
plorers Club.  The  Chief  derives  his  income  from  the 
family  lands  in  Scodand.  In  New  York  he  lives  in  a 
mid-town  apartment  filled  with  family  heirlooms: 
paintings,  miniatures,  and  three  old  claymores,  tradi- 
tional two-edged  swords  of  the  Highlands,  with  the 
clan's  coat  of  arms  on  the  blades.  The  history  of  his 
clan  goes  back  to  498  A.D.,  when  it  was  founded  by 
Fearghus  Mor  (The  Great),  the  first  King  of  Scodand. 
Other  distinguished  ancestors  were  Calum  Ceann  Mhor 
— the  Gaelic  name  of  Malcolm  Canmore,  who  was  the 
son  of  Macbeth  *s  victim,  Duncan — and  Margaret,  niece 
of  King  Harold  of  England,  who  lost  to  William  of 
Normandy  in  the  batde  of  Hastings  on  the  one  date 
you  all  know:  1066.  Incidentally,  the  Chief  told  us  that 
Shakespeare  misrepresented  Macbeth,  who  had  a  rela- 
tively bloodless  seventeen-year  reign.  Seumas  will  prob- 
ably be  the  last  in  his  line.  The  title  of  Chief  can  be 
handed  down  only  from  father  to  son,  and  Seumas  is  a 
determined  bachelor.  It  looks  as  if  future  historians  of 
the  Highlands  will  record  that  the  first  chief  of  Clann- 
fhearghuis  was  Fearghus  Mor,  who  came  from  Eireann, 
and  that  the  last  was  Seumas,  who  came  to  the  United 
States. 

August  12,  1939 


Young  Writer  Rememberm 

Albert  Halper 


caso 


Albert  Halper  was  born  in  1904.  A  partial  story  of  his  life  is  in  "Young 
Writer  Remembering  Chicago."  He  has  published  a  volume  of  short 
stories,  On  the  Shore  (1934),  and  two  novels,  Union  Square  (1933)  and 
The  Foundry  (1934). 

Besides  the  intrinsic  interest  of  this  lyrical  autobiography,  it  challenges 
a  reader's  "taste"  and  suggests  reflection  upon  many  questions  now  agitat- 
ing literary  criticism:  The  American  language  and  the  use  of  "raw,  slangy" 
phrases;  realism  and  naturalism  in  literature;  the  changes  in  literature  as 
more  writers  have  city  backgrounds;  the  relation  of  social  class  to  literary 
works;  a  writer's  sincerity  vs.  commercialized  fiction  and  vs.  literary 
tradition. 


I,  Fall 

Stark  days  these.  Stark  nights  too.  In  the  parks  the 
trees  stand  firm,  the  bare  boughs  creaking  in  the 
wind.  The  gravel  paths,  clean  from  many  rains, 
are  neat  against  the  dead  brown  of  faded  grass.  The 


From  On  the  Shore,  1934.    By  permission  of  the  publishers,  The 
Viking  Press,  Inc.,  New  York. 


wind  blows,  the  leaves  fall,  and  smoke  rolls  up  from 
factories. 

Through  the  South  Side  the  trains  come  in  at  night, 
long  gray  metal  monsters,  racing  from  off  the  plains, 
thundering  over  viaducts,  small  squares  of  light  glitter- 
ing from  their  windowed  steel  bodies. 

And  mist  hangs  over  the  lake,  drifting  to  the  shore. 
Tugs  creep  up  the  river  like  water  beetles,  blunt-nosed, 
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going  under  bridges,  chugging.  Fog  hangs  over  the 
Loop  all  night.  The  empty  iron  streets  are  gray  and  dead. 

Rearing  themselves  in  the  morning,  big  buildings  go 
up,  the  steel  framework  clear  against  a  dirty  sky.  The 
chatter  o£  pneumatic  hammers,  the  coarse  casual  lan- 
guage of  men  who  earn  two  dollars  an  hour  and  like  hot 
beans,  drop  from  the  height,  but  never  reach  the  street. 

The  nights  are  blue  and  chill,  with  foggy  air  to  breathe. 
The  Elevated  goes  west,  south,  north,  spanning  the 
miles,  returning  to  the  Loop,  the  crowded  Loop,  where 
big  buildings  stand  lank,  showing  their  thin  sides,  their 
fiat  buttocks.  Coo!  shadows  fall  against  the  walls  and 
the  bricks  are  pressed  down  hard  for  strength. 

Well,  what  about  the  town,  what  about  the  Windy 
City,  the  tough  burg  with  the  bad  reputation?  What 
about  Chicago  in  the  fall?  Who  knows  Chicago? 
There's  no  wind.  No  answer. 

A  sprawl  of  shacks  nibbling  at  the  prairie,  then  came 
the  smokestacks  and  the  noise.  A  blare,  a  crash,  and  the 
hum  of  turbines  all  day  long. 

Fall  comes,  the  hurly-burly  season,  the  windy-shriek- 
ing season.  The  freights  roll  in  from  Texas,  loaded  to 
the  doors  with  fat  steers  who  stamp  upon  the  flooring, 
rubbing  sides,  grunting  in  the  swaying,  roaring  trains. 
Everything  comes  into  Chicago.  The  long-legged  cow- 
boys in  charge  of  the  cattle,  lads  who  are  fond  of  plug 
tobacco,  walk  through  the  Loop  on  high-heeled  boots, 
see  the  classy  legs  on  Michigan  Avenue,  feel  their  bluish 
chins,  and  swallow.  Oh,  you  Panhandle  boys,  how  do 
you  like  the  Windy  City?  What  do  you  think  of  the 
big  noisy  town  ? 

And  after  harvest  the  farm  boys  come  in,  big  lanky 
fellers  in  overalls,  with  wide  mouths  and  great  brown 
hands,  all  eager  to  bite  into  Chicago,  all  hoping  to  get  a 
job.  They  walk  south  along  State  Street,  reach  Harrison, 
stare  at  the  photos  in  front  of  the  cheap  burlesque  shows, 
see  the  penny  arcades,  the  pimps  standing  in  the  door- 
ways. They  walk  slowly  under  the  lamps  at  night.  Chi- 
cago has  enough  women  to  go  around,  women  whose 
job  it  is  to  make  big  awkward  farm  boys  happy,  women 
with  hard  eyes  and  tight  mouths,  sloppy  dames  with 
loose  breasts.  The  cops  say  nothing,  look  the  other  way, 
twirl  their  clubs,  and  think  about  getting  on  the  day 
shift. 

Oh,  you  farm  boys,  what  do  you  think  of  the  tough 
town  by  the  lake?  Corn  sways  when  the  wind  blows 
over  the  prairie,  but  the  wind  in  Chicago  howls  down 
the  street;  it  howls  over  the  rooftops  of  factories  and 
office  buildings;  and  during  lunch  hour  the  young  fel- 
lers stand  on  the  corners  with  toothpicks  in  their  mouths 
and  watch  the  girls  waiting  for  the  traffic  signal,  watch 
the  wind  act  naughty-naughty.  Why  go  to  a  burlesque 
show,  folks,  when  you  live  in  the  Windy  City?  Why? 
You  see,  my  friends,  I  am  a  booster  for  Chicago,  I  want 
my  town  to  become  the  biggest  in  the  land. 


And  now,  folks,  my  own  people,  let  me  tell  you  my 
story.  I  was  born  on  the  West  Side  near  the  Northwest- 
ern tracks;  there  were  factories  and  big  livery  stables  in 
the  neighborhood.  My  old  man  ran  a  grocery  and  once 
a  week  I  sprinkled  sawdust  on  the  floor,  throwing  out 
the  grains  like  golden  seeds.  That  was  before  the  chain- 
stores  were  popular,  that  was  a  long  time  ago.  In  those 
days  my  old  man  carried  a  lot  of  book-trade,  customers 
who  paid  every  Saturday;  but  if  the  wage-earner  of  the 
family  came  home  drunk,  why  of  course  my  old  man  had 
to  wait  until  the  next  Saturday.  He  marked  down  the 
items  in  his  big  book,  then  marked  them  in  duplicate 
in  the  customer's.  Everybody  was  satisfied,  it  was  fair 
enough,  fair  enough. 

I  remember  the  Polish  jani tress  who  lived  on  Lake 
Street  near  St.  John's  Place.  She  bought  a  half-dozen 
rolls  every  morning;  she  used  to  pinch  my  cheeks  and 
feel  my  buttocks  and  say  it  was  too  bad  I  was  only  nine 
years  old.  I  remember  she  had  a  rosy  face  and  dark  eyes 
and  was  always  walking  fast,  always  out  of  breath.  Her 
husband  was  a  plumber's  helper;  he  was  tall  and  skinny 
and  had  the  piles.  One  day  she  ran  away  with  a  husky 
shipping  clerk. 

We  kids  used  to  make  fun  of  Lumpy  Louie,  the  old 
cracked  gent  who  had  three  bumps  on  his  head  that 
looked  like  three  small  eggs.  He  used  to  stand  in  front 
of  the  wooden  Indian  in  front  of  Sutton's  candy  store, 
arguing  and  lifting  his  cane  at  it;  sometimes  he  scolded 
the  Indian  for  not  keeping  his  appointment  the  evening 
before.  He  would  rap  the  fire-plugs  sharply  too  and 
grow  angry,  and  once  in  a  while,  when  we  hit  him  in 
the  back  with  stones,  he  cried. 

I  used  to  go  swimming  in  Union  Park,  in  the  old 
lagoon  with  the  cement  bottom,  that  bottom  that  got 
slippery  because  the  water  wasn't  changed  often  enough. 
There  was  a  stone  bridge  over  the  neck  of  the  pond  and 
people  used  to  toss  pennies  down  into  the  water  on  Sat- 
urday afternoons  and  we  dived  for  them.  There  was 
quite  a  scramble.  When  we  got  a  few  we  stuck  them  in 
our  mouths,  took  a  breath  and  dived  for  some  more.  One 
day  a  husky  girl,  a  good  diver,  pushed  us  litde  fellers 
aside  and  got  almost  all  the  pennies.  I  remember  she 
didn't  wear  a  bathing  suit,  but  an  old  dirty  suit  of  cling- 
ing underwear;  she  was  about  twelve  years  old.  We 
ducked  her  and  kicked  her,  but  she  wouldn't  go  away, 
and  the  men  on  the  bridge  tossed  pennies  near  her  all 
the  time. 

George  Hurrel,  the  kid  who  turned  out  to  be  an  artist, 
the  short,  strong  kid  who  was  always  drawing  pictures 
on  the  sidewalk,  was  my  buddy.  Every  night  we  went 
up  the  alley,  crept  near  the  rear  window  of  Healy's,  and 
looked  into  the  back  room.  The  window  had  a  coat  of 
black  paint,  but  there  were  a  few  scratches  that  allowed 
us  to  see  fairly  well.  We  saw  two  women  showing  a  few 
men  a  good  time,  and  though  the  men  changed  from 
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night  to  night,  the  women  were  always  the  same  ones — 
die  tall  stout  one  and  the  one  with  black  hair;  they  sat 
on  the  laps  of  the  men,  squeezed  the  boys  hard,  and 
made  them  dance  to  the  tune  of  the  old  mechanical  piano. 
We  watched  them  drinking,  saw  old  hunch-backed 
Paddy  Curley  bring  in  the  bottles,  and  when  the  women 
started  smoking  our  eyes  popped.  That  was  the  first 
time  I  had  ever  seen  ladies  smoke,  that  was  when  I  was 
a  kid.  Sometimes  the  dancing  looked  like  wrestling; 
and  when  I  told  my  mother  about  it,  she  slapped  my 
face,  telling  me  not  to  go  back  in  that  alley  any  more. 

Yes,  folks,  I  know  many  stories.  And  once  I  was  ac- 
quainted with  a  very  clever  fellow.  He  told  me  that  if 
you  place  a  chair  upon  a  table  you  create  a  new  height. 
The  world  is  full  of  clever  folk,  and  I'm  not  so  bad  my- 
self. Only  I  am  too  modest,  I  am  not  aggressive  enough. 

I  go  away  to  a  town,  a  big  strange  town,  and  try  to 
hammer  out  a  good  book.  The  days  come,  the  days  go, 
and  big  ships  sail  into  the  harbor. . . . 

Speed  is  in  the  wind,  all  right,  but  the  world  rolls 
dead  and  heavy.  Here  in  this  Manhattan  rooming-house, 
a  thousand  miles  from  home,  it's  hell  to  stare  at  brown 
bare  walls,  with  your  money  almost  gone.  The  place  is 
chilly,  and  two  limp  towels  hang  from  a  rod.  My  arms 
are  heavy,  I've  got  the  blues;  there's  a  locomotive  in  my 
chest,  and  that's  a  fact. 

Rain  falls  upon  the  asphalt  and  in  Central  Park  the 
rocks  are  wet.  Autos  hurry  over  bridges,  skimming 
along,  while  cops  swear,  mud  is  dashed  onto  the  side- 
walk, and  a  guy  doesn't  feel  heroic  when  he  gets  some 
in  the  eye. 

"For  every  shout  upon  the  mountain  top  there's  a 
million  miles  of  wailing  wind."  This  is  from  the  book 
of  Success,  from  the  wide  open  door  of  Opportunity. 
Panes  of  glass  rattle  in  their  sockets,  a  roomer  from  the 
third  floor  goes  tramping  down  the  stairs,  turns  the 
knob,  and  slams  the  door,  while  outside  the  street  lamps 
throw  their  cold  white  glare. 

II.  Winter 

In  the  winter  all  things  do  not  die.  The  waves  leap 
up  along  a  cold  shore  and  the  wind  blows  hard.  The 
gulls  band  in  flocks,  swerving,  wheeling  to  the  right, 
and  the  bright  sunlight  glances  from  their  bellies. 

Oh,  the  iron  streets  are  cold,  cold.  The  raw  wind 
whistles  over  buildings,  rattles  the  laundry  signs,  swirls 
the  snow  into  high  drifts  in  the  alleys,  and  long,  blue 
sparks  fly  from  the  third  rail  as  the  Elevated  goes  over 
the  frosty  tracks. 

Jake  Bowers,  coming  from  down-state,  walks  along 
Madison  Street,  stands  on  the  corner  of  Clinton,  takes 
his  hands  from  his  pockets  and  begins  blowing  on  his 
fists.  Jake  is  broke.  His  overalls  are  getting  frayed,  his 
hair  is  long,  and  he's  getting  thin.  He  shuffles  in  the 


cold,  bucks  the  wind,  thinks  about  the  big  wheat-cakes 
lie  has  eaten  all  summer,  thinks  about  the  farmer's  big 
stout  wife,  and  when  he  reaches  the  Salvation  Army 
headquarters  his  mind  is  warm  all  right,  but  his  legs  are 
like  wood.  He  sees  the  long  line  of  broken  men,  all 
anxious  to  get  a  bed,  and,  when  he  blows  on  his  fists 
again,  his  chapped  lips  split  open  in  several  places  and  he 
begins  sucking  the  blood  coming  from  the  cracks. 

When  the  wind  blows  over  the  prairie,  the  cornstalks 
make  a  dry  rustling  sound,  but  in  Chicago  the  wind 
whisdes  through  your  pants  and  you  shiver  plenty.  Ask 
Jake  Bowers,  the  tail,  lanky  boy  from  down-state.  Hey, 
Jake,  how  do  you  like  Chicago  r  Tell  the  folks  about  it. 
Jake  doesn't  answer;  he  wets  his  dry,  cracked  lips,  stands 
in  line  with  the  others,  and  thinks  about  a  bed  for  the 
night. 

At  dawn  the  day  breaks,  the  cold,  dark  sky  cracks 
slowly.  Now  the  iron  streets  are  noisy,  the  trucks  pound 
hard,  teamsters  swing  their  heavy  whips  through  the 
frosty  air,  and  long  columns  of  vapor  come  from  the  nos- 
trils of  the  horses. 

Hey,  hey,  my  buckos.  Go  on,  you  bastards.  Drag  your 
loads,  pull  them  through  the  streets,  pull  them  along  the 
shiny  car  tracks.  At  night  I'll  turn  you  toward  the  barn, 
I'll  give  you  hay  and  water,  I'll  whack  your  steamy 
rumps.  Hey,  hey,  my  buckos.  Go  on,  you  big  fat 
bastards. 

And  the  long  whips  swing  through  the  frosty  air  while 
the  Elevated  booms  by  overhead.  The  rear  legs  of  the 
horse  bulge  with  strength. 

When  I  was  a  small  kid,  only  a  few  autos  were  on  the 
streets.  I  saw  the  big  horses  leaning  forward,  pulling;  I 
heard  the  swearing  teamsters  swaying  on  their  seats. 
Race-horses  are  nice  to  look  at  and  pretty  nice  to  write 
about,  but  what  of  the  brutes  who  pull  heavy  loads, 
what  of  the  animals  that  fall  and  break  their  legs  on  slip- 
pery streets,  kicking  weakly  until  a  cop  comes  running 
with  a  gun  in  his  hand?  Hey,  hey,  my  buckos.  What 
about  those  poor  bastards,  pulling? 

At  noon  the  cracked  sky  is  wide  open.  Small-faced 
flappers  hurry  in  the  cold,  their  long  thin  legs  moving 
very  fast.  They  head  for  the  drug-stores,  the  long  nar- 
row stores  lined  with  high  stools.  They  crowd  at  the 
counters  where  prim  sandwiches  are  sold,  nicely  deco- 
rated, good  stuff  to  nibble  at  with  small  teeth.  Some  gals 
smoke  now,  swing  their  legs,  and  eye  the  soda-jerker,  a 
tall  slick  lad  with  a  turned-up  shiny  nose.  The  gals  look 
from  the  windows,  hoping  for  a  rich  feller,  hoping  the 
boss  won't  have  too  many  letters  to  dictate. 

I  once  worked  in  a  factory.  There  were  punch-presses 
near  the  wall.  One  noon  I  sat  talking  to  a  man  who  spoke 
broken  English,  but  had  good  jaws.  It  was  snowing  out- 
side and  we  watched  the  big  flakes  floadng  down.  Next 
to  me  another  fellow,  a  big  Swede,  yawned,  closed  his 
mouth  slowly,  sighted  at  the  factory  cat  like  at  a  target, 
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then  spat  a  good  stream  of  rich  brown  tobacco  juice. 
The  cat  was  white.  But  it  was  half  brown  as  it  sprang 
away.  The  Swede  did  not  laugh;  he  yawned  again,  hop- 
ing the  snow  would  stop  at  half -past  five. 

And  I  once  had  a  job  as  order-picker  for  a  mail-order 
house,  my  first  job  after  graduating  from  high  school, 
when  I  was  eager  to  conquer  the  world,  to  advance  with 
the  times,  as  it  were.  I  went  along  aisles  of  merchandise 
and  picked  the  orders,  reading  the  sheets  sent  in  by  cus- 
tomers from  Arkansas  and  Minnesota.  There  were  many 
items  to  pick,  cheap  work  shirts,  rubber  collars,  corduroy 
pants,  fedora  hats  that  the  firm  picked  up  at  auction.  I. 
used  to  stand  in  the  aisles  when  the  supervisor  wasn't 
looking  and  read  the  letters  accompanying  the  orders. 
Some  of  the  customers  couldn't  spell  properly;  they  had 
scrawly  handwriting  and  wrote  in  the  personal  vein; 
they  told  the  firm  that  the  last  pair  of  pants  was  a  bit  too 
small  for  Tom — Tom  liked  more  room  around  the  seat. 
Yes,  folks,  those  were  the  days.  Another  fellow  worked 
with  me,  a  huge  Hollander,  and  his  name  was  Big  Bill 
Mesland;  he  had  to  leave  Holland  because  of  a  girl  there. 
Big  Bill  was  fiery  when  the  boss  was  not  around,  but  as 
soon  as  Kerton  walked  by  Bill  became  meek  in  manner. 
He  used  to  coax  the  packing  girls  into  the  darker  aisles, 
and  none  of  them  hollered  very  much.  And  at  Christ- 
mas, when  the  orders  grew  heavy,  when  we  had  to  work 
overtime  until  our  eyes  were  so  red  we  could  hardly  read 
the  customers'  writing,  Big  Bill  cursed  the  firm,  stand- 
ing in  the  aisle.  He  shot  off  all  the  high-pressure  oratory 
at  his  command.  And  one  night,  a  clear  starry  night,  as 
the  poets  say,  after  we  had  checked  out,  he  and  I  walked 
toward  the  car-line  and  at  the  corner  Bill  wheeled  around, 
raised  his  big  fist  in  the  air,  and  cursed  the  building  be- 
hind us,  cursed  it  in  his  broken  English.  I  laughed  at 
him.  But  one  year  later,  while  I  was  working  at  another 
job,  I  heard  that  the  firm  of  Philipsborn  had  gone  bank- 
rupt. Well,  maybe  Bill  was  a  medicine  man  after  all.  Who 
knows?  He  went  away  to  California  and  wrote  me  a 
letter,  but  I  didn't  answer  it  and  I  don't  know  why. 

And  I  once  had  another  good  friend,  but  he  left  town, 
left  his  job  at  the  Post  Office  and  is  now  working  as  a 
seaman;  he  once  wrote  me  from  Brussels.  Before  he  left, 
he  told  me  this :  he  said  big  hills  are  not  small  mountains. 
We  had  a  long  argument,  but  I  don't  recall  who  won.  I 
told  him  he  was  a  fathead,  called  him  a  mystic,  but  now 
I'm  beginning  to  understand  what  he  meant. 

The  point  is,  never  go  to  New  York,  my  friends.  Stick 
in  Chicago  where  you  belong.  They  say  New  York  is  a 
great  town,  that  it's  the  greatest  thing  in  America,  but 
that's  all  a  lie,  and  a  bloody  he  at  that. 

Let  the  subways  roar  on,  let  them  rumble  underground, 
let  the  big  boats  sail  into  the  harbor  bringing  freight  and 
people.  But  the  wide  mouth  of  the  continent  can  swallow 
it  whole  for  all  I  care.  Folks,  if  you'll  please  step  closer, 
I'll  tell  you  something;  I  want  to  tell  you  that  New  York 


is  just  a  big  small  town,  a  burg  full  of  suckers,  swollen 
with  yokels.  Dear  old  Manhattan,  sweet  papa  Knicker- 
bocker. Eighty  black  years  on  you  and  yours. 

But  now  it's  winter,  good  old  winter  in  Chicago.  The 
wind  howls  and  snow  is  whirled  into  drifts  back  in  the 
alleys.  A  strong  boat  goes  up  the  Chicago  River,  break- 
ing the  ice,  keeping  the  way  clear.  And  every  Saturday 
afternoon  races  are  held  in  the  parks,  the  bands  play  on 
platforms,  a  few  cops  on  skates  keep  the  crowds  back, 
and  sometimes  the  favorite  falls  on  the  last  lap  and  the 
people  feel  sorry  for  him.  The  wide  oval  pond  glitters 
dully  under  the  sun  and  the  wind  blows  fine  snow  over 
the  ice.  People  stamp  to  keep  warm,  some  slap  their 
sides.  .  .  . 

Here  in  New  York  the  gusts  blow  in  from  the  Battery; 
and  sirens  howl,  and  the  bells  of  the  Greek  Catholic 
church  over  on  Twelfth  Street  go  bong-bong-bong  all 
day  long.  When  the  air  grows  raw  and  damp  here,  the 
keys  of  my  typewriter  stick  a  little  and  I  have  to  pound 
a  bit  harder;  so  hard  in  fact  that  some  folks  will  say, 
"Too  raw  and  awkward,  too  unfinished  and  slangy." 

But  I  was  born  in  a  raw  slangy  city,  in  a  raw  slangy 
neighborhood.  I  lived  near  railroads,  and  on  warm 
nights  I  could  smell  the  strong  odor  from  the  stockyards 
rolling  in  heavy  waves  all  the  way  from  the  South  Side. 
Just  try  to  write  in  the  classic  tradition  with  that  stink  in 
your  nostrils,  sit  down  and  spin  out  smooth  poetic  sen- 
tences with  the  roar  of  railroads  in  your  ears. 

When  I  was  a  kid  I  saw  sluggers  pull  down  teamsters 
from  the  seats  of  wagons  during  the  big  strikes.  I 
watched  the  bloody  brawls  at  the  polls  at  election  time, 
and  some  of  my  old  buddies  are  now  successful  gang- 
sters. I  was  an  errand-boy  working  after  school  when 
the  race  riots  broke  out  on  the  South  Side,  and,  coming 
from  a  home  where  I  had  just  delivered  a  package,  I 
saw  five  whites  chasing  a  Negro  up  the  street.  The 
Negro  was  howling,  waving  his  arms.  He  ran  so  hard 
his  shirt  worked  loose  from  his  pants  and  flapped  in  the 
summer  wind.  They  chased  him  up  an  alley  off  Indiana 
Avenue,  cornered  him  near  a  shed,  and  one  white  kicked 
the  coon  in  the  mouth  as  the  dark  boy  got  down  on  his 
knees  to  beg  for  mercy.  The  nigger  begged  hard.  He 
said  he  had  never  done  harm  to  any  white  man;  he 
howled  and  then  stopped,  and  for  a  while  it  looked  as  if 
he  were  trying  to  swallow  his  own  lips.  That  was  when 
one  of  the  whites  pulled  out  a  gun,  a  shiny  revolver  that 
caught  the  sun.  It  took  two  shots  to  finish  the  business. 
The  whites  stood  grim.  The  coon,  his  arms  spread  out 
as  if  nailed  to  a  cross,  lay  quiet  near  a  pile  of  horse 
manure.  The  whites  chased  me  out  of  die  alley,  told  me 
to  beat  it,  to  keep  my  mouth  shut  Then  the  cops  came, 
didn't  ask  me  a  question,  and  forced  me  to  ride  in  the 
patrol  wagon  until  we  passed  the  danger  zone.  Soldiers 
of  the  National  Guard  stood  on  the  corners.  Many  papers 
were  sold. 
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I'm  not  a  snooper,  I  don't  go  around  looking  for 
stories,  but  I  know  what  I  know,  I  know  what  I  have 
seen.  If  I  was  born  in  a  raw  slangy  town,  if  I  happened 
to  see  raw  slangy  things,  why  shouldn't  my  stuff  be  raw 
slangy  ? 

The  wind  shrieks  and  howls,  and  there's  no  answer, 
folks. 

And  meanwhile  it's  winter  back  in  Chicago.  Cold  air 
blows  over  the  frozen  lagoons,  whirls  thin  fine  snow 
toward  the  pavilion,  and  out  on  the  ice  a  small  man 
wearing  a  fur  cap  tries  to  perform  fancy  turns  on  dull 
skates. 

And  the  weeks  slip  by,  with  two  limp  towels  hanging 
from  a  rod.  The  windows  rattie.  I've  got  a  locomotive 
in  my  chest,  and  that's  a  fact.  It's  a  gray  day,  my  friends, 
and  the  traffic  pounds  down  Eighth  Avenue.  Across  the 
way,  level  with  my  window,  a  woman  sticks  a  mop  out 
and  shakes  it  hard;  but  she's  not  much  to  look  at,  no 
shape  at  all,  kind  of  middle-aged  and  her  hair  is  hidden 
in  an  old  house-cap. 

Now  a  few  peeps  of  steam  come  up,  thin  and  faint,  a 
drawn-out  whisding  sound.  The  landlady's  heart  has 
melted,  she's  a  good  sport  after  all.  When  I  become  fa- 
mous, in  forty  years  or  so,  when  I  learn  to  write  that 
slick  tricky  stuff,  I'll  type  her  a  nice  letter,  a  letter  that 
will  make  her  proud.  "Dear  Madam,"  I  will  say,  and  I'll 
say  plenty  of  nice  things.  She's  a  tall  thin  old  lady,  and 
once  upon  a  time  a  young  writer  from  Kentucky  beat 
her  out  of  two  weeks'  rent.  A  few  more  peeps  come  up, 
drearily,  like  lost  pieces  of  fog  drifting  down  a  river  on 
a  sunny  day. 

III.  Spring 

The  wind  blows,  but  it  is  not  so  cold  now;  its  howling 
mood  is  gone,  gone  down  that  twining  river  which  dis- 
appears into  the  trees.  On  the  left  bank  lies  a  rowboat, 
bottom  up,  like  a  fat  man's  belly.  The  paint  is  peeling, 
small  worms  crawl  along  the  seams. 

The  wind  is  warm  now,  a  little  wet  too,  and  small 
buds,  hanging  from  the  branches,  tremble  there  like 
heavy  drops  of  water. 

When  the  damp  air  blows  over  the  prairie,  the  tall  new 
grass  nods  in  the  breeze,  but  in  Chicago  people  sniff  the 
air,  begin  walking  through  the  parks  again,  and  a  few 
married  young  fellers  hit  the  bosses  for  a  raise, 

And  it's  nice  to  walk  up  a  street  late  at  night  when  the 
warm  wind  blows.  There  goes  the  Windy  City  Kid, 
coming  from  work  on  the  night  shift  down  at  the  Post 
Office.  It's  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  folks,  the  street 
is  quiet.  He  takes  his  time,  walks  with  his  hands  in  his 
pockets,  and  when  he  sees  a  police  squad  whiz  around 
the  corner  he  pretends  he's  in  a  hurry,  luring  them  on, 
smiling  a  little  to  himself.  Ah,  Windy  City  Kid,  you're 
no  greenhorn,  you  know  your  onions.  The  police  car 


bears  down,  swings  over  toward  the  curb,  the  cops  lean- 
ing out.  And  then  they  call  halt!  The  Windy  City  Kid 
halts;  he  recognizes  the  voice  of  authority.  He  stands 
firm  but  feels  frisky,  and  has  a  mocking  look  around  the 
eyes.  The  cops  get  out  heavily,  slap  his  body  to  feel  for 
weapons,  maybe  he's  a  dangerous  guy,  they  question 
him,  tell  him  to  talk  up,  threaten  to  run  him  in.  But 
the  Windy  City  Kid  holds  a  trump  card;  he  works 
nights,  sleeps  days,  and  he's  got  to  have  his  little  joke 
now  and  then.  When  the  cops  grow  ugly  he  pulls  out 
his  government  Post  Office  badge,  flashes  it  under  their 
noses,  tells  them  he  works  on  the  night  shift,  dares  them 
to  call  up  the  supervisor  if  they  doubt  it.  The  cops 
swear.  They  get  into  their  auto  and  drive  away.  And 
the  Windy  City  Kid  stands  on  the  curb  grinning.  He  calls 
himself  a  crazy  nut,  but  he  feels  pretty  good.  Then  he 
resumes  walking  up  the  dark  silent  street  toward  home. 
He  has  turned  this  trick  a  few  times;  he  works  nights, 
he's  got  to  have  his  little  joke  once  in  a  while. 

And  so  spring  comes  to  Chicago.  The  lake  boats  sail 
away  like  ocean  liners,  cruise  a  few  hundred  miles  along 
Lake  Michigan  and  bring  back  a  load.  Smoke  trails 
them,  hangs  in  the  air,  follows  them  over  the  water,  and 
on  clear  days  the  horizon  seems  as  boundless  as  the 
open  sea. 

And  the  warm  wind  blows,  whirling  dust  along  the 
street,  into  the  public's  eyes,  into  the  eyes  of  those  young 
fellers  who  stand  on  the  corners  during  lunch  hour, 
chewing  on  their  toothpicks  and  looking  for  a  free  show. 
Yes,  folks,  it's  spring.  The  curbs  along  Madison  are 
lined  with  men.  husky  fellers  and  broken  geezers.  It's 
spring  and  they  also  taste  the  warm  wind.  They  stand 
east  of  Halsted  Street,  where  the  cheap  employment 
agencies,  with  their  signs  posted  outside,  are  doing  a  big 
business.  Men  are  wanted,  big  raw  fellers  for  the  rail- 
road gangs,  men  for  road  building,  men  to  go  north  to 
the  lumber  mills.  Forty  dollars  a  month,  board  free= 
Well  bohunks,  what  do  you  say?  Come  on,  what  do  you 
say  ?  Take  it  or  leave  it.  Hey,  you,  the  big  guy  with  the 
high  shoulders,  do  you  want  a  job?  Your  fists  are  big, 
you've  got  small  angry  eyes,  maybe  you've  had  a  tough 
time  this  winter,  eh?  Want  a  job,  want  work?  Here 
we  are,  forty  bucks  a  month  up  north  in  the  camps,  or 
forty-five  with  the  road  gang.  Hey,  bohunks,  what  do 
you  say?  Hurry,  hurry,  hurry,  men,  the  train  pulls  out 
when  the  sun  stands  in  the  sky  like  a  fried  egg  on  high. 
But  Jake  Bowers  from  down-state  says  nothing.  There 
he  stands,  his  eyes  half-sunken,  pretty  thin  now,  his  coun- 
try color  gone,  his  big  brown  hands  a  dirty  white.  Hey, 
Jake,  what  do  you  think  of  Chicago?  Tell  the  folks  about 
it.  Send  your  story  singing  against  the  wind.  The  breeze 
blows  gently  over  the  prairie,  but  in  Chicago  a  man's  got 
to  think  about  a  job.  Hey,  Jake,  how  about  a  job  up 
north?  Forty  bucks  a  month  and  cheap  booze  every 
other  Saturday.  How  about  it?  Jake  says  nothing.  He 
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stands  lank,  shoves  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  then  shuf- 
fles away.  Jake  wants  to  go  back  home  on  the  farm, 
Jake  wants  his  wheat-cakes  every  morning  and  the  sight 
of  the  farmer's  tail  stout  wife.  Jake  wants  to  go  home. 
He  has  had  a  tough  winter,  the  raw  lake  wind  has  whis- 
tled through  his  pants  for  a  long  time.  Now  he  wants  to 
go  back  to  the  soil.  He  has  been  going  to  a  quack  doctor, 
trying  to  get  cured  of  a  dose,  and  he  wants  to  go  back 
awfully  bad. 

Spring  comes.  The  brisk  wind  flaps  the  colored  signs 
of  the  employment  agencies,  and  the  men  walk  by.  Mer- 
chants wash  their  windows,  advertise  bargains,  hire  extra 
clerks,  and  stand  behind  the  counters  waiting  for  busi- 


ness. 


Oh,  blow,  wind,  go  on  blowing.  Whisde  through  their 
Danish  whiskers,  blow  the  black  smoke  away  from 
factories,  sweep  it  out  upon  the  lake. 

The  hard  spring  rains  go  drumming  down  the  street, 
and  wooden  men  and  women  go  walking  on  their 
wooden  feet.  The  water  gurgles  in  the  gutters,  and  on 
the  corner  the  fat  cop  mutters. 

And  this  is  what  I  say,  yes,  this  is  what  I  say : 

If  you  have  seen  pigeons  wheeling  in  the  sky,  if  you 
have  looked  at  heavy  sunlight  warming  the  naked 
branches  of  trees,  if  all  the  sounds  of  a  city  merge,  swell- 
ing into  one  great  tone,  if  after  you  come  back  to  your 
room,  that  room  with  the  two  towels  hanging  from  a 
rod,  if  after  all  this  has  come  about  and  you  sit  on  your 
chair,  your  arms  heavy,  the  keys  of  the  typewriter  staring 
at  you — if  you've  gone  as  far  as  this,  I  want  to  tell  you 
that  in  the  winter  all  things  do  not  die,  but  death  takes 
many  things  in  the  spring.  I  want  to  tell  you  that  if 
warm  wind  is  sticky  with  new  life,  it  also  suffocates  the 
old.  It  drives  the  young  writers  home,  the  brave  boys, 
the  heroic  lads  with  epics  in  their  chests,  who  came  to 
New  York.  The  young  lads  pack  their  grips,  pay  the 
landladies,  take  the  subway  to  the  station,  and  stand 
waiting  for  their  trains.  Youth  does  not  always  win,  it 
rides  home  and  tells  the  folks  nothing,  gets  a  job  and 
lets  the  days  go  by. 

Spring  comes.  The  wharves  along  the  coast  lose  their 
hard  lines.  Ferry  boats  plow  away  like  dumpy  washer- 
women, and  the  heights  of  Jersey  City  are  blue-gray  in 
the  distance.  But  the  hard  shiny  railroad  tracks  go  grin- 
ning west,  mile  after  mile.  The  tank  towns  and  the 
jerk-water  towns,  the  junctions  and  the  sidings  blur, 
while  the  locomotive,  like  a  bullet  in  a  groove,  whistles 
along  the  rails. 

Folks,  please  listen.  Once  upon  a  time  I  thought  that 
sincerity  and  simplicity  were  all  that  mattered,  that  if  a 
young  writer  was  honest  and  had  a  little  talent,  that  was 
enough.  In  my  high  school  days  our  composition  teacher, 
a  tall  strong  woman  of  Scotch  descent,  was  always  talk- 
ing to  us  of  honesty.  That's  how  I  got  a  bum  steer,  that's 


how  I  learned  out-dated  stuff.  Like  all  young  fools  who 
lived  away  from  the  racket  of  Manhattan,  I  thought  the 
wise  men  of  the  East  were  a  noble  group,  and  with  my 
sweat  I  brought  them  every  gift  I  had.  When  I  crept 
up  to  the  manger,  there  was  no  pure  or  holy  thing  in 
sight;  the  feed-trough  was  overturned  and  the  wise  boys 
were  slapping  down  cards,  a  poker  game  was  going 
strong.  "It's  a  tough  racket,"  one  of  them  said.  "War 
novels  are  going  good  this  season,  but  111  place  a  few 
chips  on  mystery  books  for  the  spring." 

In  the  Sahara  there's  a  sand  storm,  and  in  Chicago 
Hymie  Katz  gets  taken  for  a  ride  for  squealing  on  his 
pals.  Women  in  back  yards  hang  clothes  out  to  dry  and 
old  man  Sutton  thinks  about  painting  his  wooden 
Indian. 

I  do  not  believe  in  heroes,  I  do  not  believe  in  valorous 
deeds.  But  why  must  death  take  so  many  things  in  the 
spring,  why  must  the  young  grow  weak  fighting  the 
old?  The  walls  of  New  York  are  high  and  thick,  and 
many  lads  have  fired  their  loads  of  buckshot  at  them. 
Out  of  the  west  they  come,  up  from  the  south,  but  they 
all  go  back,  they  all  go  back  to  where  they  belong. 

And  upon  the  upturned  manger  the  wise  men  of  the 
East  slap  their  cards  down.  One  guy  moves  a  small  pile 
of  chips  and  another  spits  into  the  hay. 

Roar,  New  York,  keep  on  roaring.  Some  day  I'll  write 
a  book  that'll  interrupt  the  poker  game — a  big  raw 
slangy  piece  of  work  that'll  set  the  chips  to  flying.  So 
roar,  New  York,  go  on  and  roar.  Your  rumbling  dies 
over  the  harbor,  fades  away  in  Brooklyn,  disappears  in 
Astoria. 

And  all  the  while  the  wind  blows  toward  Chicago. 
People  come  home  from  work  and  eat  big  meals;  roast 
beef  and  fried  potatoes  are  washed  down  with  strong 
coffee.  Eat,  Chicago,  sock  it  in  your  belly.  You'll  need 
plenty  of  meat,  lots  of  coffee  in  the  spring. 

For  in  the  winter  all  things  do  not  die,  but  death  takes 
many  things  in  the  spring. 

IV.  Summer 

Now  the  days  arc  hot,  the  sunlight  is  intense.  Heat 
quivers  upward  from  the  asphalt  in  crinkly  lines.  The 
tin  roofs  of  garages  glitter  in  the  light.  When  the  sun 
goes  down,  women  take  their  clothes  from  the  lines  and 
the  windows  in  the  east  are  blood-red.  The  street  cars 
during  late  rush  hours  are  jammed  to  the  doors,  box- 
cars for  human  freight,  swaying  packing  cases  made  of 
steel  and  glass. 

The  days  are  hot  in  Chicago,  even  though  a  breeze 
blows  off  the  lake.  The  green  grass  in  the  parks  is  short 
and  thick,  and  oars  dip  slowly  as  the  rowboats  go  along. 

And  every  evening  pop-corn  venders  take  their  stands 
near  the  parks,  draw  their  small  white  wagons  toward 
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the  curb,  and  send  their  little  whistling  sounds  into  the 
hot  dark  night.  Pop,  kernels,  keep  on  popping.  The 
Greek  puts  another  scoop  of  kernels  over  the  gas-flame, 
gazes  at  it  vaguely,  shakes  the  pan  a  bit,  then  begins 
twisting  his  big  mustaches  very  slowly. 

Folks,  did  you  ever  go  strolling  with  a  gal  through  the 
park?  Did  you  ever  stop  with  her  at  the  curb,  hand  the 
Greek  a  nickel,  sit  on  the  bench  under  those  thickly  set 
bushes  where  it  was  dark,  and  have  your  girl  shake  small 
handfuls  of  pop-corn  and  give  them  to  you?  When  the 
bag  was  empty,  you  blew  it  up,  then  smashed  it  with 
your  fist;  there  was  a  great  noise.  Your  girl  laughed. 
She  gave  you  a  shave  and,  when  you  kissed  her,  you 
tasted  the  butter  from  the  pop-corn  on  her  lips.  The 
night  was  dark,  brethren,  and  warm. 

Oh,  pop,  kernels,  keep  on  popping.  Pop  in  the  sum- 
mer for  dear  old  Chicago. 

And  there's  outdoor  public  dancing  in  the  West  Side 
parks.  Workmen  have  laid  a  cement  floor  and  built  a 
little  platform,  and  a  small  peppy  orchestra  spurts  hot 
music.  Hey,  hey,  sister,  let's  go. 

And  around  the  wire  enclosure  stand  the  middle- 
aged  men,  eyeing  the  young  gals  dancing,  those  iifteen- 
and  sixteen-year-old  gals.  The  middle-aged  men  have 
their  cars  parked  a  short  distance  away,  those  men  who 
take  the  kids  for  long  rides  past  the  city  limits,  those  men 
who  know  their  onions.  Yes,  folks,  such  is  life  in  a  big 
city.  Lift  your  glass  and  drain  it  down,  the  sour  with  the 
sweet,  the  good  with  the  not-so-good. 

And  a  few  yards  away  from  the  dance  floor  boys  and 
girls  get  together,  hold  hands  as  they  sit  on  benches, 
make  a  little  progress  in  the  humanities.  Then  they  walk 
along  empty  streets,  thinking  things  over.  Insects  swarm 
about  the  arc  lamps.  And  they  reach  her  home. 

"Farewell,  farewell,"  he  tells  her  mournfully. 

"Good  night,  good  night,"  she  answers  sofdy,  then 
climbs  the  stairs,  going  around  the  back  way,  tells  the 
little  doggie  not  to  bark,  not  even  to  make  a  squeal,  then 
up  to  her  room  to  undress,  takes  off  her  clothes,  gazes  at 
herself  in  the  cracked  mirror,  feeling  her  breasts  mean- 
while, and  so  to  bed,  alone. 

Yes,  folks,  that's  the  way  things  go  in  the  summer,  in 
the  good  old  summertime. 

When  I  was  a  kid  band-concerts  were  held  in  Union 
Park.  That  was  when  Flo  Jacobson  had  a  reputation  as 
a  sweet  singer,  that  was  when  music  publishers  hired 
her  to  plug  their  numbers  at  the  concerts.  She  wore  a 
big  white  floppy  hat,  stood  on  the  platform,  and  sang 
the  new  songs.  I  copped  a  handful  of  navy  beans  from 
the  store  when  my  father  wasn't  looking,  and  at  the  con- 
cert George  Hurrel  and  I  tossed  the  beans  at  the  band, 
aiming  for  the  brass  instruments.  When  the  music  was 
soft  you  could  hear  those  hard  navy  beans  hit  the  cornets 
and  trombones,  then  go  rattling  to  the  wooden  floor. 


One  night  a  cop  caught  us,  but  that's  another  story,  and 
a  long  sad  one  at  that. 

Oh,  grow,  navy  beans,  keep  on  growing.  Grow  hard 
and  firm  for  dear  old  Chicago. 

And  one  summer  I  worked  nights  in  the  Post  Office, 
that  great  gray  building  wherein  are  many  stories.  I 
sweated  with  the  others,  tossed  mail  hour  on  hour,  my 
body  swaying,  my  arms  moving,  my  mind  going  dead, 
my  eyes  reading  the  addresses.  We  were  supposed  to 
sort  fifty  letters  a  minute.  Figure  that  out,  folks.  I  must 
have  tossed  a  few  billion  while  I  was  there,  and  where 
those  letters  went  I  did  not  care,  and  if  the  letters  had 
black  borders,  if  they  carried  sad  news,  I  didn't  care 
either;  I  kept  on  tossing  them  into  the  small  squares. 
It  was  some  job,  and  it  taught  me  plenty.  It  taught  me 
how  to  stand  on  one  spot  until  the  bell  rang.  There  were 
long  lines  of  mail-cases  and  a  thousand  men  on  the  floor, 
and  the  hard  chatter  of  over  a  hundred  canceling  ma- 
chines went  on  all  night.  Who  knows  big  business  ?  Who 
knows  all  the  big  mail-order  firms,  those  houses  that 
dump  loads  and  loads  of  mail  into  the  Post  Office?  The 
belts  rumbled  on,  carrying  the  mail  away,  and  merchan- 
dise rattled  down  the  chutes.  Some  music,  folks,  a  sym- 
phony in  the  blues:  the  Negroes  humming  as  they  tossed 
the  mail,  the  sweat  rolling  down  their  faces,  the  dust 
whirling  under  the  lights.  Can  a  man  dance  standing 
still?  He  can.  He  can  if  he's  a  Negro,  if  he's  throwing 
mail  down  at  the  Post  Office.  He  stands  at  the  case,  hums 
and  sways,  and  pretty  soon  it's  dancing. 

Oh,  dance,  dark  boys,  go  on  dancing.  Dance  on  the 
night  shift  for  dear  old  Chicago. 

The  windows  were  opened,  but  no  wind  came  inside. 
At  eleven  o'clock  we  ate,  went  across  the  street  for  a  big 
hamburger  on  rye,  told  the  Greek  to  hurry  up,  folded 
the  bread  over  a  big  slice  of  onion,  then  sank  our  fangs 
into  onion,  hamburger,  and  bread.  The  cashier,  an  old 
guy  with  three  teeth  in  his  mouth,  grinned  at  us,  show- 
ing his  caved-in  gums.  "Is  the  meat  juicy,  is  the  onion 
strong  enough?"  he  asked. 

Ha-ha,  folks,  I  have  to  laugh  when  I  remember  that 
old  boy,  that  ancient  guy  who  sat  behind  the  register 
grinning  at  us,  no  hair  on  his  head.  That  was  a  long 
time  ago,  that  was  a  thousand  years  ago.  We  left  the 
lunchroom,  crossed  the  street  again,  sat  on  the  wide  stone 
stairs  at  the  Jackson  Boulevard  entrance,  and  felt  the  hot 
wind  blowing  up  die  street.  We  wore  short  aprons  to 
protect  our  clothes,  and  Christ  knows  why;  they  flapped 
in  the  hot  v/ind.  We  waved  at  autos  going  by,  whisded 
to  a  few  whores  coming  from  the  cheap  hotel  on  Clark 
Street,  and  smoked  a  cigarette  or  two.  There  we  sat  on 
the  cool  stone  stairs,  whites,  Negroes,  and  Filipinos,  all 
in  the  same  boat,  our  hands  moist,  our  shirts  sucking  to 
our  backs,  all  waiting  for  the  bell  to  ring.  And  it  rang. 
It  rang  on  time  too.  Wc  dribbled  through  the  small  door- 
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way,  showed  our  badges  to  the  watchman,  checked  in 
again  at  the  desk,  got  another  tray  of  mail,  and  our  arms 
began  tossing  letters  again.  We  worked  up  a  swaying 
movement.  Our  legs,  restless  at  first,  grew  steady,  and 
our  arms  seemed  to  flow  on  forever.  And  under  the 
lights,  those  strong  glaring  bulbs,  the  dust  from  the  dirty 
mail-sacks  whirled  in  die  air. 

Yes,  folks,  I've  held  down  some  mighty  fine  jobs; 
you've  got  to  hand  it  to  me. 

I  once  worked  for  an  electrotype  foundry,  stood  in  the 
ofSce,  checking  cuts,  making  out  statements.  When  work 
was  slack,  I  went  into  the  shop,  near  the  big  twin  dyna- 
mos where  I  could  hear  the  whir  of  power,  the  deep  hum 
of  current.  Back  in  the  rear  the  hydraulic  presses  were 
making  wax  molds  for  printing  plates,  and  up  in  front, 
along  the  windows,  the  air  hammers  were  smoothening 
out  the  casts.  The  gang  of  workmen  were  a  swell  bunch. 
I  worked  in  the  office,  wore  a  white  collar,  but  they 
treated  me  as  an  equal.  Sometimes  we  talked  about  base- 
ball. But  back  in  the  rear  was  a  man  who  didn't  give  a 
hang  about  the  game.  He  stood  over  the  pots  of  boiling 
lead,  pouring  the  hot  liquid  upon  the  copper  shells.  He 
was  Pete  the  caster,  and  he  had  hair  on  his  chest.  All 
the  men  liked  him;  they  called  him  the  bloody  barstard. 
Pete  was  blind  on  one  side,  he  had  only  one  eye,  but 
that  optic  was  so  sharp  that  few  men  would  sit  down 
with  hirn  at  a  game  of  cards  during  lunch  hour.  And 
you  couldn't  blame  them.  He  was  lucky  in  cards  and 
iove,  a  tall  lean  man  with  wide  shoulders,  and  there 
was  hair  on  his  chest.  Every  Saturday  he  got  shaved 
at  the  lady  barber's  around  the  corner,  the  shop  near 
Polk  Street. 

And  he  always  sat  in  Kitty's  chair.  She  was  the  first 
barber,  the  big  stout  one,  the  one  whose  hair  was  dyed 
so  red  it  knocked  your  eye  out.  She  shaved  Pete.  She 
swung  the  chair  back,  and  as  the  razor  went  over  his 
face  her  big  breasts  nuzzled  his  shoulder.  Every  Mon: 
day  morning  Pete  told  me  about  it.  He  was  a  married 
man,  had  grown  children,  but  he  worked  mighty  hard 
and  had  to  have  a  change  once  in  a  while.  He  stood  half- 
naked  over  the  pots,  and  the  muscles  stood  out  on  his 
lean  powerful  arms. 

And  in  the  office  were  three  bosses,  men  who  fought 
among  themselves.  One  was  a  woman-hound,  he  used 
to  tell  me  dirty  stories  and  watch  me  narrowly;  another 
was  impotent;  and  the  third  was  absent-minded  and 
had  five  grown  daughters.  This  third  one  looked  over 
my  shoulder  as  I  stood  checking  the  cuts,  to  make  sure 
I  wasn't  making  mistakes. 

And  that's  not  all  the  jobs  I've  had. 

I  was  a  salesman  representing  a  southern  tobacco 
House,  doing  pioneer  work,  as  it  were.  I  sold  a  brand 
of  chewing  tobacco  that  the  public  didn't  want  to  buy, 
a  brand  I  pushed  onto  the  dealers.  When  I  came  around 


to  take  re-orders,  I  was  thrown  out  of  the  stores.  The 
plug  tobacco  tasted  like  sour  apples  mixed  with  dried 
oatmeal,  I  tried  it  once  just  for  fun;  that  was  the  time 
I  went  into  a  candy  store  run  by  a  widow.  She  dared 
me  to  chew  it,  and  I  told  her  the  Irish  never  say  die. 
We  had  a  good  laugh  together. 

And  I  was  once  a  salesman  for  a  house  selling  beauty 
parlor  supplies.  Cripes.  what  a  racket,  Plenty  life,  plenty 
hot  stuff  in  that  game,  folks.  I  sold  supplies  to  the  little 
manicure  gals,  to  the  hair-dressers,  the  big  stout  women 
who  had  tasted  everything  in  life  there  was  to  be  tasted, 
who  had  been  married  three  or  four  times  and  were  still 
game,  who  were  good  sports  for  all  that.  In  those  days 
I  knew  all  about  mud-packs,  astringent  lotions,  perma- 
nent waves,  and  skin  rejuvenator.  In  those  days  I  met  a 
hair-dresser,  a  handsome  German  girl  whose  father  ran 
a  farm  in  Iowa.  She  lived  in  a  strict  rooming-house  and 
had  to  meet  me  on  the  corner.  Sometimes  I  think  she 
was  the  finest  kid  I  ever  knew.  Her  name  was  Thelma, 

That  was  a  long  time  ago.  .  .  . 

Folks,  I'm  going  strong,  mighty  strong  indeed.  I'd 
like  to  tell  you  more,  like  to  go  on  forever.  But  here  we 
are  in  Chicago  and  it's  summer.  The  heat,  is  terrific. 
When  a  gal  dances  with  you,  her  dress  sticks  to  her  back. 
And  the  small  excursion  boats  ply  between  Navy  Pier 
and  Lincoln  Park,  twenty-five  cents  one  way,  a  half  a 
dollar  up  and  back.  Hurry,  hurry,  hurry,  folks,  the  big 
steamer  leaves  in  three  minutes,  takes  you  out  upon  the 
ample  bosom  of  the  lake.  Kids  free,  madam,  take  'em 
along.  The  sea  air  is  good  for  their  tummies,  it's  good 
for  their  constitutions,  too. 

If  you  stand  on  the  Pier,  you  hear  the  dinky  orchestra 
playing  as  the  whistle  blows,  you  hear  the  banjos  strum- 
min',  the  darkies  humrain',  and  once  I  saw  a  nigger  gal 
shake  her  Swedish  movement  to  get  the  customers  on 
board.  Then  another  boat  docks,  more  playin',  and  the 
whisde  blows,  the  boat  plows  away,  short  and  heavy 
toward  the  breakwater,  and  a  few  more  Chicago  souls 
are  made  happy. 

Oh,  sail,  boats,  sail  away.  Sail  out  upon  the  lake  and 
buck  the  wind.  Let  the  dinky  music  hit  the  water  sharply 
with  a  sweet  smack,  sail  away  for  dear  old  Chicago.  . . . 

And  what  about  Jake  Bowers,  you  say,  the  farm  boy 
from  down-state?  Well,  Jake  went  home,  got  his  old 
job  back,  now  eats  big  wheat-cakes  and  gazes  at  the 
farmer's  fat  wife,  but  his  stare  is  rather  empty.  Hey, 
Jake,  how  did  you  like  Chicago?  Tell  the  folks  about 
it,  tell  them  how  you  stood  in  line,  waiting  for  a  bed 
while  the  wind  went  whisding  through  your  pants.  Go 
on,  Jake,  tell  the  folks.  Jake  doesn't  answer.  He  shoves 
his  plate  away,  gets  up,  walks  behind  the  barn,  and  gulps 
down  a  pink  pill.  He  has  to  take  two  pills  a  day,  that's 
what  the  quack  doctor  back  in  Chicago  said,  the  doc  who 
has  his  office  in  back  of  the  dental  parlors 
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And  the  summer  wind  tosses  the  new  corn  playfully 
about,  beads  it  slightly  so  that  it  curves  golden  in  the 
sun,  but  in  Chicago  the  wind  is  damn  hot  and  folks 
walk  up  the  street  wiping  their  faces. 

Well,  folks,  I  won't  keep  you  any  longer.  I  am  sorry, 
very  sorry  that  my  time  is  up.  I've  got  a  lot  more  to  say, 
many  stories  to  tell,  but  there's  no  time,  and  so  I'm  sorry. 
Believe  me,  I  am  sony. 

I  am  sorry  for  many  things  in  life.  I  am  sorry  for  the 
small  folk  who  live  thin  twisted  lives,  who  have  to  hold 
onto  their  jobs  and  look  alive  when  the  big  chief  passes 
by.  I  am  sorry  for  the  broken  men  who  stand  against 
buildings  when  the  wind  howls  down  the  street  and  the 
snow  whirls  past  the  arc  lamps.  I  am  sorry  for  the  clerks 
working  in  big  stockrooms,  for  all  my  old  buddies  down 
at  the  Post  Office — the  whites,  the  Negroes,  and  the 
Filipinos,  who  stand  hour  on  hour  tossing  mail,  their 
armpits  stinking,  going  to  the  whorehouses  every  pay- 
day, walking  down  the  stairs  after  being  with  the  girls, 
going  slowly,  thinking  things  over. 

I  tell  you  I  am  sorry  for  many  things.  I  am  sorry  for 
ail  the  dead  jobs  I  have  held,  for  lonely  days  in  a  big 
strange  town,  for  long  walks  at  night  past  the  blazing 
signs  of  Broadway,  for  die  dark  side  streets  near  the 
river.  I  am  sorry  too  for  the  men  who  jam  the  burlesque 
houses  in  the  afternoons,  who  lean  forward  as  the  girls 
kick  their  powdered  Itga,  those  girls  who  are  always 
worrying  about  future  bookings,  who  sing  songs  of  hap- 
piness so  loudly  that  big  veins  stand  out  in  their  necks. 
I  tell  you  I  am  sorry.  I  have  slept  alone  in  a  narrow  bed 
in  a  small  New  York  room  many  nights  and  have  tried 
to  think  a  few  things  out.. 


And  now  it  is  summer  and  I  am  sorry  in  the  summer 
for  many  things,  for  those  hot  nights  of  open-air  dancing 
that  had  to  fade,  for  the  fall  that  is  coming.  And  for  all 
die  gray  dead  things  in  life,  die  things  diat  drag  them- 
selves slowly  along,  I  am  sorry. 

Folks,  please  listen.  I  would  like  to  close  this  little 
piece  with  a  grand  flourish,  with  a  blare  of  bugles,  but 
I've  got  a  locomotive  in  my  chest,  and  that's  a  fact.  .  .  . 

When  I  was  a  kid,  I  went  camping  alone  in  the  pine 
woods  of  upper  Michigan.  I  was  sixteen  years  old  and 
carried  a  heavy  pack  upon  my  shoulder  blades.  Down 
past  an  old  sawmill  I  hit  a  crooked  trail  that  didn't  seem 
to  have  any  ending,  and  now  all  my  years  seem  to  be 
going  down  that  trail.  There  were  short  bushes  on  either 
side,  like  the  stunted  lives  of  small  folk,  the  branches 
warped  and  crooked,  no  buds  showing,  though  it  was 
already  mid-summer. 

When  I  reached  the  bottom  of  the  hill,  I  struck  an 
old  railroad  spur  that  curved  away,  then  straightened 
out  into  a  direct  line.  The  shiny  steel,  tracks,  giving  off 
a  harsh  glitter  in  the  sun,  grew  small  and  taut,  meeting 
at  the  horizon;  and  as  I  began  walking  over  the  wooden 
ties  I  heard  the  faint  sound  of  a  train,  I  didn't  see  the 
locomotive  for  a  long  time,  but  heard  it  coming  closer 
and  closer.  Finally  it  shewed  at  the  end  of  the  tracks,  a 
small  black  beede  against  die  horizon.  I  stepped  off  to 
one  side  to  let  it  pass,  hearing  the  sound  increase,  seeing 
the  far-off  smoke. 

It  whirled  past  me,  shot  around  the  curve,  and  went 
out  of  sight,  but  1  still  heard  it.  I  can  hear  it  yet. 

Chug-ch  ug-ch  ug.  Ch ug-ch  ttg-ch  ug, 

Listen  to  it. 
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'any  things  are  wrong  with  our  colleges.  I  have 
it  on  the  highest  and  the  lowest  authority — 
that  is,  on  the  authority  of  Nicholas  Murray 
Buder  and  Upton  Sinclair.  It  has  also  been  intimated  to 
me  by  athletic  coaches  and  college  presidents,  who  may 
be  said  to  represent  the  alpha  and  the  omega  of  reliability 
on  such  matters.  As  I  happen  to  be  both  a  college  pro- 
fessor and  a  college  trustee,  I  get  the  bombardment  on 
both  flanks.  I  have  positive  information  that  the  colleges 
are  no  longer  educating  anybody,  and  I  have  equally 
emphatic  assurance  that  they  are  educating  a  lot  of 
youngsters  who  ought  to  be  left  illiterate  for  the  benefit 
of  the  unskilled  labor  market.  I  hear  that  the  colleges 
have  completely  lost  the  confidence  of  the  business 
world,  and  I  read  in  the  editorial  columns  that  more 
business  men  are  sending  their  sons  to  college  than  ever 
before.  I  learn  from  presidents'  reports  that  the  colleges 
have  big  deficits  every  year,  and  from  the  treasurers" 
reports  that  their  assets  are  steadily  growing  larger.  In 
my  spare  moments  (of  which  every  college  professor 
has  an  abundance)  I  have  answered  no  end  of  question- 
naires and  participated  in  at  least  a  dozen  educational 
surveys,  each  one  of  which  has  been  able  to  demonstrate 
that  the  methods  of  instruction  used  in  colleges,  al- 
though widely  diverse  in  character,  are  alike  in  being 
wrong. 

This  recalls  to  mind  one  of  the  maxims  of  equity: 
to  wit,  that  "there  is  no  wrong  without  a  remedy."  In 
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the  case  of  the  colleges  the  remedies  far  outnumber  the 
wrongs.  They  are  literally  uncountable,  like  the  twin* 
klers  in  the  new  heavens.  Indeed,  there  is  no  species  of 
quackery  so  popular  to-day  as  the  educational  brand 
of  hocus-pocus.  The  land  is  swarming  with  educational 
prestidigitators — and  no  wonder,  for  to  qualify  as  an 
educational  expert  one  needs  only  to  be  a  glib  fellow 
away  from  home.  Every  one  of  these  intellectual  Ms- 
culapians  has  his  own  favorite  prescription.  He  believes 
it  applicable  to  all  institutions,  big  or  litde,  without  dis- 
crimination as  to  age  or  sex.  The  college  of  to-day, 
unhappily,  is  like  a  patient  upon  whom  the  allopaths, 
homeopaths,  osteopaths,  chiropractors,  mental  healers, 
and  sun-bath  zealots  all  demand  the  right  to  operate 
simultaneously.  It  is  in  a  worse  position,  being  beset  by 
medicine-men  who  are  ready  to  diagnose,  prescribe,  and 
cure  without  license  or  fee. 

Out  of  this  welter  let  us  pick  a  few  of  the  remedial 
tonics  which  are  being  most  assiduously  peddled  at  the 
present  time.  Number  one  may  be  called  the  Job- 
Analysis  Serum.  It  is  designed  to  lower  the  high  fever  of 
those  colleges  which  are  excitedly  doing  a  lot  of  things 
without  knowing  what  they  are  doing  or  why.  In  the 
language  of  the  educational  technician,  the  colleges  have 
not  "clarified  their  objectives."  It  may  seem  strange  that, 
although  some  of  our  older  institutions  have  been  on  the 
job  for  more  than  two  hundred  years,  they  have  never 
thought  to  stop  and  "analyze  it";  yet  such  appears  to  be 
the  case.  Of  course  it  is  an  unpardonable  omission.  The 
job-analysis  treatment  should  be  applied  at  once.  First, 
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count  the  patient's  pulse — that  is  to  say,  begin  with  a 
questionnaire.  Every  survey  that  aims  to  be  both  scien- 
tific and  sociological  (queer  combination!)  must  begin 
that  way.  Send  the  questionnaire  to  all  the  professors 
asking  them  why  they  teach.  Send  it  to  all  the  students 
asking  them  why  they  allow  themselves  to  be  taught. 
Send  it  to  the  alumni  with  a  demand  for  information 
of  similar  irrelevance.  Then,  when  the  replies  come  in, 
tabulate  the  data,  find  the  median  and  the  mode,  figure 
out  the  coefficient  of  correlation,  and  the  result  will  give 
you  an  atypical  conspectus  of  the  pattern  of  valuation, 
which  is  the  true  collegiate  objective  reduced  to  a  con- 
ventionalized significance.  (Not  being  a  psychologist, 
I  cannot  be  sure  of  my  terminology,  but  that  is  the 
formula  as  I  remember  it.) 

Having  found  its  true  objective,  at  any  rate,  the  col- 
lege can  then  go  full-steam  ahead.  The  job  analysis  will 
indicate  a  solution  for  each  and  all  of  its  problems — of 
finance,  housing,  instruction,  athletics,  and  the  social 
distractions.  It  will  tell  you  how  undergraduate  mental 
vacuity  can  be  transformed  into  genius  as  by  the  touch  of 
a  magic  wand.  There  is  no  other  serum  like  unto  this 
one  in  its  claim  to  curative  accomplishment. 

Then  there  is  the  Orientation  Ointment,  which  has 
had  a  brisk  sale  during  the  past  ten  years.  Its  vendors 
begin  by  assuring  us  that  the  job-analysts  have  made  a 
false  diagnosis.  The  colleges  know  what  they  are  trying 
to  do,  but  the  students  don't.  Every  autumn  some  thou- 
sands of  freshmen  come  thronging  through  the  aca- 
demic gates  and  are  helplessly  whirled  into  the  vortex 
of  an  elective  curriculum.  These  young  men  and  women 
should  be  prompdy  "oriented."  To  that  end  they  should 
be  bidden  to  arrive  for  a  "freshman  week"  before  the 
college  opens.  During  this  preview  performance  they 
can  be  told,  in  abbreviated  form,  all  that  they  would 
ordinarily  learn  during  the  entire  four  years  of  a  college 


course. 


It  is  all  very  simple.  They  listen  to  speeches  and  they 
stand  in  line.  They  are  addressed  by  the  president  on 
what  they  ought  to  do,  and  by  the  dean  on  what  they 
ought  not  to  do.  The  chairman  of  the  faculty  warns 
them  in  the  morning  that  they  came  to  the  college  to 
get  an  education,  and  in  the  afternoon  the  football  coach 
confides  to  the  mass  meeting  that  an  education  is  the 
last  thing  any  red-blooded  young  man  comes  to  college 
for. 

The  freshmen  should  also  be  provided  with  advisers, 
both  from  the  faculty  and  from  the  senior  class.  These 
advisers  make  the  most  of  their  opportunities,  hence 
advice  is  the  last  thing  that  any  freshman  lacks  when 
this  curtain-raiser  week  comes  to  a  close.  If  he  assimi- 
lated one-tenth  of  it — which  he  does  not — he  would  have 
enough  to  last  him  to  the  end  of  his  days.  It  is  my  ob- 
servation that  among  all  forms  of  counsel  the  kind 
which  is  given  by  the  senior  student-advisers  impresses 


the  average  freshman  as  the  most  interesting  and  the 
most  useful.  For  it  is  from  them  that  the  neophyte  finds 
out  what  courses  in  the  curriculum  are  "snap  courses," 
where  the  college  boodegger  resides,  how  to  get  bids  to 
the  sorority  dances,  and  whether  the  dean  is  hard-boiled 
to  trie  alibi  of  an  alarm  clock  that  did  not  go  off  in  time 
for  a  nine-o'clock  class.  To  the  newcomer  this  informa- 
tion is  obviously  more  utilitarian  than  the  assurance  of 
his  faculty  mentor  "that  he  must  seek  adjustment  to  his 
highest  potential,  respond  to  his  creative  urge,  seek  to 
integrate  what  he  learns  into  a  universal  harmony  of 
knowledge,  and  strive  to  live  the  abundant  life." 

Not  all  the  orientation  ointment  can  be  applied  dur- 
ing freshman  week,  even  with  the  most  vigorous  rub- 
bing, Accordingly,  this  process  should  have  a  follow-up 
in  the  way  of  an  orientation  course  given  as  part  of  the 
regular  curriculum  and  counting  towards  a  degree.  This 
course  should  aim  to  be  an  outline  of  everything.  It 
should  begin  with  the  origin  of  the  cosmos  and  come 
down  to  the  election  of  Al  Smith,  one  lecture  a  week  for 
ten  weeks  or  thereabouts.  To  do  this,  it  must  cover  six 
centuries  per  hour,  although  a  little  slowing  up  for  the 
last  three  or  four  centuries  is  permissible  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  these  are  somewhat  more  crowded  widi  hap- 
penings. It  is  said  that  light  travels  around  the  earth  in 
one-seventh  of  a  second;  but  even  at  that  it  is  no  match 
for  the  speed  of  the  orientation  lecturer.  He  flashes 
through  the  Eocene,  the  Miocene,  and  the  Pliocene 
ages,  right  down  to  the  Obscene — which  is  the  contem- 
porary era.  The  greatness  and  decline  of  Rome  are 
master-stroked  in  seven  minutes,  the  Darwinian  theory 
is  elucidated  in  four,  and  the  industrial  revolution  gets 
by  while  the  lecturer  pauses  for  breath. 

The  title  of  this  course  should  be  both  dignified  and 
designatory.  It  may  be  called,  "The  Story  of  Civiliza- 
tion," or  "The  Universe  and  Mankind,"  or  perhaps  just 
"Life  and  Its  Problems."  But  the  official  tide  does  not 
much  matter,  for  the  undergraduate  will  soon  endow  it 
with  a  nickname.  He  calls  it  "Seeing  Civilization,"  or 
"The  Educational  Rubberneck  Bus,"  or,  in  due  tribute 
to  the  high  spots  of  the  course,  he  labels  it  alliteratively 
as  "Drink,  Drainage,  Divorce,  and  Democracy." 

The  orientation  course,  as  given  in  various  institu- 
tions which  have  fallen  for  this  pick-me-up,  has  devel- 
oped into  a  companionate  miscegenation  of  history,  poli- 
tics, economics,  pietisms,  and  sex  hygiene.  It  has  length 
and  breadth  without  the  third  dimension.  This  means 
that  the  instructor  must  be  a  sociologist,  in  other  words, 
someone  who  has  spent  his  life  learning  less  and  less 
about  more  and  more  until  he  has  become  intellectually 
unbuttoned.  As  a  preparation  for  serious  work  in  col- 
lege or  elsewhere  these  orientation  courses  have  a  value 
that  accountants  would  express  in  red  ink. 

Then  there  is  Nostrum  Number  Three,  the  abolition 
of  the  lecture  system  and  the  substitution  of  active  par- 
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ticipation  by  the  student  in  the  classroom  exercises.  The 
usual  academic  lecture,  we  are  asked  to  believe,  is  a 
process  by  which  things  pass  from  the  notebook  of  the 
professor  to  the  notebook  of  the  student  without  going 
through  the  heads  of  either.  So  let  it  be  amputated  from 
the  curriculum.  Anyhow,  the  lecture  is  a  survival  of 
scholasticism,  a  medieval  hang-over  quite  out  of  keeping 
with  the  genius  of  the  twentieth-century  American 
youth.  In  its  place  let  us  have  creative  participation  by 
the  student — creative  participation,  that  is  the  newest 
phrase,  and  it  has  an  alluring  sound  without  meaning 
much. 

No  more  shall  some  ex  cathedra  dogmatist  deliver  his 
pontifical  discourses  from  the  rostrum  with  no  oppor- 
tunity for  the  benches  to  hit  back;  but  teacher  and  pupil 
will  exchange  ideas,  like  Socrates  and  Piato.  Encourage 
the  freshman  to  assume  a  "challenging  attitude"  towards 
everything  which  the  instructor  may  say,  be  it  an  asser- 
tion that  the  earth  is  a  sphere,  or  that  the  poles  are  colder 
than  the  equator,  or  that  the  Dutch  have  captured  Am- 
sterdam. Develop  his  spirit  of  criticism,  his  propensity 
to  disagree.  If  this  does  not  make  die  undergraduate  a 
more  intelligent  citizen,  it  will  at  least  qualify  him  as  a 
municipal  reformer. 

Everyone  who  is  not  himself  a  teacher  likes  to  scold 
about  the  kind  of  teaclnng  lus  sons  and  daughters  are 
getting.  It  makes  them  work  too  hard,  or  not  hard 
enough.  It  is  too  meticulous,  or  too  superficial.  It  dis- 
courages thought  by  making  the  subject  too  simple,  or 
it  dampens  enthusiasm  by  making  it  too  complex.  It 
is  too  old-fashioned,  or  it  exemplifies  some  transient  fad. 
Pedagogy  is  like  politics  in  that  anyone  can  tell  you  how 
to  do  things  better  than  they  are  being  done.  Ideas  about 
teaching,  like  those  concerning  government,  are  ail 
created  free  and  equal. 

But  teaching  is  an  art,  and  a  true  art  can  never  be 
enslaved  to  formal  rules.  Teaching  is  an  intensely  per- 
sonal thing;  it  cannot  be  standardized  any  more  than 
leadership  can.  To  teach  is  to  lead,  to  inspire,  to  create 
disciples.  Every  good  teacher  has  his  own  way  of  doing 
it.  Some  subjects  lend  themselves  to  the  lecture  method 
while  others  do  not.  Many  poor  lectures  arc  delivered 
in  college  classrooms,  no  doubt;  but  I  have  a  suspicion 
that  poor  sermons  are  also  delivered  from  church  pulpits 
at  times.  Why  not  abolish  all  sermons,  therefore,  and 
just  leave  the  text  to  be  discussed  for  an  hour  by  the 
more  garrulous  members  of  the  congregation?  That 
would  be  "creative  participation"  in  a  service  of  worship 
— and  it  would  empty  the  churches. 

There  is  no  best  method  of  instruction,  whether  in  the 
home,  the  school,  or  the  college.  Education  does  not  suc- 
ceed or  fail  on  the  issue  of  methodology  but  on  the 
capacity  and  the  personality  of  the  teacher  himself.  That 
ought  to  be  commonplace,  but  it  is  not.  Otherwise  we 
should  hardly  have  these  perennial  announcements  from 


Rollins  or  Ripon,  from  Tucson  or  Tuscaloosa,  that  some- 
one has  discovered  in  the  two-hour  conference,  or  the 
pro-seminar,  or  the  socialized  recitation,  a  new  educa- 
tional alchemy  which  enables  the  undergraduate  to  get 
educated  without  exertion,  no  matter  what  kind  of 
faculty  the  college  employs. 

Then  there  is  the  Antioch  Antidote.  It  consists  of 
hard  work  outside  the  college,  given  in  regular  doses  to 
offset  the  lethargic  habits  that  the  student  acquires 
within.  The  undergraduates  attend  classes  for  a  stretch; 
then  for  an  equal  interlude  they  go  out  and  earn  their 
living  as  best  they  can.  This  alternation  is  continued 
from  entrance  to  graduation,  which  covers  six  years  in- 
stead of  the  usual  four.  The  process,  in  a  way,  is  remi- 
niscent of  the  Scotch  farmer  who  fed  and  starved  his  hogs 
on  alternate  days  so  that  the  bacon  would  be  of  prime 
quality,  a  streak  of  fat  and  a  streak  of  lean.  It  aims  at 
the  intermingling  of  the  manual  and  the  mental  in  equal 
proportions.  The  hands  go  to  work  while  the  brain  lays 
off;  then  the  intellect  is  oiled  up  for  another  run. 

There  are  some  cynics  who  would  argue,  of  course, 
that  the  boy  who  is  both  able  and  willing  to  do  college 
work  ought  to  spend  all  his  time  at  it  until  the  job  is 
finished.  And  as  for  the  boy  who  needs  the  spur  of 
alternate  months  at  gainful  employment  in  order  to 
make  him  appreciate  his  academic  opportunities — well, 
it  is  questionable  whether  he  ought  to  be  in  college  at 
all,  even  half  the  time.  Half  earning,  half  studying  may 
be  justified  in  the  case  of  those  whose  straitened  circum- 
stances make  it  the  only  way  to  acquire  a  college  degree. 
For  others,  it  is  a  hybrid  which  sacrifices  the  highest 
values  of  academic  training  on  the  one  hand  and  of  in- 
dustrial training  on  the  other  by  the  vain  effort  to  com- 
bine them  both. 

There  has  been  too  much  deification  of  the  boy  who 
works  his  way  through  college.  It  is  natural,  in  a  democ- 
racy, that  this  should  be  the  case.  A  few  fellows  derive 
benefit  from  the  experience  of  having  to  earn  their  way, 
but  the  vast  majority  do  nothing  of  the  sort.  To  them 
it  simply  means  that  these  plastic  years  of  young  man- 
hood are  clouded  by  financial  anxieties  which  haunt  the 
soul  and  depress  the  spirit.  It  involves  a  denial  of  leisure 
moments  at  a  time  when  these  would  be  of  the  highest 
value.  It  compels  the  student  to  cut  corners,  to  forego 
many  cultural  advantages  which  the  college  environ- 
ment provides,  and  sometimes  to  undermine  his  health 
as  well.  Many  a  man  does  not  learn  the  real  cost  of 
working  his  way  through  college  until  he  has  passed 
into  the  fifties.  Then  he  finds  that  there  are  prematurely 
frayed-out  nerves  to  be  entered  on  the  debit  side  of  the 
account.  It  is  my  conviction,  after  having  taught  more 
than  ten  thousand  college  students  during  the  past  quar- 
ter of  a  century,  that  nine-tenths  of  those  who  had  to 
earn  their  way  to  a  bachelor's  degree  would  have  been 
far  better  off  without  any  such  handicap.   A  strange 
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doctrine  it  is,  therefore,  that  young  men  and  women 
whose  parents  can  afford  to  educate  them  should,  never- 
theless., interrupt  their  studies  for  the  sake  of  the  "experi- 
ence." They  will  get  quite  enough  of  it  after  college 
days  are  over. 

And  so  one  might  go  on  through  the  long  category  of 
reforms  which  the  colleges  are  being  urged  to  inaugu- 
rate. Fraternities  should  be  abolished.  The  students 
should  not  be  taught  but  tutored.  They  should  be  sep- 
arated into  sections  on  the  basis  of  ability.  They  should 
study  subjects  and  not  merely  take  courses.  They  should 
devote  a  whole  year,  indeed,  to  a  single  subject  like 
the  civilization  of  ancient  Athens,  instead  of  rusding 
about  in  a  mosaic  of  Bible,  biography,  botany,  and  busi- 
ness— as  they  do  in  some  colleges.  They  should  read 
books  for  themselves  and  not  be  content  with  the  pro- 
fessor's version  of  what  is  in  the  books.  They  should 
learn, a  little  of  everything  and  one  thing  well.  (The 
first  part  of  that  syllogism,  by  the  way,  presents  no 
difficulty  in  any  American  college.)  They  should  have 
required  studies  for  discipline  and  elective  courses  for 
self-expression.  They  should  be  objectively  rated  and 
psychologically  tested.  They  should  have  personnel 
supervision  and  vocational  guidance.  The  colleges 
should  impose  a  limitation  upon  the  number  of  students 
admitted.  As  a  prophylactic,  this  has  become  very  pop- 
ular among  the  endowed  colleges,  But  the  state-sup- 
ported institutions  cannot  employ  it,  so  they  make  use 
of  an  emetic  instead.  They  throw  out  those  whom  they 
should  never  have  admitted. 

The  catalogue  of  panaceas,  indeed,  is  far  too  long  for 
insertion  here.  There  is  the  Johns  Hopkins  plan  for  a 
senior  college,  the  Wisconsin  plan  for  an  experimental 


college,  and  the  Michigan  plan  for  a  university  college. 
There  is  the  Swarthmore  idea,  the  Claremont  idea,  and 
the  Wabash  idea.  It  is  a  rare  thing  to  have  even  two  or 
three  months  pass  without  die  launching  of  some  new 
scheme  of  educational  rapid  transit;  some  way  of  get- 
ting to  the  top  of  Mount  Parnassus  without  climbing 
there.  A  few  of  them  have  meritorious  features,  but  for 
the  most  part  tiiey  merely  reflect  the  age-old  and  utterly 
futile  attempt  to  gain  the  end  without  the  means,  the 
whole  without  the  parts,  the  victory  without  the  batde. 

There  is  no  substitute  and  there  never  can  be  any 
substitute  for  men  in  the  process  of  education — for  earn- 
est, enthusiastic,  capable  men  in  the  faculty  and  in  the 
student  body.  Given  diese,  you  have  a  great  college; 
without  them,  all  the  newfangled  methods  will  never 
avail  an  institution  much.  Nearly  all  the  problems  of 
collegiate  education  merge  into  two  fundamental  ones — 
hand-picking  the  student  body  and  recruiting  die 
faculty.  The  college  that  docs  both  these  things  well  is 
on  the  high  road  to  ultimate  distinction;  and  the  one 
that  relegates  them  to  a  secondary  place  in  its  program, 
while  it  goes  philandering  after  milages,  is  inexorably 
headed  to  the  rear  of  the  procession. 

It  is  men,  not  methods  or  measures,  that  determine 
whether  a  college  shall  be  first-rate  or  second  class.  Or, 
to  put  it  more  accurately,  first  find  the  men  and  the 
methods  will  take  care  of  themselves.  I  should  like  to 
find  some  college  with  die  right  men  and  die  wrong 
methods  of  education.  I  don't  believe  there  is  one.  Is  it. 
not  time  to  rise  and  suggest  the  advisability  of  less 
quack-doctoring  in  the  matter  of  our  educational  proc- 
esses, and  more  earnest  concentration  upon  die  vital 
issue  of  personnel? 
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In  "What  Is  Evidence?"  Mr.  Pearson  demonstrates  that  the  best  way  to 
make  a  general  point  is  through  specific  illustration,  in  this  article  through 
some  well-known  cases  casually  referred  to  and  through  a  full  telling  of  care- 
fully selected  less  familiar  cases. 


One  spring  day,  shortly  before  noon,  a  young 
fellow  named  Charles  Tucker  was  sauntering 
along  a  country  highway — a  road  called  South 
Avenue.  He  was  on  his  way  from  his  home; — he  lived 
with  his  parents  in  Auburndale,  Massachusetts — to  the 
neighboring  town  of  Weston.  He  was  out  of  work, 
dead-broke,  and  eager  to  get  hold  of  some  money  in 
order  to  go  to  the  St.  Louis  Fair.  The  year  was  1904. 
He  had  been  privately  active,  in  a  small  way,  as  a  bur- 
glar and  thief,  but  this  fact  was  not  generally  known. 
His  wife's  death — she  had  been  drowned  while  in  his 
company — had  given  rise  to  some  gossip,  but  there  was 
never  any  reason  to  connect  him,  criminally,  with  the 
event 

He  was  observed  by  three  or  four  persons,  as  he  passed 
along  the  country  lanes,  but  for  much  of  the  time  was 
out  of  sight.  He  carried  with  liim  a  knife  in  a  sheath,  a 
hunting  knife  with  a  five-inch  blade.  This  was  an  odd 
thing  to  do.  The  community  is  peaceful;  no  one  need 
go  armed;  and  as  for  wild  animals,  the  only  one  en- 
countered by  Tucker — according  to  his  own  story — was 
a  squirrel. 

After  about  an  hour  (for  every  moment  of  which  he 
afterward  tried  to  account)  he  was  returning  toward  his 
home.  He  met,  however,  a  young  man  he  knew,  and 
the  two  of  them  strolled  back  to  the  bridge  at  Weston. 
Here  they  encountered  a  youth  driving  a  fish  wagon, 
and  accepted  his  invitation  to  go  for  a  drive.  They 
agreed  the  more  readily  since  he  had  with  him  a  fasci- 
nating companion,  one  Mabel  Walker,  from  Damaris- 
cotta,  Maine.  The  driver  urged  on  his  horse,  and  the 
wagon,  with  the  three  young  men  and  the  girl,  rumbled 
down  the  road. 
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Tucker's  friend,  from  the  start,  had  a  very  thin  time. 
He  had  to  roost  in  the  back  of  the  wagon,  amongst  the 
fish,  where  neither  the  sights  nor  the  smells  favored  an 
idyllic  mood.  But  everything  was  different  for  Tucker, 
on  the  driver's  seat,  alongside  Miss  Walker.  Although 
strangers  hitherto,  he  and  the  girl  understood  each 
other  perfectly.  So  quickly  were  they  in  sympathy,  that 
in  a  short  time  they  resolved  to  alight  from  the  wagon, 
depart  by  themselves,  and  engage  in  what  later  was 
politely  described  as  "going  for  a  walk  together." 

It  was  fortunate  for  the  girl  that  she  possessed  no  gift 
of  clairvoyance.  For  it  might  have  alarmed  her,  and 
perhaps  put  her  in  deadly  peril,  had  she  become  aware 
that  the  hands  that  caressed  her  in  the  spring  woods, 
that  afternoon,  were  not  the  hands  of  innocence;  but 
were  even  then  freshly  stained  with  human  blood.  The 
adventure  with  Mabel  Walker,  although  quite  free  from 
any  chilly  adherence  with  propriety,  was  much  the  lesser 
of  the  sins  into  which  Mr.  Tucker  strayed,  since  he  had 
set  out  on  his  ramble. 

The  driver  of  the  fish  wagon,  a  moment  or  two  after 
Tucker  and  the  girl  departed,  noticed,  on  the  seat  beside 
him,  the  leather  sheath  of  a  knife.  He  had  never  seen  it 
before.  He  put  it  into  his  pocket,  and,  for  the  time 
being,  forgot  all  about  it. 

Early  in  the  afternoon,  an  old  gentleman,  Mr.  Ed- 
ward Page,  returned  on  foot  to  his  house  on  South 
Avenue,  Weston.  At  breakfast  in  the  Page  household, 
the  family  of  four  had  all  been  present.  At  eight  o'clock, 
the  son,  Harold,  had  gone  to  his  office  in  Boston,  and, 
somewhat  later,  Mr.  Page  went  out  for  a  long  walk  and 
a  visit  to  the  public  library,  while  the  housekeeper,  Amy 
Roberts,  took  a  streetcar  to  Cambridge  and  thence  to 
Boston.  So  it  was  that  by  half  past  ten,  Mr.  Page's 
daughter  was  left  alone  in  the  house.  She  was  there  at 
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eleven,  when  a  tradesman  delivered  a  package.  No  one 
else  was  seen  to  come. 

Mr.  Page,  coming  home  shordy  after  two  o'clock, 
found  the  front  door  unlocked.  He  went  in  and  pro- 
ceeded to  die  pantry  to  get  something  for  luncheon.  As 
he  munched  a  slice  of  bread  and  drank  some  cider,  it 
struck  him  that  the  house  was  strangely  silent.  He  be- 
gan to  wonder  why  he  saw  and  heard  nothing  of  his 
daughter.  An  old  clock  ticked  in  the  living  room;  other- 
wise everything  was  still.  He  looked  around  down- 
stairs, and  then  went  to  the  upper  rooms.  In  one  of 
these  he  found  Miss  Page.  She  lay  dead  on  the  floor. 
She  had  on  a  hat  and  walking  boots,  and  was  dressed 
to  go  out.  Her  throat  had  been  cut,  and,  as  it  was  later 
discovered,  she  had  been  stabbed  in  the  chest  and  in  the 
back.  These  wounds  were  of  a  depth  of  five  inches. 

Before  he  called  help,  Mr.  Page  made  two  other  dis- 
coveries. In  the  room,  near  his  daughter's  body,  was  a 
slip  of  paper,  placed  on  the  floor  as  if  to  draw  attention. 
On  it  was  written  "J.  L.  Morton,  Charlestown,  Mass." 
And  downstairs  was  another  note,  written  by  Miss  Page 
herself.  It  said  that  she  had  just  heard  that  her  brother 
had  been  hurt,  and  was  in  a  Boston  hospital.  She  added 
that  she  was  going  to  see  him,  and  had  left  at  twelve 
o'clock. 

As  the  first  note  was  written  by  no  one  in  the  family, 
and  as  the  name  was  meaningless,  it  seemed  probable 
that  die  note  was  the  murderer's  attempt  to  confuse  de- 
tection— a  clumsy  ruse  which  has  often  been  tried  in 
similar  crimes.  The  other  message  was  untrue :  Harold 
Page  had  not  been  hurt,  and  no  person,  except  the  mur- 
derer, could  have  brought  such  false  news.  It  was  evi- 
dently a  device  to  gain  admission  to  the  house,  or  else  to 
cause  Miss  Page  to  leave,  so  that  someone  might  have 
leisure  for  robbery.  And  robbery  seemed  to  be  the  chief 
motive  for  die  visit.  Miss  Page's  pocketbook  had  been 
rifled  of  a  ten-dollar  bill  and  other  smaller  bills,  which 
it  had  contained  diat  morning. 

Tucker,  like  everyone  known  to  be  in  die  neighbor- 
hood at  the  time  of  the  murder,  was  interviewed  by  the 
police.  He  gave  an  account  of  his  walk,  in  which  he 
said  that  he  did  not  even  approach  the  Page  house,  and 
that  he  was,  generally  speaking,  as  blameless  as  that 
celebrated  model  of  innocence,  the  babe  unborn.  His 
adventure  with  Miss  Walker  was  described  in  expur- 
gated form.  That  damsel  very  soon  found  it  convenient 
to  vanish  from  the  neighborhood  and  to  retire,  if  not  to 
Damariscotta,  Maine,  then  to  an  even  more  impene- 
trable obscurity,  from  which  she  has  never  emerged 
from  that  day  to  this. 

The  police  discovered  no  reason  to  detain  Tucker,  but 
a  few  days  later  changed  their  minds.  The  boy  who 
drove  the  fish  wagon,  reading  in  the  paper  of  Tucker's 
visit  to  the  police  station,  remembered  the  leather 
sheath.  He  handed  it  over  to  the  officers,  who  renewed 


their  interest  in  its  owner.  Tucker  was  again  invited  to 
the  police  station,  where  he  was  asked  if  he  owned  a 
knife  sheath.  Thereupon  he  told  Number  i  of  a  very 
long  series  of  lies.  He  said  he  owned  no  sheath.  Shown 
the  one  left  in  the  wagon,  he  then  remembered  that  he 
did  have  one,  which  (fearing  he  might  unjusdy  be  ac- 
cused) he  had  hidden  in  an  overcoat  pocket,  three  days 
after  the  murder.  This  was  only  Lie  Number  2,  but 
afterward  they  followed  fast.  Had  he  ever  had  a  hunt- 
ing knife?  No;  never — except  two,  which  were  dis- 
posed of,  long  ago.  Unluckily  for  this  story,  a  search 
had  been  made,  and  in  a  coat  pocket  in  his  room  had 
been  found  a  broken  blade,  the  handle  was  missing;  the 
blade  was  in  three  pieces,  twisted  and  filed,  but  it  had 
originally  been  five  inches  long.  Moreover,  it  was  blood- 
stained. Tucker's  memory  now  allowed  him  to  recall 
that  he  did  have  such  a  knife.  Realizing,  after  his  first 
questioning,  that  it  was  the  usual  custom  of  the  brutal 
police  to  fasten  crimes  upon  persons  of  high  character 
and  spodess  innocence,  he  had  deemed  it  wise  to  defeat 
their  schemes  by  trying  to  destroy  his  knife.  But  he  had 
delayed  too  long  in  getting  rid  of  the  broken  blade. 

At  the  trial,  the  evidence  was  wholly  circumstantial. 
No  living  person  had  seen  Tucker  actually  within  the 
Page  premises.  Since  the  accused  man  had  neglected  to 
carry  two  or  diree  reliable  persons  with  him,  so  that 
they  might  officially  witness  the  crime,  he  should  in- 
standy  have  been  acquitted;  perhaps  he  should  not  even 
have  been  arrested.  Thus  it  would  be  argued  by  persons 
who  profess  to  distrust  circumstantial  evidence. 

The  points  against  Tucker  were  these.  Witnesses,  who 
were  unimpeached,  placed  him  much  nearer  the  Page 
house  than  he  admitted.  He  was  without  money  before 
the  crime;  shordy  afterward  he  had  a  ten-dollar  bill  and 
other  money.  With  the  broken  knife,  in  his  pocket,  was 
found  a  pin,  bearing  a  Canadian  coat  of  arms.  Amy 
Roberts,  the  housekeeper,  testified  that  this  was  the. 
property  of  Miss  Page.  He  had  tried  to  destroy  evidence 
— the  knife — and  he  had  lied  about  it.  Medical  wit- 
nesses agreed  that  Tucker's  knife  blade  fitted  the  slit  in 
Miss  Page's  corset — a  fact  verified  by  the  Governor  of 
the  Commonwealth,  when  he  made  a  painstaking  in- 
vestigation at  the  scene  of  the  crime.  The  Morton  note, 
found  near  the  dead  woman,  was  in  Tucker's  handwrit- 
ing. The  witnesses  in  his  behalf  were,  some  of  them, 
evidendy  partisan,  and  some  of  them,  plainly  perjured. 

These  were  the  major  points,  but  as  in  nearly  all  cases, 
there  were  others,  not  so  strong,  but  tending  to  confirm 
die  rest.  Thus,  Tucker  had  worked  in  a  Boston  office 
with  one  J.  D.  Morton — a  name  which  might  have  sug- 
gested the  "J.  L.  Morton"  of  the  note.  And  there  had 
been  found,  in  Tucker's  pocket,  a  post  card  on  which  he 
seemed  to  have  practiced  writing  various  phrases — in- 
cluding two  out  of  the  three  words  on  the  note:  "Mor- 
ton" and  "Charlestown." 
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Altogether  there  were  nearly  a  dozen  resemblances 
between  Tucker  and  the  murderer — a  group  of  coinci- 
dences which,  in  a  novel,  may  cluster  around  an  inno- 
cent man.  Nothing  of  the  sort  happens  in  real  life. 

The  jury  were  told  nodiing  of  what  was  discovered  as 
to  Tucker's  easy  manners  with  die  property  of  other 
people,  nor  were  they  allowed  to  hear  of  his  adventure 
with  the  girl  of  the  fish  wagon.  This,  and  other  much 
less  savory  incidents  in  his  private  career,  only  came  out 
by  his  own  or  his  lawyer's  admissions.  They  were  not 
discussed  at  the  trial. 

Before  pronouncing  sentence  of  death,  Mr.  Justice 
Sherman  made  a  brief  speech.  Said  he: 

"I  believe  that  many  crimes  are  committed  because 
their  perpetrators  have  not  understood  the  force  and 
effect  of  circumstantial  evidence.  I  feel  confident  that 
many  murderers  would  have  been  deterred  and  pre- 
vented from  committing  their  crimes  if  they  had  known 
what  Chief  Justice  Shaw  and  other  great  judges  and 
lawyers  have  declared — that  circumstantial  evidence 
may  well  be  full  as  safe  and  satisfactory  to  prove  guilt 
as  what  is  called  direct  evidence.  The  frequent  declara- 
tions against  circumstantial  evidence  by  men  who 
hardly  know  what  such  evidence  is,  and  who  can  know 
but  little  about  it  from  observation  or  experience,  I  fear 
lead  men  to  commit  crimes  with  a  belief  diat,  if  no  wit- 
nesses are  present,  there  can  be  no  conviction." 

Tucker's  conviction  and  sentence  were  followed  by  a 
tremendous  agitation — gigantic  petitions  and  emotional 
mass  meetings  to  invoke  clemency  or  to  set  the  prisoner 
free  altogether.  Officers  of  the  Commonwealth  were 
denounced,  in  the  usual  fashion,  as  bloodthirsty  mon- 
sters. Witnesses  for  the  State  were  vilified ;  the  family  of 
the  dead  woman  were  assailed  and  slandered.  The  agi- 
tators seemed  ready  to  tear  anybody  and  anything  to 
pieces,  if  by  chance  the  precious  life  of  "the  boy, 
Tucker,"  now  described  as  a  hero  and  a  saint,  might  be 
preserved.  The  effort  failed,  sentence  of  death  was  car- 
ried out,  and,  as  usual,  the  public  hysteria  quickly  sub- 
sided. 

Legal  grounds  for  the  appeal  from  the  verdict  were 
chiefly  technical,  but  in  the  popular  agitation  and  the 
hearing  before  the  Governor,  much  was  made  of  the 
supposed  danger  of  a  conviction  upon  circumstantial 
evidence.  The  struggle  centered  upon  "the  Canadian 
pin,"  and  attempts  were  made  to  prove  that  it  really  be- 
longed to  Tucker.  No  explanation  was  made  as  to  why 
he  had  it  in  his  pocket,  together  with  the  blood-stained 
knife.  His  supporters  seemed  to  imagine  that  if  their 
witnesses — whose  character  and  testimony  were  both, 
highly  dubious — could  raise  a  doubt  about  the  pin,  then 
the  whole  case  had  collapsed. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  familiar  methods  of  attacking 
a  case  of  circumstantial  evidence.  It  begins  with  the  an- 
nouncement of  a  fallacy:  that  circumstantial  evidence  is 


a  "chain,"  and  that  if  one  of  its  "links"  can  be  broken, 
then  the  chain  parts  and  the  case  fails.  This  sounds  plau- 
sible; it  has  been  owlishly  asserted  for  centuries,  and  is 
often  complacendy  accepted.  Writers  on  evidence,  at 
least  as  far  back  as  Jeremy  Bentham,  have  exposed  its 
falsity,  but  it  will  doubdess  be  trotted  out  in  court,  and 
elsewhere,  for  many  years  to  come. 

It  requires  about  thirty  seconds  of  intelligent  consid- 
eration to  realize  that  a  case  of  circumstantial  evidence 
is  not  a  "chain"  at  all.  In  a  chain,  each  link  depends  on 
the  one  preceding,  and  supports  the  one  following.  But 
with  circumstantial  evidence  a  number  of  more  or  less 
unrelated  items — facts,  objects,  incidents — point  in  a 
certain  direction,  and  indicate  the  truth.  It  is  die  accu- 
mulation of  a  number  of  these  which  makes  the  whole 
conclusive.  The  various  items  may  be  as  unlike  as  the 
possession  of  a  high,  squeaky  voice  is  unlike  a  bullet 
found  in  the  dead  man;  they  are  not  "linked"  at  all; 
but  together  they  connect  the  criminal  widi  the  crime. 
There  may  be  another  supposed  item  of  evidence,  say, 
a  lock  of  hair,  or  a  footprint  in  the  earth,  which  may- 
prove  to  be  a  false  clue,  but  that  does  not  affect  the  truth 
of  the  others. 

Circumstantial  evidence  is  conclusive  proof  only  to 
intelligent  persons;  they  have  the  ability  to  draw  infer- 
ences. To  the  stupid,  it  may  mean  little.  Take  the  best- 
known  recent  case  decided  on  circumstantial  evidence: 
the  trial  of  Bruno  Hauptmann.  There  existed  an  ex- 
traordinary number  of  resemblances  between  the  pris- 
oner and  the  murderer— too  many  to  allow  the  conten- 
tion that  prisoner  and  murderer  were  not  identical. 
When  intelligent  folk  realized  that  Hauptmann  pos- 
sessed the  fruits  of  the  crime;  that  he  gave  the  ridiculous 
and  time-worn  explanation  of  his  possession — blaming 
it  on  a  dead  man;  diat  he  hid  this  money,  and  spent  it 
furtively;  that  the  ransom  notes  were  palpably,  and  to 
die  ordinary  observer,  in  his  handwriting;  that  he  was 
identified  as  the  negotiator  for  and  recipient  of  the 
ransom  money;  that  the  wood  used  in  the  ladder  came 
from  his  house;  that  the  marks  of  his  plane  were  on  the 
ladder;  that  his  past  career  was  consistent  with  such  a 
crime;  that  his  agility  and  boldness  would  permit  him 
to  carry  it  out  alone  and  unaided — then  the  case  against 
him  was  complete.  The  theory  of  his  innocence  became 
acceptable  only  to  the  willfully  blind;  to  those  whose 
wits  had  been  addled  by  too  much  detective  fiction;  or 
to  persons  who  prefer  to  imagine  gigantic  police  con- 
spiracies, involving  hundreds  of  honorable  men,  rather 
than  believe  that  a  crime  has  been  committed  by  a  man 
whose  past  is  spotted  with  crime. 

Nearly  any  one  of  the  items  of  drcumstantial  evidence 
in  either  the  Tucker  or  Hauptmann  cases  might  have 
failed,  and  still  these  cases  would  have  been  strong. 
There  was  no  "chain"  of  evidence  in  either  case. 

People  compile  books,  meant  to  be  flourished  at  juries, 
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in  order  to  terrify  thetn  from  convicting  anybody.  Such 
books  are  carelessly  assumed  to  be  full  of  histories  of 
mistaken  convictions  resulting  from  circumstantial  evi- 
dence. The  amusing  thing  about  them  is  that  they 
rarely  contain  a  single  authentic  case  of  the  kind.  Mis- 
taken convictions,  when  they  occur,  almost  invariably 
result  from  the  direct  evidence  of  witnesses,  as,  for  in- 
stance, in  false  identifications,  caused  by  honest  mistake 
or  deliberate  perjury. 

The  famous  cases  of  the  law,  in  which  innocent  men 
have  been  convicted,  are  almost  without  exception 
founded  on  direct  evidence.  In  France,  Lesurques  was 
sent  to  the  guillotine,  and  Dreyfus  to  prison,  chiefly  on 
mistaken  or  perjured  testimony  of  witnesses.  Great 
Britain's  two  notorious  judicial  mistakes,  the  cases  of 
Adolf  Beck  and  Oscar  Slater,  were  the  result  of  trusting 
the  direct  evidence  of  witnesses.  In  both  cases,  there  was 
circumstantial  evidence  available  which  would  have 
prevented  the  blunder.  The  much-cited  American  case, 
of  the  Booms  of  Vermont,  was  the  result  of  a  false  con- 
fession. Neither  in  this,  nor  in  the  two  British  cases, 
was  anybody  executed.  Adopting,  for  the  sake  of  the 
discussion,  the  view  of  those  slightly  rabid  historians 
who  write  of  the  Sacco-Vanzetti  case,  as  if  the  innocence 
of  those  men  were  an  established,  historical  fact,  it 
should  be  remembered  that  this  was  not  a  case  of  cir- 
cumstantial evidence,  but  that  the  testimony  most  open 
to  attack,  and  most  widely  questioned,  was  the  direct 
testimony  of  witnesses  who  claimed  to  have  seen  the 
accused  at  the  place  of  the  crime.  The  circumstantial 
evidence  against  the  two  men  is  much  more  difficult  to 
confute,  except  for  superficial  persons  who  explain  all 
convictions  by  charging  the  police  with  "framing  the 
evidence." 

That  learned  writer  on  legal  topics,  Professor  Wig- 
more,  includes  in  one  of  his  books  a  story  which  illus- 
trates the  mental  processes  of  folk  who  trust  direct 
testimony  but  affect  a  contempt  for  circumstantial  evi- 
dence. 

A  stout  Negress  came  before  a  New  York  magistrate, 
complaining  that  her  ex-husband  had  made  a  barbarous 
attack  upon  her  with  a  large  pair  of  shears. 

"Mistah  Judge,"  she  bellowed,  "dis  here  Niggah,  he 
rushed  at  me  wid  dese  scissors!  Yas,  suh!  An'  he  cut  an' 
slashed  mah  face  mos'  to  ribbons!  He  jabbed  mah  eyes 
and  carved  mah  face  like  it  was  sausage  meat — all  torn 
an'  bleedin',  it  wuz!" 

The  magistrate  looked  at  her  broad,  smooth,  yellow 
countenance,  on  which  appeared  not  the  slightest  sign 
of  conflict. 

"When  did  you  say  this  happened?"  he  inquired. 

"Only  las'  night,  Mistah  Judge!"  was  the  reply. 

The  puzzled  magistrate  gazed  at  her  carefully. 

"Only  last  night!  But  I  don't  see  any  marks  on  your 
face!" 


"Marks!"  she  roared,  uMar\s\  What  de  debbil  do  I 
care  for  mar\s!  I'se  got  witnesses? 

Protracted  agitations,  during  or  after  celebrated  trials, 
are  usually  followed  by  deplorable  results.  And  their 
most  frequent  cause  is  a  widespread  inability  to  analyze 
evidence,  to  understand  what  does  and  what  does  not 
amount  to  proof.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  illustra- 
tions, in  any  country,  at  any  time,  was  offered  by  the 
Tichborne  trials  in  England. 

Roger  Tichborne,  a  young  Englishman,  some  day 
likely  to  become  a  baronet  and  owner  of  a  great  fortune, 
was  lost  in  a  ship  which  sank  at  sea  in  1854.  Nobody 
doubted  this:  his  father,  the  courts,  the  owner  of  the 
ship,  the  insurance  company — all  accepted  the  fact  that 
he  was  dead.  There  was  one  exception:  Roger's  mother, 
a  Frenchwoman,  and  a  very  self-wiiled  person.  She  in- 
sisted that  he  must  still  be  alive.  And,  of  course,  by  all 
the  rules  of  romance,  by  the  creed  of  every  writer  of 
novels,  stories,  songs,  plays,  and  motion  pictures,  she, 
and  she  alone,  would  be  right.  From  the  start,  Lady 
Tichborne  was  certain  of  the  support  of  all  those  who 
view  life  through  the  golden  mist  of  wish-it-might-be- 
true. 

After  her  practical  and  common-sense  husband  was 
dead,  Roger's  mother  began  to  advertise  all  over  the 
world  for  the  "lost  heir  of  Tichborne."  In  other  words, 
she  offered  any  impostor  who  might  be  interested  the 
tempting  bait  of  a  title  and  an  income  of  ^20,000  a  year. 
Naturally,  diere  came  a  nibble  at  her  line.  Twelve 
years  after  Roger's  death,  an  enormous  fat  man,  a  Cock- 
ney butcher  named  Arthur  Orton,  emerged  from  the 
Australian  bush  and  prevailed  upon  Lady  Tichborne  to 
accept  him  as  her  son,  "Sir  Roger." 

Thus  the  impostor  began  with  the  support  of  all  the 
dreamy-eyed  romantics  in  Britain—folk  who  were  con- 
tent to  say,  ecstatically,  "A  mother  is  never  mistaken  in 
her  own  child!"  People  who  knew  Lady  Tichborne 
were  aware  that  she  had  determined  to  accept  somebody 
and  that  she  would  have  accepted  an  Egyptian  mummy 
if  one  had  been  shipped  to  her.  The  other  Tichbornes 
all  swore  that  tiiis  was  not  Roger,  while  the.  Orton  fam- 
ily, who  hailed  from  Wapping,  testified  that  it  was  their 
kinsman,  Arthur  Orton. 

The  impostor  rallied  round  himself  some  old  re- 
tainers and  followers  of  the  Tichbornes,  and  aided  by 
Lady  Tichborne's  money,  kept  them  in  his  service, 
while  he  pumped  them  dry  of  useful  information. 
Wildly  ignorant,  at  first,  of  the  career  of  the  man  he  was 
trying  to  impersonate,  he  managed  to  acquire  enough 
knowledge  to  convince  the  trusting. 

Mobs  cheered  him;  rich  and  poor  subscribed  to  his 
funds,  in  order  to  do  what  they  called  "putting  him  in 
his  rightful  place."  Actually,  it  was  to  help  him  to  de- 
fraud a  small  child,  a  nephew  of  the  dead  Roger  Tich- 
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borne,  of  his  property.  And  they  did  this  because  they 
were  unable  to  analyze  evidence.  This  glaring  failure 
resulted  from  their  inability  to  observe  that  what  he 
knew  of  Roger  Tichborne,  his  life  and  family,  was,  in 
every  respect,  knowledge  that  he  had  gained  from 
Roger's  mother,  or  from  his  hired  retainers  and  coaches. 
And  that  dozens  of  matters  of  which  he  was  absolutely 
ignorant  were  things  which  the.  real  Roger  must  infal- 
libly have  known.  If  his  sympathizers  saw  this,  they 
were  incapable  of  making  any  deductions  from  it. 

The  real  Roger  spoke  French  like  a  native;  the  false 
Roger  could  not  pronounce  correctly  a  single  French 
word.  The  real  Roger  was  a  devout  Roman  Catholic; 
the  false  one  was  ignorant  of  the  forms  of  that  faith. 
The  real  Roger  had  been  an  officer  in  the  English  army; 
the  false  one  said  he  had  been  an  enlisted  man!  The 
true  Roger  had  studied  die  classics;  the  claimant  knew 
nothing  of  them  and  thought  that  Caesar  was  a  Greek. 
The  actual  Roger  was  tattooed  with  an  anchor,  a  heart, 
a  cross,  and  his  initials,  R.  C.  T.  All  that  the  faked 
Roger  had  in  the  way  of  tattoo  marks  were  his  own 
real  initials,  A.  O.,  which  he  had  tried  to  obliterate. 

This  last  fact  ended  the  first  trial — the  impostor's  civil 
suit  by  which  he  tried  to  get  possession  of  the  Tichborne 
estates.  He  was  then  tried  for  the  crime  of  perjury.  The 


jury  found  him  guilty  on  all  counts,  and  he  went  to 
prison  for  fourteen  years.  It  was  probably  the  most 
audacious  attempt  at  piracy  on  land  ever  known  to  the 
English  courts. 

It  should  be  obesrved  that  the  evidence  which  was 
most  conclusive  in  establishing  the  truth — as,  for  ex- 
ample, the  tattoo-marks — was  circumstantial  evidence. 

Of  direct  evidence — that  is,  of  witnesses  who  testified 
in  behalf  of  his  false  claim,  there  was  no  lack.  Like  the 
Negress,  in  the  New  York  court,  who  despised  die  cir- 
cumstantial evidence  of  marks,  Orton  could  have  cried 
triumphandy,  "I've  got  witnesses!" 

He  had  them,  by  the  dozens.  Lady  Tichborne  was 
dead  when  the  trials  came  on,  but  old  soldiers,  old  serv- 
ants, old  family  friends  trooped  into  die  witness  box  and 
swore  that  this  impostor  was  Sir  Roger  Tichborne. 
Some  of  these  people  were  honest  people,  honesdy  mis- 
taken; some  were  persons  of  foggy  brains  and  fuzzy 
understanding;  and  some  (who  afterward  went  to  jail) 
were  double-damned  liars. 

Throughout  this  long  case  and  these  two  incredibly 
minute  trials,  circumstantial  evidence  had  invariably 
pointed  to  the  trudi,  while  the  direct  evidence  of  wit- 
nesses was  the  cornerstone  of  a  gigantic  structure  of 
fraud. 
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nce  upon  a  time  I  worked  for  the  United  States 
Government.  In  the  course  of  my  official  duties 
I  was  directed  to  make  a  rather  particular  and 
painstaking  analysis  of  the  profits  of  certain  mammoth 
corporations.  The  welcome  of  the  mammoth  corpora- 
tions, needless  to  say,  was  not  warm. 

One  of  my  subordinates  in  the  investigation  was  con- 
tinually getting  into  trouble.  He  was  a  likable  fellow,  a 
good  routine  worker,  always  ready  to  do  odd  jobs  after 
hours.  I  took  a  personal  interest  in  his  troubles;  I  loaned 
him  money,  patched  up  a  quarrel  between  himself  and 
his  wife,  gave  him  books  to  read,  tried  to  help  him  slide 
a  litde  more  easily  along  his  white-collar  groove.  That 
he  was  grateful,  that  he  really  respected  and  liked  me, 
I  do  not  doubt  to  this  day.  Yet  here  is  what  he  did  after 
two  years  of  friendly  association : 

He  ransacked  my  private  files  and  turned  over  any 
evidence  showing  liberal  political  tendencies  on  my  part 
to  the  aforesaid  mammoth  corporations.  He  came  into 
my  office  late  one  evening — fortified  by  a  drink  or  two— 
and  said :  "Chase,  I'm  a  Bolshevik.  I'm  fed  up  with  the 
whole  damned  capitalist  system.  I'd  like  to  help  kick  it 
over.  I'd  like  to  join  something.  You  know  about  these 
socialists  and  I.W.W.'s.  I  see  you  reading  pieces  about 
them.  Tell  me  all  about  it,  shoot  the  works,  tell  me  what 
I  ought  to  join.  I'll  pay  the  dues." 

At  first  I  thought  the  poor  boy  had  really  come  to  the 
end  of  his  rope;  that  this  was  a  last  desperate  gesture  be- 
fore the  white-collar  routine  doomed  him  altogether. 
Then  I  began  to  realize  that  he  was  lying:  that  he  was 
hoping  to  pick  up  some  information  from  me  which 
could  be  twisted  in  such  a  way  as  to  discredit  my  work 
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in  the  investigation.  (Not  that  I  had  much  to  offer.)  I 
went  on  with  my  columns  of  figures,  and  gradually  his 
receptive  attitude  waned.  "Aren't  you  going  to  tell  me 
anything?"  he  whined  "No,"  I  said.  "And  I  guess 
you  had  better  go." 

He  took  his  hat  and  went.  As  the  door  closed  behind 
him,  I  knew  that  the  man  I  had  befriended  could  not 
afford  the  luxury  of  integrity.  Someone  was  paying  him 
to  act  as  a  spy.  His  government  salary  was  litde  enough, 
while  his  wife  had  definite  ideas  about  her  proper  posi- 
tion in  the  world.  He  had  been  bought.  (I  doubt  if  the 
vendee  got  his  money's  worth.)  I  was  bitter  at  the  time, 
but  to-day  that  bitterness  is  tinged  with  pity.  He  is  only 
one  among  many  Americans  who  increasingly  cannot 
afford  the  luxury  of  integrity.  His  case  is  more  dramatic 
perhaps,  but  essentially  on  all  fours  with  the  plight  of 
nearly  every  man  you  meet  upon  the  street.  They,  like 
him,  have  betrayed  their  personal  sense  of  decency  and 
honor  because  forces  are  loose  too  powerful  for  ordinary 
clay  to  oppose. 

In  the  custody  and  handling  of  transferable  property 
Americans  grow  more  dependable;  but  in  that  more 
subtle  definition  of  integrity  which  bids  a  man  play  fair 
with  his  own  soul,  never,  it  seems  to  me,  has  the  Republic 
sunk  to  lower  levels.  As  the  machine  breeds  increased 
specialization,  increased  technological  unemployment, 
as  mergers  spread  their  threat  to  white-collar  jobs,  the 
case  grows  worse.  The  greater  one's  economic  insecurity 
the  greater  the  tendency  to  sacrifice  spiritual  independ- 
ence and  to  chant  in  dreary  unison  the  simple  credo  of  the 
yes  man.  It  is  my  contention  that  for  uncounted  millions 
of  Americans  the  price  of  integrity  is  more  than  they  can 
afford.  Nor  should  I  be  surprised  if  the  ratio  of  growth 
in  the  process  bore  more  than  a  casual  relationship  to  the 
growth  in  urban  as  against  rural  population. 

Even  as  the  interlocking  technical  structure  of  indus- 
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try  makes  for  an  increasing  tenuousness  in  the  condition 
of  the  live  nerves  of  transport,  power,  and  communica- 
tion which  provide  city  dwellers  with  physical  neces- 
sities, so  the  psychological  condition  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Megalopolis  grows  more  precarious.  Living  in  a  crowd, 
it  has  become  highly  important  to  fit  in.  There  are  fewer 
square  holes  for  square  pegs;  to  make  the  close-locked 
wheels  of  industry  turn,  an  employee  must  be  as  round 
as  a  ball-bearing.  This  smooth  and  oily  quality  that  eases 
the  friction  of  the  highly  organized  machine  is  in  a  way 
more  vital  than  professional  training,  ability,  or  energy. 
One  m?n  may  be  genial  and  tactful  by  nature,  while  nine 
have  to  achieve  tact  and  geniality  by  effort.  For  the  milk 
of  human  kindness  the  most  obvious  substitute  is  soft 


soap. 


II 


The  yes  man  had  no  place  in  the  pioneer  tradition. 
The  pioneer  had  his  faults  and  virtues.  The  faults  in- 
cluded a  prodigal  wastefulness,  a  disposition  to  befoul 
one  nest  and  move  on  to  the  next,  a  certain  laxity  in 
respect  to  the  social  amenities.  The  virtues  included  a 
sturdy  independence,  and  the  compulsion,  if  need  arose, 
to  look  every  man  level  in  the  eye  and  tell  him  to  go  to 
hell.  Reasonably  secure  in  the  fruits  of  his  own  labor 
and  thus  economically  independent,  he  could  express  in 
any  company  his  honest  opinions  as  forcibly  as  he 
pleased,  and,  subject  to  the  local  mores — the  base  line 
from  which  all  human  behavior  must  stem — he  could 
translate  his  beliefs  into  tangible  performance.  He  could 
vote  for  candidates  he  respected,  agitate  for  reforms  he 
believed  in,  refuse  to  do  jobs  which  galled  his  sense  of 
decency  or  craftsmanship,  come  and  go  as  the  seasons 
dictated,  but  not  at  the  bidding  of  any  over-lord.  His 
opinions  may  have  been  frequendy  deplorable,  his  acts 
often  crude  and  peremptory,  but  he  was  free  to  be  true 
to  the  best  that  he  knew — and  so,  by  the  Eternal!  a  man, 
and  not  a  rubber  stamp. 

His  was  not  the  gentleman's  code  of  honor,  but  one 
less  punctilious,  more  democratic,  more  human,  and 
probably  in  the  long  run  superior.  The  gendeman  has 
a  divided  responsibility;  he  must  not  only  seek  to  be 
true  to  himself,  but  he  must  maintain  a  wide  margin 
between  himself  and  the  herd.  The  pioneer  was  of  the 
herd  and  proud  of  it,  and  could  thus  devote  himself 
single-mindedly  to  the  one  responsibility.  Compare,  let 
us  say,  a  thousand  assorted  pioneers  of  the  Berkshire 
Hills  in  Massachusetts  in  1800  with  a  thousand  assorted 
New  York  bank  clerks  in  1930,  and,  unless  the  monu- 
mental history  of  the  Berkshires  which  I  have  lately  in- 
gested is  a  tissue  of  falsehoods,  you  will  find  about  as 
many  no  men  in  the  former  area  as  you  will  find  yes  men 
in  the  latter.  The  ratios,  I  should  guess,  have  reversed 
themselves  in  one  hundred  and  thirty  years.  With  the  no 
men  will  lie  character,  courage,  individuality,  saltiness. 


With  the  yes  men  will  lie  radios,  automobiles,  bathtubs, 
and  a  complete  paralysis  of  the  will  to  act  in  accordance 
with  their  fundamental  inclinations.  That  Berkshire 
babies  were  fashioned  of  better  stuff  than  bank-clerk 
babies  I  absolutely  deny.  Opinion  for  opinion  and  belief 
for  belief,  it  is  probable  that  the  New  York  thousand 
have  a  more  civilized  oudook,  a  better  stock  of  human 
values  in  their  heads,  than  had  the  Pittsfield  thousand. 
But  for  the  latter  integrity  was  cheap  and  abundant, 
while  for  the  former  it  is  very  dear.  Like  all  luxuries,  it 
can  be  bought,  but  few  dare  to  pay  the  price.  For  the 
price  may  be  the  job,  and  the  job  means  life  or  death. 

If  you  object  diat  most  men  and  women  are  without 
a  sense  of  honor,  then  call  it  early  conditioning.  From 
the  cultural  mulch  in  which  we  are  reared — com- 
pounded of  the  influences  of  parents,  school,  church, 
folkways,  literature — our  personalities  are  formed.  We 
take  and  we  reject;  we  give  lip  service  to  much  that  our 
hearts  do  not  subscribe  to.  But  certain  principles  we 
make  our  own.  Integrity  consists  in  living  up  to  them. 
I  am  not  here  concerned  with  those  broad  principles  of 
morality  which  now,  as  in  the  days  of  David  and  Solo- 
mon, move  more  or  less  in  vacuo,  but  rather  widi  a  far 
more  concrete  and  personal  standard.  I  ask  only  if  your 
behavior  squares  with  your  conception  of  what  honest 
behavior  should  be,  and  care  not  twopence  how  lofty  or 
low  the  original  conception.  A  stream  can  rise  no  higher 
than  its  source. 

The  point  is  not  that  we  traduce  our  honor  to  climb 
up — such  behavior  has  affected  a  fixed  fraction  of  the 
race  since  the  Cro-Magnon  man — but  that  most  of  us 
to-day  are  forced  to  traduce  our  honor  to  cling  to  what 
we've  got;  aye,  to  exist  at  all.  It  would  be  easier  if  life 
were  simpler,  but  the  perspiring  supersalesmen  take  ex- 
cellent care  that  life  shall  never  simplify.  No  more  have 
we  won  to  a  standard  of  living  held  respectable  by  our 
fellows,  than  presto!  a  new  and  higher  standard  con- 
fronts us — two-cars-per-family,  college-for-all-the-chil- 
dren,  annual  models  in  furniture,  country  club  member- 
ships— and  this  we  must  attain  on  pain  of  social  disap- 
probation. There  is  no  level,  but  a  steady  ascending 
curve  which  tolerates  little  margin  of  saving,  no  depend- 
able economic  security.  While  jobs  grow  more  uncer- 
tain, desires,  built  in  by  the  high-pressure  fraternity, 
grow  more  clamorous.  In  this  compound-pressure  pump, 
the  wayfaring  man  finds  it  almost  impossible  to  be  true 
to  his  innermost  nature. 

Ill 

Consider  initially  the  simple  and  widespread  practice 
of  yesing  the  boss — to  use  the  current  phrase.  The  man 
with  the  strong  jaw  sits  at  the  head  of  the  conference 
table,  his  confreres  gathered  around  him,  each  with  pad 
and  sharpened  pencil,  From  the  strong  jaw  comes  the 
announcement  of  a  certain  policy — perhaps  a  wage  re- 
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duction,  perhaps  a  wage  increase,  perhaps  a  universal 
system  of  time  clocks.  He  looks  about  him.  The  policy 
may  be  utterly  repugnant  to  his  staff,  but,  "I  check  with 
you,  chief,"  "check,"  "check,"  "check"— the  little  thread- 
bare word  runs  round  the  table.  Not  always  to  be  sure, 
but  frequently  enough  to  make  our  case.  On  any  given 
business  day,  the  number  of  such  checks  and  yeses  must 
be  astronomical  in  magnitude.  It  would  be  interesting  to 
chart  their  yearly  curve  superimposed  upon  a  curve 
exhibiting  the  growth  of  mergers. 

The  psychological  effect  of  continually  pretending  to 
agree  with  that  with  which  one  does  not  agree  is  disas- 
trous. An  internal  conflict  is  set  up  which  tends  to  polar- 
ize work  into  neutrality.  Initiative,  concentration, 
straight  thinking  evaporate,  leaving  only  purposeless 
activity.  Probably  less  damage  is  suffered  by  the  indi- 
vidual who  knows  in  advance  the  fire  he  must  pass 
through  and  deliberately  makes  up  his  mind  to  prostitute 
his  talents.  He  is  tragic  enough,  but  a  less  unhappy 
exhibit  on  the  whole  than  the  hordes  who  fool  them- 
selves into  thinking  that  they  are  doing  honest  work, 
unaware  of  the  conflict  beneath  the  surface.  In  business 
offices  there  is  usually  one  of  the  former  to  ten  of  the 
latter. 

Next  let  us  consider  that  very  considerable  fraction  of 
the  population  engaged  in  making  commodities  which 
the  maker  knows  to  be  evil,  shoddy,  adulterated,  and  a 
rank  imposition  upon  the  public.  He  may  whisde  cheer- 
fully enough,  say  "What  the  hell?"  and  believe  that  the 
plight  of  the  public  troubles  rum  hardly  at  all.  But  deep 
down  inside  the  continued  outrage  to  his  instinct  of 
workmanship  troubles  him  considerably.  It  is  contrary 
to  the  whole  history  of  mankind  to  waste  good  hours  of 
labor  on  worthless  or  evil  products. 

Not  long  ago  I  delivered  an  address  on  the  Russian 
economic  experiment,  I  told  of  the  merhod  whereby  an 
oil  pool  was  developed  as  a  single  geological  unit  with- 
out competitive  drilling  and  its  appalling  waste.  After 
the  lecture  an  engineer  came  up  to  me.  He  seemed 
deeply  stirred.  "My  God,"  he  said,  "do  you  suppose  I 
could  get  a  job  in  Russia?  I'm  sick  of  drilling  wells  in 
competitive  fields,  watching  most  of  my  work  run  to 
waste.  I  know  how  a  pool  ought  to  be  organized,  but 
with  all  this  offset  drilling  we  aren't  allowed  to  organize 
it."  In  his  excitement,  it  was  only  too  plain  that  there 
was  a  tragic  breach  between  his  standard  of  workman- 
ship and  the  work  that  he  had  to  do. 

Of  the  ten  million  factory  employees  in  America  to- 
day, the  two  million  in  the  building  trades,  and  the  two 
hundred  thousand  engineers,  how  many  can  hold  up 
their  hands  and  say  that  they  take  pride  in  what  they 
make  ?  Many  of  diem,  of  course,  are  operating  processes 
so  specialized  that  they  have  no  »dea  of  what  they  are 
helping  to  produce,  but  the  majority  are  probably  still 
aware  of  it.  The  show  of  hands  is  not  impressive.  When 


one  considers  the  weighted  silks,  the  bulk  of  the  patent- 
medicine  traffic,  jerry-built  bungalows  on  Garden  Crest 
developments  (I  have  talked  to  the  carpenters  working 
on  them),  shoes  that  dissolve  into  their  essential  paper, 
rickety  furniture  brave  in  varnish — commodity  after 
commodity,  process  after  process,  the  reason  is  suffi- 
ciendy  clear. 

Leaving  the  factory,  we  come  out  upon  the  market 
place.  Here  we  find  a  group  almost  as  numerous  as  the 
producers,  pushing  goods  which  they  know  to  be  inferior 
or  useless.  A  salesman  has  no  canons  of  workmanship 
to  be  outraged,  but  if  he  has  to  sell  an  inferior  product, 
and  knows  it,  his  case  is  not  much  happier  than  that  of 
his  fellow  in  the  shop.  He  has  to  lie  blatandy,  loudly 
and  continually.  Fie  has  to  tell  the  world  that  bad 
products  are  good.  He  becomes  used  to  it,  of  course;  he 
may  even  take  a  little  pride  in  his  sales  charts.  But  that 
docs  not  mean  that  somewhere  behind  the  table  pound- 
ing, door-bell  ringing,  and  copy  writing  there  is  not  a 
man,  who,  in  the  darkness  of  the  night  after  an  ill- 
advised  dinner,  does  not  sometimes  wish  to  God  he 
could  earn  his  living  doing  something  he  believed  in. 

We  now  come  to  one  of  the  saddest  exhibits  on  the 
list.  There  may  be  more  deplorable  human  behavior 
than  the  violation  of  hospitality  practiced  daily  by  un- 
counted thousands  of  house-to-house  canvassers,  but  I 
am  at  a  loss  to  know  what  it  is.  Since  time  out  of  mind  it 
has  been  the  kindly  human  custom  to  welcome  the 
stranger  at  the  gate.  The  reaction  is  doubdess  tied  up 
with  a  dim  fear  that,  some  day,  you  too  may  be  a-wander- 
ing  and  need  rest  and  welcome.  On  this  ancient  custom 
the  up-and-coming  canvasser  is  forced  to  trade.  In  com- 
pany schools  he  is  deliberately  coached  in  ways  and 
means  for  capitalizing  the  instinct  of  hospitality,  for 
gaining  admission,  a  chair,  a  respectful  audience — only 
to  outrage  it  in  the  end. 

Here,  to  quote  an  actual  case,  is  a  woman  canvasser 
who  announces  herself  as  a  member  of  the  focal  school 
committee — only  she  is  not  a  member  of  the  school  com- 
mittee but  recites  a  name  which  induces  the  lady  of  the 
house  to  think  that  she  is.  The  "committee,"  it  appears, 
recommends  a  certain  book  to  aid  the  children's  educa- 
tion. The  visitor  mentions  the  children  by  name,  their 
ages,  their  bright  looks.  The  lady  of  the  house  is  pleased. 
The  cost  of  the  book  is  five  dollars.  Her  face  falls.  She 
cannot  afford  five  dollars.  Haltingly,  ashamedly,  she 
confesses  it.  The  canvasser  turns  on  her  with  a  sure-fire 
line,  "Mrs.  Green,  don't  you  care  enough  about  the 
future  of  your  children  to  pay  five  dollars?"  What 
mother  can  resist  such  an  accusation?  Company  statis- 
tics coldly  demonstrate  that  seven  times  out  of  ten  it 
consummates  a  sale.  Yet  what  troubles  me  is  not  the 
plight  of  Mrs.  Green  with  a  worthless  volume  on  the 
parlor  table,  but  the  utter  abandonment  of  self-respect 
on  the  part  of  the  lady  canvasser.  Had  she  hit  Mrs. 
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Green  with  a  blackjack  as  she  stood  defenseless  and  wel- 
coming on  her  own  doorstep,  the  loss  of  personal  in- 
tegrity could  hardly  have  been  greater.  Hospitality  is  a 
particularly  precious  custom  in  a  civilization  which 
drifts  so  rapidly  to  cities  and  apartment  houses.  By  ruth- 
less violation  the  canvassers  have  all  but  killed  it. 

Not  content  with  the  assault  in  person,  enterprising 
vendors  of  commodities,  particularly  of  certain  types  of 
securities,  are  lately  using  the  telephone  to  effect  a  sale. 
In  one  day  at  my  office  I  was  called  to  the  telephone  five 
times  by  total  strangers  giving  a  Wall  Street  address,  suc- 
culentiy  outlining  the  profit  to  be  made  by  an  immediate 
purchase  of  American  Consolidated  International  Class 
B.  To  the  first  man  I  tried  to  be  polite,  to  the  second  I 
was  curt,  for  the  other  three  I  simply  hung  up  the  re- 
ceiver. But  the  day  was  ruined  by  a  feeling  of  baffled 
rage,  pardy  at  my  assailants,  and  pardy  at  myself  for 
having  to  crush  the  habit  of  years  of  being  courteous  to 
those  who  had  taken  the  trouble  to  call  me  on  the  tele- 
phone. 

Yet  canvassers,  like  the  rest  of  us,  must  eat.  I  remem- 
ber when  I  lived  in  Chicago  a  neighbor  in  the  woolen 
business  dropped  in  upon  us  one  evening.  We  welcomed 
him  into  the  living  room  and  were  somewhat  surprised 
to  find  that  he  had  a  large  box  under  his  arm.  His  face 
was  set.  He  opened  the  box  and  disclosed  some  excellent 
woolen  swearers  and  hose,  male  and  female.  We  ad- 
mired everything — the  admiration  of  friends.  Would 
we  buy  some  ?  We  were  thunderstruck,  but  kept  our  faces 
straight,  and  bought.  Obviously,  our  guest  had  struck 
a  vein  of  bad  luck  and  been  reduced  to  capitalizing  his 
acquaintanceships.  Always  afterwards  he  avoided  us. 
Our  friendship  had  come  to  an  end.  How  many  friends 
did  that  hard  winter  cost  him? 


IV 


This  brings  us  to  that  growing  army  of  "publicity 
men"  and  women  who  sometimes  do  not — but  fre- 
quently do — give  the  best  of  their  years  and  their  vitality 
to  pushing  causes  in  which  they  have  no  faith,  and  to 
booming  personalities  whom  privately  they  designate  as 
stuffed  shirts.  Business  being  business,  their  shingle  is 
normally  out  for  any  propaganda  however  worthless, 
and  for  any  publicity  seeker  however  shameless.  As  in 
the  textile  industry,  there  is  overproduction  in  the  pub- 
licity game,  and  a  client  is  a  client.  How  many  national- 
ists at  heart  are  writing  purple  copy  for  peace  societies; 
how  many  socialists  at  heart  lauding  the  benign  activities 
of  the  power  trust;  how  many  intelligent  judges  of 
human  character  stirring  the  tom-toms  for  men  they 
despise  ? 

In  this  connection,  the  testimonial  writer  demands  a 
note.  If  he — or  she — really  likes  the  product,  well  and 
good.  But  in  many  cases  he  or  she  has  never  tried  it.  A 


thumping  lie  is  exchanged  for  a  bag  of  gold.  The  flight 
of  Lindbergh  from  America  to  France  was  a  fine  and 
stirring  achievement.  But  even  finer  to  my  mind  is  the 
fact  that  he  has  never  sold  his  honor  to  a  manufacturer. 

Consider. the  activities  of  the  ghost  writer.  According 
to  the  rules  of  this  flourishing  profession,  he  writes  the 
speech  for  somebody  else  to  deliver  or  the  article  or  book 
for  somebody  else  to  sign.  In  certain  cases  he  endeavors 
to  put  into  words  the  somebody  else's  general  thoughts, 
but  in  other  cases  the  somebody  else  has  no  general 
thoughts,  and  it  is  his  function  to  supply  tliem.  Thus  he 
foists  on  the  public  an  entirely  false  picture  of  his  client; 
he  puts  brains — his  brains — into  a  man  of  straw;  and 
far  worse,  he  abuses  the  craft  of  letters  which  the  Lord 
has  given  him  by  writing  words  in  which  he  places  no 
credence,  while  neady  dodging  responsibility  by  plac- 
ing his  client's  name  above  them.  As  a  writer  I  have 
frequendy  been  invited  to  "ghost"  under  such  circum- 
stances and  once  or  twice  have  been  sorely  tempted  by 
the  size  of  the  fee.  Fortunately  my  economic  circum- 
stances at  the  time  were  such  that  I  could  afford  to 
refuse.  Heaven  knows  when,  unfortunately,  they  will 
be  such  that  I  cannot  afford  to  refuse.  But  when  I  fall, 
I  shall  know  that  my  position  as  a  responsible  profes- 
sional man — voicing  his  own  thoughts  and  signing  his 
own  stuff — has  come  to  an  end. 

I  know  a  writer  of  newspaper  editorials.  Himself  a 
liberal,  he  has  to  grind  out  a  thousand  words  daily  which 
reflect  the  ultra-conservative  policy  of  the  paper  for 
which  he  works.  He  keeps  a  record  like  a  batting  aver- 
age chart,  noting  the  editorials  to  which  he  can  subscribe 
against  those  to  which  he  cannot.  When  he  last  showed 
it  to  me  he  was  scoring  about  .150 — say  one  out  of 
seven. 

Pot  boiling  is  no  new  phenomenon.  Many  of  the  Hu- 
manists' greatest  heroes  were  known  to  stoop  to  the 
practice  from  time  to  time.  It  may  be  defined  as  doing, 
for  a  cash  consideration,  work  markedly  below  the  level 
of  the  artist's  best.  In  the  past,  stark  necessity  was  its 
chief  inspiration.  To-day  as  I  go  about  among  novelists, 
poets,  playwrights,  painters,  I  find  a  new  motive  widely 
voiced.  We  will,  they  say,  "ghost,"  write  success  stories, 
produce  canned  editorials  and  advertising  copy,  concoct 
synthetic  drama  (a  new  type  of  laboratory  research), 
illustrate  magnificent  brochures,  or  what  you  will,  in 
order  that  we  may  lay  aside  a  cash  reserve,  and  then 
watch  us  burn  up  Olympus.  I  am  still  watching.  The 
formula  in  most  cases  is  spurious.  A  continued  and 
calculated  flow  of  second-rate  work  is  more  than  likely 
to  poison  the  original  spring.  One  can  cite  names — a 
number  of  very  promising  names — but  it  would  be  too 
painful.  Enough  that  American  art  and  literature  have 
lost  some  distinguished  ornaments  because  integrity 
comes  too  high. 

Lasdy  we  shall  consider  a  usage  almost  as  widespread 
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as  yesing  the  boss,  one  indeed  that  may  be  said  to  be  an 
integral  part  of  the  folkways  of  a  pecuniary  civilization. 
I  refer  to  the  art  of  backslapping  in  the  interest  of  a 
profitable  sale.  Under  the  canons  of  this  culture  complex 
it  is  encumbent  upon  the  vendor  to  welcome  the  prospec- 
tive vendee  with  all  the  warmth  and  sympathy  hitherto 
reserved  for  dear  and  chosen  friends.  He  must  be  dined 
and  wined,  bis  most  infantile  pronouncements  must  be 
received  with  the  highest  respect,  one's  home  must  be 
thrown  open  to  him,  his  lightest  fancy  instantly  satisfied. 
The  fact  that  the  company  pays  the  bills  is  entirely  beside 
the  point.  The  point  is  that  the  whole  procedure,  like 
the  canvasser's  behavior,  makes  a  mockery  of  natural 
human  intercourse.  Friendship  is  one  of  the  few  com- 
pensations for  a  complex  life.  To  shower  upon  strangers 
and  upon  people  who  never  could  be  one's  friends,  all 
the  earnests  of  comradeship  is  to  debase  rare  metal. 
The  dismal  panorama  passes  before  us:  Manufacturers' 
agents  departing  with  suitcases  of  gin  to  dentists'  con- 
ventions. .  .  .  Rotary  club  luncheons  with  members 
roaring  songs,  embracing  one  another,  "Jim"  calling  to 
"Joe"  (and  Jim  hates  Joe) — all  in  the  hope  of  more  busi- 
ness. .  .  .  The  hearty  dinner  at  home  to  the  chief  buyer 
for  the  National  Widget  Corporation  with  one's  wife  in 
a  new  and  alluring  frock  and  carefully  coached  in  the  art 
of  drawing  out  Mr.  Blatterfein  on  his  favorite  topic— the 
postage  stamps  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  .  .  .  The  high 
and  costly  strategy  employed  by  publisher  B  in  weaning 
an  author  away  from  publisher  A — the  agent  preferably 
to  be  an  old  college  friend.  .  .  .  "Contact  men"  in 
dinner  coats  at  week-end  parties. 

Backslapping  may  not  always  be  for  business  reasons, 
but  it  is  usually  for  pecuniary  reasons.  I  recall  participat- 
ing in  a  dinner  to  a  man  who  was  as  stupid  as  he  was 
rich.  The  basic  idea  of  the  dinner  was  to  obtain  money 
from  him  in  order  that  a  certain  charity  might  make  up 
its  deficit.  At  the  close  of  the  banquet  our  guest  arose 
and  delivered  himself  of  as  monumental  a  series  of 
banalities  as  it  has  even  been  my  ill  fortune  to  hear. 
When  he  took  his  seat,  amid  vast  applause,  we,  the  hosts, 
arose  one  by  one,  and  respectfully  asked  questions  and 
were  grateful  for  answers  that  we  knew  to  be  absurd. 
Finally  we  gave  our  guest  a  rousing  vote  of  thanks  for 
a  most  instructive  evening.  Later  because  his  oublicity 
man  had  used  my  name,  I  wrote  him  a  letter — a  slimy, 
unctuous  letter — recalling  his  brilliant  address  and  the 
needs  of  the  charity  in  question.  I  was  never  so  pleased 
in  my  life  as  when  he  kicked  us  all  downstairs,  and 
refused  to  give  a  penny.  In  some  dim  way  it  restored  my 
self-respect.  Charities  are  worthy — some  of  them — but 
are  they  worth  such  abasement? 

V 

We  have  but  touched  the  surface  of  the  phenomenon, 


and  already  most  of  us  are  in  it  up  to  the  waist,  if  not 
indeed  completely  mired.  Certain  groups  are  less  in- 
volved than  others,  and  a  rough  appraisal  of  relative 
saturation  might  prove  instructive. 

The  independent  farmer,  standing  closest  to  the 
pioneer  tradition,  leads  the  list,  Despite  the  steady  en- 
croachments of  business  motives  upon  his  way  of  life — 
for  agriculture  is  far  more  a  way  of  life  than  a  pecuniary 
pursuit — he  still  has  the  best  chance  among  all  classes  of 
Americans  to  call  his  soul  his  own..  Perhaps  the  inde- 
pendent storekeeper,  surviving  in  those  few  remote 
neighborhoods  where  chain  stores  and  full-line  forcing 
have  not  rendered  his  life  a  burden,  takes  second  place. 
I  know  a  few  still  functioning  in  the  White  Mountains 
of  New  Hampshire.  They  are  the  sort  of  men  who  will 
not  send  a  bill  when  the  neighbor  who  owes  it  is  ill  or 
out  of  luck. 

Next  in  line  we  might  place  the  housewife.  More 
remote  from  the  commercial  front  than  her  spouse,  she 
still  frequendy  reserves  the  right  to  speak  her  mind 
freely,  "to  stand  right  up  in  meeting,"  as  we  New  Eng- 
enders say.  I  recall  the  case  of  a  brilliant  young  account- 
ant who.  shordy  after  winning  his  C.P.A.,  was  given  an 
opportunity  to  make  a  million  dollars,  more  or  less,  in  a 
few  months'  time,  All  he  had  to  do  was  to  approach  cer- 
tain corporations  with  an  offer  to  split  whatever  rebates 
he  might  earn  for  them  in  their  filed  income  tax  returns. 
His  share  in  turn  was  to  be  split  with  a  government  ex- 
aminer who  supplied  the  names  of  such  corporations  as 
had  legitimate  claims  for  rebates  in  past  tax  payments. 
He  told  his  mother  of  the  glittering  opportunity.  "Tom," 
she  said,  "you  know  when  I  come  to  wake  you  in  the 
morning  I  shake  you  hard,  and  you  don't  stir?"  "Yes," 
he  said.  "And  then  I  shake  you  even  harder,  and  you 
give  a  little  moan?"  "Yes."  "And  finally  I  shake  as  hard 
as  I  can,  and  you  open  one  sleepy  eye?"  "Yes."  "I'd  hate 
to  come  in  morning  after  morning  and  find  you  awake." 
He  turned  down  the  job  and  has  been  sleeping  soundly 
ever  since. 

Reasonably  high  in  the  comparative  scale  would  come 
the  skilled  manual  worker  affiliated  with  a  strong  trade 
union.  One  does  not  find  an  unduly  grave  percentage  of 
yes  men  among  locomotive  engineers,  machinists,  or 
building  trades  workers.  In  the  main  they  are  utterly 
dependent  on  their  jobs,  but  their  jobs  are  objective  and 
technical,  while  the  backing  of  the  union — sometimes 
with  its  benefit  clause — stiffens  their  independence  and 
self-respect. 

Next  we  might  place  independent  manufacturers  and 
entrepreneurs.  The  great  corporations  are  fast  under- 
mining them,  financially  and  spiritually;  but  many 
sturdily  maintain  the  Forsyte  tradition,  refuse  to  grow 
maudlin  about  Service,  honestly  admit  they  are  in  busi- 
ness for  profit  and  not  for  public  welfare,  and  take  pride 
in  producing  a  sound  article,  honestly  sold.  Below  them 
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would  stand  professional  men  and  women,  with  physi- 
cians at  the  head  of  the  group  and  lawyers  at  the  bottom. 
There  was  a  time  when  this  class  topped  die  whole  list, 
but  that  was  before  competition  became  so  keen;  before 
the  days  of  split  fees,  ambulance  chasing,  and  yesing  the 
president  of  the  university.  Professors,  like  canvassers, 
must  eat.  If  the  gende  reader  is  of  a  professional  persua- 
sion, he  is  doubdess  an  exception,  but  as  a  journeyman 
member  of  his  class,  I  know  that  all  too  frequendy  I  am 
not  an  exception. 

On  a  level  with  professional  people  would  come  the 
unskilled  manual  workers,  with  farm  laborers  at  their 
head.  They  are  largely  a  beaten  lot,  but  many  of  them 
lose  their  jobs  so  often  they  get  used  to  it,  and  accumu- 
late, if  not  independence,  at  least  a  certain  stoicism,  a 
bitter  crust  against  a  bitter  world.  Not  far  below  them 
we  find  the  servant  class — some  two  millions  of  them  in 
America.  Here  we  note  a  peculiar  phenomenon.  Serv- 
ants are  protected  to  a  degree  by  their  time-honored  pro- 
fessional status.  Nobody  expects  their  work-a-day  man- 
ners to  reflect  their  real  personalities,  and  thus  diey  are 
enabled  to  preserve  some  semblance  of  integrity  behind 
and  remote  from  the  frozen  smiles  and  conventional 
obsequiousness  of  their  trade. 

From  servants  it  is  a  long  drop  downward  to  the  sales- 
man, though  here  again  we  note,  or  are  beginning  to 
note,  a  loss  of  human  dignity  which  is  freezing  into  a 
convention.  It  is  the  salesman's  business  to  be  hypo- 
critical if  necessary,  just  as  it  is  the  servant's  business  to 
be  servile.  We  do  not  expect  much  from  a  salesman  or  a 
blurb-writer  save  words,  and  presently  he  may  be  able 
to  save  his  soul  by  taking,  in  his  business  hours,  some 
such  conventionalized  and  definite  status  as  the  buder 
or  the  waiter  takes. 

Salesmen  are  low  in  the  scale  of  integrity,  but  at  least 
they  are  alive,  They  have  even  been  known  to  tell  the 
boss  what  they  thought  of  him  and  throw  the  job  in  his 
face.  Clerks  and  office  workers,  being  all  but  dead,  must 
stand  still  lower.  They  are  the  saddest  group  of  yes  men 
on  the  whole  list. 

As  we  feel  for  the  bottom,  we  encounter  in  the  murky 
gloom  a  large  round  object.  Dragging  it  with  some 
reluctance  toward  the  light,  we  discover  it  to  be  a  poli- 
tician. To  expect  integrity  from  an  elected  public  serv- 
ant is  almost  to  expect  a  miracle.  When  Mr.  Dwight 
Morrow,  running  for  senator  in  New  Jersey,  actually 
and  honestly  spoke  his  mind  about  prohibition  the 
shock  was  almost  too  great  for  the  country  to  bear.  Edi- 
torial writers  lost  their  heads  completely  at  the  wonder 
of  it.  The  politician  leads  a  harrowing  economic  life, 
granted;  there  are  often  sound  reasons  for  his  debase- 
ment, but  this  incident  would  seem  to  make  it  plain  that 
it  is  not  always  good  business,  or  good  publicity,  to 
flounder  so  persistendy  in  the  lower  depths.  Once  and 
again  the  poor  fellow  might  come  up  for  air. 


We  would  seem  to  have  touched  the  bottom.  Not 
quite.  We  have  yet  to  deal  with  certain  types  of  corpora- 
tion executives.  As  a  class,  executives  may  be  arranged 
up  and  down  the  scale,  but  enough  of  them  at  least  to 
be  identified  as  a  sub-species  are  the  least  enviable 
exhibit  in  the  whole  national  category,  firmly  anchored 
to  the  ocean  floor.  Their  case  is  the  more  deplorable  in 
diat  they  have  less  excuse  than  most  of  us  for  being 
untrue  to  themselves.  They  have  more  economic  secu- 
rity than  all  the  rest  of  us  combined.  Instead  of  quaking 
for  their  jobs,  they  need  quake  only  for  their  balance 
sheets.  They  have  sold  themselves,  not  to  inexorable 
terms  of  livelihood,  but  to  a  legal  abstraction,  an  almost 
mythical  monster,  in  whose  bowels  is  nothing  more  than 
a  certificate  of  incorporation.  (Some  anthropologist 
should  do  a  sound  monograph  on  the  totem  worship 
and  animism  involved  in  the  modern  conception  of  a 
corporation.)  They  dare  not  open  their  mouths  in  pub- 
lic, put  pen  to  paper,  pronounce  judgment  on  any  social 
question,  attend  a  banquet — almost  take  a  bath — with- 
out first  securing  the  received  policy  of  the  company  for 
which  they  work.  They  move  in  a  world  of  juggernauts 
and  spooks  which  pass  under  the  name  of  unfavorable 
publicity.  They  cower  before  the  dire  warnings  of  coun- 
sels on  public  relations.  Instead  of  honesdy  admitting 
they  are  in  business  for  profit,  they  squirt  atomizers 
filled  with  the  rank  perfumes  of  "service,"  "good  will," 
"public  duty"  in  all  directions,  until  the  atmosphere  of 
the  nation  is  choked  with  alien  gases.  They  wriggle,  this 
sub-species,  into  schools,  universities,  women's  clubs, 
churches.  They  teach  the  teacher  to  teach  the  litde  chil- 
dren to  wash  their  litde  hands  with  their  little  cakes  of 
Banana  Oil  Soap.  It  is  difficult  to  walk  a  block  in  Wash- 
ington without  bumping  into  one  of  their  legislative 
agents.  Even  as  the  Russians  substitute  Communism 
for  God  these  gentlemen  substitute  their  Corporation. 
It  can  do  no  wrong.  Once  I  was  walking  the  streets  of 
Boston  with  the  vice  president  of  a  great  financial  insti- 
tution. We  came  to  a  litde  decayed  brick  building  near 
the  docks.  He  stopped,  with  reverence  in  his  every 
gesture,  and  all  but  took  off  his  hat.  "This,"  he 
said,  "is  where  our  Company  first  began  to  do  business." 
We  might  have  been  visiting  the  birthplace  of  a 
saint. 

I  should  like  to  see  old  Jolyon  Forsyte  at  a  few  Ameri- 
can directors'  tables;  I  should  like  to  hear  him  express 
his  mind  freely  at  a  conference  of  Junior  Executives. 
Here  was  a  man  who  ransacked  the  world  for  tea,  sold 
you  only  the  finest,  and  took  a  good  round  profit  on  the 
transaction.  He  did  not  cower  before  sticks  of  type,  cared 
not  a  damn  about  "unfavorable  publicity,',  had  no 
corporate  god  to  serve,  and  could  call  his  soul  his  own. 

I  have  been  perhaps  unduly  harsh  with  that  fraction  of 
corporate  executives  who  have  foresworn  all  canons  of 
personal  integrity  to  serve  a  paper  monster.  But  I  should 
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like  diem  to  know  how  their  activities  impress  the  out- 
side public;  and  I  would  point  out,  furthermore,  that 
the  lesson  taught  the  politicians  by  Mr.  Morrow  is 
equally  applicable  in  their  case.  They  could  afford  to 
substitute  facts  for  propaganda  far  more  frequently  than 
they  do. 


If  you  think  that  I  have  been  passing  moral  judg- 
ments, I  have  completely  failed  in  writing  this  article. 
Questionable  morals  as  reflected  in  graft,  peculation,  and 
legal  crime  he  quite  outside  the  discussion.  Such  be- 
havior is  to  be  found  in  every  civilization  since  Meso- 
potamia; whether  the  ratio  is  worse  in  modern  America 
i  do  not  know,  and  for  the  moment  do  not  care.  Owing 
to  the  colossal  temptations  for  graft  inspired  by  prohibi- 
tion, it  may  well  be  worse  at  the  present  writing;  but 


this,  we  trust,  is  a  temporary  phenomenon.  All  I  have 
tried  to  say  is  that  you  and  I,  and  Americans  generally, 
have  each  a  personal  standard  of  honorable  conduct. 
Under  prevailing  conditions,  largely  economic,  it  is  fre- 
quently impossible  to  live  within  striking  distance  of 
that  standard.  Dr.  Paul  S.  Achilles  of  Columbia,  pro- 
fessor of  vocational  psychology,  estimates  that  over  fifty 
per  cent  of  Americans  are  not  happy  in  their  work.  (The 
suicide  rate  per  thousand  has  jumped  fivefold  in  seventy 
years.)  I  am  but  pointing  out  a  major  reason  for  that 
unhappiness.  There  is  better  stuff  in  us  than  we  are  per- 
mitted to  express,  and  callous  as  routine  may  have  made 
us,  the  failure  of  seli-expression  still  hurts.  In  the  end 
nothing  but  a  greater  margin  of  economic  security — the 
rock  which  stiffened  the  backbone  of  the  pioneer— can 
bring  release. 


am  To-morrow 

Joseph  Wood  Krutch 


Joseph  Wood  Krutch  was  born  in  Knoxville,  Tennessee,  in  1893,  gradu- 
ated from  the  University  of  Tennessee  in  1915,  and  as  doctor  of  philosophy 
from  Columbia  in  1923,  His  various  activities  now  include  being  associate 
professor  at  the  Columbia  School  of  Journalism,  one  of  the  editors  of  the 
Literary  Guild,  and  associate  editor  and  dramatic  critic  of  The  Nation. 
He  has  written  Comedy  and  Conscience  After  the  Restoration  (1924), 
Edgar  Allan  Poe — A  Study  in  Genius  (1926),  and  The  Modern  Temper 
(1929),  for  which  he  is  best  known. 

Was  Europe  a  Success?  (1934),  from  which  "Jam  To-morrow"  is 
taken,  is  a  clever  and  cogent  defense  of  the  liberal  position  against  reaction- 
aries and  more  particularly  against  the  "intellectuals"  of  Mr.  Krutch's 
generation  who  have  become  "radical." 


By  general  consent  of  the  intellectuals,  a  revolution 
is  imminent.  The  average  man-in-the-speakeasy 
(modern  for  man  in  the  street)  now  agrees  with 
die  editors  of  left-wing  journals  that  Capitalism  is 
Doomed,  and  hence,  no  doubt,  it  is.  But  the  closer  it 
comes  the  less  anyone  seems  to  know  what  it  will  be 
like  and  I,  for  one,  should  prefer  to  form  some  definite 
idea  of  just  what  it  is  that  I  am  in  for.  Generalities 
about  the  Class  Struggle,  Planned  Economy,  and  the 
Social  Control  ot  the  Means  of  Production  are  satisfac- 
tory enough  when  one  is  reading  a  textbook  on  Dialec- 
tic Materialism,  but  they  convey  very  little  to  the  man 
who  is  about  to  be  involved  in  a  social  upheaval.   At 
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best  they  are  decidedly  lacking  in  color  and  they  hardly 
describe  what  will  be  the  intimate  experiences  of  indi- 
viduals like  ourselves. 

I  am  aware,  of  course,  that  the  first,  violent  phase 
of  the  revolution  is  expected  to  be  pretty  unpleasant  for 
nearly  everybody  concerned.  The  few  American  com- 
munists are  already  split  into  so  many  irreconcilable 
factions  that  the  more  frank  among  them  are  ready  to 
admit  that  most  of  them  (as  well  as  all  the  liberals)  will 
have  to  be  "eliminated"  by  the  group  which  gains  con- 
trol, and  that  it  is  difficult  for  anybody  to  know  to-day 
which  will  get  to  power  and  which  will  be  slaughtered 
even  more  ruthlessly  than  resistant  members  of  the 
bourgeoisie.  At  the  present  moment  there  are  three 
fully  organized  communist  parties  in  the  United  States 
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to  say  nothing  of  the  relatively  large  number  of  com- 
munist individuals  without  party  affiliations.  Each  is 
so  busy  attacking  die  others  that  it  has  very  litde  time 
left  over  to  attack  capitalism,  and  it  is  reasonable  to 
assume  that  no  one  of  them  could  gain  control  without 
"liquidating"  the  others. 

But  if  we  must  resign  ourselves  to  civil  war  of  a 
particularly  bloody  kind,  then  we  should  like  to  feel 
pretty  sure  that  the.  gain  for  the  survivors  would  be 
proportionately  great.  It  is  hardly  enough  to  be  assured 
that  the  evils  of  present-day  society  are  too  terrible  to 
be  borne  and  that  communism  would  at  least  be  dif- 
ferent. A  government  which  jailed  conservatives  instead 
of  radicals,  discriminated  against  those  who  wore  white 
collars  instead  of  against  those,  who  did  not,  and  was, 
in  general,  inclined  to  bully  the  upper  half  rather  than 
the  lower  half  of  its  population  would  be  different— 
perhaps,  indeed,  even  refreshingly  so.  But  it  is  hardly 
worth  while  to  go  through  a  civil  war  merely  to  effect 
a  change  in  the  character  of  the  current  atrocities. 

Unfortunately,  however,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  de- 
termine just  how  much  more  than  that  a  communist 
revolution  would  actually  accomplish.  Its  proponents 
frequendy  warn  us  that  we  must  not  assume  that  all  the 
Russian  phenomena  would  repeat  themselves  here;  but 
die  Russian  "experiment"  is  the  only  one  so  far  per- 
formed for  our  benefit  and  its  gains  are  for  the  most  part 
not  convincingly  absolute.  We  may  admit  for  the  sake 
of  argument  that  the  average  Russian  is  better  off  than 
he  was  under  the  rule  of  the  Tzar  and  that  he  regards 
the  future  with  ardent  hope.  But  we  never  had  a  Tzar, 
and  we  desire  to  emerge  from  whatever  upheaval  we 
may  be  compelled  to  endure  with  something  more  sub- 
stantial than  a  hope  in  a  future  still  further  removed.  We 
desire  the  assurance  that  life  will  actually  be  very  much 
better  than  it  actually  is,  and  it  is  exactly  that  assurance 
which  the  Russian  experiment  is  unable  to  give. 

Few  of  even  the  most  ardent  communists  would  deny 
that  the  earthly  paradise  has  yet  to  be  achieved.  Food  is 
scarce,  housing  conditions  arc  abominable,  wages  are 
low  if  measured  by  tiieir  purchasing  power,  and  work- 
ing hours  are  still  very  long — indeed,  almost  as  long  as 
they  are  in  lands  where  the  worker  is  compelled  to  sup- 
port by  his  labors  the  luxurious  idleness  of  the  owning 
class.  The  plain  citizen  is  still  compelled  both  to  bear  the 
burden  of  a  tremendous  military  establishment  and,  per- 
haps, to  lay  down  his  life  in  some  distant  land  while 
engaged  in  fighting  interests  which  concern  him  no  more 
immediately  dian  the  interests  of  the  German  Kaiser 
concerned  the  son  of  the  Kansas  agriculturist.  Only  two 
years  ago  thousands  of  farm  animals  died  of  starvation 
because  of  the  unreasonable  contributions  of  grain  which 
the  peasant  was  compelled  to  make;  and  unless  this  same 
peasant  is  far  less  realistic  than  his  masters  profess  to  try 
to  make  him,  he  will  feel  little  difference  between  the 


taxes  imposed  by  a  "capitalist"  government  and  the  con- 
tributions exacted  by  a  communistic  one. 

To  say  this  is  not  to  say  that  the  governments  of  Lenin 
and  Stalin  have  not  done  their  besL  The  explanations 
which  they  give  and  the  excuses  which  they  offer  are 
reasonable  and  valid.  Perhaps  they  are  even  better  than 
the  excuses  offered  for  the  present  American  collapse 
by  those  who  believe  diat  "rugged  individualism"  leads 
ultimately  to  the  best  of  all  possible  worlds.  But  new 
excuses,  like  new  atrocities,  are  not  worth  going  through 
a  revolution  to  get.  The  reason  why  the  Russian  work- 
man must  work  hard  and  have  litde,  the  reason  why  he 
must  submit  to  many  restrictions,  and  the  reason  why  he 
must  serve  his  time  in  the  army  are  very  different  from 
the  reasons  why  he  must  do  the  same  things  under  the 
capitalist  order.  But  to  a  materialist  the  important  thing 
is  rather  the  fact  than  the  reason  which  explains  its 
existence. 

It  is  pleasant,  of  course,  to  learn  that  Russia  has  a  new 
and  rational  attitude  toward  the  criminal.  The  punish- 
ments visited  upon  the  ordinary  offender  are  relatively 
light  and  the  penal  system,  so  we  are  assured,  is  designed 
primarily  to  reeducate  the  malefactor.  But  though,  for 
example,  the  death  penalty  has  been  abolished  for  the 
murderer,  it  has  not  been  abolished  altogether.  It  is  still 
applied  to  the  more  flagrant  cases  of  "counter-revolu- 
tionary activity";  and  the  more  one  hears  about  the 
administration  of  justice  the  more  one  realizes  that,  here 
again,  the  shift  of  emphasis  is  more  conspicuous  than  a 
general  amelioration.  The  ferocity  which  other  societies 
exhibit  toward  the  ordinary  criminal  is  redirected  against 
the  heretic.  Civil  crimes  are  regarded  as  less  heinous  than 
they  are  with  us,  but  political  crimes  are  regarded  as 
more  so;  and  thus  where  one  had  hoped  to  find  greater 
humanity,  one  finds  merely  that  the  victims  of  so- 
ciety's legalized  cruelty  are  picked  out  in  a  different 
way. 

When  one  reads  even  the  official  accounts  of  food 
shortages  and  housing  conditions  one  wonders  if  the 
sense  of  economic  insecurity  has  been  abolished  as  com- 
pletely as  is  sometimes  said.  But  even  if  we  grant  that  it 
has,  there  seems  little  doubt  that  the  sense  of  political 
insecurity  has  been  correspondingly  increased.  The 
workman  may  no  longer  fear  that  "business  conditions" 
will  deprive  him  of  a  job,  but  he  has  good  reason  to  fear 
that  his  political  opinions,  his  lack  of  orthodox  ardor,  or 
even  his  social  origins  may  do  so.  Thus,  even  where  the 
specific  evils  characteristic  of  the  familiar  order  have  been 
ameliorated  or  abolished,  their  equivalents  seem  to  have 
been  reintroduced;  and  the  lover  of  humanity  (as  distin- 
guished from  the  mere  hater  of  capitalism)  may  be  par- 
doned if  he  murmurs  "plus  ca  change,  plus  e'est  la  mime 
chose."  Your  communist  loves  mankind;  the  wrongs 
which  that  abstraction,  The  Worker,  has  been  compelled 
to  suffer  move  him  deeply.  But  he  is  still  capable  of  the 
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utmost  ferocity  toward  an  individual  or  a  class — particu- 
larly if  either  fails  to  fit  into  the  system. 

The  most  rugged  of  rugged  individualists  hesitates 
to  rejoice  openly  over  the  fate  of  those  whom  the  system 
has  condemned  to  starvation.  He  would  think  twice 
before  saying  that  the  unskilled  laborer  who  remained 
unskilled  had  merely  proved  his  unfitness  to  survive  in 
this  best  of  all  competitive  systems,  or  that  the  victims 
of  the  depression  were  "mere  individuals"  whose  sacri- 
fice was  a  price  that  had  to  be  paid  in  order  that  our 
precious  tradition  of  private  initiative  should  survive  this 
difficult  test.  But  communism  has  no  such  scruples.  It 
can  (in  accordance  with  a  recently  published  and  official 
decree)  leave  farms  in  charge  of  women  and  children 
while  it  moves  every  peasant  of  the  region  to  a  distant 
lumber  camp;  and  it  can  even  accept  with  complacence 
the  slow  extinction  of  what  it  calls  the  "unassimilable 
bourgeoisie,"  These  are  "mere  individuals"  who  are  sac- 
rificed to  the  system  with  a  ruthlessness  which  capitalism 
has  known  only  during  those  epochs  which  were  the 
preludes  to  organized  revolt  against  the  prevailing  gov- 
ernment. 

Communism,  like  Christianity,  is  based  upon  love; 
but  like  Christianity  also,  it  finds  a  place  for  hate,  and 
the  paradise  promised  to  the  faithful  resembles,  in  more 
ways  than  one,  the  paradise  promised  the  primitive 
Christian.  Tertullian  guaranteed  a  ringside  seat  from 
which  the  tortures  of  the  damned  could  be  contem- 
plated; the  theologians  of  Leninism  promise  a  no  less 
favorable  position  from  which  to  enjoy  the  no  less  de- 
lightful spectacle  of  collapsing  capitalism  and  the  pain- 
ful end  of  the  bourgeoisie. 

It  is  true,  of  course,  that  the  system  is  a  different  sys- 
tem. When  the  dissenter  starves,  or  when  the  peasant 
is  moved  to  the  lumber  Gimp,  he  is  entided  to  whatever 
satisfaction  he  can  get  out  of  the  fact  that  he  is  "building 
a  new  society"  instead  of  supporting  an  old  one.  But  if 
he  happens  to  be  philosophically  inclined  he  may  well 
wonder  if  his  masters  are  not  making  exactly  the  same 
mistake  which  masters  have  made  in  the  past — if  they  are 
not,  like  the  capitalists  before  them,  thinking  in  terms  of 
the  system  rather  than  in  terms  of  the  human  being. 

When  one  hears  of  a  report  of  the  gains  made  in  Russia 
during  the  last  ten  years  they  sound  surprisingly  like 
the  gains  made  in  other  countries  during  the  epoch  im- 
mediately preceding  our  depression.  The  government  is 
growing  more  stable  and  industry  is  advancing.  But  did 
not  industry  advance  here  also,  and  was  not  the  essence 
of  our  mistake  exacdy  our  tendency  to  assume  that  prog- 
ress in  organization  was  equivalent  to  progress  in  hu- 
man welfare?  We  never,  to  be  sure,  did  anything  quite 
so  spectacular  as  quite  directly  to  subordinate  the  entire 
private  life  of  a  group  of  farmers.  Persons  were  sacri- 
ficed to  the  good  of  the  lumber  industry  in  more  indirect 
ways.   But  if  we  were  building  capitalism  instead  of 


human  happiness,  Russia  seems  to  be  building  socialism 
with  a  similar  disregard  of  those  individuals  for  whose 
children  socialism  is  being  built. 

We  laugh  at  the  typical  American  who  postponed 
living  until  he  had  made  that  "pile"  which  would  enable 
him  to  live  in  comfort.  We  know  that  he  generally  either 
killed  himself  in  mid-career  or  found  that  when  the  pile 
had  been  made  he  could  think  of  nothing  except  the 
possibility  of  making  another.  Now  Russia  as  a  nation 
seems  to  have  embarked  upon  the  same  career.  She  all 
but  admits  that  the  individual  citizen  is  working  as  hard 
and  getting-  as  little  as  the  working  man  anywhere  else. 
The  only  difference  is  supposed  to  be  that  he  is  making 
"his"  pile  instead  of  some  one  else's.  Yet  the  second 
Five- Year  Plan  is  to  follow  immediately  upon  the  first. 
The  second  million  has  now  to  be  made  on  top  of  the 
first.  One  wonders  whether  the  individual  will  ever  really 
reap  the  reward  or  whether  the  state  will  go  on  from  tri- 
umph to  triumph,  greedy  for  more  and  more  wealth  and 
efficiency  and  hence,  like  the  magnate  of  capitalism,  for- 
ever unwilling  to  distribute  the  profits  either  to  himself 
or  his  subordinates.  Leisure  and  comfort  are  promised 
for  the  future,  but  for  the  present  man  is  still  tied  to  the 
machine  or  the  plow,  still  seeing  much  of  the  products 
of  his  labor  diverted  toward  something  which  may  be 
called  the  common  good  but  which  is  still  as  remote  from 
him  as  Industry  or  The  State. 

The  soldier  moved  off  to  a  Siberian  camp,  the  peasant 
transferred  from  his  fields  to  the  exploited  forests,  even 
the  working  man  who  returns  from  a  long  day  in  the 
factory  to  his  crowded  home  and  his  scanty  dinner  has 
acquired  a  new  vocabulary.  But  it  is  difficult  to  see  what 
else  he  has  acquired.  The  master  in  the  Kremlin  is  exer- 
cising his  dictatorship  in  the  name  of  the  proletariat;  the 
two  proud-looking  men  who  sweep  by  in  a  Rolls  Royce 
are  not  owners  of  a  factory  but  People's  Commissars  for 
this  industry  or  that.  And  if  the  ruling  class  still  gets 
what  poor  best  there  is  of  housing  and  food,  it  gets  it  in 
the  name  of  the  State.  Yet  the  poor  still  work  hard,  the 
masters  still  command,  and  the  ruling  class  still  enjoys 
whatever  privileges  there  are.  One  cannot  own;  but  one 
can  hold  office;  and  nothing  has  changed  quite  so  much 
as  the  theory  and  the  terminology.  Yet  the  fact  remains 
that  revolutions  are  unpleasant  things  and  it  is  still  at 
least  an  open  question  whether  a  change  in  the  names  of 
things  is  quite  an  adequate  compensation  for  the  un- 
pleasantness entailed.  Once  again  Utopia  has  been  post- 
poned till  to-morrow.  "Man  never  is,  but's  always  to  be, 
blessed."  There  was  jam  yesterday,  say  the  Reaction- 
aries. There  will  be  jam  to-morrow,  say  the  Revolu- 
tionists. But  there  is  never  jam  to-day. 

n 

Karl  Marx,  it  will  be  remembered,  predicted  that  the 
revolution  would  first  take  place  in  the  most  advanced 
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and  complicated  civilizations.  Actually,  it  has  so  far 
proved  successful  only  in  the  most  backward  of  Euro- 
pean nations,  and  Lenin  was  put  to  no  little  trouble  in 
his  effort  to  explain  how  the  infallible  "science"  of 
Marxism  happened  to  be  so  demonstrably  in  error  on 
this  capital  point.  As  for  us,  we  may,  of  course,  leave 
to  the  theologians  of  the  movement  the  task  of  reconcil- 
ing theory  with  the  actuality,  but  we  may  be  permitted 
to  wonder  how  many  of  the  characteristic  features  of 
current  communism  were  determined  by  the  fact  that  its 
institutions  were  developed  in  a  country  where  the 
whole  atmosphere  was  medieval. 

The  communists  themselves,  even  when  they  happen 
to  be  Americans,  are  loath  to  admit  this  possibility.  They 
insist  that  an  intolerant  dictatorship  and  a  complete  con- 
tempt for  all  the  "liberal"  principles  of  democratic  so- 
ciety are  not  only  essential  to  the  system  but  actually 
represent  an  advance  in  political  methods.  Yet  the  promi- 
nent part  played  by  the  secret  police,  the  ferocious  sup- 
pression of  all  non-comformist  thought,  and  die  habit  of 
resorting  to  decrees  of  exile  or  execution  on  the  slightest 
provocation  look  suspiciously  like  survivals  from  the 
only  form  of  government  which  the  Russians  have  ever 
known.  They  need  not  have  been  invented  anew  and 
if  they  do  actually  derive  from  die  logic  of  communism, 
then  one  can  only  remark  that  its  logic  is  amazingly 
similar  to  the  logic  which  ruled  Europe  for  nearly  two 
thousand  years.  Such  ruthlessness,  such  intolerance,  and 
such  disregard  of  the  "mere"  individual  seem  novel  to 
anyone  accustomed  to  the  political  diought  of  the  last 
century  and  a  half,  but  they  would  not  have  seemed  so  to 
the  emperors  of  Rome,  the  founders  of  the  Papacy,  or 
even  to  Napoleon.  Such  was  exactly  the  logic  which, 
in  the  late  Roman  Empire,  tied  landowner  and  peasant 
alike  to  the  land.  Such,  also,  was  the  logic  which  at- 
tempted to  "liquidate"  the  Protestantism  of  the  Nether- 
lands. 

Indeed  the  more  carefully  one  examines  the  novelties 
of  communist  thought  the  more  it  appears  that  they  seem 
novel  only  because  they  are  so  old  as  to  have  been  almost 
forgotten.  Take  for  example  the  matter  of  education. 
Your  communist  believes  that  its  aims  should  be  to  in- 
doctrinate the  child  with  die  "true"  dogma.  He  has  no 
patience  with  liberal  nonsense  about  teaching  the  young 
to  think  for  themselves  or  about  developing  their  powers 
of  critical  analysis.  Catechisms  are  prepared  with  the 
"correct"  answer  to  every  question  and  it  is,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  admitted  that  the  ultimate  success  of  the  whole 
scheme  depends  upon  the  success  of  this  educational  sys- 
tem. In  no  other  way  will  it  be  possible  to  eradicate  those 
destructively  individualistic  tendencies  which  are  in- 
herent in  that  corrupt  system  of  conditioned  reflexes 
known  to  the  bourgeois  as  "human  nature"  and  respon- 
sible for  whatever  maladjustments  may  now  be  evident 
in  communist  society.  But  no  one  seems  to  have  noticed 


either  that  the  project  is  the  same  as  that  adopted  by  the 
Jesuits  or  that  the  method  proved  ultimately  ineffectual 
when  it  was  tried  before. 

The  Society  of  Jesus  seems  to  have  operated  under  the 
most  favorable  conditions.  Without  ever  having  heard 
of  a  behavioristic  psychology  it  was  convinced  that  it 
could  unalterably  fix  a  human  mind  if  it  was  allowed  to 
control  it  through  its  formative  period,  and  it  had  the 
full  cooperation  of  the  state  which  put  the  entire  educa- 
tion of  the  young  into  the  hands  either  of  the  Jesuits 
themselves  or  of  other  clerics  not  essentially  different- 
minded.  Yet  variation  and  revolt,  still  persisted.  The 
reformation  did  come;  human  nature  did  remain  still 
recognizably  itself;  and  individuals  did  still  think  indi- 
vidual thoughts.  Indeed  the  whole  system  was  so  thor- 
oughly discredited  that  it  has  survived  only  as  an 
anomaly.  And  yet  the  communist  offers  the  slogan, 
"Give  me  the  youth  until  he  is  twenty  and  I  care  not  who 
has  him  afterward,"  as  though  it  implied  a  great  truth 
never  suspected  until  the  mighty  Pavlov — a  great  scien- 
tist whose  anti-Bolshevik  tendencies  are  only  explicable 
on  the  theory  diat  his  bourgeois  ideology  was  too  early 
ingrained — demonstrated  it  by  keeping  a  dog  with  a 
rubber  tube  in  its  belly. 

Thus  the  communist  ideology  seems  to  combine  a  cer- 
tain medieval  ferocity  with  a  certain  Renaissance  naivete. 
The  despotism  of  its  practice  corresponds  to  the  abso- 
lutism of  its  thought,  and  when  it  insists  that  the  intricate 
metaphysical  theories  of  Marxism  are  really  the  formulae 
of  an  exact  science  it  forgets  that  for  nearly  a  thousand 
years  the  theology  of  the  Catholic  Church  was  regarded, 
not  as  a  theology,  but  as  "The  Queen  of  the  Sciences." 
Even  certain  minor  instances  are  highly  revealing  and 
when,  for  example,  one  reads  how  a  heretical  leader  has 
signed  a  recantation  in  order  that  he  may  be  readmitted 
to  the  party,  one  is  back  at  one  leap  to  the  days  when  it 
was  supposed  that  something  useful  could  be  accom- 
plished by  having  Galileo  recant  before  the  Inquisition. 
Surely  it  is  legitimate  to  wonder  whether  a  society  of  the 
future  can  really  be  evolved  by  a  group  whose  whole 
habit  of  thought  is  so  patently  primitive.  Surely  it  is 
legitimate  to  hesitate  before  entrusting  the  cure  of 
American  ills  to  a  party  which  takes  its  gospel  from  the 
leaders  whose  aims  may  be  good  but  who  are  obviously 
accustomed  to  think  in  medieval  terms,  inherited  from 
the  society  of  die  former  Tzar.  Conditions  in  Russia  may 
be,  so  far,  merely  no  worse  than  they  are  elsewhere; 
thought,  so  far,  is  clearly  retrograde. 

Doubdess  the  newest  thing  about  Russia  is  commonly 
supposed  to  be  its  wholehearted  faith  in  the  common 
man,  its  discovery  that  Democracy  failed  because  the 
"common  man"  of  Democracy  was  not  common  enough 
— being,  as  he  was,  merely  a  bourgeois  instead  of  a  pro- 
letarian. But  even  this  is  less  new  than  it  seems.  It  goes 
back  to  that  romanticism  out  of  which  Democracy  was 
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born  and  it  reintroduces  an  absurdity  which  Democracy 
has  been  struggling  for  a  century  to  work  out  of  its 
system.  We  know  now  that  there  is  no  magic  in  mere 
commonness.  We  know  now  that  the  sanctions  of  demo- 
cratic government  are  purely  pragmatic  and  that  it  can 
be  defended,  not  on  the  ground  that  the  voice  of  the 
people  is  necessarily  the  voice  of  God,  but  only  because 
it  seems  on  the  whole  to  work  less  badly  than  previous 
systems.  But  the  Worker  of  Communism  is  merely  the 
Noble  Savage  of  Rousseau  all  over  again — a  reservoir  of 
natural  strength  and  goodness  and  wisdom;  an  abstrac- 
tion unconnected  with  the  concrete  workman  whose 
affairs  and  even  opinions  must  be  arranged  for  him.  Of 
course  the  Russian  rulers  have  no  intention  of  actually 
allowing  the  latter  to  decide  any  policy.  The  dictatorship 
of  the  proletariat  is  not  a  dictatorship  by  any  actual  pro- 
letariat. But  the  Worker,  or  the  New  Noble  Savage,  is 
a  useful  figment  in  die  name  of  whose  theoretical  will 
any  course  of  conduct  may  be  pursued  and  in  whose  in- 
terests the  happiness,  or  even  the  life,  of  any  concrete 
workingman  may  be  sacrificed. 

I  am  aware  that  the  value  of  faith  and  the  beneficence 
of  certain  illusions  may  possibly  be  urged.  The  Worker 
must  be  idealized  if  one  is  to  love  him  with  an  effective 
love  and  the  man  of  action  must  be  dogmatic  in  order 
diat  he  may  act  with  wholehearted  enthusiasm.  But  are 
enthusiastic  error  and  passionate  muddieheadness  ever 
really  worth  while  ?  Is  not  die  intolerant  ferocity  of  Bol- 
shevik justice  di reedy  traceable  to  the  naivete  of  its  psy- 
chology, and  is  not  the  failure  of  the  actual  laborer  to 
gee  good  food,  short  hours,  and  adequate  housing  due, 
in  part  at  least,  just  to  the  Rousseauesque  delusion  con- 
cerning the  importance  of  that  abstraction  The  Worker  ? 
I  am  inclined  to  suspect  that  only  the  critical  scepticism 
which  communism  hates  with  the  hatred  of  a  religious 
fanatic  could  possibly  prevent  the  usual  tendency  of  most 
reforms  merely  to  substitute  one  evil  for  another.  Per- 
haps good  may  come  out  of  delusion,  but  the  formula  of 
Voltaire  is  to  me  convincing:  Men  will  continue  to  com- 


mit atrocities  as  long  as  they  continue  to  believe  ab- 
surdities. Communism  is  not  really  worth  trying  unless 
it  can  purge  itself  of  its  fanaticism  and  its  delusions. 

In  one  way,  at  least,  it  is  too  bad  that  the  Revolution 
should  have  occurred  in  Russia  rather  than  somewhere 
else.  Any  other  European  country  would  have  provided 
an  experiment  more  instructive  to  us  and  would  have 
answered  better  the  question:  "To  what  extent  are  the 
tragic  absurdities  of  sovietisrn  inherent  in  the  system  and 
to  what  extent  are  they  the  result  of  the  fact  that,  so  far, 
communism  has  functioned  only  in  a  barbarous  coun- 
try?" But  perhaps,  on  the  other  hand,  the  experiment 
could  have  been  performed  nowhere  else.  Perhaps  only 
Russia  could  have  evolved  it,  and  perhaps  only  a  people 
immemorially  accustomed  to  hardship  and  tyranny 
would  have  endured  it  so  long.  No  other  Western  people 
has  been  prepared  by  so  extensive  a  training  to  endure 
the  ruthlessness  of  an  all-powerful  State. 

Human  happiness  is  impossible  to  measure  and  dim- 
cult  even  to  estimate.  Some  observers  report  that  the 
average  man  in  Russia  is  pleased  with  his  lot,  others, 
that  his  misery  is  acute.  But  there  is  one  objective  fact 
which  is  not  umnstructive.  Though  the  contentment — 
even  the  joy — of  the  people  is  vividly  described  by  their 
leaders;  though  we  are  assured  that  the  Russian  would 
not  want  to  exchange  his  government  for  any  other; 
strong  and  unique  measures  are  nevertheless  taken  to 
prevent  his  leaving  the  country.  It  is  odd  that  the  only 
government  which  has  die  good  of  its  citizen  at  heart 
should  also  be  the  only  one  (except  Fascist  Italy  and  Nazi 
Germany)  which  finds  it  necessary  to  prevent  him  from 
escaping  from  its  jurisdiction.  Neither  in  its  best  days 
nor  in  its  worst,  has  the  United  States  ever  found  it  nec- 
essary to  restrain  those  who  wished  to  try  life  elsewhere. 
Seldom  if  ever  has  any  other  European  nation  found  it 
necessary  to  do  anything  of  the  sort.  But  a  citizen  of  the 
Soviet  must  stay  where  he  is.  Surely  it  is  an  odd  sort  of 
Utopia  which  finds  it  necessary  to  lock  its  citizens  in 
every 
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t  was  an  American  living  in  London  who  first  sug- 
gested to  mc  in  1917  that  the  war  was  an  evil  and 
unhappy  thing,  more  than  likely  to  destroy  what 
we  call  civilization.  At  about  the  same  time  I  also  saw 
my  first  conscientious  objector,  a  young  man  with  gray- 
ish face  who  had  just  been  released  temporarily  from 
prison  at  the  end  of  a  hunger  strike.  That  even  one 
individual  had  protested  against  the  war  impressed  me 
strongly:  up  to  that  time  I  had  taken  it  for  granted  that 
the  war  was  necessary,  desirable,  and  even  meritorious. 
And  so  had  every  one  I  knew,  and  the  majority  of  the 
population  of  England. 

That  being  so,  it  strikes  me  as  odd  when  year  by  year 
I  observe  another  sort  of  testimony  accumulating.  In 
an  article  here,  a  book  of  memoirs  there,  I  read  highly 
personal  accounts  of  the  painful  distress,  the  agony  of 
mind  undergone  by  men — but  more  particularly  by 
women — during  those  years.  It  seems  accepted  today 
that  the  civilian  population  as  well  as  the  soldiers  under- 
went a  sort  of  protracted  crucifixion.  Why  did  I  not 
realize  it  at  die  time?  The  answer  is  that  the  majority* 
of  my  countrymen  and  women  experienced  nothing  of 
the  kind.  We  enjoyed  the  war. 

Misstatement  of  fact,  however  sincere  and  no  matter 
how  well  meant,  can  never  fail  to  be  dangerous.  Par- 
ticularly must  this  be  so  in  the  case  in  point.  The  im- 
pression has  grown  up  that  the  war  was  unremittingly 
painful  to  noncombatants  as  well  as  to  the  men  actually 
participating  in  it.  Every  one  is  inclined  to  deduce  as  a 
consequence  that  a  major  war  will  in  future  be  avoided 
if  possible  or,  if  it  must  come,  that  it  will  be  waged  in 
the  spirit  of  one  undergoing  a  dangerous  operation. 
But  supposing  it  were  true  that  we  enjoyed  the  war, 
might  it  not  be  better  to  admit  that  we  were  confusing 
issues  by  believing  the  contrary? 

Hardly  any  one  in  England  can  have  been  surprised 
when  we  declared  war  on  Germany.  We  had  long  been 
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told  to  be  prepared  just  for  that.  By  the  time  I  was  ten 
I  had  heard  so  much  about  the  Kaiser's  personal  hatred 
of  England,  of  the  threatening  aggrandizement  of  the 
German  navy,  of  the  commercial  war  Germany  was 
waging  against  us  in  the  world  markets  that  I  enjoyed 
as  much  as  anybody  a  play  entided  "An  Englishman's 
Home"  which — after  being  played  in  theaters  all  over 
{he  country — came  to  the  small  seaside  resort  where  we 
were  summering.  Briefly,  the  play  began  with  a  pleas- 
ant domestic  scene  in  a  middle-class  British  home,  as  the 
head  of  the  household  explained  to  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren that,  despite  all  mischievous  talk  to  the  contrary, 
the  Germans  were  our  cousins  and  friends  and  would 
never  be  worse  than  friendly  rivals.  The  second  act 
opened  with  a  good  deal  of  rifle  shooting  and  arrival  of 
the  goose-stepping  German  army  in  full  invasion  of 
England.  The  third  act  closed  with  the  baffled  litde 
householder  being  shot  down  in  cold  blood  on  his  own 
hearth  by  the  gray-uniformed  Germans.  After  that,  we 
all  knew  what  to  expect.  The  girls  at  my  school  alter- 
nately bullied  and  ostracized  the  handful  of  German 
girls  who  attended  it 

As  I  was  brought  up  in  a  small  rural  community  sur- 
rounded by  the  industrial  midlands,  I  was  always  hear- 
ing about  German  trade  methods  and  the  harm  they 
inflicted  on  English  business.  Many  of  my  mother's 
friends  lived  in  neighboring  towns  and  were  concerned 
with  the  manufacture  of  automobiles,  bicycles,  ball- 
bearings, cheap  jewelry  and  toys.  In  all  of  these  activi- 
ties, German  rivalry  was  keenly  felt.  The  Germans 
undersold.  They  were  reputed  to  send  over  spies  not 
only  to  steal  our  inventions  but  also  to  filch  from  com- 
pany files  the  names  of  Colonial  importers,  to  whom 
they  then  submitted  quotations  lower  than  the  whole- 
sale prices  set  by  the  British  suppliers.  There  cannot 
have  been  much  doubt  in  our  vicinity  as  to  why  the 
"Volunteers"  went  into  camp  for  six  weeks  every  sum- 
mer. 

The  actual  declaration  of  war  gave  every  one  a  mo- 
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ment's  pause:  but  what  comes  back  to  me  most  vividly 
was  the  indignation  of  my  family  when  gold  coin  was 
called  in.  (My  grandfather  kept  a  boxwood  bowl  three- 
parts  full  of  gold  sovereigns  in  a  cupboard  in  the  small 
parlor.  From  this  he  paid  out  weekly  the  wages  of  his 
farm  laborers,  and  tradesmen's  bills,  Small  daily  ex- 
penses were  met  by  ray  grandmother  out  of  a  majolica 
mug  full  of  silver.)  There  was  a  protracted  family 
brawl  when  my  mother  insisted  on  paying  a  draper's 
bill  in  gold,  and  1  remember  in  rather  a  confused  way 
bursting  into  tears  myself  in  the  middle  of  the  argu- 
ment, because  I  thought  we  would  not  have  any  more 
money.  Money  was  gold.  But  we  soon  grew  accus- 
tomed to  the  new  paper  bills — the  first  I  had  ever  seen 
except  for  occasional  birthday  gifts  of  a  five-pound  note. 
And  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  paper  bills  began  to  be 
rather  plentiful. 

My  grandfather  was  a  farmer  and  farmers  have  never 
hated  war.  The  price  of  wheat  and  hay  went  up:  pigs 
fetched  a  good  price  and  so  did  butter.  The  sons  of 
many  farmers  we  knew  were  sent  abroad  almost  at 
once,  since  they  all  belonged  to  the.  Yeomanry.  If  you 
were  a  soldier,  you  took  part  in  cavalry  action  and  got 
killed,  probably  very  gloriously.  The  many  reproduc- 
tions of  battle-paintings  that  hung  in  all  our  homes  had 
firmly  implanted  this  idea  in  us  since  early  infancy. 
And  sure  enough,  by  the  winter  of  1914  most  of  the 
farmer-boys  were  dead  somewhere  far  away  in  the  East, 
including  a  fifteen-year-old'  bugler  called  Alf,  with 
whom  I  had  recently  been  playing  games.  No  one  was 
surprised  and  there  were  no  demonstrations  of  grief. 
The  bereaved  families  became  more  and  more  pros- 
perous, and  this  class  in  England  is  well  accustomed  to 
losing  sons  on  the  battlefield.  They  had  lost  many  in 
the  Boer  war,  several  on  the  Indian  frontiers  since;  and 
farmers  have  large  families. 

If  we  were  not  unduly  surprised  by  the  outbreak  of 
war,  we  were  also  not  dismayed  at  its  progress.  To  the 
bulk  of  the  population,  war  of  some  sort  was  a  pretty 
familiar  idea.  It  was  the  business  of  the  professional 
army  and  then  of  the  volunteers,  but  not  of  the  ordinary 
person.  It  was  not  clear  at  first  whether  we  had  to  ex- 
pect a  short  decisive  series  of  skirmishes,  or  a  real  war 
like  the  Napoleonic.  By  the  autumn  it  began  to  look 
like  the  latter.  Young  men  were  enlisting  "for  three 
years  or  the  duration,"  which  delighted  every  one  with 
its  air  of  British  thoroughness.  The  rest  were  quite  con- 
tent to  pursue  "business  as  usual."  The  city  of  Birming- 
ham, beyond  whose  suburbs  we  lived,  raised  three  vol- 
unteer battalions,  maintained,  equipped,  and  trained  at 
the  city's  expense.  The  uniform  was  a  nice  navy  piped 
with  red.  All  of  the  young  men  had  been  well  grounded 
in  the  idea  that  being  a  soldier  was  a  fine  thing,  like 
being  a  clergyman  or  an  explorer — and  preferable  to 
going  into  an  office. 


All  this  enlisting  and  flourishing  of  bayonets  seemed 
the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world.  History  (of  the 
kind  we  were  then  taught)  was  entirely  a  matter  of 
dates  and  of  wars.  The  absolute  supremacy  of  the  Eng- 
lish, in  which  I  firmly  believed,  had  also  been  achieved 
by  centuries  of  war.  My  uncle  v/as  a  soldier,  my  great- 
grandfather had  been  a  soldier,  elderly  colonels  had 
patted  me  on  the  head,  given  me  candy,  and  helped  me 
to  steal  apples.  It  was  the  rule  rather  than  the  excep- 
tion among  the  families  I  knew  to  boast  at  least  one 
military  member.  If  they  were  poor  people,  one  son  in- 
variably enlisted  as  a  common  soldier:  if  they  were 
landed  gentry  then  one  son  went  to  a  military  academy 
and  emerged  as  an  officer.  Though  our  village  repro- 
bate, reputed  to  be  a  horrible  drunkard,  was  a  Boer 
War  V.  C,  I  would  have  chosen  to  be  a  soldier  myself 
had  I  not  unfortunately  turned  out  to  be  a  girl:  the 
scarlet  coats  were  so  dashing,  and  at  that  age  the  idea 
of  a  short  life  and  a  gay  one  seems  particularly  attrac- 
tive. Who  would  not  rather  have  been  with  die  Light 
Brigade  than  have  become  a  successful  grocer?  And 
now  the  Kaiser  had  referred  disdainfully  to  our  "con- 
temptible litde  army."  Weil,  we  would  show  him. 
Nice  elderly  ladies  were  astonishingly  eloquent  as  to 
what  they  would  do  with  the  Kaiser  if  they  could  lay 
hands  on  him. 

The  summer  of  1915  I  recall  as  most  agreeable.  There 
was  much  activity  and  excitement.  Factories  were  hum- 
ming, new  factories  were  being  built.  Belgian  refugees, 
whom  without  exception  we  all  detested  personally, 
were,  as  necessary  allies,  being  boarded  out  in  the  neigh- 
borhood and  provided  us  with  an  inexhaustible  topic  of 
conversation.  We  were  too  polite  to  ask  them  outright 
if  they  had  been  raped  or  if  dieir  babies  had  been  cruci- 
fied. Girls  older  than  myself  were  breaking  away  from 
home  in  the  most  alluringly  novel  manner,  joining 
organizations  called  the  Women's  Volunteer  Reserve 
which  had  its  own  uniform,  training  as  nurses,  getting 
curiously  well-paid  government  jobs.  It  was  not  merely 
diat  instead  of  staying  at  home  they  were  allowed  to 
take  jobs,  but  that  having  work  of  this  kind  made  them 
feel  very  important,  patriotic,  and  highly  meritorious. 
Even  people  who  knitted  bodybelts  did  it  with  a  sense 
of  their  own  value  to  the  country  as  a  whole.  Imagine 
then  what  a  young  person  scrubbing  hospital  floors,  or 
wearing  the  munition-workers'  badge  could  feel!  (Re- 
marque mentions  the  objectionably  self-righteous  atti- 
tude of  these  helpful  women.)  By  the  fall  of  1915  all 
the  biggest  boys  from  the  High  School  who,  of  course, 
had  all  been  in  the  Officers'  Training  Corps,  were  in 
process  of  becoming  real  officers  and  growing  little 
moustaches.  We  others  became  very  critical  of  the  cut 
of  a  British  warm,  as  the  topcoat  was  called,  and  very 
facetious  about  the  sword  which  each  officer  had  to  pur- 
chase. In  the  evenings  groups  of  them  with  schoolgirl 
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friends  used  to  invade  a  certain  cafe  ia  the  city  that  sold 
good  chocolate  eclairs  and  after  filling  up  with  sand- 
wiches, cookies,  and  cups  of  tea,  repaired  to  the  movies 
next  door.  Nothing  could  have  been  more  remote  than 
the  actual  war.  I  was  learning  Russian,  instead  of  the 
German  I  would  have  taken  but  for  the  hostilities.  All 
of  us  were  full  of  enthusiasm  for  Russia,  sang  the  Rus- 
sian national  anthem  at  every  opportunity,  read  The 
Brothers  Karamazov  and  had  utter  confidence  in  the 
Russian  "steam-roller."  The  immense  carnage  of  Tan- 
nenberg  the  previous  year,  the  loss  of  two  army  corps 
and  almost  a  hundred  thousand  prisoners  had  been 
quite  disregarded  by  every  one.  Thousands  of  Russians 
had  been  killed  ("such  things  must  be,  after  a  famous 
victory")  but  there  were  hundreds  of  thousands  more 
loyal  moujiks  who  would  continue  to  roll  forward  in 
an  endless  wave  until  Germany  had  been  nipped  be- 
tween them  and  us.  Everybody  knew  that  Russian 
troops  en  route  for  France  (who,  of  course,  were  wholly 
mythical)  had  passed  through  England  in  railroad 
coaches  with  every  shade  drawn  down.  How  thrilling 
it  all  wasl  And  then  there  were  the  Zeppelins,  too.  By 
combining  what  we  saw  in  the  papers  with  rumor,  we 
judged  that  quite  a  few  people  had  been  killed  in  the 
south  and  along  the  eastern  sea-coast.  We  proudly  be- 
lieved that  the  Zeps  were  really  aiming  at  us,  because  of 
our  many  munitions  works,  rifle  factories,  and  so  on. 
A  Zep  did  actually  pass  over  us  once,  groping  its  way 
through  the  dark  night  on  its  way  home  from  London: 
but  nothing  happened.  Every  house  had  dark  shades 
and  thick  dark  drapes  put  up  at  every  window.  Factory 
windows  were  all  painted  dark  blue.  It  was  a  serious 
offence  to  show  a  light,  which  again  made  life  more 
thrilling.  But  I  do  not  recall  that  we  were  particularly 
afraid  of  the  Zeps.  They  were  just  a  part  of  the  "fright- 
fulness"  we  had  been  taught  to  expect  of  "the  Huns," 
they  were  comic  and  nasty  like  a  sausage  or  a  dachs- 
hund and  when  they  did  drop  bombs,  they  always 
killed  litde  babies.  And  we  on  our  side  kicked  and 
chivvied  any  dachshund  we  saw  on  the  streets. 

We  were  all  getting  rich,  or  richer.  The  unemployed 
of  pre-war  days  who  used  to  parade  in  gaunt  bands  had 
now  disappeared:  they  were  all  in  the  army  and  their 
wives  and  children  instead  of  starving  were  getting  al- 
lowances from  the  government  and  finding  employ- 
ment for  themselves.  Wages  were  rising  steadily.  This 
was  the  time  when  silk  stockings,  hitherto  worn  at 
parties  only,  came  in  for  daytime  wear — and  flesh- 
colored  ones  at  that.  Underwear  ceased  to  have  sleeves, 
corsets  went  out,  the  habit  of  spending  and  of  living  for 
the  moment  came  in.  Our  mothers  had  gone  boating, 
but  we  took  a  phonograph  along  as  well. 

All  the  schoolboy  friends  had  gone  to  France,  so  that 
the  casualty  lists  in  the  newspapers  took  on  a  new  color 
of  reality.  Wc  used  to  send  pork-pies  and  cigarettes  to 


them;  they  also  sent  gifts  back.  The  first  pair  of  silk 
pyjamas  I  ever  saw  was  sent  as  a  gift  from  the  front, 
and  I  myself  even  received  a  present  of  three  pairs  of 
woollen  bedsocks  from  a  soldier,  because  in  the  winter 
of  1916  he  had  heard  of  the  coal  shortage  at  home.  But 
when  the  same  young  men  came  home  on  leave,  bear- 
ing used  shell-cases  and  German  helmets,  we  were  so 
glad  to  see  them,  they  were  so  eager  to  go  to  the  theater 
and  get  up  dances  and  go  for  picnics  that  there  never 
seemed  time  to  talk  about  the  war.  We  did  not  believe 
what  we  read  in  the  papers,  because  obviously  if  we 
had  had  as  many  victories  as  the  press  claimed  we 
would  have  been  in  Berlin  by  then.  I  don't  quite  re- 
member how  it  was  I  gathered  it  must  be  pretty  awful 
in  the  trenches.  When  Mrs.  Taylor's  boy  came  home, 
she  hung  his  khaki  overcoat  out  in  the  garden  to  air 
and  it  was  suddenly  alive  with  lice  that  hatched  out  in 
the  sunshine.  Another  time  when  we  were  going  off 
early  canoeing  on  the  Avon,  I  called  a  friend  who  was 
staying  in  the  house  during  his  leave.  He  leapt  out  of 
bed  the  moment  I  touched  his  shoulder,  gripped  me  by 
the  neck,  and  was  trying  to  choke  me  before  he  realized 
where  he  was.  That  gave  one  ideas. 

Perhaps  at  that  time  there  was  a  diminution  of  the 
careless  confidence  of  the  first  days.  The  grown-ups  used 
to  grumble  a  lot  that  we  seemed  to  be  rather  excessively 
"muddling  through."  The  War  Office  came  in  for 
plenty  of  criticism.  Engines  had  fallen  out  of  airplanes 
the  first  time  they  were  sent  up.  That  we  knew.  Spies 
were  believed  to  be  about.  Too  many  samples  of  faulty 
shells  were  coming  back  to  the  factories.  And  now  we 
were  to  have  conscription  and  our  food  was  to  be 
rationed.  Of  course  we  know  now  that  at  that  time  the 
munitions  situation  was  a  scandal  and  there  was  only 
enough  food  in  Great  Britain  to  feed  us  for  six  weeks. 
But  though  they  resented  the  curtailment  of  their  "free- 
dom" by  the  new  food  control  and  the  compulsory  en- 
listment, people  continued  to  be  sure  that  the  war  was 
a  good  thing.  On  die  one  hand  it  was  supposed  to  be 
"building  character"  among  the  younger  generation, 
and  on  die  other  it  had  brought  prosperity  in  its  wake. 
Wages  continued  to  go  higher,  there  was  more  than 
enough  work  for  all.  My  grandfather  was  most  indig- 
nant with  some  of  our  local  working-class  families. 
Charlie  Aston,  for  instance,  one  of  the  village  ne'er-do- 
wells,  was  a  corporal  in  the  army,  drinking  enough 
beer  to  float  a  battieship.  His  wife,  only  too  happy  to 
have  him  away,  was  getting  an  allowance  from  the  gov- 
ernment for  him  and  she  and  three  of  her  children 
were  employed  in  munitions  factories.  The  oldest  boy 
was  earning  something  like  fifty  dollars  a  week.  There 
was  reputed  to  be  a  phonograph  in  every  cottage  and 
workmen's  wives  were  severely  criticized  for  buying 
fur  coats:  nevertheless  they  bought  diem  and  were  in 
other  ways  obviously  busy  forgetting  what  we  used  to 
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call  "their  station  in  life."  There  were  widows  who 
wore  their  mourning  like  a  banner,  and  a  iitde  dress- 
maker who  boasted  proudly  (and  we  suspected  a  trifle 
alcoholicaily)  that  she  had  "given"  three  sons  to  Eng- 
land. They  were  dead  and  she  was  getting  compensa- 
tion. 

In  1917  I  went  to  live  in  London,  where  one  got 
rather  a  different  perspective.  The  city  was  a  sea  of  uni- 
forms: every  other  girl  and  most  middle-aged  people 
were  in  some  government  job  or  other.  Theaters, 
restaurants,  hotels  were  doing  a  roaring  trade.  It  was 
possible  to  tell  by  the  number  of  stretchers  carried  into 
Charing  Cross  Hospital  from  the  daily  ambulance  train 
from  France  when  there  had  been  real  activity  at  the 
front.  Life  was  punctuated  with  the  arrival  of  friends 
from  France  or  wounded  men  leaving  hospital,  with 
consequent  parties. 

One  sunny  Saturday  morning  German  airplanes,  like 
a  suing  of  wild  duck,  came  flying  over  London.  They 
glittered  in  the  sunshine.  There  were  some  rather  loud 
explosions  and  suddenly  we  realized  that  hard  bits  of 
metal  were  failing  on  our  heads  as  we  stood  out  in  the 
square,  looking  up  at  them.  This  was  shrapnel  from 
our  own  anti-aircraft  guns  in  Hyde  Park,  for  which  we 
had  a  hearty  contempt.  They  were  obviously  no  good, 
like  the  machine-gun  which  had  been  mounted  on  a 
roof  of  a  neighboring  public-house.  Reluctantly  we 
went  indoors.  Somebody's  housekeeper  in  the  basement 
was  having  fits  and  shrieking — just  what  one  would 
expect  of  the  lower  classes:  no  self-control.  Yet  we  all 
felt  rather  sick  when  ambulances  came  tearing  by,  said 
to  be  filled  with  dead  people  from  a  railroad  depot  on 
which  a  bomb  had  fallen. 

The  air-raids  became  quite  a  feature  of  1917.  Every 
moonlit  night  we  expected  them,  and  usually  they  came. 
First  there  would  be  the  warning,  a  "maroon"  which 
went  of?  with  a  loud  bang.  Then  gathering  silence. 
Every  one  off  the  streets.  Generally  we  would  be  sitting 
in  dressing-gowns  round  a  gas-fire  (gas-fires  had  almost 
entirely  supplanted  coal)  and  being  intensely  normal 
and  serene.  But  we  had  no  light  in  the  room  and  every 
now  and  then  some  one  would  go  to  the  window  and 
look  out  from  behind  the  dark  shades  at  the  immense 
moonlit  sky.  The  citv  was  still,  save  for  the  rumble  of 
a  belated  omnibus  rushing  to  its  garage,  or  a  child  cry- 
ing in  a  dark  room.  We  toasted  marshmallows  by  the 
fire.  Some  one  would  motion  carelessly  toward  the 
window  and  go  on  talking — we  had  all  heard  the  sound. 
It  was  the  Germans  coming  over,  that  steady  drone  on 
a  high  note.  The  little  whining  hum  that  followed  it 
must  be  one  of  our  own  fighters  maneuvering  to  get 
above  them.  That  we  were  all  pretty  frightened  showed 
itself  in  the  set  smiles  we  maintained,  in  the  fact  that 
we  had  to  swallow  frequently,  and  by  the  necessity  for 
frequent  trips  from  the  room.   (I  was  greatly  reassured 


later  that  year  when  a  gunner  home  on  leave  told  me 

that  during  counter -bombardments  he  and  his  compan- 
ions had  acute  diarrhea.  Until  then  I  believed  soldiers 
were  brave  all  the  time.) 

When  there  was  a  loud  explosion  and  especially  if  it 
seemed  nearer  than  the  previous  ones,  we  stopped  talk- 
ing and  just  listened.  I  remember  hoping  that  if  "any- 
thing happened"  I  should  remember  to  behave  well. 
The  fear  of  behaving  badly  in  an  emergency  was,  or  so 
it  seems  to  me  now,  at  least  equal  to  the  fear  of  a  bomb 
which  might  give  one  cause  to  behave  badly.  Then 
more  silence.  It  is  quite  an  uncanny  thing  to  hear  a  city 
of  millions  of  people  holding  its  breath.  Finally,  the 
silence  was  shattered  by  the  sound  of  bugles,  as  boy 
scouts  and  special  constables  bicycled  along  the  streets 
sounding  the  "All  Clear."  A  blessed  sound.  Yet  I  had 
a  friend  at  that  time  who  regretted  the  end  of  an  air- 
raid. When  one  began  she  used  to  take  down  her  long 
hair,  put  on  cloth  slippers,  and  go  out  to  the  deserted 
embankment,  where  she  ran  madly  up  and  down  in  a 
state  of  crazy  exaltation. 

The  following  morning  we  used  to  avoid  using  the 
subways.  We  knew  that  "the  poor,"  especially  from 
Whitechapel,  crowded  into  the  deep  underground 
"tube"  stations  early  in  the  evening  when  a  moonlit 
night  seemed  probable,  dragging  old  mattresses,  sick 
relatives,  infants,  women  in  childbirth  along  with  them 
to  spend  the  night  in  squalor  on  the  platform  below. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  a  good  many  prudent  people  who 
could  by  no  means  have  been  called  "poor"  used  to  go 
down  into  subways  or  cellars  when  the  warning 
"maroon"  sounded.  But  no  one  admired  them  for  it, 
and  when  we  heard  that  some  two  hundred  people  had 
been  killed — turned  into  jam,  in  fact — in  the  cellar  of  a 
newspaper  office  in  the  Strand,  we  felt  we  were  wise  as 
well  as  seemly  for  staying  in  our  own  places  during  the 
raids. 

Looking  back,  I  must  admit  that  I  enjoyed  die  raids 
in  a  peculiar  way.  I  am  not  speaking  of  the  exhilaration 
of  danger,  or  the  keen  relief  that  came  with  the  bugle- 
call  of  "All  Clear" — that  was  indescribably  intense.  But 
there  was  another  pleasure,  the  feeling  "I  am  in  it  now, 
too,"  as  though  it  allied  one  somehow  to  the  people  in 
the  trenches  whom  we  understood  so  little  because  their 
lives  were  unknown  to  us.  Also  a  feeling  of  rage  against 
older  people  who  had  permitted  and  indeed  encouraged 
these  things  to  happen,  and  yet  who  seemed  far  more 
grave  and  alarmed  about  the.  raids  than  we  did.  We 
had  begun  to  blame  them  for  the  war.  When  the  men 
came  back  from  the  front,  when  the  war  was  over,  the 
"grown-ups"  would  find  things  changed.  It  would  be 
the  day  for  young  people:  we  would  rule  then,  not  the 
old  ones.  Dimly  I  felt  that.  And  at  the  same  time  there 
was  a  vivid  gregariousness  about  those  air-raid  parties. 
I  remember  one,  particularly,  when  we  sat  about  almost 
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until  dawn,  singing  songs  and  drinking  beer  while 
somebody  played  the  piano.  That  was  rather  a  special 
occasion,  since  there  were  three  soldiers  back  from 
France  with  us,  as  well  as  girls  and  women.  For  the 
first  time  that  night  I  heard  the  song  they  sang  over  in 
the  trenches : 

"Oh,  dear:  1  don't  want  to  die, 
I  want  to  go  homey 

There  was  a  howl  as  of  baying  wolves  in  the  tune.  The 
presence  of  the  soldiers  made  us  feel  secure,  and  I 
daresay  we  were  glad  we  showed  no  more  terror  than 
they  did. 

By  die  early  part  of  1918  we  had  got  quite  used  to  the 
war,  and  the  food  shortage  was  uppermost  in  our 
minds.  Each  civilian  had  a  litde  booklet  issued  by  the 
government  with  coupons  in  it  for  the  weekly  ration  of 
meat,  butter,  lard  and  sugar.  How  we  grumbled!  Meat 
was  the  most  trouble,  as  even  with  a  coupon  it  was  gen- 
erally necessary  to  wait  in  a  queue  to  get  one's  ration: 
so  we  all  took  to  eating  in  restaurants.  Nobody  went 
hungry,  every  one  complained  at  having  to  put  sac- 
charine in  tea  and  eke  out  his  two  ounces  of  butter  with 
margarine.  It  is  easy  to  be  patriotic  and  brave  about 
sacrificing  the  lives  of  others  on  a  battlefield,  but  the 
patriots  resented  a  war  that  operated  beyond  the  con- 
fines of  the  army. 

Soldiers  did  not  seem  to  think  the  war  would  ever 
stop.  Those,  whom  I  saw  fresh  from  the  front  were 
red-faced  and  muscular,  but  looking  ten  years  older, 
with  a  funny  look  round  the  eyes  and  too  set  a  grin. 
They  were  hard  and  self-contained,  difficult  to  talk  to, 
shut  up  in  themselves  though  very  gentle  and  consider- 
ate. It  was  impossible  to  imagine  them  back  in  peace- 
time offices.  I  earnestly  cross-examined  one  youth  I 
knew  very  well,  who  had  been  in  France  since  1915,  as 
to  what  it  was  like  in  the  trenches.  All  he  seemed  able 
to  say  was  that  he  shot  a  lot  of  rats  with  his  revolver. 
It  was  one  of  his  friends  who  told  me  that  this  same  boy 
used  to  fling  his  revolver  away  when  they  went  over  the 
top,  and  try  to  kill  the  enemy  with  his  bare  hands.  I 
think  he  enjoyed  the  war. 

When  on  leave,  for  him  as  for  most  other  soldiers,  the 
spectacle  of  gay  women  and  brave  elder  men,  all  ap- 
parendy  prosperous  to  an  unusual  degree,  lunching  and 
dining  at  the  Savoy  and  other  smart  restaurants,  was 
too  much.  The  great  hangout  for  the  younger  genera- 
tion was  Princes,  in  Regent  Street.  Here  the  orchestra 
played  the  blues:  here  the  great  gay  air-force  and  reg- 
ular army  officers  regaled  themselves.  Naturally  enough, 
the  air-force  was  incomparably  more  glorious  than  any 
other  arm.  It  was  novel,  the  uniform  was  far  more 
dashing,  the  pay  higher,  the  expectation  of  life  shorter, 
the  whole  attitude  to  life  more  reckless.  My  impression 
is  that  they  drank  nothing  but  champagne.  Certainly, 


young  ladies  would  jilt  even  a  major  in  the  artillery  for 
a  2nd  lieutenant  in  the  air-force.  To  be  an  airman's 
widow  was  the  greatest  height  to  which  a  female  could 
attain.  The  pension  was  proportionate  to  the  glory. 
And  how  often  did  I  hear  girls  little  older  than  myself, 
and  their  mothers,  regret  that  they  had  not  married 
poor  so-and-so  before  he  was  killed!  It  was  like  throw- 
ing money  out  of  the  window. 

Memoirs  of  the  time  so  often  suggest  that  life  was  a 
vale  of  gloom  then  that  I  should  like  to  contradict  this. 
It  is  true  that  we  knew  there  had  been  a  very  bad  time 
in  France  in  March,  1918,  for  wc  had  so  few  letters 
from  the  front  then  and  so  many  wounded  and  gassed 
had  been  sent  back.  The  casualty  lists  took  up  whole 
pages  in  the  daily  papers.  It  is  true  that  a  few  people 
had  begun  to  say  it  would  be  better  and  even  cheaper 
in  the  long  run  to  let  the  Germans  come  over  and  take 
England.  And  we  younger  ones  had  begun  to  be  dis- 
illusioned as  to  what  the  benefits  of  victory  would  be. 
War  as  we  had  been  taught  to  think  of  it,  according  to 
paintings  by  Lady  Buder  and  poems  by  Tennyson,  had 
proved  a  myth.  It  was  a  matter  of  crouching  in  holes 
in  the  earth.  Courage  and  vague  heroism,  though  diey 
still  remained  the  decent  thing,  were  obvious  folly  in  a 
war  being  fought  not  by  men  but  by  machines.  It  was 
tanks  and  high  explosives  and  airplanes  that  really 
counted,  not  the  brave  brandishing  of  a  sword  or  a  gal- 
lant death. 

Nevertheless  the  summer  of  1918  was  gay.  No  more 
air-raids  and  a  great  deal  of  wining  and  dining.  People 
came  home  on  leave  in  shoals,  we  all  went  to  the  theater 
continually  and  saw  movies  galore.  Every  one  kept  get- 
ting engaged  to  be  married  (often  to  several  soldiers  at 
once,  since  the  chances  of  two  of  them  turning  up  in 
London  at  the  same  time  was  remote).  Marriages  took 
place  by  special  license  every  day:  profitable  widow- 
hood was  achieved  by  hundreds.  And  what  civilian 
had  not  his  little  nest-egg  of  war  bonds  by  now?  Pov- 
erty had  almost  been  abolished  and  every  civilian 
worker  could  become  a  small  plutocrat. 

Meantime  there  was  summer — women  selling  laven- 
der as  ever  on  the  streets  with  their  strange  wailing 
song,  and  honey  for  breakfast  because  there  was  no 
sugar  or  jam,  and  August  bank-holiday  with  the  cus- 
tomary roundabouts  and  swings  and  brilliant  yellow 
lemonade  and  ice-cream  cones  at  Hampstead  Heath. 

We  were  by  no  means  convinced  on  November  10th 
that  peace  would  be  signed  next  day — there  had  been 
rumors  of  peace  before.  On  the  morning  of  November 
nth  I  was  walking  through  Soho  when  the  maroons 
went  off  to  announce  the  signing  of  the  Armistice. 
People  stood  up  on  tops  of  buses  and  cheered,  factory 
girls  came  running  out  of  a  large  building,  there  was 
much  hurrahing.  Yet  somehow  every  one  seemed  rather 
stunned,  many  were  crying  hysterically.   As  I  walked 
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on  after  a  little,  I  remember  thinking:  "What  now?"  I 
felt  a  distinct  let-down.  The  future  suddenly  looked 
blank  and  a  little  alarming.  I  had  known  nothing  but 
the  war  and  now  it  was  over. 

All  day  there  was  cheering  and  yelling.  The  streets 
were  full  of  people  waving  flags,  careering  about  in 
taxis,  yelling  and  blowing  tin  trumpets.  In  the  evening 
I  was  to  join  a  party  of  six  or  so  at  a  restaurant  in  Picca- 
dilly Circus :  some  one  had  engaged  a  table  in  a  window 
on  the  second  floor  that  gave  a  good  view  of  the  crowds 
below.  By  the  time  we  sat  down  to  dinner,  the  Circus 
was  a  mass  of  milling  revellers,  blowing  whistles,  danc- 
ing round  in  a  clumsy  way,  yelling  and  embracing  each 
other,  shrieking  from  the  tops  of  buses,  the  tops  of  taxis. 
The  noise  that  came  up  was  extraordinary,  not  particu- 
larly gay.  Dinner  itself  was  gay  on  the  surface  but  not 
really  a  success.  The  restaurant  was  too  full,  the  waiters 
almost  frantic.  And  one  of  the  men  in  our  party  was  in 
the  navy,  another  a  gunner.  They  both  seemed  rather 
moody  and  taciturn.  They  would  be  demobilized  now, 
rank  and  pay  gone,  no  one  to  salute  them.  Of  course, 
nobody  mentioned  this,  but  I  remember  also  thinking 
that  now  so  many  men  would  be  coming  back  and  the 
quite  excellent  jobs  wliich  any  fairly  proficient  girl  could 
get  for  the  asking  would  be  less  plentiful.  Indeed  most 
of  the  jobs  would  cease  to  exist. 

It  was  midnight  and  we  decided  to  go  home.  Getting 
out  of  that  restaurant  was  a  nightmare.  Wandering 
guests  and  frenzied  waiters  all  seemed  quite  mad,  or 
drunk.  It  took  forever  to  push  one's  way  down  the 
stairs  because  all  about  the  landing  and  down  the  stairs 
women,  most  of  them  young  and  in  evening  dress,  were 
lying  unconscious  with  nurses  in  uniform  bending  over 
them  slapping  their  faces  and  trying  to  bring  them 
round.  Even  in  the  heyday  of  the  post-war  years  not 
even  a  country  club  dance  has  ever  seen  anything  like 


that,  and  at  die  time  I  had  never  seen  women  drunk.  I 
lost  the  rest  of  my  party  in  the  crowd  and  was  pretty 
frightened.  I  could  hear  one  of  the  men  hiccoughing 
but  could  not  get  to  him  and  anyway  one  drunk  person 
was  about  as  alarming  as  another  to  me  in  those  days. 
Though  the  crowds  were  good-natured  and  even  hilari- 
ously friendly,  it  all  seemed  sinister,  worse  than  the  air- 
raids, rather  like  the  end  of  the  world.  I  got  home  on 
foot  as  best  I  could — every  taxi,  every  truck  in  town  was 
still  laden  to  the  scuppers  with,  people  singing  and  shak- 
ing ratdes — and  cried  a  little  as  I  went  because  I  was 
alone  and  frightened  and  felt  for  the  first  time  in  my 
life  really  terrified  and  in  some  sort  of  danger.  It  was 
tomorrow  and  the  days  after  I  was  frightened  of.  The 
war  had  been  nice  and  exciting  and  had  taken  care  of 
us  all,  given  us  a  sense  of  importance  and  lots  of  money 
to  spend  and  a  zest  for  life.  What  would  we  be  without 
it?  I  was  sure  I  would  not  like  it  so  well. 

And  righdy  enough.  More  men  that  I  knew  died  of 
influenza  the  following  spring  than  had  been  killed  in 
the  war:  and  in  one  way  or  another  we  have  been  pay- 
ing for  the  war  ever  since.  It  was  great  while  it  lasted., 
and  we  enjoyed  it,  but  the  times  afterwards  were  not 
so  good.  I  know  just  what  ex-soldiers  meant  when  they 
said,  often  during  die  next  years,  that  the  lucky  ones  had 
all  been  killed  at  the  front.  At  least  their  friends  and 
relatives  had  a  swell,  time  mourning  them  and  keeping 
flowers  nicely  arranged  in  front  of  photographs  of  them 
awhile.  The  soldiers  who  were  not  killed  were  embit- 
tered because,  after  all,  when  the  war  was  over  they 
never  did  succeed  in  turning  it  into  a  new  and  better 
world,  since  the  same  kind  of  people  who  were  in 
charge  of  things  when  the  war  began  are  still  in  charge 
of  things  now.  Only  the  standard  of  living  had  been 
slightly  raised  and  that,  somehow,  hardly  seemed  worth 
all  the  heroics. 
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Dr.  Carl  Landauer's  defense  of  democracy  is  the  more  interesting  since  it 
comes  from  one  who  was  forced  to  uproot  himself  from  his  native  land  and 
begin  life  again.  He  was  born  in  Munich  in  the  early  1890's  and  was  educated 
at  the  Universities  of  Munich,  Berlin,  Heidelberg,  and  Kiel.  In  1931  he  pub- 
lished a  book  on  planned  economy.  In  1933,  with  the  advent  of  Hitler,  Dr. 
Landauer  was  dismissed  from  his  positions.  A  little  later  he  was  invited  to  join 
the  faculty  of  the  University  of  California  where  he  is  Professor  of  Economics. 

"The  American  Way  as  It  Looks  to  an  Emigre  from  Germany"  discusses 
the  difficulties  of  democracy  realistically,  weighing  them  against  its  fundamental 
advantages.  Seeing  "the  American  way"  in  perspective,  against  the  background 
of  European  absolutisms,  gives  the  author  an  unusual  basis  for  evaluating  it. 


W"  hen  America  shook  off  British  rule  she  took 
it  upon  herself  to  complete  the  process  of 
democratic  evolution  which  had  been  under 
way  in  England  for  more  than  a  century.  Of  this  proc- 
ess the  restriction  or  abolition  of  the  king's  power  was 
only  the  negative  part.  If  the  people  wanted  to  get  rid 
of  rule  from  above,  and  still  to  maintain  the  values  of 
civilization,  they  had  to  find  other  ways  of  fulfilling  the 
social  functions  which  the  monarchical  power  had  ful- 
filled before.  Of  these  functions  none  was  more  impor- 
tant than  the  settlement  of  disputes  between  social 
groups.  It  had  been  an  essential  part  of  the  philosophy 
of  absolutism  that  the  king  was  needed  as  a  supreme 
judge  between  nobility,  citizenry,  and  peasantry.  The 
ways  in  which  the  kings  settled  social  disputes  were 
very  different,  in  spirit  as  well  as  in  technic:  The  kings 
of  France,  after  having  subdued  the  rebellious  nobles, 
protected  the  social  privileges  of  the  nobility  to  the  point 
of  subjecting  both  citizens  and  peasants  to  cruel  oppres- 
sion; the  kings  of  Prussia,  who  occasionally  liked  to  be 
called  "kings  of  beggars,"  without  fully  living  up  to  the 
implications  of  that  title,  tried  to  restrict  exploitation  of 
the  masses;  so,  much  earlier,  did  Elizabeth  of  England. 
But  whatever  the  conception  of  justice  and  wisdom  in 
social  struggles,  absolutism  imposed  the  king's  peace  on 
social  groups  and  therewith  prevented  violent  struggle  in 
social  conflicts. 

In  order  to  establish  government  by  the  people  it  was 
necessary  to  show  that  the  various  parts  of  which  a  na- 
tion consists  could  get  along  with  one  another  peace- 
fully without  being  forced  to  keep  peace  by  a  superior, 
hereditary  power.  Thus  the  task  of  democracy  has  al- 
ways been  a  twofold  one:  to  prevent  political  privilege 
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from  reestablishing  itself,  and  to  make  peaceful  setde- 
ment  of  disputes  possible  in  a  society  without  privilege. 
Democracy  is  an  order  of  political  equality,  and  at  the 
same  time  it  is  an  order  of  social  peace.  These  two 
aspects  are  inseparable;  and  as  often  as  it  seems  that 
democracy  cannot  guarantee  peaceful  setdement  of  so- 
cial disputes,  the  desire  to  obtain  this  guarantee  through 
the  establishment  of  a  privileged  power  acting  as  a 
supreme  judge  becomes  strong  and  sometimes  over- 
whelming. 

Modern  representative  democracy,  which  has  grown 
out  of  various  roots  in  the  course  of  a  good  many  cen- 
turies, uses  majority  rule  for  the  peaceful  settlement  of 
all  conflicts.  The  rationale  of  majority  rule  is  not  that 
majorities  are  always  right;  it  is  very  easy  indeed  to  find 
historical  examples  of  unwise  action  on  the  part  of 
majorities,  cases  in  which  the  judgment  of  the  minority 
group  has  been  much  sounder.  But  while  in  an  indi- 
vidual case  the  majority  opinion  is  not  necessarily  su- 
perior to  the  opinion  of  the  minority,  the  process  of 
obtaining  decisions  by  majority  rule  is  superior  to  any 
other  way  in  which  the  will  of  a  nation  can  be  deter- 
mined for  the  simple  reason  that  one  can  win  a  majority 
through  persuasion.  While  a  majority  may  act  errone- 
ously when  the  issue  is  first  put  to  decision,  there  is  a 
basic  probability  that  it  can  be  persuaded  to  change  its 
decision  if  experience  bears  out  the  truth  of  the  minor- 
ity's claim  that  the  opposite  course  is  wiser.  Still  more 
important,  the  process  of  obtaining  decisions  by  persua- 
sion is  the  most  educational  and  the  least  destructive 
method  of  setding  differences  of  opinion  and  interests 
and,  therefore,  of  government. 

From  the  fact  that  the  value  of  majority  rule  lies  in 
the  process  of  building  up  a  majority  by  persuasion,  it 
follows  that  the  rule  is  valuable  only  where  conditions 
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exist  which  make  persuasion  possible.  Therefore,  the 
mere  fact  that  a  country  is  governed  with  the  consent 
of  the  majority  of  its  citizens  has  no  particular  signifi- 
cance if  the  process  through  which  the  majority  has 
been  formed  does  not  satisfy  the  criteria  of  government 
by  persuasion,  that  is,  if  the  proponents  of  conflicting 
policies  have  not  had  an  equal  opportunity  to  succeed  in 
persuading  each  other  and  the  rest  of  the  population. 
The  institutions  which  are  most  important  in  giv- 
ing significance  to  the  process  of  persuasion  are  freedom 
of  speech,  press,  assemblage,  and  political  organization, 
and  the  protection  of  personal  rights  (including  the 
chance  to  earn  a  living)  independent  of  political  beliefs. 
If  Cxsarism  or  any  other  form  of  dictatorship  uses  a 
government  monopoly  of  propaganda  to  manufacture  a 
majority  it  may  improve  its  tactical  position,  because 
many  people  fail  to  distinguish  between  the  essence  and 
some  outward  technicalities  of  democracy;  but  the  basic 
arguments  which  have  been  developed  in  support  of 
democracy  are  not  logically  applicable  to  the  defense  of 
dictatorial  rule  supported  by  plebiscites. 

II 

The  conditions  under  which  democracy  has  to  func- 
tion in  a  modern  industrial  society  are  very  different 
from  conditions  which  prevailed  in  the  period  when  the 
philosophy  of  the  system  was  first  proposed.  There  was 
much  social  inequality  in  that  period  too;  but  those 
who  advocated  democracy  believed  that  political  equal- 
ity would  bring  about  equality  of  economic  opportu- 
nities, if  not  actual  equality  of  income  and  wealth. 
These  hopes  have  failed,  since  the  industrial  develop- 
ment favored  concentration  of  property  and  the  build- 
ing up  of  positions  of  economic  power,  largely  heredi- 
tary in  character. 

Nobody  who  has  accepted  the  basic  ideas  of  democ- 
racy can  approve  of  the  present  division  of  society  into 
owners  of  wealth  and  non-owners  if  he  sees  the  facts  as 
they  are.  I£  equality  is  desirable,  why  confine  it  to  the 
voting  power  instead  of  extending  it  to  the  economic 
position  of  the  individuals  which  is  so  much  more  im- 
portant for  their  daily  life?  It  seems  a  very  limited 
achievement  to  remove  political  disabilities  if  we  cannot 
remove  the  inability  of  a  man  to  acquire  the  means  for 
a  life  worth  living  while  others,  not  better  than  he,  can 
live  in  abundance.  These  arguments  have  not  lost  but 
greatly  gained  in  convincing  force  since  the  Jacobins 
used  them  against  the  Girondins. 

There  are  people  who  say  that  they  do  not  oppose  the 
present  economic  order  although  they  firmly  believe  in 
democracy.  Some  of  them  maintain  that  greater  income 
is  still,  by  and  large,  the  reward  for  greater  service  due 
to  higher  personal  qualities,  so  that  opportunities  may 
still  be  called  equal.  It  is  not  difficult  to  see  that  this 
position  is  highly  unrealistic.  It  is  certainly  true  that  ex- 


ceptional qualities,  combined  with  exceptionally  good 
luck,  can  still  lead  a  newspaper  boy  to  the  position  of  a 
high  business  executive,  and  it  is  even  more  true  that 
bad  luck,  with  or  without  lack  of  ability,  can  make  a 
rich  man  poor.  But  this  does  not  alter  the  fact  that  the 
son  or  the  daughter  of  a  millionaire  has  still  a  thousand 
times  more  of  a  chance  for  a  comfortable  life  than  the 
boy  or  girl  born  in  a  truck  driver's  family — and  yet  the 
truck  driver  is  not  at  the  bottom  of  society  by  far. 

Other  defenders  of  the  existing  economic  order  do 
not  deny  that  democracy  requires  as  much  economic 
equality  as  possible.  Bur,  they  say,  no  considerably 
greater  amount  of  equality  is  possible,  at  least  not  if  we 
want  to  preserve  free  institutions  in  politics.  Inequality 
is  the  price,  so  tiiis  argument  runs,  of  civilization;  if  we 
were  to  make  opportunities  equal  we  should  have  to 
interfere  so  much  with  the  life  of  the  individual  that  we 
should  paralyze  the  personal  initiative  of  the  leading 
people,  and  we  should  all  be  very  much  poorer  than  we 
are  now;  or  we  should  have  to  extend  the  powers  of 
government  so  much  that  we  all  should  become  depend- 
ent upon  our  rulers,  and  liberty  would  be  lost. 

It  is  everyone's  privilege  to  feel  that  the  proposed 
schemes  of  social  reform  are  unconvincing,  whether  or 
not  he  believes  in  democracy.  But  a  person  who  thinks 
that  there  should  be  as  much  equality  among  human 
beings  as  possible  cannot  stop  at  developing  a  critical 
view  of  the  existing  plans  for  reform  if  he  feels  they  are 
unsatisfactory;  he  will  feel  a  strong  urge  to  work  out 
better  plans;  and  since  a  democrat  believes  in  the  possi- 
bility of  improving  ideas  by  discussion,  he  can  hardly 
be  convinced  from  the  start  that  we  can  never  have  a 
closer  approach  to  a  combination  of  economic  and  polit- 
ical equality  than  we  have  to-day. 

For  ail  these  reasons  the  people  who  believe  that  the 
ideal  of  equality  has  a  place  only  in  the  political  sphere 
have  become  a  minority  in  all  countries,  There  is  now 
a  very  large  body  of  public  opinion  which  supports 
these  two  ideas :  First,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  governments 
to  propose  laws  and  to  take  other  measures  to  diminish 
the  differences  in  opportunities  and  standards  of  living 
of  the  wealthy  and  the  poor;  and  second,  that  to  this 
end  some  extension  of  the  collective  institutions  will  be 
necessary.  Naturally  there  is  a  great  variety  of  opinion 
as  to  the  amount  of  equality  which  will  be  obtainable 
and  as  to  the  amount  of  collectivization  which  will  be 
necessary  or  should  be  accepted;  between  those  who 
want  only  a  cautious  social  security  legislation  and 
others  who  advocate  a  totally  socialistic  order  there  is 
certainly  a  very  wide  gap.  But  in  spite  of  the  gap  they 
agree  on  the  direction  in  which  we  should  move. 

Thus,  with  the  exception  of  comparatively  few  dis- 
senters, we  are  all  convinced  that  social  change  must  be 
accomplished;  and  we  should  find  it  very  hard  to  main- 
tain our  belief  in  democracy  if  it  did  not  prove  to  be  a 
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suitable  framework  for  that  change.  Fortunately,  as  far 
as  historical  facts  can  warrant  a  general  statement,  polit- 
ical democracy  has  proved  to  be  a  very  efficient  lever  of 
social  reform.  Trade-union  recognition,  social-security 
laws,  higher  education  for  the  people  have  been  ob- 
tained by  the  masses  through  the  vote.  Democratic 
societies  are  now  taking  away,  through  income  and 
property  taxes,  more  than  half  of  the  annual  income  of 
the  very  wealthy,  and  the  proceeds  of  these  taxes  are 
part  of  a  revenue  required  largely  for  the  support  of 
welfare  services.  Beginnings  have  been  made  in  gradu- 
ally restricting  the  "industrial  command"  of  the  capital- 
istic entrepreneur;  in  a  number  of  countries  the  sector 
of  national  business  which  is  under  public  ownership 
has  grown  rapidly;  and,  still  more  important,  the  meth- 
ods of  business  regulation  by  the  government  and  pub- 
lic management  of  business  have  greatly  and  rapidly 
improved.  The  technic  of  Central  Bank  policy  and  the 
science  of  Public  Finance  have  been  permeated  by  a  new 
interest  in  making  the  government  an  agency  fit  for 
greater  economic  responsibilities.  It  does  not  matter 
greatly,  with  regard  to  our  problem,  whether  we  think 
the  experiments  in  this  or  that  field  have  already  proved 
successful;  the  really  important  thing  is  the  experience 
that  democracy  can  and  does  move  in  the  direction  of 
social  and  economic  reorganization. 

The  economic  and  social  reforms  which  have  been 
obtained  through  equality  of  political  power  have 
nowhere  been  as  complete  as  the  democratic  ideal  would 
require.  It  is  quite  inevitable  that  economic  inequality 
should  influence  the  distribution  of  political  power. 
Wealth  can  fill  party  chests,  can  buy  newspapers  and 
radio  time.  Industrial  leaders  have  social  reputation  and 
often  economic  knowledge  which  give  them  an  extraor- 
dinary influence  on  public  opinion.  The  critics  of 
"bourgeois  democracy"  are  certainly  right  when  diey 
say  that  under  capitalism  perfect  democracy  is  impos- 
sible; but  the  social  record  of  the  democratic  countries 
shows  that  the  argument  is  of  limited  weight;  for  the 
democracy  which  they  have  had,  however  imperfect, 
has  made  their  social  progress  possible.  The  influence 
of  money  and  economic  power  has  only  had  the  effect 
of  a  brake  which  somewhat  slowed  down  the  social  and 
economic  reorganization;  in  spite  of  the  delay,  the 
tempo  has  been  rapid  enough  to  change  some  basic  fea- 
tures of  society  within  less  than  a  century. 

Ill 

While  it  is  established  beyond  question  that  strong 
forces  exist  in  every  modern  democracy  which  pro- 
mote social  progress,  it  may  still  be  asked  whether  an- 
other political  form  would  not  be  likely  to  make  prog- 
ress more  rapid.  All  the  steps  in  social  reform  have 
been  the  result  of  struggle;  they  have  been  achieved 
against  the  resistance,  usually  strong  and  sometimes 


desperate,  of  the  socially  privileged  groups.  There  is  not 
the  slightest  reason  to  assume  that  further  progress  can 
be  made  without  struggle.  This  is  not  in  itself  contra- 
dictory to  the  existence  of  a  democratic  order  of  peace. 
Social  peace  does  not  mean  absence  of  conflict,  but  ab- 
sence of  violence;  an  order  of  peace  means  not  prohi- 
bition but  limitation  and  regulation  of  struggle.  Democ- 
racy permits  the  ciash  of  social  forces,  but  it  restricts  the 
freedom  of  action  of  the  struggling  groups;  they  are 
forbidden  to  use  destructive  means. 

Should  those  who  fight  for  social  reform  accept  this 
limitation  on  their  freedom  of  action  ?  Let  us  not  be  too 
easily  satisfied  with  an  affirmative  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion. It  is  clear  enough  that  violence  is  an  evil,  and  that 
civil  war  or  dictatorship  cannot  last  long  without  a  de- 
structive effect  on  the  material  as  well  as  on  the  moral 
foundations  of  society.  However,  let  us  also  consider 
that  the  world  is  still  full  of  grave  social  injustices  and 
that  every  year  of  unnecessary  delay  in  the  accomplish- 
ment of  desirable  reforms  perpetuates  human  misery. 
Moreover,  a  gradual  process  of  social  change  has  its  spe- 
cific disadvantages  and  dangers;  the  building  of  new 
institutions  into  an  old  system  may  create  disorganiza- 
tion and  maladjustment,  and  the  resulting  disturbances 
may  provide  the  opponents  of  reform  with  weapons  of 
propaganda.  Therefore,  is  it  not  humane  and  wise  to 
'shorten  the  birth  pangs  of  a  new  society,"  even  if  this 
has  to  be  done  by  violent  means?  Innumerable  wrongs 
have  been  inflicted  upon  mankind  in  the  course  of  his- 
tory; if  we  can  rid  society  by  one  stroke,  or  by  a  short 
period  of  violence,  of  all  or  most  of  the  remaining  in- 
equities, should  we  then  hesitate  to  lead  die  historical 
process  quickly  to  its  goal? 

Considerations  like  these  have  led  many  men  and 
women  of  intellectual  sincerity  from  the  democratic  into 
the  revolutionary  camp — men  and  women  who  feel 
emotionally  opposed  to  violence  but  consider  it  a  lack 
of  moral  courage  not  to  use  every  means  in  the  hour  of 
decision.  Their  case  would  be  much  more  arguable  if 
it  were  sure,  or  even  probable,  or  at  least  imaginable, 
that  there  will  be  an  hour  of  decision  in  the  process  of 
social  change.  The  idea  of  a  short  transitional  period, 
which  would  not  last  long  enough  to  do  very  much 
harm,  is  a  heritage  from  a  period  that  did  not  know  that 
technical  means  would  be  developed  which  in  a  few 
months  of  civil  war  could  destroy  the  material  founda- 
tions of  civilization  for  decades.  How  short  would  the 
period  of  violence  now  have  to  be  to  leave  more  than 
ruins?  But  aside  from  this,  what  justifies  the  assump- 
tion that  it  would  be  short,  measured  by  any  yardstick? 

To  be  sure,  not  only  political  changes  but  economic 
changes  too  have  sometimes  been  performed  in  a  quick, 
revolutionary  way  and  have  been  successful.  Debts  or 
tributes  have  been  abrogated;  large  estates  have  been 
confiscated  and  distributed  among  the  peasants  who  had 
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previously  worked  them  as  serfs,  or  had  lived,  land- 
starved,  in  die  nearby  villages;  slaves  have  been  freed 
by  the  stroke  of  a  pen,  or  have  freed  themselves  through 
an  upheaval,  and  have  been  turned  into  wage  earners. 
All  these  changes  have  one  trait  in  common:  what  the 
political  power  has  to  do  is  mainly  to  abolish  an  old  insti- 
tution  or  an  old  right.  Only  a  modest  amount  of  govern- 
mental effort  in  the  form  of  economic  reconstruction  is 
possible  or  necessary  to  satify  the  purposes  of  the  policy, 
though  the  changes  may  greatly  interfere  with  the  life  of 
individuals.  An  entire  creditor  class  may  be  ruined  by  a 
law  which  forbids  the  collecting  of  debts;  but  if  the  cred- 
itors are  merely  the  beneficiaries  of  payments  from  the 
productive  group,  and  do  not  have  any  share  in  the  pro- 
ductive organization — such  as  banks  ordinarily  have — 
no  large-scale  economic  reorganization  is  necessary;  the 
productive  machinery  will  function  as  before.  Where  the 
creditor  class  is  more  than  a  group  of  beneficiaries,  e.g. 
where  it  has  the  function  of  currendy  supplying  and  dis- 
tributing credit,  revolutionary  abrogation  of  debts  has 
never  been  an  economic  success.  It  is  possible  to  redis- 
tribute land  by  revolutionary  methods  if  the  peasants 
who  are  to  receive  the  new  lots  live  beside  the  large  es- 
tates from  which  it  is  to  be  taken;  but  wherever  the  peas- 
ant has  been  eliminated  from  the  territory  in  which  large 
estates  prevail,  as  in  England  through  the  enclosures  and 
in  Eastern  Germany  through  the  very  similar  process  of 
Bauernlegen,  the  new  settlers  must  be  brought  to  the 
land,  which  is  a  very  difficult,  cosdy,  and  time-consum- 
ing process  and  cannot  successfully  be  promoted  by 
revolutionary  methods.  (The  "Junkers"  OWe  their  pres- 
ervation as  a  class  during  die  period  of  the  German 
Republic  primarily  to  this  difficulty  in  the  way  of  the  offi- 
cial settlement  policy.)  The  freeing  of  the  slaves  by  an 
essentially  revolutionary  act  in  America  was  unsuccess- 
ful for  a  long  time  as  an  economic  measure  because 
slavery  could  not  be  entirely  and  immediately  replaced 
by  the  wage  system  or  any  other  adequate  system  of 
productive  organization;  and  the  economic  conse- 
quences of  the  failure  were  bearable  for  the  country  as 
a  whole  only  because  they  were  confined  to  its  economi- 
cally less  important  sector. 

Great  constructive  tasks  of  an  economic  order  have 
never  been  accomplished  by  one  revolutionary  act.  Feu- 
dalism as  well  as  capitalism  grew  for  centuries  before  it 
became  the  prevailing  system  of  its  epoch.  The  build- 
ing up  of  socialism  will  probably  be  a  rapid  process  as 
compared  with  former  changes  from  one  economic  sys- 
tem to  another;  yet  there  is  very  litde  which  suggests 
that  it  can  be  done,  in  a  country  with  Western  civiliza- 
tion, in  less  than  a  number  of  decades — and  this  is 
longer  than  any  such  country  can' exist  under  conditions 
of  civil  war  or  dictatorship  without  being  morally  and 
materially  ruined.  How  much  more  complex  a  task  it 
would  be  to  transform  the  industrial  machinery  of  a 


modern  capitalistic  country  into  a  socialistic  one  than  it 
was  to  build  a  new  industrial  machinery  in  Russia 
along  socialistic  lines;  and  even  in  Russia  it  took  more 
than  a  decade  to  get  the  socialistic  process  of  industrial- 
ization started  in  earnest.  Now,  while  the  economic  re- 
organization is  still  very  far  from  its  goal,  the  effects  of 
the  dictatorship  are  becoming  intolerable  to  all  the  inde- 
pendent spirits  in  the  country,  communists  and  non- 
communists  alike,  and  utterly  detrimental  to  the  opera- 
tion of  the  industrial  organization.  Gradualism  is  truly 
inevitable  in  any  approach  to  a  socialist  order;  the  idea 
of  "shortening  the  birth  pangs"  is  not  realizable.  And 
since  the  period  of  transition  will  not  be  short,  peace  or 
war  during  that  period  will  mean  life  or  death  for 
civilization. 

IV 

Whether  social  progress  will  be  peaceful  does  not  only 
depend  of  course  upon  whether  democracy  is  objec- 
tively preferable  to  revolution;  history  is  in  the  main 
not  made  by  people  who  are  stricdy  objective  in  their 
judgment.  Serious  doubts  have  occurred  as  to  whether 
democracy,  however  desirable,  will  not  be  destroyed  or 
made  unworkable  by  certain  features  of  modern  indus- 
trial life. 

Modern  society  consists  of  classes,  that  is  of  social 
groups  whose  members  occupy  a  characteristic  position 
in  the  productive  process  which  largely  determines  their 
social  philosophy,  and  who  have  reason  to  consider  this 
position  as  permanent  and,  with  some  reservations,  he- 
reditary. There  has  been  a  strange  reluctance  in  Amer- 
ica to  acknowledge  this  fact;  but  if  we  refuse  to  see  it, 
we  cannot  undertake  a  realistic  appraisal  of  the  chances 
of  democracy  in  the  present  age. 

Undoubtedly  class  stratification  of  society  is  the  source 
of  the  principal  difficulties  which  democracy  has  to  face 
in  present-day  society,  but  at  the  same  time  democracy 
depends  on  the  forces  which  grow  out  of  the  impor- 
tance of  economic  classes.  The  class  consciousness  of  the 
underprivileged  was  a  most  important  driving  force 
toward  the  realization  of  the  democratic  ideal  of  equal- 
ity in  the  economic  field.  We  should  not  have  even 
complete  political  equality  in  the  Western  World  if  the 
laboring  masses  had  not  become  class-conscious.  If 
there  had  not  been  a  class  movement  the  economically 
underprivileged  would  have  been  powerless,  since  for 
them  the  only  source  of  strength  is  their  numbers,  and 
masses  must  be  organized  to  be  a  force.  Consequendy, 
without  the  class  movement  of  the  have-nots,  democ- 
racy would  be  an  empty  word  in  modern  industrial  so- 
ciety. Yet  the  emphasis  upon  class  antagonism  has 
endangered  democracy  as  an  order  of  peace. 

The  class  struggle  is  a  struggle  for  bread  and  butter; 
but  it  is  much  more  than  that.  The  worker,  owing  to 
his  peculiar  social  position,  has  an  oudook  of  his  own 
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toward  life,  and  especially  social  and  political  life,  and 
the  same  is  true  of  entrepreneurs,  farmers,  and  urban 
middle-class  people.  Thus  the  class  struggle  has  become 
a  clash  not  only  of  interests  but  also  of  ideas'  and  ideals. 
Ethical  conceptions  as  well  as  egotistic  desires  are  be- 
hind the  demands  of  die  various  classes;  and  this  com- 
bination of  interests  and  ideals  has  given  the  antagonis- 
tic forces  in  modern  society  their  dangerous  strength, 
which  is  comparable  only  to  the  strength  of  antagonistic 
religious  convictions  in  the  Middle  Ages  and  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Modern  Era.  It  is  true  that  the  class 
struggle,  as  the  Marxists  say,  is  an  indispensable  condi- 
tion for  the  development  of  a  higher  form  of  human 
society;  it  is  equally  true,  as  the  conservatives  say,  that 
it  is  a  direat  to  civilization  and  to  the  institutions  which 
safeguard  human  freedom.  In  shaping  any  policy  we 
cannot  ignore  either  of  these  fundamental  facts. 

It  is  clearly  a  task  of  political  education  to  remind  the 
struggling  classes  continuously  that  their  common  inter- 
ests are  not  less  vital  to  each  of  them  than  their  antago- 
nistic interests.  A  democracy  which  would  neglect  this 
task  would  fail  in  a  necessary  act  of  self-preservation. 
But  education  must  be  supplemented  by  institutional 
provisions.  A  modern  democracy  must  try  to  lead  the 
class  forces  into  channels  where  they  can  be  prevented 
from  doing  harm;  it  must  also  reduce  the  incentives  to 
violent  action  as  far  as  possible. 

All  modern  democracies  are  still  experimenting  with 
the  mitigation  of  disputes  between  capital  and  labor. 
Public  agencies  for  industrial  reconciliation  or  arbitra- 
tion exist  everywhere,  and  it  is  pretty  generally  realized 
that  strikes  and  lockouts  should  not  be  the  regular 
methods  for  the  setdement  of  conflicts  between  capital 
and  labor,  not  only  because  they  involve  heavy  material 
losses  but  also  because  they  overemphasize  the  conflict- 
ing interests  and  make  the  classes  forget  what  they  have 
in  common.  However,  no  country  has  yet  developed  an 
adequate  technic  for  preventing  industrial  warfare.  We 
shall  hardly  make  any  progress  in  this  field  unless  we 
acknowledge  two  elementary  rules.  First,  that  relations 
based  on  agreement  and  arbitration  are  possible  only  if 
labor  is  well  organized,  because  strong  unions  are  much 
more  peaceful  than  weak  ones.  Therefore  society  must 
not  only  grant  freedom  of  organization  but  it  must  de- 
liberately promote  the  organization  of  labor.  This 
means  that  the  "right  to  work,"  independent  of  mcra- 
bership  in  a  union,  cannot  be  put  under  the  protection 
of  society.  A  worker  cannot  remain  aloof  from  a  union 
without  endangering  the  attempts  of  his  fellow-workers 
to  obtain  bargaining  power  equal  to  that  of  the  em- 
ployers; and  inadequacy  of  labor's  bargaining  power  is 
the  cause  of  despair  pernicious  to  democracy.  We  do 
not  permit  individual  citizens  to  stay  out  of  a  local  com- 
munity even  though  they  might  be  willing  to  protect 
themselves  without  the  help  of  the  police,  to  extinguish 


fires  without  calling  the  fire  department,  and  to  teach 
their  children  so  that  they  need  not  be  sent  to  school. 
We  do  not  tolerate  that  type  of  rugged  individualism 
because  we  know  that  local  communities  can  be  efficient 
organizations  only  if  all  the  residents  support  them.  The 
same  considerations  apply"  to  vocational  communities. 
We  may  grant,  nevertheless,  that  it  would  satisfy  demo- 
cratic ideals  better  if  the  state  could  remain  neutral  to- 
ward the  adherence  or  non-adherence  of  an  individual 
to  an  organization.  But  labor  needs  social  support  in  its 
effort  to  organize,  and  this  support  involves  preference 
for  the  organized  as  against  the  unorganized  worker  if 
the  power  of  wealth  is  to  be  checked  and  democracy  to 
be  maintained. 

The  second  rule  is  that  the  right  to  strike  cannot  be 
unconditional  if  we  want  to  regulate  die  conflicts  of 
social  forces.  In  the  United  States  of  to-day  and  in  a 
number  of  other  countries  it  is  unconditional  only  ac- 
cording to  the  letter  of  the  law;  if  labor  refuses  to  have 
an  important  conflict  arbitrated  while  the  employers  ac- 
cept arbitration,  public  opinion  turns  so  much  against 
labor  that  the  government  is  often  induced  or  forced  to 
take  steps  which  will  practically  break  the  strike.  Air- 
tight schemes  of  compulsory  arbitration  will  do  more 
harm  than  good,  and  there  are  many  reasons  for  diat; 
one  of  them  is  that  if  the  government  were  to  take  the 
regulation  of  wages  entirely  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
parties  it  would  have  to  accept  full  responsibility  for  the 
wage  level;  and  in  die  present  state  of  knowledge  and 
information  no  economist  could  advise  the  government 
what  the  wage  level  ought  to  be  at  a  given  moment. 
But  while  the  powers  of  arbitration  boards  must  not  be 
absolute,  they  must  be  greater  than  they  are  now,  and  a 
regular  procedure  based  on  investigation  of  the  merits 
of  each  case  must  replace  the  discretionary  use  of  police 
power  and  militia  in  dealing  with  "unreasonable  atti- 
tudes" of  unions. 


In  order  to  imbue  the  various  social  groups  with  con- 
fidence in  peaceful  progress  the  mechanism  of  demo- 
cratic government  must  satisfy  some  technical  require- 
ments. It  is  particularly  important  that  the  system 
should  have  a  sufficient  amount  of  elasticity. 

No  group  will  voluntarily  obey  majority  rule  if  it  is 
quite  sure  that  it  can  never  obtain  a  majority  itself.  This 
is  the  reason  why  questions  of  national  minority  rights, 
for  example,  are  unfit  for  decision  by  majority  rule;  a 
Pole  does  not,  as  a  rule,  become  a  German  because  he  is 
persuaded  to  change  his  conviction  (although  in  some 
of  the  border  districts  in  Europe  adherence  to  one  of 
two  rival  civilizations  has  become  a  matter  of  convic- 
tion rather  than  of  racial  background).  Consequendy 
a  Polish  minority  in  German  territory  cannot  become  a 
majority  in  the  same  way  as  a  political  party,  namely  by 
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convincingly  presenting  its  case.  Therefore  it  is  politi- 
cal wisdom  to  exempt  matters  of  national  culture  from 
majority  rule  and  to  seek  a  solution  through  the  grant- 
ing of  cultural  self-government  to  national  minorities. 
Similar  considerations  apply  to  religious  matters,  and, 
therefore,  home  rule  has  long  been  granted,  in  most 
civilized  countries,  to  religious  communities  in  their 
own  affairs. 

The  fear  has  been  expressed  that  class  consciousness 
will  work  out  very  much  like  conscious  adherence  to 
racial  or  religious  communities.  Indeed,  the  person  who 
chooses  his  election  ticket  in  consideration,  of  his  social 
position  is  more  likely  to  associate  permanently  with  one 
party  than  the  man  or  woman  who  does  not  vote  as  a 
worker  or  an  industrialist  or  a  farmer  or  a  storekeeper. 
The  trend  toward  parties  with  permanent  programs 
("parties  of  conviction")  which  is  now  noticeable  in  the 
United  States  and  wluch  had  in  an  earlier  epoch  trans- 
formed British  politics,  is  largely  the  product  of  the 
desire  to  have  the  permanent  interests  and  beliefs  of 
groups  expressed  in  the  basic  demands  of  great  political 
organizations.  There  is  nothing  illegitimate  in  this  de- 
sire from  a  democratic  standpoint.  But  die  decrease  in 
political  mobility  of  the  individual  voter  must  not  make 
the  lines  between  minority  and  majority  unchangeable. 

In  all  modern  countries  the  elasticity  of  the  system  is 
provided  mainly  by  die  existence  of  a  middle  group 
which  is  strong  enough  to  keep  die  balance  of  power 
and  not  entirely  committed  to  either  conservatism  in  its 
capitalistic  conception  or  socialism  in  its  proletarian  con- 
ception, and  which  can  be  impressed  by  arguments  and 
attitudes  of  eitiier  one  of  the  more  extreme  groups.  Usu- 
ally the  political  middle  group  is  identical  with  an  eco- 
nomic middle  group;  but  in  one  important  instance,  in 
the  German  republic,  the  middle  group  had  mainly  ide- 
ological foundations,  being  represented  by  the  Roman 
Catholic  Party  (the  "Center")  which  consisted  of  peo- 
ple from  all  strata  of  society  and  for  this  reason  was 
committed  to  a  middle  course  in  social  affairs.  In  any 
case  the  middle  group  will  .ally  itself  with  the  leftists  or 
with  the  rightists  depending  on  where  it  finds  a  greater 
regard  for  its  own  desires.  Usually  the  group  to  the 
right  or  to  die  left  which  follows  an  extreme  policy  will 
lose  the  opportunity  to  establish  an  alliance  with  those 
in  the  center  and,  as  a  consequence,  will  see  its  chances 
of  gaining  or  keeping  a  majority  position  weakened. 
Thus  it  is  the  middle  group  rather  than  the  individual 
voter  which  is  the  object  of  persuasion.  It  is  not  always 
necessary  that  the  middle  group  be  organized  in  a  party 
of  its  own;  it  may  change  from  the  right  wing  of  a  pro- 
gressive or  labor  party  to  the  left  wing  of  a  conservative 
party,  and  be  discernible  as  a  sociological  entity  rather 
than  as  a  political  organization. 

In  the  United  States,  as  in  France  and  (perhaps  less 
conspicuously  so)  in  England,  the  elasticity  of  the  sys- 


tem is  created  by  the  existence  of  an  economic  middle 
class.  It  cannot  be  the  old  "independent"  middle  class 
of  fifty  years  ago;  it  will  consist  more  of  professional 
men  and  salaried  employees  than  of  people  who  con- 
duct their  "home-owned  business ;."  But  every  party 
which  wants  to  govern  will  have  to  take  the  ideas,  in- 
terests, and  even  the  prejudices  of  this  group  into  ac- 
count. As  long  as  this  middle  group  preserves  some 
independence  of  mind  it  will  work  as  a  check  on  ex- 
tremes; and  while  the  purpose  of  social  progress  would 
best  be  served  if  the  middle  group  were  on  the  whole  to 
side  with  labor,  it  is  important  that  its  intellectual  and 
political  mobility  be  retained.  Intellectual  independence 
and  self-reliance  is  firmly  rooted  in  the  American  mid- 
dle class,  and  this  is  one  of  the  great  assets  of  American 
democracy. 

VI 

The  problem  of  the  middle  class  has  gained  still  more 
in  importance  since  the  rise  of  fascism.  The  victory  of 
the  fascist  movement  in  some  countries  wliich  previ- 
ously had  democratic  constitutions  has  supplied  the 
advocates  of  social  revolution  with  an  impressive  argu- 
ment. Granted,  they  say,  that  democracy  is  desirable; 
granted  even  that  it  may  work  for  a  time  in  a  society 
divided  into  classes,  widiout  too  much  friction  and 
without  losing  so  much  of  its  original  meaning  as  to 
become  worthless,  nevertheless,  democracy  is  not  a  suit- 
able way  in  which  die  necessary  social  changes  can  be 
effected;  for  as  soon  as  the  privileged  feel  that  their 
privileges  are  seriously  threatened  diey  will  destroy 
democracy  as  they  did  in  Italy  and  Germany.  This 
prophecy  is  made  with  firm  conviction  because  it  fits 
into  a  general  scheme  of  historical  development  which 
is  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  Karl  Marx;  it  suggests 
that  catastrophe  is  the  price  of  human  progress,  that  die 
evolution  of  better  forms  of  society  can  never  be  essen- 
tially peaceful,  and  diat,  therefore,  he  who  is  too  much 
terrified  by  the  destructive  effects  of  historical  cata- 
clysms is  in  effect  a  reactionary  who  tries  to  preserve 
obsolete  social  systems.  This  scheme  would  appear  less 
convincing  if  all  of  us  realized  that  it  is  much  more  in 
the  nature  of  a  vision  than  of  a  theorem  supported  by 
proof,  and  that  Marx  himself,  whose  great  spirit  was 
stronger  in  producing  ideas  than  in  coordinating  them, 
did  not  stick  to  this  extremely  revolutionary  philosophy, 
but  aside  from  it  developed  a  gradualistic  line  of 
thought,  and  made  some  optimistic  statements  about 
peaceful  social  progress  in  democracies. 

Those  who  believe  that  fascism  is  simply  a  tool  which 
Big  Business  created  as  soon  as  it  found  democracy 
dangerous  overlook  one  important  fact:  the  opposition 
of  Big  Business  to  democracy  is  much  older  than  fas- 
cism. It  was  easy  enough  to  foresee  that  as  soon  as  the 
masses  were  given  the  vote  they  would  try  to  use  it  for 
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the  betterment  of  their  social  position,  and  that  this 
would  mean,  in  a  capitalistic  society,  curtailment  of  the 
power  of  the  capitalist.  While  some  of  the  leaders  of 
the  business  world  were  advocates  of  democracy  for 
ideological  reasons,  the  group  as  a  whole  has  opposed 
the  spread  of  political  power  wherever  it  could.  The 
new  element  in  the  situation  in  Italy  in  1921  and  in  Ger- 
many in  1932  was  not  the  opposition  of  Big  Business  to 
democracy,  but  the  weakness  of  the  democratic  regime 
which  gave  its  opponents  a  chance  to  destroy  it.  Why 
was  democracy  weak  ?  Because  it  was  supported  almost 
exclusively  by  workers.  The  small  tradespeople,  the 
plumbers  and  the  butchers,  the  innkeepers  and  the 
peasants,  the  bulk  of  the  intelligentsia  had  turned 
against  democracy.  If  we  want  to  explain  why  fascism 
came  to  power  we  must  understand  why  the  middle 
class  turned  against  democracy,  and  why  it  fell  into  the 
fascist  mood. 

It  is  much  easier  for  Americans  to  understand  commu- 
nism than  to  understand  fascism.  The  final  aim  of  com- 
munism is  the  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  individuals.  The  aim  of  democracy  is  the  same. 
The  way,  not  the  goal,  is  fundamentally  different.  Fas- 
cism, on  the  other  hand,  docs  not  consider  the  happi- 
ness of  the  individual  an  essential  thing;  both  the  demo- 
cratic and  the  communistic  belief  are  condemned  as 
"materialism"  by  the  fascists.  At  the  bottom  of  the  fas- 
cist opposition  to  "materialism"  is  disbelief  in  the  per- 
fectibility of  human  life;  man  will  always  remain  a 
predatory  animal  and  there  is  no  escape  from  war  and 
oppression;  the  great  task  of  man  is  not  to  change  his 
condition  of  life  but  to  be  strong  and  to  enjoy  the  beau- 
ty of  strength.  Technical  and  organizational  progress 
may  be  used  as  a  tool  by  the  strong;  otherwise  it  is  not 
important.  This  philosophy  presents  itself  as  a  combi- 
nation of  idealism  and  realism  and,  depending  on  the 
circumstances,  stresses  sometimes  the  one  and  some- 
times the  other  aspect.  Fundamentally,  however,  it  is 
neither  realistic  nor  idealistic,  but  an  expression  of  de- 
spair, and  this  despair  is  more  alien  to  the  average 
American's  philosophy  of  life  than  almost  anything  else 
which  may  be  in  the  mind  of  a  human  being.  The 
American  business  man  hates  the  communists,  out  of 
fear  that  they  may  endanger  his  economic  interests;  and 
most  of  the  ordinary  Americans  of  any  class  are  tem- 
peramentally opposed  not  only  to  the  communist  ideas 
but  to  the  communist  approach,  to  the  attitude  of  cock- 
sureness  which  does  not  permit  compromise  or  trial  and 
error.  But  even  the  American  capitalist  is  sometimes  on 
common  ground  with  the  communists;  both,  for  in- 
stance, believe  that  it  is  a  very  valuable  thing  to  give 
people  telephones  or  refrigerators  or  good  cheap  cars; 
or  that  government  is  nothing  but  an  instrument  for  the 
accomplishment  of  some  of  the  purposes  of  the  citizens; 
or  that  there  will  be  a  future  in  which  people  can  live 


together  peacefully.  The  fascists  disagree  with  all  these 
points.  If  looked  at  from  the  standpoint  of  American 
democracy,  communism  is  a  fundamental  and  poten- 
tially disastrous  mistake;  but  fascism  is  a  disease  of  in- 
tellect and  emotions. 

Social  psychology  still  has  to  undertake  the  difficult 
and  interesting  task  of  explaining  why  in  some  of  the 
European  countries  the  middle  classes  have  fallen  into 
the  fascist  mood.  Fortunately  for  other  countries,  this 
mood  does  not  grow  very  easily,  and  the  existence  of 
social  friction  and  economic  maladjustments  will  hardly 
ever  suffice  to  produce  it.  But  certainly  one  of  the  con- 
ditions for  the  rise  of  a  fascist  movement  is  that  the 
middle  class  is  frightened  by  the  proletariat.  The  fascist 
attitude  toward  progress  is  largely  due  to  the  desire  to 
refute  progressive  philosophy  because  it  justifies  govern- 
ment by  the  masses,  and  this  desire  results  from  the 
idea  that  the  masses,  which  are  identified  with  the 
workers,  will  level  down  whatever  is  above  them  if  they 
get  the  power.  As  long  as  the  small  business  men  and 
the  salaried  employees  and  the  farmers  feel  that  they 
have  nothing  to  fear  if  labor  gains  they  will  consider 
themselves  part  of  the  masses  and  democracy  will  be 
safe;  Big  Business  will  then  have  to  accept  the  laws  on 
which  labor  can  agree  with  the  middle  class. 

The  greatest  obstacle  to  an  understanding  between 
the  workers  and  the  middle  classes,  and  the  most  impor- 
tant cause  of  a  dangerous  red  scare,  is  the  philosophy  of 
proletarian  dictatorship.  In  all  Western  countries  the 
middle  classes  are  sufficiently  self-conscious  not  to  toler- 
ate the  idea  that  they  should  be  excluded  from  political 
power  by  manual  laborers.  If  the  proletariat  wanted  to 
dictate  it  would  have  to  crush  not  only  the  capitalists, 
but  the  small  tradespeople,  the  clerks,  the  engineers,  and 
the  doctors  as  well.  If  there  is  to  be  peace  between 
all  these  people  and  the  workers  there  must  be  democ- 
racy. 

But  to  what  extent  can  the  middle  class  be  reconciled 
to  the  workers'  ideas  about  social  progress,  even  within 
the  framework  of  democracy  ?  In  no  country  would  the 
middle  class  accept  a  program  which  would  irrevocably 
commit  it  to  socialism;  but  in  many  countries  it  is  will- 
ing to  support  a  policy  which  may  end  in  socialism  if 
the  steps  in  the  gradual  approach  prove  to  be  successful. 
American  experience  shows  this  very  clearly.  The 
movement  against  Big  Business  which  started  in  the 
period  of  Jacksonian  democracy,  if  not  earlier,  has  ex- 
pressed itself  in  a  long  series  of  political  groups  from 
the  Free  Soil  propagandists  to  the  La  Follette  move- 
ment and  the  New  Deal ;  v/bile  most  of  them  were  also 
supported  by  labor,  they  were  primarily  middle-class 
movements,  and  this  middle-class  Social  Democracy  has 
become  increasingly  similar  to  the  proletarian  reform- 
ism of  Europe  in  its  results. 

Democracy  does  not  face  the  choice  between  giving 
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up  social  progress  and  ending  in  fascism.  Democratic 
government  may  be  overthrown  by  fascism  as  a  result 
of  lack  of  wisdom,  or  lack  of  determination,  or  lack  of 
good  luck.  But  in  spite  of  widespread  opinions  to  the 
contrary,  there  is  very  little  likelihood  that  democratic 
government  will  vanish  from  the  earth  or  that  its  dicta- 
torial alternatives  will  prove  to  be  more  successful 
methods  of  conducting  the  affairs  of  nations. 

Every  regime  must  give  the  people  the  impression 
that  it  can  handle  the  vital  problems  of  the  age  with  an 
adequate  amount  of  success;  otherwise  it  will  not  be 
retained.  Democracy  must  show  that  it  is  at  least  not 
unsuccessful  in  improving  the  conditions  of  life  for  the 
underprivileged.  For  this  reason  the  great  technical 
difficulties  of  transforming  capitalism  into  a  system  with 
more  equality  and  more  conscious  guidance  are  operat- 
ing against  a  firm  establishment  of  democratic  rule.  To 
be  sure,  no  other  form  of  government  would  be  better 
able  to  secure  satifactory  solutions.  But  democracy  can- 
not live  merely  by  the  weakness  of  its  alternatives;  it 
must  show  strength  of  its  own.  Every  effort  which  leads 
to  the  elaboration  of  reasonable  methods  of  economic 
change  will  contribute  not  only  to  the  economic  welfare 
of  the  masses  but  also  to  more  security  for  government 
by  the  people. 

Even  with  wisdom  and  success  democracy  will  not 
survive  if  it  does  not  have  determined  defenders.  No 
system  of  government  has  an  unlimited  faculty  of  self- 
preservation.  It  is  impossible  so  to  balance  political 
forces  that  we  can  be  absolutely  sure  that  none  of  them 
will  ever  destroy  the  established  framework.  Democ- 
racy is  a  system  of  internal  peace,  but  this  does  not  mean 
that  it  has  automatic  safeguards  which  prevent  every- 
one from  breaking  the  peace.  Although  democracy  is 
the  system  which  guarantees  minorities  a  peaceful  way 
of  seeking  die  victory  of  their  principles,  and,  dierefore, 
reduces  the  motives  for  revolt,  there  may  still  be  revolt- 
ing minorities.  If  so  there  must  be  no  doubt  that  they 
will  be  subdued.  People  must  believe  in  the  strength  of 
the  democratic  order,  otherwise  they  will  not  rely  on  it 
but  will  arm  for  violent  struggle — and  this  will  mean 
the  beginning  of  the  end  for  democracy. 

VII 

Democracy  must  be  justified  by  its  own  merits;  yet  it 
is  important  to  investigate  the  achievements  of  non- 
democratic  governments  to  find  the  right  yardstick.  The 
dictators  boast  of  their  greater  efficiency,  and  defenders 
of  democracy  are  frequendy  inclined  to  yield  on  this 
point.  In  the  solution  of  technical  tasks  it  is  indeed 
sometimes  easier  to  get  things  done  if  the  power  to  act 
rests  with  one  dictator  and  his  appointees  than  if  the 
system  provides  checks  and  balances.  This  is  the  reason 
why  every  country,  however  democratic,  has  to  put  it- 
self under  a  temporary  dictatorship  in  case  of  war.  But 


the  technical  superiority  of  dictatorship  exists  only 
where  the  danger  of  mistake  is  smaller  than  the  danger 
of  delay,  or  where  secrecy  is  very  important.  In  a  demo- 
cratic country,  with  published  budgets  and  parliament- 
ary debates  about  revenue  and  expenditure,  the  greatest 
technical  achievement  of  the  Nazi  dictatorship,  namely 
Dr.  Schacht's  financial  policies,  would  not  have  been 
possible;  and  the  same  is  true  of  the  reoccupation  of  the 
Rhineland  and  probably  of  the  invasion  of  Ethiopia.  It 
is  also  very  likely  that  the  preparation  of  the  Five  Year 
Plan  would  have  taken  a  longer  period  of  time  in  a 
country  where  public  opinion  would  have  had  a  voice 
in  determining  die  objectives  and  the  means. 

However,  what  is  the  net  result  of  dictatorial  govern- 
ment? Fascism  has  sometimes — certainly  not  always — 
selected  surprisingly  rational  means,  but  only  to  serve 
entirely  irrational  ends.  By  much  cleverness  in  techni- 
calities the  fascist  powers  have,  for  instance,  achieved  a 
small  alleviation  of  their  foreign-exchange  troubles, 
which  other  nations,  not  naturally  better  endowed,  have 
avoided  through  a  wiser  policy  in  international  trade, 
public  finance,  and  foreign  affairs.  Communism,  after 
having  developed  admirable  concepts  of  economic  plan- 
ning, is  spoiling  the  advantages  of  long-range  schemes 
to  a  very  great  extent  by  the  discouraging  effects  of  arbi- 
trary government  upon  the  managers  of  industry.  In 
the  most  serious  international  crisis  through  which  the 
Soviet  state  has  lived  since  die  end  of  the  Russian  civil 
war  in  1921  the  Soviets  see  dieir  military  and  industrial 
organization  largely  paralyzed  by  mistrust,  fear,  and 
enmity,  if  not  by  actual  disloyalty  of  men  on  whom  the 
efficiency  of  government  depends. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  democracy  can  learn  nothing 
from  either  communism  or  fascism.  Aside  from  eco- 
nomic planning,  which  is  not  originally  a  communistic 
conception  but  which  communism  has  done  much  to 
develop  and  to  realize,  the  communist  movement  is  the 
strongest  embodiment  of  impatience  with  social  injus- 
tice, and  it  would  be  better  for  democracy  if  some  of  its 
defenders  would  be  more  strongly  infected  with  the 
germ  of  this  impatience.  Democracy  may  learn  from 
fascism  that  a  good  number  of  obstacles  to  energetic  ac- 
tion are  not  really  as  strong  as  they  seem  to  be  on  the 
surface,  and  diat  for  this  reason  there  is  a  chance  for 
leaders  who  are  not  easily  frightened  by  an  appearance 
of  great  difficulties;  but  the  leaders  must  also  be  wise 
enough  to  see  the  really  important  obstacles.  There  is 
another  lesson  to  be  learned  from  the  communist  as  well 
as  from  the  fascist  form  of  the  totalitarian  state.  Every 
government  must  teach  the  citizens,  and  particularly 
the  youth  of  the  country,  the  basic  philosophy  on  which 
it  rests.  It  is  not  necessary,  and  for  a  democratic  govern- 
ment it  is  entirely  illegitimate,  to  persecute  those  who 
disagree  with  that  philosophy;  but  it  is  necessary  to  tell 
die  people  why  they  are  governed  by  die  form  by  which 
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they  are  governed.  What  is  necessary  in  the  United 
States  is  not  stern  measures  against  communists  and  fas- 
cists but  an  instruction  in  civics  which  presents,  in  an 
impressive  form,  the  fundamental  arguments  for  de- 
mocracy. 

Parliamentary  democracy  was  the  great  invention 
which  has  made  liberty  and  peaceful  social  change  com- 
patible. We  shall  lose  this  achievement  if  we  allow  the 
institution  to  be  destroyed  or  to  decay;  it  will  decay,  and 
it  cannot  be  successfully  defended  against  attacks,  if  the 
basic  human  qualities  which  have  animated  the  found- 
ers of  democracy  cannot  be  preserved  and  from  time  to 
time  revitalized.  Among  these  qualities  is  an  under- 
standing of  the  variety  of  points  of  view,  an  insight  into 
the  fact  that  the  absolute  truth  in  human  affairs  is  not 
revealed  to  anybody  but  must  be  found  through  intel- 
lectual co-operation.  Another  essential  quality  is  a 
fundamental  confidence  in  men;  if  we  do  not  believe 
that  our  fellow  human  beings  can  appreciate  the  value 
of  arguments  there  is  no  point  in  trying  to  convince 
them,  and  if  we  fear  that  they  will  do  the  worst  they 
can  there  is  not  much  use  in  working  with  them  to 


build  up  an  order  of  peace.  Finally,  democracy  is  based 
upon  an  appreciation  of  individuality.  Only  if  we  see 
the  value  of  independence  of  opinion  even  in  those 
whose  ideas  differ  from  ours  shall  we  develop  that  atti- 
tude of  tolerance  which  will  make  us  not  only  obey  but 
approve  the  laws  of  democracy. 

Therefore  democratic  education  does  not  merely 
mean  the  teaching  of  political  doctrines:  it  includes  the 
development  of  an  oudook  toward  life  which  makes  the 
political  doctrines  acceptable.  And  it  means  one  more 
thing  which  has  often  been  forgotten,  namely,  the 
teaching  of  the  truth  that  tolerance  and  respect  for  the 
personality  of  others  does  not  preclude  determination  in 
the  defense  of  one's  own  principles.  Let  us  remember 
again  that  democracy,  and  with  democracy  peace,  will 
be  extinct  if  the  believers  in  democratic  government 
will  allow  their  desire  for  peace  to  develop  into  non- 
resistance  toward  intolerance,  their  readiness  for  self- 
criticism  into  a  lack  of  self-reliance,  and  their  recognition 
of  the  rights  of  their  opponents  into  a  lack  of  moral 
courage  to  fight  those  who  deny  the  principles  of 
freedom. 


The  Young  Can  Choose 

Archibald  MacLeish 

Archibald  MacLeish  was  born  in  Glencoe,  Illinois,  in  1892  and  graduated 
from  Yale  in  1915.  He  served  in  the  World  War  as  a  captain.  He  wrote  maga- 
zine articles  and  was  a  contributing  editor  of  Fortune  and  is  now  Librarian  of 
Congress.  His  chief  work,  however,  has  been  as  a  poet,  in  a  number  of  pub- 
lished volumes,  including  The  Hamlet  of  A.  MacLeish,  1928;  Conquistador, 
1932;  Public  Speech,  1936;  and  the  verse  radio  play,  The  Fall  of  the  City,  1937. 

The  brief  eloquent  appeal  "The  Young  Can  Choose"  puts  in  general  terms 
a  goal  for  young  people  and  suggests  means  of  attaining  it.  It  would  be  worth 
while  reanalyzing  Mr.  MacLeish's  abstractions  into  specific,  concrete  terms  that 
will  have  immediate  relation  to  one's  own  life. 


The  significance  of  the  American  youth  movement 
is  the  fact  that  it  exists.  Ten  years  ago  it  could  not 
have  existed.  Ten  years  ago  an  American  youth 
movement  would  have  been  about  as  significant  as  an 
American  vegetarian  movement.  There  was  nothing 
ten  years  ago  about  which  young  men  and  young 
women,  in  their  capacity  as  young  men  and  young 
women,  had  a  peculiar  call  to  feel.  There  were  questions 
enough  but  they  were  not  questions  which  addressed 
themselves  to  the  young,  as  the  young,  in  their  character 
as  being  young.  There  were  lines  of  division  but  there 
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was  no  line  anywhere  upon  which  the  young,  because 
they  were  young,  were  called  to  stand.  What  has  hap- 
pened between  that  time  and  now  is  that  such  a  line  has 
been  drawn  and  such  questions  have  been  asked. 

The  questions  are  the  questions,  increasingly  insistent, 
increasingly  arrogant,  asked  by  fascism.  The  line  is  the 
line,  increasingly  doubtful  and  increasingly  difficult  to 
defend,  between  fascism  and  a  free  society.  They  are 
questions  which  are  heard  by  us  all  but  which  the  young 
hear  with  a  terrible  and  menacing  distinctness.  It  is  a 
line  which  we  all  see  but  which  the  young  see  clearest. 
There  are  two  reasons.  One  is  this — that  the  failure  to 
find  the  answers  which  will  silence  those  questions,  and 
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the  failure  to  find  the  weapons  which  will  defend  that 
line,  will  cost  the  young  more  than  it  will  cost  their 
elders  because  the  young  are  those  who  have  their  lives 
before  them,  and  who  must  continue  to  live  into  the 
times  which  follow  these.  The  other  reason  is  that  the 
ycung,  and  the  young  alone,  can  supply  the  words  in 
which  answers  can  be  given  and  the  arms  by  which  the 
line  can  be  held. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  talk  these  days  about  the  de- 
fense of  democracy  in  the  American  hemisphere  and  in 
the  United  States.  It  is  a  popular  subject.  Almost  every- 
one one  has  ever  heard  of — certainly  everyone  who  is 
willing  to  be  quoted — is  in  favor  of  it.  Bankers  are  as 
enthusiastic  for  it  as  small  farmers  with  mortgages  on 
dieir  barns.  Newspaper  publishers  are  as  fervent  as 
people  who  live  in  two-family  houses.  Automobile  mak- 
ers are  as  eager  as  the  CIO.  The  Communist  Party  is 
as  devoted  as  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion. In  fact  so  many  people  of  so  many  different  opin- 
ions are  for  the  defease  of  democracy  that  a  man  is 
inclined  to  become  suspicious  of  those  enormous  words, 
those  trombones  of  rhetoric,  and  to  ask  himself  some 
sober  questions:  What  democracy?  Democracy  for 
whom?  Democracy  bow  defended? 

Some  of  those  who  talk  of  defending  democracy,  it 
will  be  found,  propose  to  defend  the  democracy  they 
talk  of  by  enlarging  the  navy  and  multiplying  the  air 
force.  Others  propose  to  defend  it  by  economic  boycott. 
Others  would  defend  it  by  making  common  cause  with 
those  who  are  defending  democracy  elsewhere.  Still 
others  propose  to  defend  it  by  imagining,  in  the  words 
of  a  very  eminent  lady,  that  the  United  States  is  a  coun- 
try on  die  moon. 

All  these  proposals  for  defense  except  the  last  have 
merit.  It  is  clear  on  the  record  of  Abyssinia,  Austria, 
China  and  Czechoslovakia  that  the  gunman  dictator- 
ships have  the  characteristic  gunman  traits:  they  are 
brave  only  when  they  are  armed  and  their  victims  are 
not.  It  is  clear  on  die  latter-day  record  of  German  anti- 
semitism  that  economic  boycotts  have  at  least  a  certain 
effect  on  fascist  policy.  It  is  clear  on  the  record  of  Spain 
that  a  failure  to  stand  by  the  defenders  of  democracy 
anywhere  is  a  strengthening  of  fascism  everywhere — a 
fact  which  the  Catholic  pressure  group  responsible  for 
the  maintenance  of  our  blockade  of  Republican  Spain 
may  some  day  remember  with  bitter  and  ashamed  regret. 

But  all  these  proposals,  however  meritorious  they  may 
be,  have  one  common  characteristic  which  is  a  common 
defect.  They  are  proposals  not  for  the  defense  of  de- 
mocracy against  fascism  but  for  the  defense  of  the  status 
quo  against  fascism.  The  democracy  which  fights  only 
with  ships,  only  with  planes,  only  with  boycotts,  is  the 
democracy  of  the  status  quo.  For  it  is  the  status  quo 
which  will  survive  if  the  guns  and  the  planes  and  the 


boycotts  are  successful.  It  is  for  this  reason  of  course 
that  there  is  such  extraordinary  unanimity  in  support 
of  these  policies  of  defense.  The  great  newspapers,  the 
big  manufacturers,  the  DA..R.,  are  for  the  defense  of 
democracy  by  these  means  because  they  are  for  the  de- 
fense of  the  status  quo.  The  status  quo  suits  them.  The 
people  in  the  two-family  houses  are  for  the  defense  of 
democracy  by  these  means  because  they  too  are  for  the 
defense  of  the  status  quo.  The  status  quo  doesn't  suit 
them  but  it  is  familiar  and  therefore  preferable  to  the 
unfamiliar.  Even  those  who  hate  the  status  quo  are  for 
the  defense  of  the  status  quo  against  fascism  because 
the  status  quo  is  at  least  not  as  bad  as  fascism  would 
surely  be. 

The  defect  of  this  common  characteristic— the  defect 
of  any  proposal  for  the  defense  of  the  status  quo — is 
palpable.  It  is  simply  this:  the  status  quo  cannot  be  de- 
fended. Ten  million  unemployed  cannot  be  defended 
against  fascism.  The  boys  and  girls  who  say,  "It  is  sad 
to  be  ready  to  have  your  life  and  not  to  be  able  to  have 
it,"  cannot  be  defended  against  fascism.  An  economy 
and  a  society  like  the  existing  American  economy  and 
society  cannot  be  defended  against  fascism.  No  navy 
in  the  world  and  no  air  force  can  defend  it,  because  no 
navy  and  no  air  force  can  place  themselves  between  this 
economy  and  fascism.  Fascism  does  not  attack  from 
without,  across  fences  of  guns  and  ships.  Fascism  did 
not  attack  from  without  when  it  destroyed  Spain.  It 
did  not  attack  from  without  when  it  destroyed  Austria. 
It  did  not  attack  from  without  when  it  destroyed 
Czechoslovakia.  It  will  not  attack  from  without  when 
it  prepares  to  destroy  this  republic.  It  will  attack  by 
betrayal  from  within.  The  war  against  fascism  cannot 
be  won  by  fortifying  die  frontiers  of  the  status  quo: 
those  frontiers  offer  indefensible  positions;  they  are  too 
easily  captured  from  the  rear. 

There  is  only  one  line  on  which  fascism  can  success- 
fully be  fought  That  line  is  a  line  not  of  defense  but 
of  attack.  It  is  the  line  not  of  a  resisting  status  quo  but 
ot  an  advancing  democracy.  An  armed  and  hopeful 
people  advancing  toward  an  objective  of  their  own  can- 
not be  conquered  by  betrayal  behind  their  defensive 
lines  for  they  maintain  no  defensive  lines.  They  are 
themselves  in  movement  forward.  There  is  no  hollow 
center,  no  empty  rear,  where  treachery  can  take  place. 
There  are  none  of  the  dangerous  safeties  which  make  a 
static  society  vulnerable.  There  is  only  the  massive 
advance  of  a  people  unified  by  movement — an  advance 
which  can  be  defeated,  if  at  all,  by  resistance  at  the 
front  And  fascism  is  not  famous  for  successful  fighting 
on  an  open  front 

The  only  line  upon  which  fascism  can  be  beaten  is 
the  line  of  dynamic  democracy.  And  this  line  only  the 
young  can  form,  for  only  the  young  have  the  right  to 
imagine  the  future  and  make,  it  real.  Only  the  young 
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have  rights  in  the  future.  Time,  humanly  considered, 
is  only  the  presence  or  the  absence  of  choice.  The  past 
is  that  part  of  life  in  which  the  absence  of  choice  is 
absolute:  what  we  call  history  is  the  process  by  which 
choice  has  been  eliminated.  The  present  is  that  part  of 
life  in  which  the  choice  presents  itself  and  as  it  presents 
itself  is  lost.  The  future  is  that  part  of  life  in  which 
choice  is  still  possible.  This  unexecuted  choice  is  the 
property  of  those  who  will  live  to  execute  it. 

If  young  men  and  young  women  in  America  will 
meet  the  false  promises  of  fascism  with  the  true  prom- 
ises which  only  a  democracy  can  realize,  and  will  move 
harshly  and  intelligently  to  make  those  promises  good, 
fascism  can  be  defeated.  But  this  will  not  be  easy  to  do. 
For,  to  do  it,  it  will  first  be  necessary  to  redefine,  in  a 
reaffirmation  of  action,  the  word  democracy.  It  will 
first  be  necessary  to  take  back  the  word  democracy  from 
those  who  mean  by  democracy  die  status  quo,  and  to 
take  back  the  word  democracy  from  those  who  mean 
by  democracy  a  transitional  situation  which  they  hope 


to  exploit  for  their  own  purposes.  It  will  first  be  nec- 
essary to  reestablish  democracy  as  an  unalterable  end 
and  an  unalterable  means — a  free  society  in  which  free- 
dom will  never  for  one  moment  be  sacrificed  to  any 
other  means  or  any  other  end  however  attractive — a 
free  society  in  which  the  labors  of  society  will  be  under- 
taken by  free  men  on  terms  of  freedom. 

Whether  a  free  society,  maintaining  its  freedom,  can 
solve  the  economic  problem  of  this  time  we  do  not 
know.  We  do  not  know  because  it  has  never  been 
tried.  All  we  know  is  that  a  society  which  sacrifices 
its  freedom  to  solve  its  economic  problems  has  sacri- 
ficed its  freedom.  But  this  much  we  also  know.  Unless 
the  men  and  women  in  this  country  who  are  still 
young  enough  to  choose,  choose  to  attack  their  eco- 
nomic problems  boldly  and  broadly  with  freedom  as 
their  unalterable  method,  and  democracy  as  their  means 
as  well  as  their  goal,  their  attempt  will  not  be  made 
anywhere.  For  only  here,  and  only  to  the  young  here, 
does  the  choice  remain. 


The  New  Way  of  Writinj 

Bonamy  Dobree 

Bonamy  Dobree  was  born  in  1891,  in  Woolwich,  England.  He  served  in 
the  World  War  and  in  1921  graduated  from  Cambridge  University  and  took 
an  M.  A.  degree  in  1926.  He  taught  in  Egyptian  University,  Cairo,  for  three 
years  and  is  now  Professor  of  English  Literature  in  the  University  of  Leeds.  He 
has  written  several  books  on  English  literature,  especially  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury: Restoration  Comedy,  on  Lord  Chesterfield,  John  Wesley,  an  edition  of 
Congreve's  plays. 

"The  New  Way  of  Writing"  is  a  chapter  from  Modern  Prose  Style  (1934). 
The  book  is  a  somewhat  technical  discussion  of  style  which  helps  sharpen  a 
reader's  observation  and  increase  his  enjoyment  of  literature.  This  chapter 
describes  some  of  the  outstanding  qualities  of  current  writing  and  suggests 
reasons  for  their  being  and  for  our  feeling  for  them,  drawing  on  recent  and 
older  writers  as  evidence  for  Professor  Dobrees's  interpretation  of  "the  new 
way." 


Can  we  say  that  there  is,  definitely,  'a  new  way  of 
writing'?  Is  there  such  a  thing  as  modern  prose, 
with  characteristics  the  older  prose  does  not 
possess  ?  x  It  may  seem  at  first  sight  that  the  question 
cannot  reasonably  be  put,  for  if  we  are  agreed  that  style 
is  the  personal  voice — which  pierces  through  even  the 

*  I  may  suggest  to  begin  with,  that  had  I  been  writing  thirty  years 
ago,  I  would  probably  have  felt  constrained  to  write  'with  character- 
istics which  the  older  .  .  .' 

From  Modern  Prose  Style  by  Bonamy  Dobree,  1934.  By  permission 
of  The  Clarendon  Press,  Oxford. 


'impersonal'  manner — and  that  the  voice  is  the  man; 
and  if  we  assume,  as  we  plausibly  can,  that  man  does 
not  alter  except  over  very  long  periods,  can  we  talk  of  a 
modern  as  opposed  to  an  old-fashioned  style? 

One  can  make  two  answers  to  this.  The  first  is,  that 
though  time  may  not  change  man  physically,  nor  per- 
haps mentally,  leaving  his  vocal  chords  and  what  he 
wants  to  do  with  them  still  the  same,  two  things  do 
change:  the  social  being,  and  with  him  the  method  of 
speech  he  must  use  to  be  effective  with  other  social  be- 
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ings.  Man  as  a  social  animal  alters  in  tune  with  what 
we  call,  since  a  better  term  is  lacking,  'the  spirit  of  the 
age',  which  we  gauge  by  the  different  approaches  men 
make  to  the  external  universe,  and,  more  important 
perhaps,  to  their  own  emotions.  Man  may  be  funda- 
mentally unchanged,  but  in  the  social  process  of  his 
time,  different  facets  are  polished,  unfamiliar  aspects 
emerge.  To  take  a  simple  example:  How  would  a  four- 
teenth-century man  react  if  he  were  asked  to  think  of 
'the  wonders  of  the  deep'  compared  with  the  way  a 
twentieth-century  man  would  react?  To-day  we  should 
at  once  let  our  minds  turn  to  what  we  might  roughly 
call  'scientific  marvels',  that  is  to  various  detailed  mani- 
festations of  fish  life,  or  of  corals.  The  fourteenth-cen- 
tury man  would  shudder  deliciously  at  a  vision  of  levia- 
thans, appallingly,  even  incredibly  shaped,  of  mermaids, 
of  ghosdy  inhabitants.  Not  only,  then,  will  men  of 
various  ages  wish  to  express  different  things,  but  tiiey 
will  wish  to  impress  men  differently.  What  would  be 
the  good,  for  instance,  of  a  member  of  the  House  of 
Lords  rising  up  and  saying: 

My  Lords,  this  ruinous  and  ignominious  situation,  where 
we  cannot  act  with  success  nor  suffer  with  honour,  calls 
upon  us  to  remonstrate  in  the  strongest  and  loudest  lan- 
guage of  truth,  to  rescue  the  ears  of  majesty  from  the 
delusions  which  surround  it, 

We  can  imagine  a  peer  having  similar  feelings  about, 
perhaps,  the  situation  in  India,  but  such  language,  used 
by  Chatham  in  1777,  would  have  no  result  whatever 
now,  though  in  its  way  it  is  splendid,  and  in  its  own 
age  was  no  doubt  very  effective  indeed.  Our  second 
answer  arises  out  of  the  first:  since  the  needs  of  the 
voice  have  changed,  the  instrument  has  been  altered: 
we  no  longer  use  the  same  tool  as  our  ancestors  did  to 
move  other  people.  And  there  is  still  another  considera- 
tion. If  we  use  a  different  tool  it  is  that  our  emotions 
have  changed,  or  at  any  rate,  if  our  emodons  do  not 
change,  our  atdtude  towards  them  differs  with  the  age 
in  which  we  live.  These  things,  however,  interact  upon 
each  odier.  We  know,  as  once  we  did  not  know,  that 
our  emotions  vary  with  the  language  we  used  in  de- 
scribing them:  the  spirit  of  an  age  may  not  only  be  re- 
flected in  its  prose,  it  may  be,  indeed  it  is,  to  some  extent 
conditioned  by  it.  This,  however,  is  an  issue  which 
would  take  us  too  far  outside  the  bounds  of  our  sub- 
ject; nor  am  I  qualified  to  pursue  it. 

Let  us  now  take  two  passages,  dealing  with  much  the 
same  range  of  ideas,  written  by  men  who  were  each  in 
their  day  stylists.  We  have  already  done  something  of 
the  sort  in  the  Introduction,  but  we  can  use  another 
example  to  reinforce  the  argument  of  the  first.  This 
time  one  writer  is  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  the  other  Wil- 
liam James,  and  I  am  taking  Browne  at  his  most 
straightforward. 


Let  thy  studies  be  free  as  thy  thoughts  and  contempla- 
tions: but  fly  not  only  upon  die  wings  of  imagination;  join 
sense  unto  reason,  and  experiment  unto  speculation,  and  so 
give  life  unto  embryon  truths,  and  verities  yet  in  their 
chaos.  There  is  nothing  more  acceptable  unto  the  ingenious 
world,  than  this  noble  eluctation  of  truth;  wherein,  against 
the  tenacity  of  prejudice  and  prescription,  this  century  now 
prevaileth. 

That  is  from  Christian  Morals:  now  let  us  take  this 
from  The  Will  to  Believe: 

On  the  whole,  then,  we  must  conclude  that  no  philosophy 
of  ethics  is  possible  in  the  old-fashioned  absolute  sense  of 
the  term.  Everywhere  the  ethical  philosopher  must  wait  on 
facts.  The  thinkers  who  create  the  ideals  come  he  knows 
not  whence,  their  sensibilities  are  evolved  he  knows  not 
how;  and  the  question  as  to  which  of  two  conflicting  ideals 
will  give  the  best  universe  then  and  there,  can  be  answered 
by  him  only  through  the  aid  of  die  experience  of  other  men. 

I  take  it  that  anybody,  even  neglecting  Browne's  obso- 
lete forms,  would  at  once  recognize  the  first  passage 
as  belonging  to  the  seventeenth  century,  and  the  second 
to  our  own  time.  Can  we  put  our  finger  on  where  ex- 
actly the  difference  lies? 

It  is  pretty  obvious  that  the  difference  lies  in  the 
rhythm,  but  that  is  too  easy  a  thing  to  say:  and  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  if  we  analyse  these  two  passages  into 
'prose  rhythms'  in  the  way  that  Saintsbury  did  in  his 
fascinating  book,  they  are  not,  prosodically  speaking  at 
least,  so  different  after  all.  Are  not  such  cadences  as 

^embryon  /  truths,[and  verities  /  yet  in  their  /  cha5s, 


and 


old-fashioned  /  absolute  /  sense  of  the  /  term, 


of  much  the  same  order?  Both  are,  in  a  sense,  dactylic. 
What  is  different  is  the  way  the  metres  are  used.  In 
modern  writing  there  is  far  less  insistence  on  the 
rhythms;  the  unit  into  which  the  rhythms  are  woven, 
that  is  to  say  the  phrase,  is  far  more  flexible,  on  the 
whole  longer.  The  antithetical  balance  has  gone.  But 
what  is  more  significant  is  that  the  written  language 
to-day  is  much  nearer  the  spoken  language,  with  im- 
plications we  shall  follow  up  in  a  moment.  But  first  I 
must  dispose  of  two  possible  objections.  The  first  and 
lesser  one  is  that  for  the  seventeenth  century  example 
we  have  a  very  conscious  stylist.  That  is  true,  but  Jer- 
emy Taylor  or  Milton  will  give  much  the, same  result. 
Why  do  we  remember,  except  for  its  insistence  on 
rhythm,  Milton's  'rousing  herself  like  a  strong  man 
after  sleep,  and  shaking  her  invincible  locks'?  But  how 
do  I  know,  it  will  be  asked  in  the  second  place,  that  the 
older  people  did  not  speak  as  they  wrote?  The  sugges- 
tion is  often  made,  most  notably  by  Mr.  Gordon  Bot- 
tomley,  that  in  the  seventeenth  century,  especially  in 
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Shakespeare's  time,  the  rhythms  of  everyday  speech 
were  more  accentuated,  approached  even  those  of  blank 
verse,  or  of  obviously  cadenced  speech.  Let  us  look 
at  something  from  a  contemporary  of  Sir  Thomas 
Browne's:  • 

Up,  and  by  water,  stopping  at  Michell's,  and  there  saw 
Betty,  but  could  have  no  discourse  with  her,  but  there 
drank.  To  White  Hall,  and  there  walked  to  St.  James's, 
where  I  find  the  Court  mighty  full,  it  being  the  Duke  of 
York's  birthday;  and  he  mighty  fine,  and  ail  the  musick, 
one  after  another,  to  my  great  content. 

Pepys,  you  see  at  once,  was  not  writing  literary  Eng- 
lish: he  was  setting  down  his  doings  as  he  might  have 
chatted  about  them  to  his  wife — if,  of  course,  he  had 
been  a  brave  enough  man  to  do  so. 

It  is  fairly  certain,  I  think,  that  the  written  language 
of  the  seventeenth  century  was  farther  from  the  spoken 
language  than  the  written  language  of  to-day  is  from 
our  conversation,  a  division  which  probably  began  with 
Caxton.  John  Donne,  one  can  be  sure,  never  spoke  at 
home  in  the  way  that  he  thundered  from  the  pulpit. 
The  proof  is  to  be  found  in  the  correspondence  of  the 
time,  much  of  which  has  been  collected  by  Professor 
Wyld  in  his  History  of  Modern  Colloquial  English, 
largely  for  this  purpose;  and  what  comes  out  is  that  the 
language  of  the  Elizabethans  was  not  essentially  unlike 
our  own.  Here,  for  one  example,  is  Sir  Philip  Sidney 
writing  to  Edward  Molyneux: 

Few  words  are  best.  My  letters  to  my  father  have  come 
to  the  eyes  of  some.  Neither  can  I  condemn  any  but  you 
for  it.  If  it  be  so  you  have  played  the  very  knave  with  me; 
and  so  I  will  make  you  know  if  I  have  good  proof  of  it. 
But  that  for  so  much  as  is  past.  For  that  is  to  come,  I  assure 
you  before  God,  that  if  ever  I  know  you  do  so  much  as  read 
any  letter  I  write  to  my  father,  without  his  commandment, 
or  my  consent,  I  will  thrust  my  dagger  into  you.  And  trust 
to  it,  for  I  speak  it  in  earnest.   In  the  mean  time,  farewell. 

The  sentiments  of  this  prose  (we  trust)  are  not  ours, 
and  the  forms  are  not  quite  so,  but  the  ring  of  it  is.  If 
we  were  to  say  that  sort  of  thing,  we  should  say  it  in 
that  kind  of  way.  Sidney's  prose  here,  we  see,  is  alto- 
gether different  from  what  he  wrote  for  the  press,  his 
'Sidneyan  showers  of  sweet  discourse.'  Here  is  another 
example;  and  making  allowance  for  stage  speech,  does 
it  sound  very  quaint  or  old-fashioned,  or  very  heavily 
rhythmed? 

Thou  art  so  fat-witted,  with  drinking  of  old  sack,  and 
unbuttoning  thee  after  supper,  and  sleeping  upon  benches 
after  noon,  that  thou  hast  forgotten  to  demand  that  truly 
which  thou  wouldst  truly  know.  What  a  devil  hast  thou 
to  do  with  the  time  of  the  day.  .  .  . 

Prince  Hal  probably  spoke  fairly  current  English;  and 
the  journalists  of  the  time,  Nashe,  Greene,  Dekker, 


wrote  much  in  die  way  Prince  Hal  spoke,  for  they  were 
not  labouring  after  fine  style,  but  trying  to  write  as  men 
talked.  What  appears  to  have  happened  is  that  in  the 
seventeenth  century  a  profound  division  developed  be- 
tween the  spoken  and  the  written  language,  a  division 
bridged  by  the  journalists  and  the  comic  writers.  What 
seems  to  have  occurred  afterwards  was,  to  cut  a  long 
story  short,  that  the  journalists,  forgetting  Dryden,  de- 
serted to  the  written  side:  one  has  only  to  think  of 
Addison,  and  then  of  Dr.  Johnson,  who,  far  from  try- 
ing to  write  as  he  naturally  spoke,  did  his  best  to  model 
his  conversation  on  his  writing.  Everybody  remembers 
how  he  let  slip  the  remark  about  The  Rehearsal  not 
having  wit  enough  to  keep  it  sweet,  and  then,  recoiling 
in  horror  from  so  natural  an  expression,  hurriedly 
amended  the  phrase  to  lias  not  vitality  enough  to  pre- 
serve it  from  corruption'.  The  stylists  of  the  eighteenth 
century  seem  to  have  taken  their  writing  farther  and 
farther  away  from  their  speech — Gibbon,  Burke,  Smol- 
lett. This  process  went  on  through  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury; we  have  only  to  think  of  Carlyle  or  Pater,  though 
it  is  true  that  some  people  all  the  while  kept  up  the 
spoken  tradition,  Defoe,  Sterne,  and  even  Lamb,  for 
though  Lamb's  style  is  artificial  as  regards  words,  his 
rhythms  are  those  of  his  talk,  or  at  any  rate  of  his  pos- 
sible talk.  What  I  think  is  going  on  at  the  present  day 
is  a  return  to  speech  rhythms:  the  conscious  stylists  are, 
so  to  speak,  ridding  themselves  of  'style' :  not  'style',  but 
a  style  is  what  they  are  aiming  at,  a  style  that  will  faith- 
fully reflect  their  mind  as  it  utters  itself  naturally. 
What  is  curious  is  that  now  it  is  the  leading  authors 
who  write  naturally,  style,  so-called,  being  left  to  the 
journalists.  I  take  die  opening  sentence  of  the  first 
leading  article  of  The  Times  of  the  day  on  which  I 
happened  to  be  taking  notes  for  this  chapter  (19  August 
1933) :  'As  soon  as  it  was  announced,  on  the  morrow  of 
Parliament's  rising.  .  .  .'  One  need  not  go  on.  Who 
would  dream  of  saying  'on  the  morrow  of  Parliament's 
rising'?  It  is  jargon.  What  we  would  probably  say  is, 
'the  day  after  Parliament  rose'.  Not  that  this  pompier 
'style'  is  confined  to  the  august  heights  of  journalism:  it 
runs  all  through,  and  not  long  ago  The  Daily  Worker 
printed  with  regard  to  certain  prisons:  'No  sound 
comes  from  out  those  walls.'  Does  the  man  who  wrote 
those  words  habitually  say  'from  out'?  Why  does  this 
happen?  Why  do  people  write  forms  which  are  dead, 
which  they  would  never  utter?  In  both  the  examples 
quoted  one  is  tempted  to  diagnose  insincerity  of 
thought,  or  at  least  mental  laziness. 

Does  it  not  seem,  then,  that  the  modern  prose-writer, 
in  returning  to  the  rhythms  of  everyday  speech,  is  trying 
to  be  more  honest  with  himself  than  if  he  used,  as  is 
too  wreckingly  easy,  die  forms  and  terms  already  pub- 
lished as  the  expression  of  other  people's  minds?  'Style 
...  is  not  an  ornament;  it  is  not  an  exercise,  not  a 
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caper,  nor  complication  of  any  sort.  It  is  the  sense  of 
one's  self,  die  knowledge  of  what  one  wants  to  say,  and 
the  saying  of  it  in  the  most  fitting  words.' x  And  that 
is  why  it  is  extremely  hard  to  achieve  a  style,  for  all 
these  three  things  are  very  difficult  to  attain.  Take  only 
the  last  task,  the  saying  of  what  one  wants  to  say  in 
the  most  fitting  words.  It  seems  almost  impossible,  for 
every  time  we  speak  we  have  virtually  to  re-create  the 
instrument  if  we  want  to  be  faithful  to  our  idea  or 
feeling.  Everywhere  the  words  and  phrasing  of  past  gen- 
erations interpose  themselves  between  us  and  the  reality. 
'It  is  ...  a  true  and  lamentable  fact  that,  in  ultimate 
analysis,  one  cannot  speak  about  anything  without 
altering  it  to  some  extent.' *  It  is  the  realization  of  this, 
a  realization  possibly  new  in  our  day,  which  impels 
authors  to  try  to  write  as  they  speak  in  ordinary  life  on 
ordinary  physical  matters,  for  it  is  only  in  this  way  that 
one  can  achieve  fidelity  to  one's  self:  otherwise  the 
language  and  style  of  the  literary  tradition  assert  them- 
selves. But  the  modern  writer  must  not  think  of  style: 
the  man  who  thinks  first  of  style  is  lost:  the  primary 
thing  to  do — this  is  an  old  observation — is  to  diink 
clearly.  As  M.  Jean  Cocteau  says,  writing  for  modern 
authors:  'Style  cannot  be  a  starting  point:  it  happens. 
What  is  style?  For  a  great  many  people  it  is  a  compli- 
cated way  of  saying  very  simple  things.  From  our 
point  of  view  it  is  a  very  simple  way  of  saying  compli- 
cated things.' 2  How  does  a  modern  writer  tackle  this 
problem?  Here,  I  think,  is  a  good  example: 

I  had  great  ambitions.  I  have  none  now — and  have  not 
even  the  fear  of  failing.  What  matters  to  me  and  to  many 
of  the  survivors  of  my  generation  is  only  that  which  is  com- 
mon to  us  all,  our  fear  for  our  children.  If  it  were  not  for 
that,  I  should  know  how  to  act  in  what  remains  of  my  life 
— that  would  be  to  withdraw  as  far  as  possible  from  the 
little  world  of  writing  and  talking  about  books  which  is  a 
microcosm  of  the  whole,  its  values  no  finer  than  those  ac- 
cepted by  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  only  valid  on  the 
assumption  that  to  a  writer  success  means  precisely  what 
it  means  to  a  stockbroker  or  a  multiple  grocer.  That  is, 
material  wealth,  and  the  respect  paid  to  it.  This  seems  to 
me  a  denial  of  all  the  writer,  the  'clerk',  should  stand  for, 
but  I  can  do  nothing  to  alter  it,  and  therefore  I  ought  to 
run  away  for  my  life. 

After  all  that  turbulence  of  desire  and  ambitions  it  seems 
strange  I  should  believe  now  that  very  litde  in  me  is  real 
except  the  absolute  need,  intellectual  and  spiritual,  for  with- 
drawal, for  resolving  to  satisfy  in  my  life  only  the  simple 
wants.  It  is  as  strange  as  that  I  am  only  just  learning  to 
write  and  don't  care  to. 

There  are  days  when  I  retract  all  this,  and  think  how 
queer  I  shall  grow  if  I  live  alone,  and  think  too  that  what 


1  Introduction  to  The  London  Book  of  English  Prose,  by  Herbert 
Read  and  Bonamy  Dobree,  Eyre  and  Spottiswoode,  1931. 

1  The  Theory  of  Speech  and  Language,  by  A.  H.  Gardiner,  Ox- 
ford, 1932. 

2  A  Call  to  Order,  Allen  and  Unwin,  trs.  1933. 


is  needed  is  some  effort  to  create  cells  inside  the  body  social, 
groups  of  angry,  last-minute  saints.  That  would  be  no 
good.  I  should  weary  in  a  week  of  the  company  of  persons 
who  thought  and  felt  no  differendy  from  myself.1 

That,  as  prose,  is  simple,  easy,  fluent,  and  flexible;  what 
is  important,  however,  is  that  it  is  written,  apparendy,  in 
the  tones  of  every  day,  though  here  and  there  we  can 
detect  traces  of  literary  forms — 'only  that  which'  instead 
of  'only  what' :  'how  to  act'  instead  of  'what  to  do' :  it  is 
extraordinarily  difficult  to  rid  one's  self  of  terms  of  that 
kind.  But  to  show  how  new  the  tone  is,  here  is  a  pas- 
sage from  another  autobiography  written,  one  always 
thought,  in  a  natural,  confidential  manner: 

There  were  perhaps  twenty  boys  in  the  school  at  most, 
and  often  fewer.  I  made  the  excursion  between  home  and 
school  four  times  a  day;  if  I  walked  fast,  the  transit  might 
take  five  minutes,  and,  as  there  were  several  objects  of  in- 
terest on  the  way,  it  might  be  spread  over  an  hour.  In  fine 
weather  the  going  to  and  from  school  was  very  delightful, 
and  small  as  the  scope  was,  it  could  be  varied  almost  in- 
definitely.2 

There  are,  we  see  immediately,  one  or  two  obvious  'lit- 
erary' turns  in  that  passage:  'I  made  the  excursion  be- 
tween home  and  school',  instead  of  'I  went  to  and  from 
school':  'If  I  walked  fast,  the  transit  might  take  five 
minutes',  instead  of  'I  could  get  there  or  back  (or  do 
the  journey)  in  five  minutes':  'objects  of  interest',  with 
others  of  die  same  sort.  And  the  general  run,  which  is 
the  important  thing,  though  simple  and  easy,  and  we 
might  perhaps  admit  fluent,  is  not  flexible.  Each  sen- 
tence contains  an  idea  and  completes  it.  The  mind 
comes  to  a  full  stop  at  the  end  of  each  phrase.  But  our 
minds  in  life  do  not  work  in  that  way;  they  are  always 
ready  to  frame  the  next  sentence,  carried  on  by  the  im- 
petus of  the  last.  Gosse,  in  common  with  the  older 
writers,  was  concerned,  not  to  follow  the  movements  of 
his  mind,  but  to  present  something  concrete. 

To  say,  then,  that  the  hall-mark  of  good  modern  prose 
style  is  an  essential  fidelity  does  not  imply  that  writers 
of  previous  generations  were  charlatans  and  liars,  only 
that  they  owed  fidelity  to  other  things.  And  it  is  here 
that  the  spirit  of  our  age  imposes  itself  upon  our  style. 
All  the  previous  ages  whose  writers  have  been  quoted 
or  referred  to  here  had  something  they  could  take  for 
granted,  and  it  never  occurred  to  the  older  writers  that 
they  could  not  take  tiiemselves  for  granted.  We  can  be 
sure  of  nothing;  our  civilization  is  threatened,  even  the 
simplest  things  we  live  by :  we  are  on  the  verge  of  amaz- 
ing changes.  In  our  present  confusion  our  only  hope  is 
to  be  scrupulously  honest  with  ourselves,  so  honest  as  to 
doubt  our  own  minds  and  the  conclusions  they  arrive 


1  From  No  Time  Li\e  the  Present,  by  Storm  Jameson,  Cassell,  1933. 

2  From  Father  and  Son,  by  Edmund  Gosse,  Heinemann,  1907. 
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at.  Most  of  us  have  ceased  to  believe,  except  provision- 
ally, in  truths,  and  we  feel  that  what  is  important  is  not 
so  much  truth  as  the  way  our  minds  move  towards 
truths.  Therefore,  to  quote  M.  Cocteau  again,  'Form 
must  be  the  form  of  the  mind.  Not  a  way  of  saying 
things,  but  of  thinking  them.'  Perhaps  that  is  why  we 
nowadays  instinctively  mistrust  anyone  who  pontifi- 
cates: and,  as  a  matter  of  experience,  if  we  examine  the 
writings  of  the  pontificators,  people  skilled  in  'a  way  of 
saying  things',  we  invariably  find  that  their  style  is  bad, 
that  falsity  has  crept  in  somewhere.  The  writer  is  not 
being  faithful  to  the  movement  of  his  mind;  he  is  tak- 
ing things  for  granted,  and  he  fills  us  of  to-day  with 
uneasiness. 

We  have,  then,  to  judge  of  die  integrity  of  a  modern 
writer  by  the  sense  of  himself  that  we  feel  he  has.  If  we 
are  to  respond,  he  must  (we  suppose)  be  aware  of  him- 
self as  something  a  little  uncertain  in  this  shifting  uni- 
verse: he  also  is  part  of  the  material  which  he  has  to 
treat  with  respect:  he  must  listen  to  himself,  so  to  speak, 
to  hear  what  he  has  to  say.  He  must  not  pre-judge,  or 
force  an  issue:  we  must  be  able  to  imagine  that  he  is 
talking  to  himself.  In  no  other  way  can  he  achieve  a 
style,  which  is  the  sound  of  his  voice,  which  is  the  man 
himself. 

It  is  not  so  simple  as  it  sounds  for  a  man  to  watch  his 
own  mind;  it  is  as  difficult  as  writing  in  the  way  you 
ordinarily  talk:  literary  habits  continually  get  in  the 
way.  Nor  must  a  man  write  as  he  might  lazily  talk,  and 
it  is  more  important  than  ever  for  him  to  reject  the  dead 
metaphor  which  can  never  be  more  than  an  approxima- 
tion, to  choose  die  exact,  the  expressive  word,  to  rid  his 
style  of  fat,  to  make  it  athletic.  What  he  must  really  do, 
as  the  first  essential,  is  to  keep  his  awareness  athletic, 
especially  his  awareness  of  himself.  And  he  must  not 
watch  his  mind  idly;  he  must  watch  it  as  he  might  a 
delicate  piece  of  machinery  doing  its  work,  and  he  must 
watch  it,  not  flickering  about  in  every  direction,  as  an 
active  mind  does,  but  only  in  the  direction  he  wants  it 
to  go.  Otherwise  the  result  may  be  disastrous.  Even  the 
following  extremely  clever  attempt  seems  to  me  an  ob- 
ject-lesson: 

The  problem  from  this  time  on  became  more  definite. 

It  was  all  so  nearly  alike  it  must  be  different  and  it  is 
different,  it  is  natural  that  if  everything  is  used  and  there  is 
a  continuous  present  and  a  beginning  again  and  again  if  it 
is  all  so  alike  it  must  be  simply  different  and  everything 
simply  different  was  the  natural  way  of  creating  it  then. 

In  this  natural  way  of  creating  it  then  that  it  was  simply 
different  everything  being  alike  it  was  simply  different,  this 
kept  on  leading  one  to  lists.  Lists  naturally  for  a  while  and 
by  lists  I  mean  a  series.  More  and  more  in  going  back  over 
what  was  done  at  this  time  I  find  that  I  naturally  kept 
simply  different  as  an  intention.  Whether  there  was  or 
whether  there  was  not  a  continuous  present  did  not  thrn 


any  longer  trouble  me  there  was  or  there  was,  and  using 
everything  no  longer  troubled  me  if  everything  is  alike 
using  everything  could  no  longer  trouble  me  and  begin- 
ning again  and  again  could  no  longer  trouble  me  because 
if  lists  were  inevitable  if  series  were  inevitable  and  the  whole 
of  it  was  inevitable  beginning  again  and  again  could  not 
trouble  me  so  then  with  nothing  to  trouble  me  I  very  com- 
pletely began  naturally  since  everything  is  alike  making  it 
as  simply  different  naturally  as  simply  different  as  possible. 
I  began  doing  natural  phenomena  what  I  call  natural  phe- 
nomena and  natural  phenomena  naturally  everything  being 
alike  natural  phenomena  are  making  things  be  naturally 
simply  different.  This  found  its  culmination  later,  in  the 
beginning  it  began  in  a  center  confused  with  lists  with 
series  with  geography  with  returning  portraits  and  with 
particularly  often  four  and  three  and  often  with  five  and 
four.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  in  the  beginning  such  a  concep- 
tion as  everything  being  naturally  different  would  be  very 
inarticulate  and  very  slowly  it  began  to  emerge  and  take 
the  form  of  anything,  and  then  naturally  if  anything  that  is 
simply  different  is  simply  different  what  follows  will  fol- 
low.1 

One  cannot  say  whether  Miss  Stein's  mind  really  moves 
like  that:  possibly  it  does,  and  possibly  most  of  our 
minds  move  more  like  that  than  we  are  aware  of,  or  at 
any  rate  are  prepared  to  admit.  What  is  clear  is  that  the 
mere  following  of  the  mind,  its  echoes  and  repetitions, 
does  not  really  give  its  shape;  and  this  makes  us  realize 
that  to  write  naturally  as  the  mind  would  wish  to  utter, 
is  just  as  much  an  art — or  an  artifice — as  to  write  in  what 
we  call  an  artificial  style,  say  that  of  a  Pater  or  Mere- 
dith. What  has  happened  is  that  the  modern  writer  is 
faced  with  new  material,  and  what  he  has  to  do  is  to 
discover  the  new  form  that  this  material  requires. 

But  because  this  new  form  can  only  be  an  adaptation 
of  the  old,  it  takes  consummate  art  to  prevent  literature 
interposing  itself  between  us  and  life.  The  problem,  no 
doubt,  has  always  existed,  but  if  it  has  been  realized  the 
solution  has  rarely,  if  ever,  been  hit  on.  Yet  there  is 
Sterne,  and  what  Mrs.  Woolf  has  to  say  about  him  is 
illuminating: 

.  .  .  With  the  first  words — They  order,  said  I,  this  mat- 
ter better  in  France — we  are  in  the  world  of  Tristram 
Shandy.  It  is  a  world  in  which  anything  may  happen.  We 
hardly  know  what  jest,  what  jibe,  what  flash  of  poetry  is 
not  going  to  glance  suddenly  through  the  gap  which  this 
astonishingly  agile  pen  has  cut  in  the  thick-set  hedge  of 
English  prose.  Is  Sterne  himself  responsible?  Does  he 
know  what  he  is  going  to  say  next  for  all  his  resolve  to  be 
on  his  best  behaviour  this  time?  The  jerky  disconnected 
sentences  are  as  rapid  and  it  would  seem  as  little  under 
control  as  the  phrases  that  fall  from  the  lips  of  a  brilliant 
talker.  The  very  punctuation  is  that  of  speech,  not  writing, 
and  brings  the  sounds  and  associations  of  the  speaking 


1  From  Composition  as  Explanation,  by  Gertrude  Stein,  Hogarth 
Press,  1926. 
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voice  in  with  it.  The  order  of  the  ideas,  their  suddenness 
and  irrelevancy,  is  more  true  to  life  than  to  literature.  .  .  . 
Under  the  influence  of  this  extraordinary  style  the  book 
becomes  semi-transparent.  The  usual  ceremonies  and  con- 
ventions which  keep  reader  and  writer  at  arm's  length  dis- 
appear.  We  are  as  close  to  life  as  we  can  be.1 

That  passage  is  not  quoted  as  being  characteristic  of 
Mrs.  Woolf:  to  hear  her  real  voice  one  must  go  to  the 
novels:  it  is  quoted  as  an  aid  to  my  argument.  And  it 
serves  it  in  two  ways,  because  of  what  it  says,  and  be- 
cause of  the  way  it  says  it,  for  if  the  prose  is  not  mark- 
edly Mrs.  Woolf 's,  it  is  obviously  modern:  the  voice  that 
is  speaking  is  a  voice  of  to-day:  I  shall  not  be  misunder- 
stood, I  hope,  if  I  say  that  any  one  might  have  written  it. 
Now  let  us  compare  this  with  the  way  Bagehot  wrote 
about  Sterne  in  the  National  Review  in  1864: 

But  here  the  great  excellence  of  Sterne  ends  as  well  as 
begins.  In  Tristram  Shandy  especially  there  are  several  de- 
fects which,  while  we  are  reading  it,  tease  and  disgust  us  so 
much  that  we  are  scarcely  willing  even  to  admire  as  we 
ought  to  admire  the  refined  pictures  of  human  emotion. 
The  first  of  these,  and  perhaps  the  worst,  is  the  fantastic 
disorder  of  the  form.  It  is  an  imperative,  law  of  the  writing 
art,  that  a  book  should  go  straight  on.  A  great  writer  should 
be  able  to  tell  a  great  meaning  as  coherendy  as  a  small 
writer  tells  a  small  meaning.  .  .  . 

and  so  it  goes  on.  That  is  typical  nineteenth-century 
prose:  we  get  something  very  like  it  in  Matthew 
Arnold,  or  Huxley,  and  in  its  way  it  is  excellent.  But 
the  rhythms  and  inflexions  are  quite  different  from 
those  of  to-day:  it  consists,  not  of  thoughts  closely  fol- 
lowed, not  of  ideas  suggested,  but  of  utterances,  of  pro- 
nouncements. Again,  as  with  Gosse,  we  have  the  end- 
stopped  phrase:  there  is  a  door  banged  at  the  end  of 
each,  and  we  feel  as  though  we  were  on  parade  receiv- 
ing orders. 

What  seems  to  us  to  be  lacking  in  the  older  prose  is 
the  sense  of  the  uninterrupted  flow  of  the  mind:  Bage- 
hot, for  example,  appears  to  cut  off  this  continuum, 
shall  we  call  it,  into  arbitrary  lengths,  as  we  slice  chunks 
off  a  cucumber.  This  is  to  force  on  our  minds  a  logic 
that  is  not  of  their  own  making;  and  though  it  may  be 
true  that,  as  T.  E.  Hulme  said,  'All  styles  are  only  means 
of  subduing  the  reader',  we  must  not  feel  that  our 
minds  are  being  forced,  and  therefore  distorted.  Per- 
haps it  was  George  Moore's  principal  achievement  to 
give  this  sense  of  flow:  there  is  hardly  an  instant's  pause 
in  his  mental  processes.  His  style  is  very  distinctive; 
all  the  time  one  hears  a  voice,  a  personal  utterance, 
though  pursued  to  the  lengths  to  which  he  took  it,  or 
allowed  it  to  carry  him,  it  becomes  in  the  end  monoto- 
nous. The  mind  runs  on  too  much;  it  has  no  form  but 
that  of  a  stream:  no  solid  shape  emerges.  But  the  sort 


of  flow  we  are  talking  about  can,  and  sometimes  does, 
take  form.  Here  is  an  extract  from  Henry  James,  whose 
whole  being  was  directed  to  following  the  movement  of 
his  mind,  and  who  gave  form  to  this  movement,  not  in- 
deed in  a  language  natural  to  us,  but  one  which  seems 
to  have  been  natural  to  him,  a  way  which  he  could  not 
have  escaped  from  even  if  he  had  wanted  to : 

Momentary  side-winds — things  of  no  real  authority — 
break  in  every  now  and  then  to  put  their  inferior  little 
questions  to  me;  but  I  come  back,  I  come  back,  as  I  say,  I 
all  throbbingly  and  yearningly  and  passionately,  oh  mon 
bon  come  back  to  this  way  that  is  clearly  the  only  one  in 
which  I  can  do  anything  now,  and  that  will  open  out  to  me 
more  and  more,  and  that  has  overwhelming  reasons  plead- 
ing all  beautifully  in  its  breast.  What  really  happens  is  that 
the  closer  I  get  to  the  problem  of  the  application  of  it  in 
any  particular  case,  the  more  I  get  into  that  application,  so 
that  the  more  doubts  and  torments  fall  away  from  me,  the 
more  I  know  where  I  am,  the  more  everything  spreads  and 
shines  and  draws  me  on  and  I'm  justified  in  my  logic  and 
my  passion.  .  .  .  Causons,  causons,  mon  bon — oh  celestial, 
soothing,  sanctifying  process,  with  all  the  high  sane  forces 
of  the  sacred  time  fighting,  through  it,  on  my  side!  Let  me 
fumble  it  gently  and  patiendy  out — with  fever  and  fidget 
laid  to  rest — as  in  all  the  old  enchanted  months!  It  only 
looms,  it  only  shines  and  shimmers,  too  beautiful  and  too 
interesting,  it  only  hangs  there  too  rich  and  too  full  and 
with  too  much  to  give  and  to  pay;  it  only  presents  itself 
too  admirably  and  too  vividly,  too  straight  and  square  and 
vivid,  as  a  little  organic  and  effective  Action.1 

We  may  think  that  artificial,  but  we  do  not  feel,  compli- 
cated as  it  is,  that  this  is  a  literary  language.  It  is  the 
language  of  Henry  James's  speech;  it  reflects  his  mind 
accurately,  a  mind  with  a  very  definite  form.  James,  if 
you  like,  had  a  tortuous  way  of  thinking,  but  he  had 
broken  down  the  barriers  between  his  mind  and  the  ex- 
pression of  it. 

What  we  look  for,  however,  is  a  style  which  shall  be 
as  free  and  individual  as  in  that  passage,  but  which 
smacks  less  of  idiosyncrasy,  for  something  we  might  all 
use,  though,  no  doubt,  not  so  well  as  our  model,  for 
something  which  does  not  give  us,  as  some  recent  prose 
does,  the  uneasy  effect  of  submitting  us  to  a  laboratory 
experiment.  Perhaps  this  is  what  we  want: 

The  trouble  with  her  ship  was  that  it  would  not  sail.  It 
rode  water-logged  in  the  rotting  port  of  home.  All  very 
well  to  have  wild,  reckless  moods  of  irony  and  inde- 
pendence, if  you  have  to  pay  for  them  by  withering  dustily 
on  the  shelf. 

Alvina  fell  again  into  humility  and  fear:  she  began  to 
show  symptoms  of  her  mother's  heart  trouble.  For  day  fol- 
lowed day,  month  followed  month,  season  after  season 
went  by,  and  she  grubbed  away  like  a  housemaid  in  Man- 
chester House,  she  hurried  round  doing  the  shopping,  she 


The  Common  Reader,  ii,  Hogarth  Press,  1932. 
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sang  in  the  choir  on  Sundays,  she  attended  the  various 
chapel  events,  she  went  out  to  visit  friends,  and  laughed 
and  talked  and  played  games.  But  all  the  time,  what  was 
there  actually  in  her  life?  Not  much.  She  was  withering 
towards  old-maiddom.  Already  in  her  twenty-eighth  year, 
she  spent  her  days  grubbing  in  the  house,  whilst  her  father 
became  an  elderly,  frail  man  still  too  lively  in  mind  and 
spirit.  Miss  Pinnegar  began  to  grow  grey  and  elderly  too, 
money  became  scarcer  and  scarcer,  there  was  a  black  day 
ahead  when  her  father  would  die  and  the  home  be  broken 
up,  and  she  would  have  to  tackle  life  as  a  worker. 

There  lay  the  only  alternative:  in  work.  She  might  slave 
her  days  away  teaching  the  piano,  as  Miss  Frost  had  done: 
she  might  find  a  subordinate  post  as  nurse:  she  might  sit 
in  the  cash-desk  of  some  shop.  Some  work  of  some  sort 
would  be  found  for  her.  And  she  would  sink  into  the 
routine  of  her  job,  as  did  so  many  women,  and  grow  old 
and  die,  chattering  and  fluttering.  She  would  have  what 
is  called  her  independence.  But,  seriously  faced  with  that 
treasure,  and  without  the  option  of  refusing  it,  strange  how 
hideous  she  found  it. 

Work! — a  job!  More  even  than  she  rebelled  against  the 
Withams  did  she  rebel  against  a  job.  .  .  .* 

It  is  clear,  I  imagine,  that  that  could  not  have  been 
written  in  the  last  century;  it  speaks  with  the  authentic 
voice  of  this.  It  has  the  ring  of  what  we  hear  around  us 
every  day:  it  has  no  air  of  'style',  yet  it  is  extremely  ex- 
pressive. Certain  liberties  are  taken,  such  as  leaving  out 
It  is  .  .  .'  before  'all  very  well  .  .  .'  in  the  first  para- 
graph. Here  and  there  we  feel  just  a  touch  of  literary 
formulas,  and  we  wish  they  were  not  there:  'as  did  so 


1  From  The  Lost  Girl,  by  D.  H.  Lawrence,  Seeker,  1920. 


many  women'  instead  of  'as  so  many  women  did',  but 
these  things  are  very  rare  in  Lawrence.  We  feel  that  he 
is  nearly  always  completely  free  of  'literature'  and  can 
be  himself.,  We  follow  his  mind  working — and  he 
speaks  as  it  works.  Or,  at  least,  that  is  the  impression 
we  get.  It  is  not  true,  of  course:  but  at  least  he  is  using 
his  material  (part  of  which  is  his  mind)  with  complete 
freedom,  and  finding  a  form  which  will  make  it  tell. 

Suppose  that,  before  we  go  on  to  discuss  experiments, 
we  try  to  prophesy  what  direction  our  prose  will  take. 
We  might  perhaps  say  that  it  will  be  in  that  of  greater 
flexibility  and  a  more  curious  following  of  our  mental 
processes,  with,  sometimes,  violence  offered  to  our  old 
notions  of  syntax  wherever  we  find  them  distorting  or 
cumbrous.  One  would  like  to  think  that  all  of  us  will 
come  to  the  stage  of  refusing  to  write  what  we  would 
not,  indeed  could  not,  say,  though  that,  of  course,  is  not 
to  limit  our  writing  to  what  we  actually  do  say.  This  is 
not  to  claim  for  a  moment  that  by  writing  as  we  speak 
we  shall  achieve  a  style;  before  we  do  that  we  must  go 
through  at  least  three  fundamental  disciplines.  First 
there  is  that  of  fidelity  to  thought,  the  extremely  diffi- 
cult task  of  complete  honesty;  we  must  not,  as  is  so  easy, 
allow  language  to  condition  our  diought:  then  there  is 
the  labour  of  finding  the  exact  words  and  the  exact  in- 
flexion of  phrase  to  carry  the  whole  sense,  the  emotional 
colour,  of  the  words;  and  thirdly,  it  is  over  and  above 
these  things  that  we  have  to  model  our  prose  to  give  it 
what  seems  to  be  the  run  and  structure  of  our  usual 
speaking.  That  is  where  the  artifice  comes  in,  and  that 
is  where  we  can  achieve  the  art. 


Three  Reviews 

Henry  Seidel  Canby 
Granville  Hicks 
Clifton  Fadiman 


These  reviews  are  by  three  of  our  most  able  and  popular  critics:  Henry 
Seidel  Canby,  a  member  of  the  Yale  Department  of  English,  formerly  editor 
of  The  Saturday  Review  of  Literature ,  author  of  Alma  Mater,  The  Age  of 
Contentment,  Thoreau,  and  other  books;  Granville  Hicks,  formerly  professor 
of  English  at  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute,  author  of  The  Great  Tradition, 
"an  interpretation  of  American  literature  since  the  Civil  War,"  of  a  biography 
of  John  Reed,  editor  of  Lincoln  Steffens'  letters,  and  a  contributor  of  magazine 
articles  from  an  "extreme  left"  point  of  view;  Clifton  Fadiman,  book  reviewer 
for  The  New  Yorker. 

Mr.  Canby 's  task  was  to  prepare  his  readers  for  a  new  experience  in  litera- 
ture by  a  discriminating  account  of  the  book's  qualities,  copiously  illustrated. 
Mr.  Hicks'  problem  was  the  opposite,  to  note  the  appearance  of  a  collected  vol- 
ume of  the  works  of  a  well-known  and  amply  appreciated  poet;  he  naturally 
does  not  need  to  discuss  again  particular  qualities  of  the  poems  but  can  attempt 
to  place  the  work  in  the  general  stream  of  literature  and  thought.  Mr.  Fadiman 
is  talking  over  a  new  book  with  his  regular  readers,  writing  informally,  treating 
the  subject  freely,  describing  it  so  that  they  can  decide  whether  they  should 
buy  it  or  read  it,  throwing  off  lightly  penetrating  critical  observations. 


STORY  OF  THE  BRAVE 

Farewell  to  Anns.    By  Ernest  Hemingway.    New 
Yor\:  Charles  Scrihner's  Sons.  1929.  $2.50. 

Reviewed  by  Henry  Seidel  Canby 

When  Mr.  Hemingway  dawned  upon  his 
native  land  with  "The  Sun  Also  Rises"  he 
was  received  with  mingled  praise  and  doubt. 
His  skill  as  a  story-teller  was  evident,  his  dialogue  was 
superb,  he  had  that  gift  of  creating  a  vivid  reality  which 
makes  any  suit  trumps  for  a  novelist,  but  his  subject 
matter  troubled  the  serious  minded.  So  much  art  seemed 
wasted  upon  the  lovable  but  futile  revellers  who  ran 
from  cocktail  to  cocktail  up  and  down  France,  self- 
tortured,  but  flippant,  as  unmoral  as  monkeys  yet  pa- 
thetically appealing  for  sympathy  in  their  mental  woes 
(which  were  usually  aggravated  by  a  headache). 
Since  then  we  have  had  many  short  stories  and  this 


From  The  Saturday  Review  of  Literature,  Oct  12,  1929.    By  per- 
mission of  the  author. 


full-length  novel,  and  now  his  scope  and  purpose  be- 
come clearer.  Those  resdess,  witty  youngsters  of  "The 
Sun  Also  Rises,"  charming  even  when  drunk,  were  not 
trying  to  escape  from  life  so  much  as  from  the  anarchic 
whirl  of  their  own  minds.  They  were  war  neuroses, 
the  electrons  of  a  youthful  generation  dislodged  by  the 
rays  of  conflict  and  bombarding  through  the  ether. 
Whether  good  physics  or  not,  the  comparison  is  instruc- 
tive, for  an  electron,  never  still,  meaning  nothing  except 
as  a  symbol,  never  all  at  one  place  at  one  time,  is  an 
exact  similitude  of  the  nervous  wanderers  from  bar  to 
bar  and  plage  to  bull  ring. 

The  physical  disturbance  has  subsided  since  "The  Sun 
Also  Rises."  In  "Farewell  to  Arms,"  war  is  confessedly 
the  disintegrant,  but  the  hero  has  found  meaning  in 
existence  again.  While  the  futile  Italian  army  beats  in 
vain  against  the  white  Austrian  peaks,  and  the  war 
sickens,  and  there  is  no  more  sense  in  valor  or  loyalty 
and  only  kindliness  and  good  humor  left  in  the  world; 
when  the  fugitives  crowd  down  from  Caparetto,  and 
honest  men  are  shot  as  traitors,  and  the  best  soldiers 
want  only  to  go  home;  then  the  trifling  amour  between 
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an  American  lieutenant  in  the  Italian  service  and  an 
English  nurse,  which'  is  the  opening  theme  of  this 
novel,  intensifies  to  a  love  which  is  something  to  grip 
the  imagination  and  risk  life  for.  Human  particle 
uniting  to  human  particle  turns  accident  into  substance 
again.  And  in  place  of  the  know-nothingness  of  his 
earlier  philosophy,  Hemingway  gives  us  a  youth  who 
hates  fate  because  it  attacks  "the  very  good  and  the  very 
gentle  and  the  very  brave  impartially.  If  you  are  none 
of  these  you  can  be  sure  it  will  kill  you  too,  but  there 
will  be  no  special  hurry."  He  stands  up  against  fate 
and  defies  it  and  makes  of  his  love  tragedy  an  experi- 
ence to  hold  fast  to  in  the  midst  of  a  general  debacle. 
We  have  passed  from  the  anarchic  to  the  stoic  view  of 
things.  Youth  that  stuck  out  its  tongue  at  die  world 
is  playing  the  game.  This  is  not  reversal,  it  is  only  devel- 
opment. 

I  do  not  think  that  this  attempted  philosophic  analy- 
sis is  taking  Hemingway  too  seriously.  You  cannot 
take  too  seriously  a  novel  of  such  vivid  reality  as  "Fare- 
well to  Arms,"  nor  an  observer  and  auditor  of  such  un- 
canny powers.  Hundreds  of  writers  have  told  the  story 
.  .  .  weariness  of  routine  ...  a  casual  love  affair  .  .  . 
an  obsession  with  loving  .  .  .  die  subde  change  from 
mistress  to  wife  (Henry  never  actually  marries  Cathe- 
rine, but  that  is  irrelevant)  .  .  .  tragedy  impending 
upon  too  much  happiness  .  .  .  the  poignant  end.  But 
it  is  not  the  plot  that  counts,  it  is  the  circumstance  and 
the  complete  realization  of  the  characters.  In  this  book 
you  get  your  own  times  in  typical  essence  to  wonder 
about  and  interpret. 

Yet  I  do  not  believe  that  Hemingway's  strength  lies 
in  character  creation.  His  Catherine  and  his  Henry 
have  nothing  strange  or  novel  in  their  personalities. 
Cadierine  is  a  fine  girl  who  needs  a  lover.  Henry  is  an 
individualist  who  acts  by  instinct  rationalized,  not  by 
principle,  and  make*;  his  friends  love  him.  Heming- 
way's art  is  to  make  such  not  unfamiliar  characters 
articulate  when  he  finds  them.  His  minor  people,  Eke 
the  pagan  and  affectionate  Rinaldi,  or  old  Count  GrefH, 
playing  billiards  and  discoursing  wisdom  at  94,  are  more 
original  than  his  protagonists.  It  isn't  what  they  are, 
it  is  how  they  are  that  seems  important,  and  of  course 
that  is  a  true  principle  in  art.  Anyone  can  outline  a 
psychology,  but  how  many  can  give  you,  whole  and 
self -interpreting,  just  a  darky  crossing  the  road,  or  a 
man  nursing  his  first  wound! 

Hemingway  works  almost  entirely  through  a  simple 
record  of  incident  and  dialogue  which  he  stretches  to 
include  meditation  in  the  rhythm  of  thought.  It  is  a 
fine  art.  He  plays  upon  a  principle  which  Robert  Frost 
stated  years  ago,  that  every  speaker  has  his  own  style 
and  rhythm,  unmistakable  as  his  finger  prints,  and  adds 
a  discovery  in  which  Gertrude  Stein  (who  carries  it 
into  absurdity)  helps  him,  that  the  recurrent  rhythms  of 


thought  carry  word  repedtions  with  them,  so  that  both 
dialogue  and  meditation  can  be  charged  with  so  much 
personality  that  further  description  is  unnecessary. 


"I'm  going  to  have  a  baby,  darling.  It's  almost  three 
months  along.  You're  not  worried,  are  you?  Please,  please 
don't.  You  mustn't  worry." 

"All  right." 

"Is  it  all  right?" 

"Of  course." 

"I  did  everything.  I  took  everything  but  it  didn't  make 
any  difference." 

"I'm  not  worried." 

"I  couldn't  help  it,  darling,  and  I  haven't  worried  about 
it.  You  mustn't  worry  or  feel  badly." 

"I  only  worry  about  you." 

"That's  it.  That's  what  you  mustn't  do.  People  have 
babies  all  the  time.  Everybody  has  babies.  It's  the  natural 
thing." 

"You're  pretty  wonderful." 

"No,  I'm  not.  But  you  mustn't  mind,  darling.  I'll  try  and 
not  make  trouble  for  you.  I  know  I've  made  trouble  now. 
But  haven't  I  been  a  good  girl  until  now?  You  never  knew 
it,  did  you?" 

"No." 

"It  will  all  be  like  that.  You  simply  mustn't  worry.  I  can 
sec  you're  worrying.  Stop  it.  Stop  it  right  away.  Wouldn't 
you  like  a  drink,  darling?  I  know  a  drink  always  makes  you 
feel  cheerful." 

"No.  I  feel  cheerful.  And  you're  pretty  wonderful."  .  .  . 

We  were  quiet  awhile  and  did  not  talk.  Catherine  was 
sitting  on  the  bed  and  I  was  looking  at  her  but  we  did  not 
touch  each  other.  We  were  apart  as  when  one  comes  into 
a  room  and  people  are  self-conscious.  She  put  out  her  hand 
and  took  mine. 

"You  aren't  angry  are  you,  darling?" 

"No." 

"And  you  don't  feel  trapped?" 

"Maybe  a  little.  But  not  by  you." 

"I  didn't  mean  by  me.  You  mustn't  be  stupid.  I  meant 
trapped  at  all." 

"You  always  feel  trapped  biologically."  She  went  away 
a  long  way  without  stirring  or  removing  her  hand. 

"  'Always'  isn't  a  pretty  word." 

"I'm  sorry." 

"It's  all  right.  But  you  see  I've  never  had  a  baby  and  I've 
never  even  loved  any  one.  And  I've  tried  to  be  the  way  you 
wanted  and  then  you  talk  about  'always.' " 

"I  could  cut  off  my  tongue,"  I  offered. 

"Oh,  darling  1"  she  came  back  from  wherever  she  had 
been.  "You  mustn't  mind  me."  We  were  both  together 
again  and  the  self-consciousness  was  gone.  "We  really  arc 
the  same  one,  and  we  mustn't  misunderstand  on  purpose. 
.  .  .  Because  there's  only  us  two  and  in  the  world  there's 
all  the  rest  of  them.  If  anything  comes  between  us  we're 
gone  and  then  they  have  us." 

"They  won't  get  us,"  I  said.  "Because  you're  too  brave. 
Nothing  ever  happens  to  the  brave.  .  .  .  You're  brave." 

"No,"  she  said.  "But  I  would  like  to  be," 
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Nothing  more  is  needed  than  just  this  for  a  story. 
Of  course  there  are  other  ways.  Dialogue  can  be  con- 
ventionalized (like  Elinor  Wylic's)  and  then  it  is  the 
ideas  set  in  their  own  personal  rhythm  which  give  the 
effect  of  life.  Or  it  can  be  made  realistic  as  when  taken 
out  of  a  note-book  record,  and  this,  if  the  worst  way, 
is  sometimes  effective.  But  Hemingway  is  seeking  voice 
rhythms  and  voice  contrasts.  It  is  the  way  these  people 
talk,  not  what  they  say,  that  lifts  the  scene  into  reality. 

I  see  that  he  is  being  criticized  for  writing  in  English 
that  teachers  of  writing  would  despair  of  because  of  its 
devastations  of  grammar  and  syntax.  If  the  teachers 
despair,  they  are  ignorant.  Few  experimenters  are  al- 
ways successful,  and  when  he  does  go  really  wrong, 
which  is  seldom,  it  is  because  in  the  attempt  to  make 
his  English  more  expressive  he  overstrains  an  instru- 
ment which,  at  its  best,  is  crude. 

Lying  on  the  floor  of  the  flat-car  with  the  guns  beside 
me  under  the  canvas  I  was  wet,  cold  and  very  hungry. 
...  I  could  remember  Catherine  but  I  knew  I  would  get 
crazy  if  I  thought  about  her  when  I  was  not  sure  yet  I 
would  see  her.  .  .  .  Hard  as  the  floor  of  the  car  to  lie 
not  thinking  only  feeling,  having  been  away  too  long, 
the  clothes  wet  and  the  floor  moving  only  a  Little  each  time 
and  lonesome  inside  and  alone  with  wet  clothing  and 
bard  floor  for  a  wife. 

The  rhythm  of  this  last  sentence  is  lovely,  its  success 
complete  except  just  for  an  item  of  wilfulness  which 
stopped  him  short  in  the  last  labor  necessary  to  reconcile 
rhythm  and  sense. 

"I  stay  too  long  and  talk  too  much."  He  was  worried 
that  he  really  did. 

This  is  just  sloppy  English. 

Sometimes  still  pleasant  and  fond  and  warm  and  break- 
fast and  lunch.  Sometimes  all  niceness  gone  and  glad  to 
get  out  on  the  street  but  always  another  day  starting  and 
then  another  night  and  die  difference  between  the  night 
and  the  day  and  how  the  night  was  better  unless  the  day 
was  very  clear  and  cold  and  I  could  not  tell  it;  as  I  cannot 
tell  it  now. 

This  (in  its  context)  is  for  all  its  looseness  an  admi- 
rable rendering  of  half  articulate  thought.  Hemingway 
knows  what  he  is  about.  Let  his  imitators  beware  lest 
they  copy  him,  twisting  syntax,  not  as  he  does  to  fit 
necessity,  but  out  of  bravado  and  freakishness.  Eng- 
lish is  a  great  language,  which  makes  rules  for  text- 
books, and  its  genius  is  to  become  more  expressive,  not 
more  correct. 

I  am  sorry  to  have  written  so  technically  of  such  a 


human  book,  and  yet  cannot  keep  off  this  aspect  where 
the  author  so  loves  his  story  that  he  makes  a  new  style 
to  get  out  all  that  he  feels  in  it.  It  is  not  all  style.  There 
is  a  focussing  of  incident  in  the  retreat  from  Caparctto, 
in  the  escape  by  night  of  the  two  on  Lake  Maggiore, 
and  in  the  superb  scene  of  childbirth  that  belongs  to 
the  great  art  of  story-telling  in  general  and  would  be 
admirable  even  if  written  in  the  straightforward  method 
of  the  "Arabian  Nights."  But  the  vividness  is  from 
style. 

"Farewell  to  Arms"  is  an  erotic  story,  shocking  to  the 
cold,  disturbing  to  the  conventional  who  do  not  like 
to  see  mere  impersonal  amorousness  lifted  into  a  deep, 
fierce  love,  involving  the  best  in  both  man  and  woman, 
without  changing  its  dependence  upon  the  senses,  or 
trafficking  with  social  responsibility.  It  deals  with  life 
where  the  blood  is  running  and  the  spirit  active — that 
is  enough  for  me.  As  for  Hemingway's  frankness  of 
language,  to  object  to  it  would  be  priggish.  There 
is  no  decadence  here,  no  overemphasis  on  the  sexual 
as  a  philosophy.  Rather,  this  book  belongs  with  those 
studies  of  conjugal  love  which  just  now  are  interesting 
the  French.  If  you  set  out  to  write  of  the  love  life  of 
a  man  and  his  wife  when  that  love  life  is  central  in 
their  experience,  why  that  love  life  is  what  you  write 
about  and  frankness  belongs  to  the  theme. 

A  good  Victorian,  I  think,  would  have  admired  the 
frankness  of  this  book,  and  also  its  style,  but  might 
have  felt  it  to  be  narrow  to  the  point  of  triviality  in  its 
concentration.  Our  most  skilful  writers  today  are  more 
interested  in  vivid  snap  shots  than  in  cosmologies.  They 
prefer  carved  peach  stones  to  panoramas.  I  prefer  either 
myself  to  the  dull  tales  of  "cases"1  so  much  admired  a 
few  years  ago,  in  which  fiction  began  to  look  like  sociol- 
ogy. Hemingway  does  lack  scope.  He  is  attracted  by 
the  vivid,  and  doesn't  care  what  is  vivid  so  that  he  gets 
it  right.  It's  a  better  way  to  begin  than  the  opposite 
method  of  biographing  the  universe  as  one  sees  it  and 
calling  that  a  novel.  Nevertheless,  his  eroticism  will 
deserve  a  less  specific  name  when  he  has  learned  how 
to  do  it  (I  think  he  has  learned)  and  begins  to  use  it 
as  a  factor  in  synthesis.  Not  that  "Farewell  to  Arms" 
is  a  "youthful,"  an  "experimental"  novel.  It  is  abso- 
lutely done;  and,  even  cosmically  speaking,  the  flow 
of  great  social  resolutions  down  and  away  from  battle 
in  the  Alps  to  disillusion  in  the  plains  until  all  that  is 
left  of  emotion  is  canalized  into  the  purely  personal 
business  of  love — that  is  a  big  enough  theme  for  any 
novel.  It  is  only  that  his  stories  seem  to  lack  experience 
beyond  the  baffled,  the  desperate,  the  indifferent,  the 
defiant  so  far.  Which  means,  I  suppose,  that  he  is  wise 
not  to  have  written  in  that  penetrative  way  of  his  about 
what  has  not  yet  engaged  the  imagination  of  his  gen- 
eration. In  fiction,  he  is  worthy  to  be  their  leader. 
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THE  WORLD  OF  ROBERT  FROST 

Collected  Poems,  by  Robert  Frost.  New  York;  Henry 
Holt  and  Company.  349  pages.  $5. 


I 


Reviewed  by  Granville  Hicks 

n  one  of  the  poems  in  his  "West  Running  Brook, 
Frost  says, 

I  have  been  one  acquainted  with  the  night. 
I  have  walked  out  in  rain — and  back  in  rain. 
I  have  outwalked  the  furthest  city  light. 


He  has  known,  he  would  tell  us,  what  the  world  has 
to  offer  of  pain  and  sorrow.  He  is  not  unfamiliar  with 
the  experiences  that  make  men  grieve  and  despair.  If 
he  has  kept  his  sanity,  it  is  not  because  he  has  blinded 
himself  to  the  elements  in  life  that  make  men  mad. 
But  to  him  as  a  poet  the  most  important  result  of  his 
acquaintance  with  sorrow  has  been  the  realization  that 
the  exercise  of  the  creative  faculties  is  independent  of 
circumstance — 

And  further  still  at  an  unearthly  height 
One  luminary  clock  against  the  sky 

Proclaimed  the  time  was  neither  wrong  nor  right. 
I  have  been  one  acquainted  with  the  night. 

This  is  vigorous  doctrine  in  an  age  that  has  been  fertile 
in  self-analysis  and  self-commiseration.  Frost's  credo, 
however,  runs  counter  to  the  consensus  of  opinion  of  the 
critics  of  all  ages  as  well  as  to  the  temper  of  his  own  era. 
Matthew  Arnold  summarized  the  verdict  of  most  stu- 
dents of  letters  when  he  said,  "For  the  creation  of  a  mas- 
ter work  of  literature  two  powers  must  concur,  the  power 
of  the  man  and  the  power  of  the  moment,  and  the  man 
is  not  enough  without  the  moment."  Wordsworth  said 
something  of  the  same  sort,  and  perhaps  came  closer  to 
the  difficulties  of  our  own  time,  when  he  pointed  out 
that  facts  and  ideas  have  to  become  familiar  to  mankind, 
have  to  become  part  of  common  human  experience,  be- 
fore the  poet  can  use  them.  The  poet  cannot  accept  them 
until  they  are  "ready  to  put  on,  as  it  were,  a  form  of  flesh 
and  blood."  So  much  in  modern  life  has  not  been  as- 
similated to  organized  human  experience,  so  many  of 
our  acts  and  thoughts  are  unrelated  to  any  central  pur- 
pose or  unifying  hypothesis,  so  many  obstacles  stand  in 
the  way  of  the  much-discussed  modern  synthesis,  that 
the  poet  must  grow  desperate  who  looks  for  the  order 
of  ideas,  the  intellectual  and  spiritual  atmosphere,  that 
Arnold  says  he  needs.  It  is  no  wonder  that  most  poets 
and  critics  would  say  that  a  time  may  indeed  be  either 
wrong  or  right  and  that  the  present  time  is  decidedly 
wrong. 


From  The  New  Republic.  Dec.  3,  1930.  By  permission  of  the  pub- 
lishers. 


So  strong  is  the  case  for  this  view  of  literature  that  we 
may  omit  the  task  of  defending  it  in  detail,  and,  instead, 
ask  ourselves  how  it  is  possible  for  Frost  to  hold  the  con- 
trary opinion.  The  answer  is  to  be  found,  of  course,  not 
in  any  critical  writings  of  his  but  in  his  poetry.  "Col- 
lected Poems"  shows  and  shows  clearly  that  Frost  has 
written  as  fine  poetry  as  any  living  American  and  that 
the  proportion  of  first-rate  poetry  to  the  whole  is  greater 
than  that  in  the  work  of  any  other  contemporary.  This 
last  point  is  important,  not  because  quantity  matters,  but 
because  so  many  American  poets,  after  a  brief  productive 
period,  have  slipped  into  silence  or  mediocrity.  The  fact 
that  Frost's  power  is  not  only  intense  but  also  sustained 
forces  us  either  to  accept  his  theory  or  find  some  other 
explanation  of  his  achievements. 

What  the  other  explanation  may  be  is  suggested  when 
we  realize  how  compact  and  unified  Frost's  work  is.  In- 
stead of  writing  about  this  aspect  of  our  civilization  and 
that,  instead  of  yielding  himself  to  the  casual  inspirations 
of  unrelated  phenomena,  he  has  occupied  himself  with 
a  limited  body  of  experiences.  He  has,  in  short,  found, 
for  poetic  purposes,  a  world  of  his  own.  In  so  doing  he 
is  not,  obviously,  alone  among  contemporary  poets: 
Robinson,  Aiken,  Eliot,  each  has  his  own  world.  But 
Frost's  world  is  different  from  the  world  of  any  of  these 
other  poets,  in  that  it  is  related  to  a  real  world  with  defi- 
nite boundaries  in  time  and  space.  That  is  why  his 
poetry  is  more  substantial  than  the  poetry  of  any  of  the 
others,  why  his  people  are  three-dimensional,  why  his 
figures  of  speech  are  always  concrete  and  non-literary. 
His  world  is  not  an  artificial,  intellectual  abstraction 
from  the  real  world;  it  is  set  apart  from  die  rest  of  the 
world  by  geographical  and  historical  facts.  Of  course  his 
world  is  not  to  be  completely  identified  with  the  rural 
New  Hampshire  of  the  maps  and  books  of  statistics;  it 
is,  after  all,  his  world.  But  it  is  directly  related  to  rural 
New  Hampshire,  as  Dante's  world  was  direcdy  related 
to  medieval  Europe  and  Shakespeare's  to  Elizabethan 
England. 

Let  us  enter  Frost's  world  and  examine  its  advantages 
for  the  poet.  What  we  do  not  find  is  perhaps  more  im- 
portant than  what  we  do.  We  find,  in  the  first  place, 
nothing  of  industrialism,  and  since  at  present  so  many 
of  both  the  demands  and  the  accomplishments  of  the 
machine  are  unrelated  to  the  permanent  hopes  and  im 
pulses  of  the  human  heart,  die  absence  of  this  phenome- 
non is  significant  for  the  poet.  In  the  second  place,  we 
look  in  vain  for  evidences  of  the  disrupting  effect  that 
scientific  hypotheses  have  had  on  modern  thought.  The 
natives  may  have  heard  that 

"The  trouble  with  the  Mid-Victorians 
Seems  to  have  been  a  man  named  lohn  L.  Darwin. 

But  the  fundamental  problems  of  conduct  and  destiny 
are  still  considered  in  terms  older  and  richer  in  emo- 
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tional  connotations  than  the  phraseologies  of  Darwinian 
biology  and  Einsteinian  physics: 

"Go  long,"  said  I  to  him,  he  to  his  horse. 

Frost,  living  in  that  world,  can  afford  to  look  with 
amusement  on  the  bewildered  modern — 

A  baggy  figure,  equally  pathetic 
When  sedentary  and  when  peripatetic. 

Finally,  to  take  a  third  example  of  the  absence  in  Frost's 
world  of  some  of  die  less  assimilable  factors  in  our  civili- 
zation, there  is  the  matter  of  Freudianism.  He  is  still  free 
to  treat  love  in  the  language  of  an  era  before  psycho- 
analysis was  known.  When  he  is  in  New  York  he  may 
be  told, 

"Choose  you  which  you  will  be — a  prude,  or  puke, 
Mewling  and  puking  in  the  public  arms." 

But  he  can  reply, 

"Me  for  the  hills  where  I  don't  have  to  choose." 

It  remains  to  summarize  briefly  some  of  the  things 
that  can  be  found  in  Frost's  world.  For  purposes  of  his 
narrative  verse  he  can  find  not  merely  pathos  but  also, 
because  there  are  certain  standards  implicit  in  that 
world,  something  close  to  tragedy.  He  can  find  subjects 
for  comedy  there,  dramatic  conflicts,  objects  of  natural 
beauty.  He  can  treat  abnormality  and  yet  keep  it  in  its 
place,  or  he  can  find  a  theme  for  as  illuminating  a  com- 
mentary on  failure  as  Robinson  ever  wrote.  In  the  con- 
templation of  nature  he  can,  as  scores  of  lyrics  show,  find 
the  beginnings  of  paths  that  lead  straight  to  the  problems 
that  have  perennially  perplexed  the  mind  of  man.  He 
can,  in  short,  find  opportunity  and  stimulus  to  exercise 
to  the  full  the  poetic  imagination. 

There  is  one  thing,  of  course,  Frost  cannot  do:  he 
cannot  contribute  direcdy  to  die  unification,  in  imagina- 
tive terms,  of  our  culture.  He  cannot  give  us  the  sense  of 
belonging  in  the  industrial,  scientific,  Freudian  world  in 
which  we  find  ourselves.  The  very  limitations  that  are 
otherwise  so  advantageous  make  it  impossible.  That  is 
why  no  one  would  think  of  maintaining  that  he  is  one 
of  the  great  poets  of  the  ages.  To  that  extent  the  time, 
even  though  he  refuses  to  lay  the  responsibility  at  its 
door,  is  not  right.  But,  if  the  time  is  so  completely  wrong 
as  there  is  reason  to  suspect,  no  poet,  however  great  his 
genius,  could  .render  that  ultimate  service  of  the  imagi- 
nation. Every  poet  today  is  necessarily  a  limited  poet. 
Frost's  relative  greatness  lies  in  the  fact  that,  endowed 
with  the  power,  he  discovered  a  way  to  make  the  time 
as  favorable  for  the  exercise  of  that  power  as  it  could 
possibly  be.  He  told  die  story  himself  when  he  said  of 
the  star  in  the  stone  boat — 


Such  as  it  is,  it  promises  the  prize 
Of  the  one  world  complete  in  any  size 
That  1  am  like  to  compass,  fool  or  wise. 

He  compassed  it,  and  we  should  be  considerably  the 
poorer  if  he  had  not. 

JOHN  GUNTHER  SWALLOWS  ANOTHER 

CONTINENT 

Clifton  Fadiman 

What  makes  John  Gunther  a  great  reporter? 
Not  merely  his  reverence  for  the  fact,  how- 
ever tiny  the  point  be,  or  his  consistent  read- 
ability, or  even  the  unfailing  humanity  enabling  him  to 
strike  to  the  core  of  people  and  movements  he  dislikes. 
His  prime  quality  is  rather  an  instinctive  twentieth- 
century  sense  of  historical  and  geographical  interrela- 
tion. What  made  "Inside  Europe,"  for  example,  so  valu- 
able was  that  he  thought  of  his  subject  not  as  an  agglom- 
eration of  states  but  as  a  complex  of  forces.  Gunther 
tends  always  to  see  not  the  action  but  the  reaction,  not 
the  event  but  the  situation,  not  the  boundary  but  the 
overleaping  influence,  not  the  isolate  but  the  whole. 
State  history  gives  way  in  our  time  to  continental  history, 
and  in  die  assembling  of  continental  jigsaw  puzzles  John 
Gunther  is  an  expert. 

For,  it  would  appear,  nothing  less  than  a  continent 
suffices  him.  Having  polished  off  that  inconsiderable 
cape  of  Asia  known  as  Europe,  he  now  turns  his  atten- 
tion to  the  mainland  itself.  The  astonishing  thing  is  that 
he  does  not  seem  to  have  bitten  off  more  than  he  can 
chew.  "Inside  Asia"  is  even  more  successful  than  its 
predecessor.  In  a  sense,  because  so  much  of  its  material 
will  be  fresh  to  most  of  us,  it  is  more  interesting.  I  deem 
it  the  plain  duty  of  all  anti-parish-pump  citizens  to  ship 
east  of  Suez  at  once  with  John  Gunther  as  their  drago- 
man. \ 

"Inside  Asia"  runs  to  nearly  six  hundred  pages.  It 
has  only  one  map — but  it's  a  corker — and  is  innocent  of 
statistical  tables  and  appendices.  Gunther  makes  no 
bones  about  it:  he  is  out  to  be  read,  and  read  he  will  be. 
And  so,  hke  "Inside  Europe,"  this  book  is  full  of  person- 
ality sketches,  anecdotes,  odd  items,  bits  of  local  color, 
jokes,  wisecracks,  and  lively  writing.  Gunther  uses  a 
hundred  journalistic  devices  to  make  you  remember  his 
masses  of  information.  The  point  is,  you  do  actually 
remember  a  good  deal.  To  get  even  a  reasonably  clear 
picture  of  that,  pullulating  complexity  known  as  Asia 
gives  one  considerable  satisfaction.  One  would  have 
thought  it  couldn't  be  done. 

Gunther  writes  that  "politics  in  Asia  are,  by  and  large, 
more  concerned  with  mass  populations  than  individ- 
uals." He  seems  to  think  this  is  truer  of  Asia  than  of 
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Europe,  but,  reading  his  book,  one  begins  to  doubt  it. 
The  Asiatic  masses  are  comparatively  undeveloped. 
They  have  not  yet  stratified,  generally  speaking,  into 
opposing  classes.  For  the  most  part  they  arc  illiterate. 
Such  factors  make  for  the  importance  of  individual 
leaders.  You  get  a  sense  from  "Inside  Asia"  of  half  a 
hundred  powerful  individuals,  operating  dynamically 
from  Tokio  to  Egypt,  upon  what  might  otherwise  be 
inert  masses.  This  sense  is  in  part  an  illusion,  for  the 
masses  must  be  ready  for  the  leaders.  But  it  is  not  en- 
tirely an  illusion.  And  so  I  think  Gunther  is  justified  in 
devoting  full  chapters  to  Hirohito,  Chiang  Kai-shek,  the 
Soongs,  Manuel  Quezon,  Gandhi,  Nehru,  the  Indian 
native  princes,  the  Shah  of  Iran,  and  Dr.  Chaim  Weiz- 
mann,  as  well  as  generous  sections  to  subordinate  figures. 

Surely  the  mystic — from  our  point  of  view,  quite  in- 
comprehensible— reverence  in  which  all  Japan  holds  the 
Emperor  is  one  of  the  conditions  of  Japanese  expansion- 
ism. Surely  Sun  Yat-sen  and  Chiang  Kai-shek  have 
performed  miracles  in  giving  China  what  it  had  never 
had — a  sense  of  nationality.  If  Reza  Shah  Pahlevi  and 
Ibn  Saud  did  not  actually  create  their  countries,  it  is  at 
least  bard  to  see  how  Iran  and  Saudi  Arabia  could  have 
achieved  their  present  form  without  these  national 
leaders.  Books  like  "Inside  Asia,"  free-ranging,  undog- 
matic,  highlighting  the  individual  without  losing  sight 
of  broad  political  and  economic  drives,  convince  the 
reader  that  history  is  not  explainable  in  terms  of  any 
single  mechanical  formula. 

"Inside  Asia"  is  essentially  a  book  of  up-to-date  infor- 
mation plus  a  shrewd  running  comment  on  what  the 
information  means.  It  begins  with  eight  long  but  not 
lengthy  chapters  on  Japan:  about  Hirohito,  his  advisers, 
the  army,  the  "men  of  yen,"  Japan's  culture  and  religion, 
its  classic  and  modern  history,  its  Fascist  complexion,  its 
use  of  Manchukuo  as  a  testing  ground  for  its  totalitarian 
economic  theories.  The  main  difficulty  any  Western 
writer  finds  in  dealing  with  Japan  is  simply  to  explain 
how  the  Japanese  think,  for  it  is  manifesdy  absurd  to 
say  that  they  think  as  we  do.  It  is  a  difficulty  Gunther 
overcomes  with  remarkable  success,  particularly  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  his  own  bias  is  so  obviously  anti-totali- 
tarian and  anti-theocratic. 

Still,  he  is  much  happier  when  he  reaches  China  and 
can  settle  down  to  talking  about  a  people  who  are 
genuinely  reasonable.  The  eight  chapters  on  China  are 
the  finest  in  the  book.  You  learn  the  darndest  things 
about  this  "gigantic  and  imperishable  sponge."  There's 
a  province  in  China  called  Kokonor.  Ever  hear  of  it? 
Yet  it's  bigger  than  prewar  Austria-Hungary.  The  Chi- 
nese Who's  Who  carries  regularly  a  listing  of  a  dead 
man — Sun  Yat-sen.  We  worry  over  the  refugee  prob- 
lem; in  the  Shanghai-Nanking  area  alone  there  arc  six- 
teen million  Chinese  refugees. 


The  portraits  in  this  section  are  remarkable,  particu- 
larly those  of  Chiang  Kai-shek;  of  the  Soong  girls,  who 
"accomplished  the  complex  and  unprecedented  miracle 
of  marrying  a  continent";  of  W.  H.  Donald,  the  Gen- 
eralissimo's Australian  adviser;  of  the  Red  (and  they're 
not  very  Red)  leaders — Gunther  doesn't,  by  the  way, 
add  a  great  deal  here  to  Edgar  Snow;  of  the  baffling 
Young  Marshal  Chang  Hsuehliang,  who  kidnapped 
Chiang  and  precipitated  one  of  the  most  thrilling— and 
comic — situations  of  modern  history. 

You  stop,  for  a  chapter,  in  the  Philippines  to  get  to 
know  the  amazing  and  amusing  Manuel  Quezon;  you 
visit  Singapore  Base,  which  the  English  have  made  a 
super-Gibraltar  in  anticipation  of  imminent  war  with 
Japan;  you  get  an  interesting  glimpse  of  Dutch  Insu- 
linde.  In  Java,  it  is  worth  while  remembering,  there  is 
an  "Emperor"  of  Socrakarta  who  "rests  one  day  a  year 
in  ceremonial  fashion,  so  that  the  universe,  which  re- 
volves upon  him  as  a  pivot,  may  rest  likewise." 

Then  the  terrific  sub-continent  of  India,  still  sleepy, 
beginning  to  stretch  and  yawn,  caste-ridden,  poverty- 
ridden,  cow-ridden,  heat-ridden,  England-ridden,  but 
throwing  up  great  men  like  Gandhi  and  Nehru  as  por- 
tents of  a  national  future.  Gunther  pays  due  attention 
to  the  more  dramatic  aspects  of  the  Indian  scene — he  is 
very  funny  about  the  native  princes,  most  of  whom  ob- 
viously should  be  carefully  locked  up— but  he  never 
loses  sight  of  two  important  facts.  First,  the  entire  pres- 
ent function  of  British  India,  from  the  owners'  point  of 
view,  is  to  yield  England  a  warm  4.9%  annually  on  a 
total  investment  of  about  ^850,000,000.  Second,  350,- 
000,000  Indians  are  beginning  to  listen  to  the  message  of 
national  independence.  When  350,000,000  people  march 
at  once,  the  ground  shakes. 

After  India  come  Iran,  the  Arab  world,  the  Near  and 
Middle  East,  and  Palestine— interesting  chapters  all, 
though  none  as  masterly  as  those  on  China,  Japan,  and 
India.  In  the  Near  and  Middle  East  we  begin  to  hear 
the  radio  voice  of  Italy  and  sense  the  influence  of  Hider. 
We  have  come  round  again  to  the  West.  We  are  almost 
inside  Europe. 

Gunther's  general  conclusions,  which  he  states  too 
briefly  himself,  may  be  stated  even  more  briefly.  Japan 
is  on  the  move.  She  may  crack,  she  may  win,  or— more 
likely— her  war  will  become  part  of  a  world  war.  China 
is  in  labor.  The  dominant  factor  throughout  the  East  is 
imperialism,  a  Western  trick  that  Japan  has  now  thor- 
oughly learned.  Religion  ("Asia  is  a  serf  to  God")  and 
poverty  combine  to  fight  against  the  progressive  forces 
of  nationalism  and  democracy,  from  the  China  Sea  to 
the  Mediterranean.  The  class  struggle,  in  its  acute  West- 
ern form,  has  still  to  hit  Asia,  where  personalities  domi- 
nate. Finally,  Pan-Asia  is  an  illusion.  The  place  is  just 
too  " 


New  English  Poets 


Paul  Ensle 


Paul  Englc  was  born  in  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  in  1908.  He  graduated  from 
Coe  College  and  studied  at  the  University  of  Iowa,  at  Columbia,  and  as  Rhodes 
scholar  at  Merton  College,  Oxford.  He  has  published  three  volumes  of  poetry: 
Worn  Earth  (1932),  American  Song  (1934),  Brea\  the  Heart's  Anger  (1934). 
This  article  on  three  important  English  poets  discusses  them  in  perspective, 
shows  what  Mr.  Engle  believes  are  their  strength  and  their  limitations,  and 
quotes  frequently  from  their  poems  as  illustration  of  their  work  and  as  evidence 
for  his  opinions. 


"~*he  fury  of  war  roamed  the  green  English  land 
after  1918.  In  that  part  of  men's  minds  where 
there  is  usually  a  small  hope  and  a  brief  vision 
there  was  despair.  Where  the  hearts  of  men  have  a  little 
pride  in  being  human  there  was  contempt.  Nothing 
had  hit  Engand  so  hard  before.  The  long  Napoleonic 
struggle  had  not  affected  her  literature  one  one-hun- 
dredth as  much.  The  years  after  Waterloo  produced  the 
aloof  "Ode  on  a  Grecian  Urn"  and  the  intimate  Prel- 
ude. Only  Shelley  had  protested. 

Men  of  England,  wherefore  plough 
For  the  lords  who  lay  ye  low  ? 
Wherefore  weave  with  toil  and  care 
The  rich  robes  your  tyrants  wear? 

The  years  after  Versailles  produced  the  bitterness  of 
Siegfried  Sassoon  and  diat  ultimate  ridiculing  of  men 
and  women  and  their  deepest  emotion  in  Point  Coun- 
terpoint beyond  which  even  Aldous  Huxley  could  not 
go.  There  were  many  excellent  writers  in  England,  but 
the  thwarting  of  their  imagination  and  the  inadequacy 
of  their  expression  are  evident  in  the  fact  that  in  three 
fields  of  writing  her  most  advanced  men  were  not  Eng- 
lishmen. William  Butler  Yeats  was  the  finest  poet  then 
as  now,  and  he  is  an  Irishman.  James  Joyce,  another 
Irishman,  was  the  leader  in  the  new  stream-of -conscious- 
ness novel.  T.  S.  Eliot,  an  American  then,  although  later 
to  undergo  an  Anglican  sea-change,  was  writing  some 
of  the  most  acute  criticism  as  well  as  the  subtlest  poetry. 
And  even  in  drama  the  Irishman  Shaw  was  still  the  most 
vital,  and  the  Abbey  players  in  Dublin  the  freshest,  im- 
pulse on  the  stage. 

Quite  suddenly  in  1932  poems  written  in  a  new  way 
and  about  new  things  began  to  appear.  And  with  an 
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astonishing  speed  critics  and  readers  of  poetry  realized 
that  a  change  had  come.  This  was  a  curious  thing  in 
England,  where  change  is  looked  on  as  a  wolf -like  mon- 
ster patiently  waiting  outside  the  door  to  mangle  the 
present  into  some  hideous  form  called  the  future.  Young 
poets  were  accepted  readily.  Publishers  printed  their 
books  without  even  requiring  a  clause  in  their  contracts 
promising  that  the  authors  would  work  out  the  loss  by 
writing  detective  stories.  The  club  held  over  Keats  a 
century  before  had  turned  into  a  lollipop. 

Why?  There  were  many  reasons.  Here  was  a  new 
and  fascinating  poetic  style.  These  poets  talked  about 
things  which  verse  up  until  then  had  avoided :  airplanes, 
the  radio,  politics,  and  economics.  It  was  time  for  a  cycle 
of  poets  to  mature,  replacing  in  interest  the  group  which 
had  dominated  the  twenties.  There  was  not  one  isolated 
individual  writing  in  this  way,  but  several  men  of  nearly 
equal  age,  with  a  marked  similarity  of  attitude.  They 
were,  moreover,  close  friends. 

But  I  think  the  largest  reason  was  this,  and  it  helps  to 
explain  not  only  the  poetry  itself,  but  the  heightened  in- 
terest in  it:  These  poets  belonged  to  the  first  generation 
of  poets  to  reach  maturity  after  the  war.  They  had  been 
children  during  the  war  and  had  hence  been  influenced 
only  indirectly  by  its  results.  However  accurately  die 
immediate  post-war  generation  may  have  described  its 
life,  these  young  men  could  not  accept  that  description 
as  a  true  account  of  their  own.  They  understood  with 
sympathy  D.  H.  Lawrence's  retreat  from  society  into  a 
private  blood-consciousness,  but  it  seemed  to  them  inade- 
quate. John  Masefield's  Arthurian  retellings  and  his 
poems  of  old  sailing  ships,  however  spirited,  were  futile 
as  an  example  of  what  a  poet  should  do  in  the  twentieth 
century. 

These  young  poets — W.  H.  Auden,  Cecil  Day  Lewis, 
Stephen  Spender— restored  to  English  poetry  the  two 
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qualities  it  had  lacked  for  years:  hope  without  false 
cheerfulness  and  subject  matter  beyond  the  personal. 
They  felt  that,  although  the  life  of  today  might  be  a 
wasteland,  it  could  still  be  made  fertile.  It  was  this  sense 
of  a  new  world  on  the  way,  as  Day  Lewis  wrote  in  The 
Magnetic  Mountain,  that  gave  drive  to  their  verse: 

Though  winter's  barricade  delays, 
Another  season's  in  the  air; 
We'll  sow  the  spring  in  our  young  days, 
Found  a  Virginia  everywhere. 

No  less  sensitive  than,  poets  of  the  twenties  to  die  dis- 
ruption and  misery  of  the  present,  they  were  more  alert 
to  find  causes  and  to  change.  If  the  poet  was  able  in  the 
past,  they  said,  to  ignore  vast  stretches  of  the  life  of  his 
times,  and  give  his  attention  entirely  to  himself,  he  cer- 
tainly cannot  do  that  now.  This  conviction  drove  them 
straight  to  the  position  which  the  majority  of  the  im- 
portant writers  of  Europe,  men  like  Thomas  Mann, 
Andre  Gide,  Romain  Rolland  had  taken:  that  the  writer 
today  must  be  as  much  concerned  with  man's  social- 
economic  environment  as  with  his  environment  of  na- 
ture and  inherited  culture,  because  today  the  impact  of 
society  on  men  is  as  strong  as  ever  the  impact  of  nature 
has  been. 

Thomas  Mann  has  recently  stated  this  attitude  in  a 
foreword  to  a  new  magazine,  Mass  und  Wert,  published 
in  Switzerland.  He  repudiates  the  idea  that  culture 
springs  from  social  class  and  then  goes  on : 

And  still,  even  in  this  conviction  one  can  be  a  socialist; 
provided,  that  is,  one  links  with  it  another  and  broader  con- 
viction: that  in  our  time  the  man  of  culture  is  in  a  false 
position,  he  is  denying  life,  if  he  apparendy  looks  down 
upon  the  politico-social  sphere  or  ranks  it  lower  than  the 
world  of  the  inner  life,  metaphysics  and  religion.  To  com- 
pare the  values  of  these  two  worlds,  to  confront  socialism 
with  metaphysics  and  represent  the  former  as  unholy,  im- 
pious, anticultural,  as  bald,  materialistic  cudaemonism,  is 
not  permissible  today. 

I  cite  this  to  show  that  these  young  English  poets, 
however  strange  they  may  sound  when  read  the  first 
time,  are  not  a  separatist  group  writing  for  each  other, 
but  a  part  of  the  general,  dominant  mood  of  European 
letters.  Spender  has  said  in  verse  something  quite  simi- 
lar in  purpose  to  what  Mann  has  said  in  prose : 

Drink  from  here  energy  and  only  energy, 
As  from  the  electric  charge  of  a  battery, 
To  will  this  Time's  change. 
Eye,  gazelle,  delicate  wanderer, 
Drinker  of  horizon's  fluid  line; 
Ear  that  suspends  on  a  chord 
The  spirit  drinking  timelessness; 
Touch,  love,  all  senses; 


Leave  your  gardens,  your  singing  feasts, 

Your  dreams  of  suns  circling  before  our  sun, 

Of  heaven  after  our  world. 

Instead,  watch  images  of  flashing  brass 

That  strike  the  outward  sense,  the  polished  will 

Flag  of  our  purpose  which  the  wind  engraves. 

No  spirit  seek  here  rest.  But  this:  No  man 

Shall  hunger:  Man  shall  spend  equally. 

Our  goal  which  we  compel:  Man  shall  be  man. 

The  feeling  that  the  poet  must  aid  in  establishing  a 
society  in  which  economic  conditions,  which  are  after 
all  not  changeless  like  the  sun  but  fluid  and  alterable, 
shall  no  longer  bring  misery  to  millions  of  men,  and 
prevent  the  bulk  from  leading  a  full  life,  occurs  over  and 
over  in  these  poems.  Its  most  purely  lyrical  expression  is 
in  Spender : 

Readers  of  this  strange  language, 

We  have  come  at  last  to  a  country 

Where  light  equal,  like  the  shine  from  snow,  strikes  all 

faces, 
Here  you  may  wonder 
How  it  was  that  works,  money,  interest,  building,  could 

ever  hide 
The  palpable  and  obvious  love  of  man  for  man. 

Oh  comrades,  let  not  those  who  follow  after 

— The  beautiful  generation  that  shall  spring  from  our 

sides — 
Let  not  them  wonder  how  after  the  failure  of  banks 
The  failure  of  cathedrals  and  the  declared  insanity  of  our 

rulers, 
We  lacked  the  Spring-like  resources  of  the  tiger 

These  poets  derive,  from  the  contemplation  of  the  new 
society,  an  emotion  as  profound  and  sincere  as  that  of 
Shelley,  himself  responsive  to  the  impact  of  politics  on 
men,  when  he  dreamed  of  a  new  Hellas.  There  is  a  star- 
tling resemblance  between  the  end  of  the  "Ode  to  the 
West  Wind"  and  one  of  Day  Lewis'  poems.  Shelley: 

Be  thou,  spirit  fierce, 
My  spirit!  be  thou  me,  impetuous  one! 
Drive  my  dead  thoughts  over  the  universe 
Like  withered  leaves  to  quicken  a  new  birth! 
And,  by  the  incantation  of  this  verse, 
Scatter,  as  from  an  unextinguished  hearth 
Ashes  and  sparks,  my  words  among  mankind! 

This  is  Day  Lewis,  in  The  Magnetic  Mountain: 

Make  us  a  wind 

To  shake  the  world  out  of  this  sleepy  sickness 

Where  flesh  has  dwindled  and  brightness  waned! 

New  life  multiple  in  seed  and  cell 

Mounts  up  to  brace  our  slackness. 

Oppression's  passion,  a  full  organ  swell 
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Through  our  throats  welling  wild 

Of  angers  in  unison  arise 

And  hunger  haunted  with  a  million  sighs, 

Make  us  a  wind  to  shake  the  world! 

Make  us  the  wind 

From  a  new  world  that  springs  and  gathers  force, 

Clearing  the  air,  cleaning  the  wound; 

Sets  masses  in  motion  and  whips  the  blood. 

Oh  they  shall  find  him  fierce 

Who  cling  to  relics,  dead  wood  shall  feci  his  blade. 

Rudely  the  last  leaves  whirled, 

A  storm  on  fire,  dry  ghosts,  shall  go  in 

Fear  and  be  laid  in  the  red  of  their  own  ruin. 

Make  us  the  wind  from  a  new  world! 

The  attitude  of  Auden,  Spender,  and  Day  Lewis  when 
they  give  a  political  implication  to  their  verse  is  not  the 
simple  anger  of  Shelley  when  he  wrote  "The  Mask  of 
Anarchy"  in  protest  against  the  massacre  of  some  men 
and  women  at  a  labor  demonstration  in  Manchester.  It 
is  more  alert,  more  aware  of  the  way  economic  forms 
and  the  distribution  of  goods  affect  the  lives  of  men. 
After  a  similar  massacre  of  workers  at  Vienna  in  Febru- 
ary, 1934,  when  cannon  and  machine  guns  were  turned 
point-blank  at  two  hundred  yards  on  the  workers'  apart- 
ments built  by  the  socialist  government,  the  women  and 
children  huddling  behind  the  useless  walls,  Stephen 
Spender  wrote  a  poem  called  Vienna.  It  expresses  very 
clearly  the  feeling  he  shares  with  these  two  other  poets 
of  the  lack  of  dignity,  the  cheapness,  of  the  individual 
today,  lost  in  the  social  mass  and  die  play  of  immense 
economic  forces.  The  man  of  human  sympathy  protests 
against  that  position.  Indeed,  protest  is  the  only  way  of 
acting  open  to  the  intelligent  man.  But  the  restoration  of 
that  dignity  is  not  a  private  matter  alone.  You  cannot 
have  healthy  individuals  in  a  sick  society.  The  attempt 
of  the  humanist  and  the  churchman  to  ignore  this 
leaves  their  otherwise  excellent  arguments  suspended  in 
mid-air. 

At  die  end  of  Vienna  Spender  discusses  this.  Wallisch 
and  Weissel  were  socialist  leaders  who  fought  with  their 
workingmen  against  the  fascist  guns  and  died  for  them. 
By  calling  those  two  "our  ancestors"  Spender  means  that 
they  have  acquired  their  dignity  by  trying  to  build  a 
world  in  which  it  would  be  possible  for  ail  men  to 
achieve  dignity  as, men.  The  poet  cannot  remain  aloof 
from  that  attempt: 

Assurance  and  laughter  are  rare,  they  are  dredged  from 

the  sea 
Vases  dug  from  the  graves  of  a  gay,  obliterated  people 
Liars  and  buggers  under  the  dark  lid  of  centuries.  .  .  . 
Berlin,  Paris,  London,  this  Vienna,  emerging  upon 
Further  terrible  ghosts  from  dreams.  He  greets  the 
Historians  of  the  future,  the  allies  of  no  city, 
O  man  and  woman  minute  beneath  their  larger  day; 


Those  burrowing  beneath  frontier,  shot  as  spies  because 
Sensitive  to  new  contours;  those  building  insect  cells 
Beneath  the  monstrous  shell  of  ruins;  altering 
The  confirmation  of  masses,  that  at  least  conjoin 
Accomplished  in  justice  to  reject  a  husk. 
Their  walls  already  rest  upon  their  dead,  on  Wallisch 
Trapped  in  the  mountains,  on  Weissel  the  engineer 
Who  lied  to  save  his  followers  "I  forced  them  after 
With  my  revolver,"  On  all  the  others.  These  are 
Our  ancestors. 

But  the  best  poetry  of  a  political  cast  is  not  as  particular 
as  this,  not  as  definite.  Those  critics  who  deplore  the 
interest  of  poets  in  politics  forget  that  it  is  that  interest 
which  gives  direction  to  personal  friendliness,  and  that 
the  same  impulse  of  sympathy  motivates  the  purely  lyri- 
cal poems  of  Shelley  and  Auden  as  well  as  the  purely 
political  poems.  The  political  understanding  suffuses 
the  poetry,  and  the  poetry  heightens  the  understanding. 

Auden,  in  his  last  book  On  This  Island,  has  revealed 
how  political  material  may  be  treated  by  a  powerful 
mind  in  a  free  and  imaginative  way.  I  think  Auden  here 
proves  that  writing  can  be  intelligently  didactic,  can  even 
have  a  specific  political  motive  ("some  possible  dream" 
of  a  new  society)  without  losing  any  of  the  poetic;  that 
the  political  can  give  a  tough  muscle  to  the  poem.  He 
shows  how  a  political  idea  which  moves  the  mind  as 
strongly  as  an  emotion  can  give  a  deep  sense  of  imme- 
diacy to  the  verse: 

O  love,  the  interest  itself  in  thoughdess  Heaven, 
Make  simpler  daily  the  beating  of  man's  heart;  within, 
There  in  the  ring  where  name  and  image  meet, 

Inspire  them  with  such  a  longing  as  will  make  his 

thought 
Alive  like  patterns  a  murmuration  of  starlings 
Rising  in  joy  over  wolds  unwittingly  weave; 

Flere  too  on  our  little  reef  display  your  power, 
This  fortress  perched  on  the  edge  of  the  Adantic 

scarp, 
The  mole  between  all  Europe  and  the  exile-crowded 

sea; 

And  make  us  as  Newton  was,  who  in  his  garden 

watching 
The  apple  falling  towards  England,  became  aware 
Between  himself  and  her  of  an  eternal  de 

Some  possible  dream,  long  coiled  in  the  ammonite's 

slumber 
Is  uncurling,  prepared  to  lay  on  our  talk  and  kindness 
Its  military  silence,  its  surgeon's  idea  of  pain; 

And  out  of  the  future  into  actual  History, 

As  when  Merlin,  tamer  of  horses,  and  his  lords  to 

whom 
Stonehenge  was  still  a  thought,  the  Pillars  passed 
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And  into  die  undared  oceans  swung  north  their 

prow, 
Drives  through  the  night  and  star-conceaiing  dawn 
For  the  virgin  roadsteads  of  our  hearts  an  unwaver- 
ing keel. 

These  poets  have  borrowed  widely  in  the  devices  of 
meter  and  phrasing.  In  an  attempt  to  achieve  a  style 
which  would  be  fluid  enough  to  use  any  kind  of  mate- 
rial, and  yet  compressed  enough  to  satisfy  the  metaphys- 
ical bent  of  their  minds,  they  have  gone  back  to  the 
earliest  poetry  in  English.  Auden  has  adapted  the  allit- 
erative line  of  the  old  English  battle  poem  in  this: 

Then  Shaw  knew    We  were  too  strong 
Would  get  away     Over  the  moor 
Return  alive     But  found  at  die  ford 
Sturton  waiting    Greatest  gun  anger 
There  he  dies    Nor  any  came 
Fighters  home    Nor  wives  shall  go 
Smiling  to  bed     They  boast  no  more. 

From  Wilfred  Owen,  killed  in  the  last  year  of  the 
war,  the  use  of  assonance,  an  approximation  in  end 
words  to  the  same  sound,  was  taken  over  in  place  of  the 
consistent  use  of  rhyme,  giving  the  poet  a  much  freer 
form  and  greatly  expanding  the  possible  number  of 
combinations  of  end  words.  Much  of  die  pleasure  of 
this  poem  from  Auden's  first  book  comes  from  its  ease 
of  expression,  from  the  lightness  of  the  lines  not  held 
down  by  a  rigid  rhyme  scheme.  It  also  is  an  example  of 
the  kind  of  poetry  these  poets  are  capable  of  writing 
when  not  at  all  concerned  with  politics: 

This  lunar  beauty 
Has  no  history 
Is  complete  and  early; 
If  beauty  later 
Bear  any  feature 
It  had  a  lover 
And  is  another. 

This  like  a  dream 
Keeps  other  time 
And  daytime  is 
The  loss  of  this; 
For  time  is  inches 
And  the  heart's  changes 
Where  ghost  has  haunted 
Lost  and  wanted. 

But  this  was  never 
A  ghost's  endeavour 
Nor  finished  this, 
Was  ghost  at  ease; 
And  till  it  pass 
Love  shall  not  near 
The  sweetness  here 
Nor  sorrow  take 
His  endless  look. 


Poetry  cannot  avoid  being  colored  by  the  environ- 
ment in  which  the  men  live  who  write  it.  One  of  the 
problems  which  Auden,  Spender,  and  Day  Lewis  have 
squarely  faced  has  been  the  carrying  over  into  verse  of 
the  words,  sounds,  machines,  and  precise  thinking  of  a 
mechanical  age.  Sometimes  they  have  simply  combined 
the  old  and  the  new  as  in  Auden's: 

Yet  sometimes  men  look  and  say  good 

At  strict  beauty  of  locomotive, 

Completeness  of  gesture  or  unclouded  eye 


Or  they  have  made  a  symbol  of  the  new  mechanical 
thing  in  the  same  way  that  poetry  before  had  used  rock 
or  water;  that  is,  as  the  image  which  most  fully  and 
forcefully  expressed  die  poet's  emodon  or  idea,  in  "The 
Pylons"  Stephen  Spender  has  written  with  great  imagi- 
nadon  of  the  towers  in  England  which  carry  high-ten- 
sion electricity  wires  across  the  country.  It  is  a  superb 
example  of  the  harmonious  adaptation  to  verse  of  ap- 
parently unpoedc  material.  There  is  no  clash  between 
the  description  of  the  valley  with  its  evening  look  and 
the  wires  with  the  lightning's  danger: 

The  secret  of  these  hills  was  stone,  and  cottages 

Of  that  stone  made, 

And  crumbling  roads 

That  turned  on  sudden  hidden  villages. 

Now  over  these  small  hills  they  have  built  the  concrete 

That  trails  black  wire: 

Pylons,  those  pillars 

Bare  like  nude,  giant  girls  diat  have  no  secret. 

The  valley  with  its  gilt  and  evening  look 

And  the  green  chestnut 

Of  customary  root 

Are  mocked  dry  like  the  parched  bed  of  a  brook. 

But  far  above  and  far  as  sight  endures 

Like  whips  of  anger 

With  lightning's  danger 

There  runs  the  quick  perspective  of  the  future. 

This  dwarfs  our  emerald  country  by  its  trek 

So  tall  with  prophecy: 

Dreaming  of  cities 

Where  often  clouds  shall  lean  dieir  swan-white  neck. 

What  is  lacking  in  the  content  of  these  poems  is  the 
richness  and  variety  of  living,  the  sense  of  wide  experi- 
ence profoundly  felt.  What  is  lacking  in  the  style  is  a 
sense  of  power.  The  reader  is  not  always  convinced  that 
die  poem  was  forced  from  the  mind  of  die  writer  by  an 
impulse  really  strong.  The  personal  drive  behind  the 
poem  often  seems  very  slight,  of  less  interest  to  the  poet 
than  an  experiment  in  vocsc  or  the  expression  of  an  idea 
which  is  held  intellectually  but  which  has  not  acquired 
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an  emotional  energy.  Many  pages  seem  quite  imper- 
sonal. Seldom  do  lines  succeed  each  other  with  as  inevi- 
table an  impact  of  sincerity,  of  a  genuine,  intimate  feel- 
ing, with  as  few  stylistic  tricks,  as  these  from  an  cleg1/  in 
Day  Lewis'  A  Time  To  Dance: 

Much  more  should  he,  who  had  life  and  to  spare, 

Be  here  impressed,  his  sympathy  relayed 

Out  of  the  rich-toned  past.  And  is.  For  through 

Desert  my  heart  he  gives  a  fiery  lead, 

Unfolding  contours,  lengthening  the  view. 

He  is  a  thoroughfare 

Over  all  sliding  sands.   Each  stopping-place 

Wears  his  look  of  welcome.  May  even  find, 

When  I  come  to  the  snow-line,  the  bitter  end, 

His  hand-holds  cut  on  death's  terrific  face. 

There  is  a  constant  tendency  toward  schoolboy ishness, 
weakening  the  structure  of  the  verse,  since  often  it 
occurs  in  the  middle  of  a  passage  of  great  originality,  as 
in  the  following  lines  from  Auden  about  a  football 
game: 

Strangers  smiled  at  each  other,  off  their  English  guard, 
And  watching  weak  from  hospital  ward, 
Propped-up  cases  felt  ever  so  well  when  he  dropped  chat 
goal. 

Sandroyd — what  of  their  side?  — 
In  jerseys  of  chocolate  and  white 

Prancing  for  prowess,  posh  in  their  pride,  unbeaten  last 
night. 

Mingled  widi  an  impression  of  considerable  intellec- 
tual power  is  a  sense  of  personal  immaturity,  the  mind 
outstripping  in  shrewdness  and  rational  ability  the 
actual  experience  and  human  understanding  of  the  indi- 
vidual. Reading  the  poems,  one  has  the  feeling  that  the 
scope  of  living  behind  them  has  been  too  slight.  The 
poets  seem  more  aware  of  the  economic  interpretation 
of  history  than  of  the  real  problems  of  daily  business 
and  of  earning  a  wage,  more  acquainted  with  the  theory 
of  Marx  than  with  living  men.  They  can  write  more 
convincingly  of  the  labor  theory  of  value  than  of  la- 
borers. It  is  significant  that  in  all  their  poetry  of  the 
need  for  a  worker's  government  there  are  no  working- 
class  characters,  except  slighdy  in  Auden's  '"'Dance  of 
Death." 

This  remoteness  is  probably  due  to  that  one  large 
cause  which  makes  English  novels  and  short  stories 
today  so  much  less  vigorous  and  alive  than  American — 
the  much  narrower  lives  led  by  English  writers,  espe- 
cially in  the  formative  years.  So  many  authors  go  from 
public  school  (in  the  English  sense)  to  Oxford  or  Cam- 
bridge, where  they  lead  a  fife  more  aloof  from  the  world 
both  in  term  time  and  in  vacation  than  Americans,  and 
on  leaving  return  to  school  as  teachers — the  course  fol- 


lowed by  Auden  and  Day  Lewis — or  lead  a  literary  life 
in  London  and  the  Continent,  like  Spender.  Ten  weeks 
in  a  factory  at  honest-to-God  hard  work  would  do  them 
more  good  than  ten  volumes  of  Freud  and  Marx. 

There  is,  further,  an  unfortunate  cliquishness  in  their 
work,  limiting  the  extent  of  its  audience.  Poems  are 
written,  books  are  dedicated,  to  each  other.  There  is 
nothing  intrinsically  wrong  with  this,  but  it  symbolizes 
the  tendency  to  ingrowth.  Vocabulary  is  much  the  same 
— a  bird  is  always  the  kestrel,  the  end  of  an  era  is  always 
railhead.  If  they  could  break  away  from  their  confined, 
overliterary  life  and  mingle  more  widely  with  ordinary 
men  and  women  the  experience  out  of  which  their 
poetry  is  written  would  be  gready  enriched.  It  is  en- 
couraging to  hear  that  Auden  and  Spender  have  been 
working  behind  the  Loyalist  lines  in  Spain.  One  of 
Auden's  finest  poems  is  the  result  of  his  life  near  the 
front  while  driving  lorries.  The  good  side  of  these 
poets'  interest  in  a  new  society  is  that  it  helps  them  to 
realize  the  need  for  getting  out  into  the  light  of  day, 
where  they  can  understand  action  and  conflict,  and 
repudiate  the  death-will  by  their  own  conduct. 

Inconsistent  widi  their  attempt  to  write  poetry  about 
the  definite  situation  of  men  and  women  today,  and 
their  desire  to  popularize  poetry,  is  die  too  frequent 
obscurity  of  their  verse.  This  is  due  in  part  to  its  great 
compression,  the  omission  of  relatives,  its  use  of  symbols 
from  Freud  and  of  private  jokes,  and  to  a  style  tending 
to  be  involved  and  inverted. 

The  awarding  of  the  1937  King's  medal  for  poetry  to 
Auden  shows  to  what  an  extent  the  new  poetry  has  been 
accepted  in  England.  The  presentation  of  the  commu- 
nist poet  writing  of  the  need  for  revolution,  for  the 
destruction  of  the  old  order  and  the  making  of  a  new, 
to  King  George  VI,  bulwark  and  type  of  reaction  and 
the  old  order,  is  a  symbol  both  of  the  confusion  of  Eu- 
rope and  of  the  legitimacy  of  a  modern  poet's  concern 
with  politics.  I  think  it  may  also  indicate  on  the  part  of 
the  poets  a  gradual  drawing  away  from  the  too  specifi- 
cally political  to  a  greater  concern  for  the  more  tradi- 
tional subjects  of  poetry.  This  is  certainly  obvious  in 
Auden's  last  book.  These  poets  have  been  affected  by 
die  Russian  Revolution  in  much  the  same  way  that 
Wordsworth  was  affected  by  the  French  Revolution. 
It  will  be  interesting  to  see  if  they  follow  his  example. 

They  are  all  poets  of  considerable  potentiality.  They 
have  shocked  English  poetry  and  renewed  it.  They  have 
mapped  out  a  new  country  of  verse  to  be  explored. 
They  are  sustainers,  even  in  their  revolt,  of  an  ancient 
tradition.  This  poem  of  Auden's  from  On  This  Island 
shows  to  what  good  ends  their  experimentation  and 
awareness  may  come.  It  is  as  English  as  Donne: 

Look,  stranger,  at  this  island  now 

The  leaping  light  for  your  delight  discovers, 

Stand  stable  here 
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And  silent  be, 

That  through  the  channels  of  the  ear 

May  wander  like  a  river 

The  swaying  sound  of  the  sea. 

Here  at  the  small  field's  ending  pause 

Where  the  chalk  wall  falls  to  the  foam,  and  its  tall 

ledges 
Oppose  the  pluck 
And  knock  of  the  tide, 
And  the  shingle  scrambles  after  the  suckling  surf, 

and  the  gull  lodges 
A  moment  on  its  sheer  side. 


Far  off  like  floating  seeds  the  ships 

Diverge  on  urgent  voluntary  errands; 

And  the  full  view 

Indeed  may  enter 

And  move  in  memory  as  now  these  clouds  do, 

That  pass  die  harbor  mirror 

And  all  the  summer  through  the  water  saunter. 

W.  H.  Auden — Collected  Poems;  Spain;  On  This  Island; 
Letters  from  Iceland.  C.  Day  Lewis— Collected  Poems;  A 
Time  to  Dance;  Noah  and  the  Waters.  Stephen  Spender — 
Poems;  Vienna;  The  Destructive  Element.  All  published 
by  Random  House 
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Thomas  King  Whipple  (1890-1939)  was  professor  of  English  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  California.  His  Spokesmen  (1928)  contains  excellent  appraisals  of 
the  principal  American  writers  of  the  1920's. 

The  analogy  drawn  here  between  art  and  machinery  and  magic  makes  a 
good  starting  point  for  considering  the  actual  meaning  of  literature  to  its  makers 
and  to  its  readers. 


Some  people  seem  to  feel,  vaguely  and  perhaps  un- 
comfortably, that  the  arts  somehow  ought  to  be 
thought  of  as  important.  We  permit  our  children 
in  school  to  give  their  time  to  music  and  drawing.  Our 
self-made  men  often  devote  part  of  their  hard-won 
earnings  to  paintings  or  old  books.  As  soon  as  our  cities 
accumulate  a  little  spare  capital,  they  start  public  libra- 
ries and  orchestras  and  art  galleries.  Nevertheless,  the 
lot  of  the  arts  is  not  an  altogether  happy  one.  The  prac- 
titioner of  any  art  is  apt  to  feel  that  the  homage  paid 
the  arts  is  largely  sham,  and  that  he  is  in  reality  sur- 
rounded by  a  vast  ocean  of  indifference  and  incompre- 
hension. He  and  his  cohorts  are  inclined  to  take  to 
scolding  the  public  or  the  nation.  And  the  public,  on 
the  other  hand,  when  at  intervals  it  is  seized  with  com- 
punction and  decides  to  investigate  what  is  happening 
in  the  arts,  is  likely  to  find  itself  puzzled  and  vexed,  and 
forced  to  the  conclusion  that  the  modern  painter  or 
musician  or  poet  "only  does  it  to  annoy."  It  gladly 
returns  to  its  old  favorites,  or  to  its  old  unconcern. 

Meanwhile,  becalmed  upon  this  windless  sea  of  neg- 
lect, the  artists  and  their  hangers-on  degenerate  into 
connoisseurs  and  virtuosos  and  technicians,  and  quarrel 
over  the  functions  and  purposes  of  their  several  arts,  and 
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lament  the  crassness  of  the  modern  age.  Yet  the  re- 
sponsibility for  the  present  unsatisfactory  state  of  affairs 
must  be  charged  chiefly  to  the  artists.  The  modern  age 
— for  all  the  disparagement  of  it  which  we  hear  from 
those  who  do  not  belong  to  it  in  spirit — is  as  good  as 
another,  if  not  better.  And  the  public  is  on  the  whole 
right — right  in  its  sense  both  that  the  arts  ought  to  be 
important,  and  that  they  somehow  aren't.  Surely,  every- 
one has  a  drastic,  vital  need  of  art — for  reasons  which  I 
shall  try  to  set  forth  later  on.  And  for  a  long  time  now 
the  arts  have  done  little  to  fill  this  need.  In  other  words, 
they  neglect  their  most  important  function. 

Both  artists  and  critics  are  apparently  unaware  of  the 
function  I  have  in  mind.  In  the  theoretical  discussions 
which  rage  among  the  specialists,  many  purposes  are 
propounded — and  these,  it  is  true,  the  arts  fulfil:  they 
give  much  pleasure,  they  afford  self-expression  to  many, 
they  supply  a  representation,  an  interpretation,  a  criti- 
cism, of  life.  At  their  best,  they  do  what  Robert  Frost 
says  art  should  do — "strip  life  to  form."  Yet  the  fact 
remains  that  nowadays  painting  and  music  and  litera- 
ture are  luxury-products,  epiphenomena — and  this  con- 
dition, I  insist,  is  both  wrong  and  needless.  It  is  due  to 
the  arts  having  forsaken  their  essential  office. 

To  turn  to  the  one  art  that  really  flourishes  in  our 
time  is  instructive — engineering,  and  especially  mechani- 
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cal  engineering.  The  fact  that  this  is  not  a  fine  art,  but 
a  utilitarian  one,  long  prevented  it  from  being  recog- 
nized as  an  art  at  all.  However,  the  presupposition  that 
nothing  useful  can  be  art,  a  notion  general  among  both 
the  esthetic  clans  and  the  laity,  is  directly  opposite  to 
truth,  and  has  wrought  great  harm.  On  the  contrary, 
there  ought  to  be  no  fine  arts,  but  only  useful  ones.  And 
mechanical  engineering  has  prospered  because  there  is 
no  doubt  as  to  what  it  accomplishes,  and  because  that  is 
something  everybody  wants  done :  it  transmits  and  regu- 
lates power,  and  everyone  wants  command  of  power, 
ever  more  power.  Thus,  this  one  art  that  thrives  has 
two  lessons  to  teach  the  fine  arts :  that  any  art  can  flour- 
ish if  it  will  satisfy  a  strong  universal  desire;  and  that 
what  men  crave  is  power.  In  other  words,  I  suggest  that 
artists  set  themselves  the  same  end  as  mechanicians,  the 
communication  and  control  of  power.  This  is  the  all- 
important  function  which  modern  art  has  abandoned. 

Of  late  there  has  been  some  talk,  and  very  interesting 
talk,  too,  about  machines  as  works  of  art.  Why  not 
reverse  die  process,  and  look  at  works  of  art  as 
machines?  Such  an  identification  of  art  and  machinery 
is  not  unwarranted.  In  the  beginning,  they  were  one 
and  the  same  thing,  they  served  the  same  single  object, 
the  gaining  and  ruling  of  power.  This  was  in  the  days 
when  they  were  both  indistinguishable  parts  of  primi- 
tive magic.  As  they  have  developed  and  differentiated, 
however,  machinery  has  remained  true  to  its  original 
purpose,  but  has  specialized  in  handling  only  physical 
power.  Art,  on  the  other  hand,  which  should  specialize 
in  conveying  psychological  power,  has  relinquished  its 
office.  Consequently,  it  finds  itself  in  the  doldrums,  al- 
though it  has  vital  work  to  do  that  can  be  done  by  no 
other  agency.  The  world  has  urgent  need  of  it;  both 
the  world  and  art  would  benefit  if  the  arts  could  be 
persuaded  to  resume  their  original  and  proper  business, 
to  play  once  again  the  role  they  played  in  early  magic. 

The  mention  of  magic  ought  not  to  be  too  surprising. 
It  has  long  been  recognized  that  in  primitive  magic  lies 
a  chief  source  of  both  science  and  art.  Magic  is  the 
savage's  engineering,  his  technology.  It  is  his  effort  to 
get  command  of  power  and  direct  it  to  his  own  purpose. 
By  mimicry,  incantation,  and  the  other  methods  of 
magic,  he  undertakes  to  control  the  wind  and  the  rains, 
to  induce  fecundity  in  his  tribe,  to  make  his  crops  grow. 
Always  he  has  in  view,  according  to  his  lights,  what 
Bacon  foretold  as  the  chief  service  of  natural,  science, 
"the  relief  of  man's  estate."  And  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  to  him  magic  is  in  a  sense  not  magic,  and 
certainly  not  to  be  divided  from  science  and  art.  To 
divert  the  waters  of  a  stream  to  his  cornfield,  to  sprinkle 
it  with  holy  meal,  and  to  make  a  song  or  a  statue  for 
the  benefit  of  his  grain,  are  for  him  not  only  equally 
valid,  but  essentially  similar  means  of  attaining  his  end. 

Furthermore,  it  must  be  remembered  also  that,  not 


discriminating  as  we  do  between  objective  and  subjec- 
tive, he  sees  physical  and  psychological  energy  as  all 
one.  He  conceives  of  a  universal  potency  in  which  all 
things  share  to  a  greater  or  lesser  degree;  the  terms  of 
the  Maori  and  of  the  Sioux  for  this  potency,  mana  and 
wa\anda  respectively,  have  come  into  wide  use  among 
anthropologists.  The  common  American  word  is 
"medicine."  Just  as  we  wish  above  everything  to  get  at 
what  we  call  energy  and  use  it  for  ourselves,  so  the  sav- 
age wishes  to  avail  himself  of  what  he  calls — mana — 
the  two  words  mean  much  the  same  thing.  From  the 
individual's  private  relations  with  the  Powers  Above 
and  Below  to  the  communal  rites  of  the  whole  tribe, 
runs  the  same  motive,  the  winning  and  directing  of 
power. 

After  all,  the  ways  of  the  savage  are  not  so  utterly 
different  from  our  own.  In  time  of  war,  for  instance, 
as  we  invent  new  explosives  and  machine  guns,  he 
makes  himself  the  best  bow  and  arrows  that  he  can. 
His  fighters  do  their  war  dances;  our  soldiers  march 
and  sing.  He  paints  the  Thunderbird  and  other  mighty 
spirits  on  his  equipment  to  get  their  assistance;  we  try 
to  reassure  ourselves  in  our  churches  that  Omnipotence 
is  with  us.  It  is  curious  to  reflect  how  many  of  our 
devices  for  keeping  up  our  morale,  or  for  sustaining 
our  tribal  wa\anda,  are  like  those  of  the  savage — that 
is,  are  magical.  And  very  effective  these  devices  are, 
too,  as  everybody  knows. 

For  unquestionably  there  is  truth  in  magic,  as  well 
as  delusion — but  it  is  psychological,  not  scientific  truth. 
The  love  song  or  the  war  song,  the  amulet  in  which  he 
has  faith,  beyond  doubt  render  a  man  more  irresistible 
in  love  or  war,  if  only  by  heartening  him.  By  similar 
means,  it  is  probable,  medicine  men  have  succeeded  in 
curing  many  illnesses.  In  the  fertility  rites  of  spring, 
we  may  question  the  efficacy  of  the  ceremony  with  ref- 
erence to  the  crops,  but  we  have  no  reason  to  question 
its  efficacy  with  reference  to  the  tribe  itself.  In  relation 
to  external  objects,  we  know  that  magic  fails;  but  we 
ought  to  know  also  that  with  reference  to  the  practition- 
ers themselves  it  is  likely  to  succeed:  by  means  of  it, 
they  gain  an  access  of  energy — they  gain  the  power  they 
desire. 

No  one,  I  am  sure,  who  has  ever  witnessed  a  genuine 
magical  ceremony  will  question  its  effectiveness.  Even 
the  ignorant  and  infidel  bystander  gains  from  it  a 
tremendous  lift,  a  renewal,  and  an  enhancement  of 
strength.  After  all,  we  have  our  bodies,  we  are  part 
animal,  and  to  get  a  proper  relation  to  our  bodily  ani- 
mal energies,  instincts,  powers — the  groundwork  of  our 
lives — is  of  enormous  benefit. 

Magic,  then,  insofar  as  it  is  efficacious  and  true,  might 
be  described  as  a  kind  of  psychological  machinery — that 
is,  a  set  of  devices  by  which  the  human  being  is  enabled 
to  avail  himself  of  augmented  psychological  power,  to 
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raise  his  vitality.  "Psychic  energy,"  to  be  sure,  may  be 
only  a  metaphor,  a  figure  of  speech  which  we  use  to 
cover  our  ignorance,  because  we  know  too  little  to  speak 
literally  and  exactly.  Indeed,  we  might  as  well  use  the 
primitive  terms,  and  call  it  mana,  wafanda,  "medicine," 
mysterious  potency.  But  the  phenomenon  itself,  in  some 
form  or  other,  I  am  sure,  is  familiar  to  everyone;  every- 
one, that  is,  must  be  conscious  at  times  of  possessing  a 
peculiar  abundance  of  vigor,  and  at  other  times  of  its 
dearth.  We  have  various  methods  of  securing  this  vigor; 
the  primitive  secures  it  by  the  practice  of  magic. 

Among  the  means  by  which  magic  works,  the  two 
most  important,  I  suspect,  are  images  and  rhythm.  The 
savage  sings,  he  dances,  he  beats  his  drum — magical 
practices  are  replete  with  rhythmical  activities.  And 
rhythmical  activity,  as  we  all  know  from  our  own  ex- 
perience, sets  free  our  latent  energies.  Probably  it  affects 
our  breathing,  the  beating  of  our  hearts,  and  the  odier 
bodily  processes  which  are  themselves  rhythmical,  speed- 
ing them  up  or  toning  them  down,  heightening  them 
and  making  them  more  regular.  At  any  rate,  whatever 
the  cause,  the  effect  of  rhythm  is  familiar  enough,  from 
the  savage's  war  dance  to  the  congregational  singing  in 
church  and  to  modern  dancing. 

As  for  images,  their  potency  is  perhaps  less  generally 
recognized.  But  consider  the  part  played  by  images  in 
magical  procedure — in  the  typical  case,  for  instance,  of 
the  warrior's  magic,  whether  individual  or  communal. 
First  of  all,  he  holds  before  his  mind  an  image  of  suc- 
cess, of  victory;  he  pictures  himself  irresistibly  slaying 
huge  numbers  of  the  enemy.  Thus  he  gains  confidence, 
and  therefore  power.  Furthermore,  he  imagines  him- 
self receiving  aid  from  nature;  he  keeps  in  his  mind  an 
image  of  Wind  or  Sun,  thus  associating  and  identify- 
ing himself  with  forces  mightier  than  his  own.  So  his 
own  little  "medicine"  is  enlarged  by  drawing  upon  the 
great  "medicines"  of  the  world,  and  he  is  bucked  up,  he 
feels  that  "virtue"  has  entered  into  him.  A  war  song  of 
the  Blackfeet,  rendered  by  Miss  Eda  Lou  Walton,  illus- 
trates the  process: 

The  earth  is  my  home, 
It  is  powerful. 
Water  speaks  in  foam, 
It  is  powerful. 
There  sits  a  hill, 
It  is  powerful. 
I  go  now  to  kill, 
I  am  powerful  I 

Strong  as  the  image  in  the  mind  may  be,  however, 
its  strength  is  immensely  increased  if  it  is  embodied  in 
something,  and  so  objectified  and  externalized.  The 
mere  association  of  it  with  some  external  object  seems 
to  be  of  much  help:  the  possession  of  a  wolf's  tooth  or 
an  eagle's  feather,  for  example,  aids  in  addressing  prayer 


for  ferocity  or  speed  to  the  Wolf  or  Eagle  Spirit — aids, 
presumably,  by  making  more  vivid  and  real  the  images 
involved.  Still  more  effective  is  a  drawing,  a  picture,  a 
carving  of  wood  or  stone — any  such  representation  of 
the  Power  to  be  won.  This  is  die  "image"  in  the  sense 
of  effigy  or  likeness,  as  in  the  Biblical  phrase,  "graven 
image."  It  is  noteworthy  that  no  religion  has  been  able 
to  get  along  without  such  images  for  long — a  testimonial 
to  the  inability  of  most  people  to  hold  a  mental  image 
without  help,  and  to  the  superior  efficacy  of  the  objec- 
tive image.  To  the  methods  of  achieving  this  result 
should  be  added  die  embodying  of  an  image  in  the 
mimicry  and  movements  of  a  dance,  and  the  snaring  of 
it  in  die  words  and  music  of  a  song.  These  last  methods 
are  of  special  consequence,  because  they  unite  strikingly 
die  two  most  effectual  of  the  instruments  of  magic, 
rhythm,  and  image. 

According  to  the  civilized  view,  the  savage,  in  the 
act  of  creating  his  charm,  whether  fetish  or  song  or 
dance,  frees  and  utilizes  latent  energy  in  himself;  and 
thereafter  the  charm  has  the  capacity  at  proper  mo- 
ments again  to  make  latent  energy  available,  through 
working  upon  him  with  imagery  and  rhythm.  But  this, 
of  course,  is  not  at  all  the  savage's  view.  He  believes 
that  the  charm  itself  possesses  the  mana;  and  he  further 
believes  that  once  the  charm  is  made,  its  mana  becomes 
transferable.  The  original  owner  and  maker,  by  giving 
his  talisman  to  someone  else,  or  by  teaching  his  song  or 
his  dance  to  another,  can  pass  on  with  it  its  "medicine." 
Thus,  a  man,  for  instance,  who  makes  a  good  hunting 
dance  or  song  may  be  thought  a  great  benefactor  of  his 
tribe.  And  quite  properly,  too,  for  these  charms  do  no 
doubt  produce  much  the  same  psychological  effect  upon 
others  as  upon  the  creators  of  them.  So  the  man  who 
devises  a  good  war  dance  may  make  better  fighters  of 
all  his  clansmen,  by  enhancing  their  belligerent  ardor. 

It  must  be  clear  by  this  time  what  a  large  part  magic 
has  played  in  the  origin  of  the  arts.  Other  sources  also 
may  have  contributed:  probably  wood  was  carved  and 
pictures  drawn  for  the  mere  fun  of  it:  probably  from 
the  beginning  some  songs  were  sheer  outbursts  of  spon- 
taneous feeling.  But  serious  art,  art  that  mattered,  was 
pretty  well  tied  up  with  magic;  a  work  of  art  was  a 
magical  machine,  a  contrivance  for  capturing  mana, 
potency.  Songs  and  dances  were  spells,  charms;  rituals 
and  pantomimes  developed  into  drama  and  opera  and 
choral  singing;  modern  fiction  is  related  to  the  cere- 
monial rehearsing  of  sacred  myths;  and  painting  and 
sculpture  began  mainly  in  primitive  fetishes  and  idols. 
Bach  and  Beethoven  are  lineal  descendants  of  early 
shamans  and  medicine  men.  Art  as  well  as  science  has 
grown  out  of  the  basic  impulse  which  underlies  magic. 
But  whereas  science,  at  least  applied  science,  has  re- 
mained true  to  its  first  aim,  the  arts,  in  our  world,  have 
drifted  far  away. 
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That  is  my  complaint  of  them.  In  surrendering  their 
practical  usefulness,  they  have  relinquished  their  chief 
excuse  for  being.  And  only,  I  am  sure,  when  they  re- 
turn to  their  first  function,  when  they  become  again 
channels  of  power,  will  they  regain  the  robust  vitality 
and  die  wide  acceptance  and  understanding  which  they 
have  forfeited.  For  everyone  craves  more  vital  energy, 
more  medicine  or  wa\anda,  and  when  artists  supply  it, 
they  will  no  longer  have  cause  to  complain  of  public 
indifference.  The  triumphs  and  services  of  science  and 
engineering  are  no  more  momentous,  I  venture  to  say, 
in  utilizing  natural  resources,  than  might  be  the  tri- 
umphs and  services  of  art  in  utilizing  human  resources. 

All  art  that  amounts  to  much  has  been  true  to  its  origi- 
nal function,  and  has  attained  its  end  by  magical  means 
— by  rhythm  and  images,  embodied,  externalized 
images.  The  Greek  tragedies  were  not  performed,  nor 
the  Gothic  cathedrals  built,  we  may  be  ■nire,  merely  to 
gratify  the  esthetic  sense,  but  to  do  something,  to  per- 
form work  on  the  beholders.  Later  artists,  too,  have 
been  conscious  of  this  aspect  of  their  work.  When 
Browning  describes  the  effect  on  a  band  of  pirates  of 
listening  to  poetry,  he  says : 

And  then,  because  Greeks  are  Greeks, 
And  hearts  are  hearts,  and  poetry  is  power, 
They  all  outbrake  in  a  great  joyous  laughter 
With  much  love. 

The  effect  of,  say,  imagist  verse  on  bands  of  Americans 
is  very  different  from  that.  And  before  deciding  that. 
Americans  are  insensitive,  let  us  ask  'Is  this  poetry 
power?"  Of  all  qualities  demanded  of  poetry  nowa- 
days, we  hear  least  of  this,  that  it  communicate  power. 
And  most  of  the  poets,  too,  seem  to  have  forgotten  this 
purpose.  But  Browning  was  well  aware  of  it,  as  witness 
his  "Saul,"  in  which  David  by  singing  wins  Saul  back 
from  death  to  life,  and  in  which  Browning  himself  ex- 
emplifies the  fact  that  poetry  can  be  power,  C3n  be 
charged  and  surcharged  with  tremendous  "medicine." 

From  die  artist's  point  of  view,  Byron  has  said  the 
last  word:  as  the  artist  gives  shape  and  body  to  his 
imaginings,  he  gets  back  from  them  the  vitality  he 
imparts,  and  thus  increases  the  life  that  is  in  him: 

'Tis  to  create,  and  in  creating  live 
A  being  more  intense,  that  we  endow 
With  form  our  fancy,  gaining  as  we  give 
The  life  we  image. 

The  artist  expends  much  energy,  but  somehow  he 
gets  back  more.  This  is  the  magical  and  mysterious 
effect  of  artistic,  creation.  It  is  as  if  the  images,  hidden 
in  his  mind,  contained  great  stores  of  energy,  but  locked 
up,  latent,  inert,  which  are  set  free  and  made  available. 
To  take  a  conspicuous  example  of  figures  which  have 
the  kind   of  power   in   question,   think   of   Micliuel 


Angelo's  Night  or  his  Adam:  these  figures,  we  may 
suppose,  lay  secredy  in  Michael  Angelo's  mind,  un- 
known to  himself,  rich  in  inactive  power;  then,  as  they 
rose  before  his  mind  at  the  moment  of  conception,  and 
still  more,  vasdy  more,  as  he  projected  them  in  marble 
and  in  paint,  dus  power  was  liberated  and  flooded  his 
consciousness,  so  that,  in  Byron's  words,  he  gained,  as 
he  gave  it,  the  life  he  imaged,  and  lived  "a  being  more 
intense."  In  other  words,  we  may  be  sure  that  Night  or 
Adam  had  for  Michael  Angela  die  value  that  his  fetish 
or  his  charm  has  for  a  savage — an  embodiment  and  a 
source  of  supernal  energy,  of  wa\anda,  of  mysterious 
potency.  Just  as  the  primitive  carves  or  paints  or  sings 
to  get  at  this  potency,  so  does  the  artist. 

And  just  as  the  charm,  together  with  its  power,  is 
transferable,  so  also — luckily  for  most  of  us — is  the  work 
of  art.  It  is  as  if  a  great  musical  composition  or  building 
or  play  were  an  inexhaustible  reservoir  or  store  of 
energy.  It  transmits  to  us  the  power  which  its  creator 
poured  into  it.  Upon  it  we  can  draw  for  a  heighten- 
ing of  vitality,  for  more  abundant  life.  Nor  should 
it  be  assumed  that  only  the  stately  and  subiime  works 
of  art  possess  tills  quality;  on  the  contrary,  much  pop- 
ular art  has  it,  and  indeed  I  question  whether  any  art 
or  artist  that  altogether  lacks  it  can  be  widely  popu- 
lar. For  example,  I  should  say  that  "The  Big  Parade" 
and  Charlie  Chaplin  and  Fannie  Brice  and  "Old  Man 
River"  and  Zane  Grey  all  have  more  or  less  of  it.  Per- 
haps, indeed,  at  present  the  lowbrow  arts  have  more  of 
it  than  the  highbrow.  But  at  any  time  people  will  flock 
to  the  artist  who  will  move  diem,  do  something  to  them 
— who  will  give  them  that  enhancement  of  life  which 
we  ail  crave.  We  care  so  much  for  it  that  we  will  even 
suffer  to  get  it — and  this,  I  am  sure,  is  why  we  enjoy 
tragic  art.  In  spite  of  the  pain  involved,  the  tragic  spec- 
tacle exalts  our  own  sense  of  life;  it  transmits  to  us  die 
artist's  passion  and  energy,  and  so  gives  us  a  lift,  an 
augmented  vitality.  Freudians,  and  others  before  them, 
have  maintained  that  all  art,  and  tragedy  in  particular, 
is  of  service  chiefly  in  cleansing  bosoms  of  perilous  stuff. 
But  surely  art's  function  is  less  important  as  a  purgative 
or  a  safety-valve  than  as  an  unbounded  source  of  energy. 

I  have  suggested  that  art  works  upon  us  as  magic 
works  upon  the  savage — by  rhythm,  and  by  embodied 
images.  But  I  think  the  effect  of  art  is  more  understand- 
able if  for  rhythm  the  larger  term,  order  or  harmony,  is 
substituted.  If  a  poem,  a  statue,  or  a  building  is  pat- 
terned or  ordered  in  form  as  it  should  be,  if  it  is  a  har- 
monious embodiment  of  power,  it  conveys  that  power 
to  us  in  order  and  harmony,  and  so  induces  a  corre- 
sponding harmony  in  ourselves.  Now  most  of  us  are 
seldom  in  a  wholly  harmonious  state;  most  of  the  time 
much  of  our  energy  is  absorbed  and  wasted  in  strains 
and  conflicts,  outer  and  inner;  we  do  not  often,  so  to 
speak,  hit  on  all  cylinders.  Therefore,  to  be  harmonized 
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is  for  us  to  be  energized — to  be  "put  in  order,"  literally, 
is  to  experience  an  increase  of  power.  This  is  why  form 
is  all-important  in  art;  it  corresponds  to  efficiency  in  a 
machine;  the  power  involved,  instead  of  being  lost,  is 
communicated  so  as  to  do  the  work  it  ought  to  do. 

If  the  form  enables  the  power  to  be  transmitted,  the 
carrier  of  that  power  is  the  image.  The  importance  of 
imagination  is  grossly  underestimated  today,  probably 
because  for  various  reasons  modern  life  is  marked  by  an 
exaggerated  objectivity.  But  for  all.  our  externality,  our 
running  away  from  ourselves  into  outer  circumstances 
and  hectic  activity,  our  lives  are  still  largely  ruled  by 
images.  We  imagine  ourselves  wealthy,  or  powerful,  or 
learned,  or  famous,  or  irresistible  in  love,  or  having  excit- 
ing adventures,  and  we  set  ourselves  to  acquire  what  we 
have  imagined.  Many  men  and  women,  possessed  by 
imagination,  have  cast  themselves  for  roles  beyond 
their  capacities,  and  striven  to  be  superhuman  heroes  or 
saints  or  sages.  For  weal  or  woe,  images  have  dominion 
over  us,  and  it  is  of  the  utmost  consequence  that  we  be 
aware  of  them,  conscious  of  what  is  happening,  that  we 
be  not  obsessed  by  them  but  judge  their  fitness  for  our- 
selves and  our  situation.  And  art,  by  embodying  them 
in  some  external  medium,  helps  us  to  this  awareness, 
enables  us  to  avoid  obsession,  to  distinguish  between 
ourselves  and  these  images.  It  does  not  shear  them  of 
their  power,  but  it  changes  that  power  from  obsessive 
to  beneficial. 

Miss  Rebecca  West's  phrase,  "the  potent  image,"  is  a 
good  one.  I  have  not  meant  to  imply  that  any  or  every 
image  is  potent;  most  of  them  are  net.  One  may  im- 
agine oneself  walking  downstairs  or  washing  one's 
face,  but  the  image  has  no  special  value  for  oneself  or 
anyone  else.  And  only  patent  images  have  value  for  art. 
The  most  valuable  are  those  which  are  racial  or  national, 
or  still  better  universal.  The  figure  of  Don  Quixote  has 
been  of  enormous  worth  to  Spain;  the  figure  of  Robin 
Hood  has  had  a  particular  attraction  for  Englishmen. 
Perhaps  the  nearest  that  America  has  come  to  such 
"potent  images"  is  in  Lincoln  or  Jesse  James — the  mythi- 
cal, not  the  historical  figures — or  in  the  Indian.  The 
Viking  appeals  to  all  northern  races.  Such  figures  as 
Prometheus,  the  Fire-bringer,  or  Faust,  the  man  who 
sold  himself  to  the  devil,  have  a  world-wide  signifi- 
cance. The  potent  image,  however,  need  not  be  human 
or  even  naturalistic.  Oddly  enough,  it  may  even  be 
mathematical.  The  embodiments  in  architecture  and  in 
music  of  abstract  imagination,  of  pure  form,  can  be  as 
moving  as  any.  There  is  no  way,  so  far  as  I  know,  of 
telling  which  images  will  have  potency,  and  which  will 
not — but  the  quality  itself  is  unmistakable. 

Sometimes  it  looks  as  if  modern  artists  by  preference 
busied  themselves  with  impotent  images.  They  seem  to 


avoid  images  which  profoundly  move  themselves  or 
anyone  else,  to  be  distrustful  of  imagination  and  above 
all  of  emotion.  And  they  have  their  reward,  in  com- 
parative neglect  and  misunderstanding.  The  public  can- 
not be  expected  to  comprehend,  much  less  to  care  vio- 
lently about,  subde  problems  of  technique.  But  mean- 
while, unfortunately,  the  public  suffers  even  more  than 
the  artists  from  this  state  of  affairs.  To  be  sure,  there  is 
all  the  art  of  the  past  to  draw  upon,  but  somehow  with 
the  lapse  of  time  works  of  art  suffer  a  gradual  loss  of 
power.  By  no  means  a  total  loss,  of  course,  or  we  should 
be  hard  put  to  it — but  it  would  be  absurd  to  suppose  that 
the  "Bacchae"  of  Euripedes  or  "Le  Misanthrope"  of 
Moliere  can  mean  as  much  to  us  as  to  their  original 
audiences.  The  images  which  were  potent  in  ancient 
Greece  or  under  the  Ancien  Regime  are  naturally  much 
less  potent  in  the  twentieth  century  United  States. 

For  these  reasons,  if  we  are  to  get  the  power  which 
only  art  can  give  us,  we  must  have  artists  of  our  own 
to  convey  it.  And  we  are  not  without  them.  There  is 
little  ground  to  complain  of  our  architects.  Some  of  our 
writers  perform  their  functions.  Musicians  seem  less 
satisfactory;  and  only  a  few  sculptors  or  painters  in  the 
United  States,  aim  at  transmitting  power.  Just  now,  this 
function  has  been  largely  relegated  to  the  cheapest  prac- 
titioners— in  literature,  for  instance,  to  Zane  Grey  and 
Edgar  Rice  Burroughs.  However,  there  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  the  public  prefers  inadequate  and  incom- 
petent art.  O'Neill  has  not  lacked  his  audiences,  and 
even  a  poem — witness  "John  Brown's  Body" — if  it  will 
do  its  job,  can  attract  hordes  of  readers.  But  the  public 
in  its  demands  has  been  faithful  to  the  original  purpose 
of  art;  it  asks  magic  and  power,  and  if  good  artists  deny 
it,  it  turns  to  bad  ones. 

The  result  is  deplorable  all  round.  While  the  artists 
take  for  their  motto  "No  compromise  with  the  public 
taste"  and  wither  away  in  minute  elaboration  of  their 
individual,  private,  and  insignificant  moods  and  sensa- 
tions and  skills,  the  public  feeds  on  husks  and  straw. 
Yet  I  cannot  believe  that  our  artists  are  incapable  of  con- 
ceiving powerful  forms  and  images  of  more  than  per- 
sonal significance,  which  would  profoundly  stir  them, 
and  therefore  us  too.  I  believe  rather  that,  misappre- 
hending their  function,  they  do  not  solicit  such  forms 
and  images.  For  too  long  they  have  thought  of  them- 
selves as  playing  no  social  role.  It  is  as  if  a  savage,  in- 
stead of  using  his  magic  for  the  major  purpose  of  living, 
were  to  use  it  only  for  private  entertainment;  as  if  a 
mechanical  engineer,  instead  of  helping  get  the  world's 
work  done,  were  to  design  only  toys  to  amuse  himself. 
We  need  the  artists,  as  we  need  imperatively  the  kind 
of  life  and  power  which  only  they  can  supply.  Let  us 
beg  them  not  to  desert  us  utterly. 
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"Architecture  in  the  Machine  Age,"  from  Sticks  and  Stones,  shows  Mr. 
Mumford's  method  and  his  principles  of  criticism.  In  the  Foreword  he  says 
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ere,  in  fact,  is  the  paradox  of  American  archi- 
tecture. In  our  suburban  houses  we  have  fre- 
quently achieved  the  excellence  of  Forest  Hills 
and  Bronxville;  in  our  public  buildings  we  tend  more 
easily  to  approach  the  strength  and  originality  of  Mr. 
Goodhue's  State  Capitol  for  Nebraska;  in  fact,  never 
before  have  die  individual  achievements  of  American 
architects  been  so  rich,  so  varied,  and  so  promising.  In 
that  part  of  architecture  which  lies  outside  the  purlieus 
of  our  commercial  system — I  mean  the  prosperous 
country  homes  and  college  buildings  and  churches  and 
municipal  institutions— a  tradition  of  good  building 
and  tactful  design  has  been  established.  At  this  point, 
unfortunately,  the  scope  of  the  architect  has  become 
narrowed:  the  forces  that  create  tine  great  majority  of 
our  buildings  lie  quite  outside  the  cultivated  field  in 
which  he  works.  Through  the  mechanical  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  entire  milieu,  the  place  of  architecture  has 
become  restricted;  and  even  when  architecture  takes 
root  in  some  unnoticed  crevice,  it  blooms  only  to  be 
cut  down  at  the  first  "business  opportunity." 

The  processes  which  are  inimical  to  architecture  are, 
perhaps,  seen  at  their  worst  in  the  business  district  of 
the  metropolis;  but  more  and  more  they  tend  to  spread 
throughout  the  rest  of  the  community.  Mr.  Charles 
McKirn,  for  example,  was  enthusiastic  over  Mr.  Burn- 
ham's  design  for  the  Illinois  Trust  and  Savings  Bank  in 
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Chicago,  and  predicted  that  it  would  long  be  a  monu- 
ment to  his  genius.  "But  unfortunately,"  as  Mr.  Burn- 
ham's  biographer  says,  "unfortunately  for  Mr.  McKim's 
reputation  as  a  prophet,  he  was  unappreciative  of  the 
rapid  growth  of  Chicago,  the  consequent  appreciation 
in  the  value  of  real  estate  in  the  Loop  district,  and  the 
expansive  force  of  a  greai  bank.  This  beautiful  build- 
ing  is  doomed  to  be  replaced  by  one  which  will  tower 
into  the  air  to  the  permissible  height  of  structures  in  the 
business  section  of  Chicago."  The  alternative  to  this 
destruction  is  an  even  more  ignominious  state  of  pres- 
ervation; such  a  state  as  the  Knickerbocker  Trust 
Company  Building  achieved  in  New  York,  or  the  old 
Custom^  House  in  Boston,  both  of  which  have  been 
smothered  under  irrelevant  skyscrapers.  Even  where 
economic  necessity  plays  no  distinct  part,  the  forms  of 
business  take  precedence  over  the  forms  of  humanism 
— as  in  the  Shipping  Board's  York  Village,  where  as 
soon  as  the  direction  of  the  community  planner  was 
removed  a  hideous  and  illiterate  row  of  shop-fronts  was 
erected,  instead  of  that  provided  by  the  architect,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  difference  in  cost  was  negli- 
gible. 

Unfortunately  for  architecture,  every  district  of  the 
modern  city  tends  to  become  a  business  district,  in  the 
sense  that  its  development  takes  place  less  in  response 
to  direct  human  needs  than  to  the  chances  and  exi- 
gencies of  sale.  It  is  not  merely  business  buildings  that 
are  affected  by  the  inherent  instability  of  enterprises  to 
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which  profit  and  rent  have  become  Ideal  Ends:  the 
same  thing  is  happening  to  the  great  mass  of  houses 
and  apartments  which  are  designed  for  sale.  Scarcely 
any  element  in  our  architecture  and  city  planning  is 
free  from  the  encroachment,  direct  or  indirect,  of  busi- 
ness enterprise.  The  old  Boulevard  in  New  York,  for 
example,  which  was  laid  out  by  the  Tweed  ring  long 
before  the  land  on  either  side  was  used  for  anything  but 
squatters'  farms,  was  almost  totally  disrupted  by  the 
building  of  the  first  subways,  and  it  has  taken  twenty 
years  to  effect  even  a  partial  recovery.  The  widening  of 
part  of  Park  Avenue  by  slicing  off  its  central  grass  plot 
has  just  been  accomplished,  in  order  to  relieve  traffic 
congestion;  and  it  needs  only  a  little  time  before  under- 
ground and  overground  traffic  will  cause  the  gradual 
reduction  of  our  other  parkways — even  those  which 
now  seem  secure. 

The  task  of  noting  the  manifold  ways  in  which  our 
economic  system  has  affected  architecture  would  re- 
quire an  essay  by  itself:  it  will  be  more  pertinent  here, 
perhaps,  to  pay  attention  to  the  processes  through  which 
our  economic  system  has  worked;  and  in  particular  to 
gauge  the  results  of  introducing  mechanical  methods 
of  production,  and  mechanical  forms  into  provinces 
which  were  once  wholly  occupied  by  handicraft.  The 
chief  influence  in  eliminating  the  architect  from  the 
great  bulk  of  our  building  is  the  machine  itself :  in  blot- 
ting out  the  elements  of  personality  and  individual 
choice  it  has  blotted  out  the  architect,  who  inherited 
these  qualities  from  the  carpenter-builder.  Mr.  H.  G. 
Wells,  in  The  New  Machiavelli,  described  Altiora  and 
Oscar  Bailey  as  having  the  temperament  that  would  cut 
down  trees  and  put  sanitary  glass  lamp-shades  in  their 
stead;  and  this  animus  has  gone  pretty  far  in  both 
building  and  city  planning,  for  the  reason  that  lamp- 
shades may  be  manufactured  quickly  for  sale,  and  trees 
cannot.  It  is  time,  perhaps,  that  we  isolated  the  machine 
and  examined  its  workings.  What  is  the  basis  of  our 
machine-ritual,  and  what  place  has  it  in  relation  to  the 
good  life? 

H 

Before  we  discuss  the  influence  of  machinery  upon 
building,  let  us  consider  the  building  itself  as  an  archi- 
tectural whole. 

Up  to  the  nineteenth  century,  a  house  might  be  a 
shelter  and  a  work  of  art.  Once  it  was  erected,  it  had 
few  internal  functions  to  perform:  its  physiological  sys- 
tem, if  we  may  use  a  crude  and  inaccurate  metaphor, 
was  of  the  lowest  order.  An  open  fire  with  a  chimney, 
windows  that  opened  and  closed — these  were  its  most 
lively  pretensions.  Palladio,  in  his  little  book  on  the 
Five  Orders,  actually  has  suggestions  for  cooling  the 
hot  Italian  villa  by  a  system  of  flues  conducted  into  an 
underground  chamber  from  which  cold  air  would  cir- 


culate; but  this  ingenious  scheme  was  on  the  plane  of 
Leonardo's  flying  machine — an  imaginative  anticipa- 
tion, I  suppose,  rather  than  a  project. 

With  the  exception  of  Wren's  suggestions  for  ven- 
tilating the  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  Sir  Humphrey 
Davy's  actual  installation  of  apparatus  for  this  purpose, 
it  was  not  until  the  last  quarter  of  die  nineteenth  cen- 
tury that  engineers  turned  their  minds  to  this  problem, 
in  America.  Yankee  ingenuity  had  devised  central 
heating  before  the  Civil  War,  and  one  of  the  first  num- 
bers of  Harper's  Weekly  contained  an  article  deploring 
the  excessive  warmth  of  American  interiors;  and  at  one 
time  or  another  during  the  century,  universal  running 
water,  open  plumbing,  gas,  electric  lighting,  drinking 
fountains,  and  high  speed  electric  elevators  made  their 
way  into  the  design  of  modern  buildings.  In  Europe 
these  changes  came  reluctandy,  because  of  the  existence 
of  vast  numbers  of  houses  that  had  been  built  without  a 
mechanical  equipment;  so  that  many  a  student  at  the 
Beaux  Arts  returned  from  an  attic  in  the  Latin  quarter 
where  water  was  carried  in  pails  up  to  the  seventh  story, 
to  design  houses  in  which  the  labor-saving  devices 
became  an  essential  element  in  the  plan.  It  is  only  now, 
however,  during  the  last  two  decades,  that  the  full 
effect  of  these  innovations  has  been  felt. 

The  economic  outcome  of  all  these  changes  can  be 
expressed  mathematically;  and  it  is  significant.  Accord- 
ing to  an  estimate  by  Mr.  Henry  Wright  in  the  Journal 
of  the  American  Institute  of  Architects,  die  structure 
of  the  dwelling  house  represented  over  ninety  per 
cent  of  the  cost  in  1800.  Throughout  the  century  there 
was  a  slow,  steady  increase  in  the  amount  necessary  for 
site,  fixtures,  and  appliances,  until,  in  1900,  the  curve 
takes  a  sharp  upward  rise;  with  the  result  that  in  1920 
the  cost  of  site  and  mechanical  equipment  has  risen  to 
almost  one-half  the  total  cost  of  the  house.  If  these 
estimates  apply  to  the  simple  dwelling  house,  they 
apply,  perhaps,  with  even  greater  force  to  the  tenement, 
the  office  building,  the  factory,  and  the  loft:  here  the 
cost  of  ventilation,  of  fireproof  construction,  of  fire- 
prevention  and  fire-escaping  devices,  makes  the  engi- 
neering equipment  bulk  even  more  heavily. 

Whereas  in  the  first  stages  of  industrial  development 
the  factory  affected  the  environment  of  architecture, 
in  its  latest  state  the  factory  has  become  die  environ- 
ment. A  modern  building  is  an  establishment  devoted 
to  the  manufacture  of  light,  the  circulation  of  air,  the 
maintenance  of  a  uniform  temperature,  and  the  vertical 
transportation  of  its  occupants.  Judged  by  the  stand- 
ards of  the  laboratory,  the  modern  building  is,  alas!  an 
imperfect  machine:  the  engineers  of  a  certain  public 
service  corporation,  for  example,  have  discovered  that 
the  habit  of  punching  windows  in  the  walls  of  the 
building-machine  is  responsible  for  great  leakages 
which  make  difficult  the  heating  and  cooling  of  the 
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plant;  and  they  hold  that  the  maximum  efficiency  de- 
mands the  elimination  of  windows,  the  provision  of 
"treated"  air,  and  the  lighting  of  the  building  through- 
out the  day  by  electricity. 

All  this  would  perhaps  seem  a  little  fantastic,  were 
it  not  for  the  fact  that  we  have  step  by  step  approached 
the  reality.  Except  for  our  old-fashioned  prejudice  in 
favor  of  windows,  which  holds  over  from  a  time  when 
one  could  see  a  green  field  or  a  passing  neighbor  by 
sitting  at  one,  the  transformation  favored  by  the  en- 
gineers has  already  been  accomplished.  Just  because 
of  the  ease  in  installing  fans,  lights,  and  radiators  in  a 
modern  building,  a  good  part  of  the  interiors  of  our 
skyscrapers  are  fed  day  and  night  with  artificial  light 
and  ventilation.  The  margin  of  misuse  under  this 
method  of  construction  is  necessarily  great;  the  prov- 
ince of  design,  limited.  Instead  of  the  architect's 
paying  attention  to  exposure,  natural  circulation,  and 
direct  daylight,  and  making  a  layout  which  will  achieve 
these  necessary  ends,  he  is  forced  to  center  his  efforts 
on  the  maximum  exploitation  of  land.  Where  the 
natural  factors  are  flouted  or  neglected,  trie  engineer 
is  always  ready  to  provide  a  mechanical  substitute — 
"just  as  good  as  the  original"  and  much  more  expen- 


m 


stve. 


By  systematically  neglecting  the  simplest  elements 
of  city  planning,  we  have  provided  a  large  and  profit- 
able field  for  all  the  palliative  devices  of  engineering: 
where  we  eliminate  sunlight  we  introduce  electric 
light;  where  we  congest  business,  we  build  skyscrapers; 
where  we  overcrowd  the  thoroughfares  with  traffic  we 
burrow  subways;  where  we  permit  the  city  to  become 
congested  with  a  population  whose  density  would  not 
be  tolerated  in  a  well-designed  community,  we  conduct 
water  hundreds  of  miles  by  aqueducts  to  bathe  them 
and  slake  their  thirst;  where  we  rob  them  of  the  faint- 
est trace  of  vegetation  or  fresh  air,  we  build  metalled 
roads  which  will  take  a  small  portion  of  them,  once  a 
week,  out  into  the  countryside.  It  is  all  a  very  profitable 
business  for  the  companies  that  supply  light  and  rapid 
transit  and  motor  cars,  and  the  rest  of  it;  but  the  under- 
lying population  pays  for  its  improvements  both  ways 
— that  is,  it  stands  the  gratuitous  loss,  and  it  pays 
"through  the  nose"  for  the  remedy. 

These  mechanical  improvements,  these  labyrinths  of 
subways,  these  audacious  towers,  these  endless  miles  of 
asphalted  streets,  do  not  represent  a  triumph  of  human 
effort:  they  stand  for  its  comprehensive  misapplication. 
Where  an  inventive  age  follows  methods  which  have 
no  relation  to  an  intelligent  and  humane  existence,  an 
imaginative  one  would  not  be  caught  by  the  necessity. 
By  turning  our  environment  over  to  the  machine  we 
have  robbed  the  machine  of  the  one  promise  it  held 
out— that  of  enabling  us  to  humanize  more  thoroughly 
the  details  of  our  existence. 


To  return  to  architecture.  A  further  effect  of  the 
machine  process  on  the  internal  economy  of  the  modern 
building  is  that  it  lends  itself  to  rapid  production  and 
quick  turnover.  This  has  been  very  well  put  by  Mr. 
Bassett  Jones,  in  an  article  in  The  American  Architect, 
which  is  either  a  hymn  of  praise  to  the  machine,  or  a 
cool  parade  of  its  defects,  according  to  the  position  one 
may  take. 

"As  the  building  more  and  more  takes  on  the  char- 
acter of  the  machine,"  says  Mr.  Jones,  "so  does  its  de- 
sign, construction,  and  operation  become  subject  to 
the  same  rules  that  govern  ...  a  locomotive.  Our 
grandfathers  built  for  succeeding  generations.  The  rate 
of  development  was  slow,  and  a  building  which  would 
satisfy  the  demands  made  upon  it  for  a  century  would 
necessarily  be  of  a  substantial  nature.  But  with  us  in 
a  single  generation  even  the  best  we  can  do  with  all  the 
data  and  facilities  at  our  command  is  out  of  date  almost 
before  it  shows  signs  of  appreciable  wear.  So  a  building 
erected  today  is  outclassed  tomorrow.  The  writer  well 
remembers  the  late  Douglas  Robinson,  when  outlining 
the  location  and  property  to  be  improved  by  the  con- 
struction of  a  building  some  twenty  years  ago,  ending 
his  directions  with  the  proviso  that  it  must  be  'the 
cheapest  thing  that  will  hold  together  for  fifteen  years'! 
When  the  amortization  charges  must  be  based  on  so 
short  a  period  as  this,  and  with  land  taxes  constandy 
increasing,  it  becomes  obvious  that  construction  must 
be  based  upon  a  cubic  foot  valuation  that  prohibits 
the  use  of  any  but  the  cheapest  materials  and  methods. 
.  .  .  Even  the  cost  of  carrying  the  required  capital  in- 
active during  the  period  of  production  has  its  effect  in 
speeding  up  production  to  the  point  where  every  part 
of  the  building  that,  by  any  ingenuity  of  man,  can  be 
machine-made  must  be  so  made." 

Since  the  features  that  govern  the  construction  of 
modern  buildings  are  conditioned  by  external  canons 
of  mechanism,  purpose  and  adaptation  to  need  play  a 
small  part  in  the  design,  and  the  esthetic  element  itself 
enters  largely  by  accident.  The  plan  of  the  modern 
building  is  not  fundamental  to  its  treatment;  it  derives 
automatically  from  the  methods  and  materials  em- 
ployed. The  skyscraper  is  inevitably  a  honeycomb  of 
cubes,  draped  with  a  fire-proof  material:  as  mechan- 
ically conceived,  it  is  readily  convertible:  the  floors  are 
of  uniform  height  and  the  windows  of  uniform  spac- 
ing, and  with  no  great  difficulty  the  hotel  becomes  an 
office  building,  the  office  building  a  loft;  and  I  con- 
fidently look  forward  to  seeing  the  tower  floors  become 
apartments — indeed  this  conversion  has  already  taken 
place  on  a  small  scale.  Where  the  need  of  spanning  a 
great  space  without  using  pillars  exists,  as  in  a  theater 
or  an  auditorium,  structural  steel  has  given  the  archi- 
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tect  great  freedom;  and  in  these  departments  he  has 
learned  to  use  his  material  well;  for  here  steel  can  do 
economically  and  esthetically  what  masonry  can  do 
only  at  an  unseemly  cost,  or  not  at  all. 

What  is  weak  in  some  of  our  buildings,  however,  is 
not  the  employment  of  certain  materials,  but  the  appli- 
cation of  a  single  formula  to  every  problem.  In  the 
bare  mechanical  shell  of  the  modern  skyscraper  there 
is  precious  little  place  for  architectural  modulation  and 
detail;  the  development  of  the  skyscraper  has  been 
towards  the  pure  mechanical  form.  Our  first  tall  build- 
ings were  designed  for  the  most  part  by  men  who 
thought  in  terms  of  established  architectural  forms: 
Burnham  and  Root's  Monadnock  Building,  in  Chicago, 
which  has  exerted  such  a  powerful  influence  over  the 
new  school  of  German  architects,  was  an  almost  iso- 
lated exception;  and,  significandy  enough,  it  did  not 
employ  the  steel  skeleton!  The  academic  architects 
compared  the  skyscraper  to  a  column,  with  a  base,  a 
shaft,  and  a  capital;  and  they  sought  to  relieve  its  empty 
face  with  an  elaborate  modeling  of  surface,  like  that 
of  the  old  Flatiron  Building.  Then  the  skyscraper  was 
treated  as  a  tower,  and  its  vertical  lines  were  accented 
by  piers  which  simulated  the  acrobatic  leap  of  stone 
construction:  the  Wool  worth  Tower  and  the  Bush 
Tower  were  bodi  designed  in  this  fashion,  and,  in  spite 
of  numerous  defects  in  detail,  they  remain  with  the 
new  Shelton  Hotei  in  New  York  among  the  most  satis- 
factory examples  of  the  skyscraper. 

Neither  column  nor  buttress  has  anything  to  do  with 
die  internal  construction  of  the  skyscraper;  both  forms 
are  "false"  or  "applied."  Under  the  veracious  lead  of 
the  late  Mr.  Louis  Sullivan,  the  buildings  of  the  ma- 
chine period  have  accepted  the  logic  of  the  draped  cube, 
and  the  only  gestures  of  traditional  architecture  that 
remain  are  the  ornaments  that  cling  to  the  very  highest 
and  the  very  lowest  stories.  Those  buildings  which 
do  not  follow  this  logic  for  the  most  part  accentuate 
the  clumsy  unimaginativeness  of  the  designer:  the  new 
Standard  Oil  building  in  New  York,  with  its  vestigial 
orders,  shows  an  interesting  profile  across  the  harbor 
almost  in  spite  of  itself,  but  at  a  closer  range  will  not 
bear  criticism. 

An  ornamentalist,  like  Mr.  Louis  Sullivan,  is  per- 
haps at  his  best  against  the  simple  planes  of  the  modern 
building:  but  a  different  order  of  imagination,  an 
imagination  like  that  of  the  Norman  builders,  is  power- 
less in  the  face  of  this  problem — or  it  becomes  brutal. 
If  modern  building  has  become  engineering,  modern 
architecture  retains  a  precarious  foothold  as  ornament, 
or  to  put  it  more  frankly,  as  scene  painting.  Indeed, 
what  is  the  bare  interior  of  a  modern  office  or  apart- 
ment house  but  a  stage,  waiting  for  the  scenery  to  be 
shifted,  and  a  new  play  to  be  put  on.  It  is  due  to  this 
similarity,  I  belipve,  that  modern  interior  decoration 


has  so  boldly  accepted  the  standards  and  effects  of 
stage-design.  A  newspaper  critic  referred  to  Mr.  Nor- 
man-Bel Geddes  as  having  lined  the  interior  of  the 
Century  Theater  with  a  cathedral:  well,  in  the  same 
way,  the  interior  of  a  modern  skyscraper  is  lined  with 
a  factory,  an  office,  or  a  home. 

It  is  not  for  nothing  that  almost  every  detail  of  the 
mechanized  building  follows  a  standard  pattern  and 
preserves  a  studious  anonymity.  Except  for  the  short 
run  of  the  entrance,  the  original  architect  has  no  part 
in  its  interior  development.  If  the  architect  himself  is 
largely  paralyzed  by  his  problem,  what  shall  we  say  of 
the  artisans,  and  of  the  surviving  handicraft  workers 
who  still  contribute  their  quota  of  effort  to  the  laying 
of  bricks  and  stones,  to  the  joining  of  pipes,  to  the 
plastering  of  ceilings?  Gone  are  most  of  their  oppor- 
tunities for  the  exercise  of  skilled  intelligence,  to  say 
nothing  of  art:  they  might  as  well  make  paper-boxes 
or  pans  for  all  the  personal  stamp  they  can  give  to  their 
work.  Bound  to  follow  the  architect's  design,  as  the 
printer  is  supposed  to  follow  the  author's  words,  it  is 
no  wonder  that  they  behave  like  the  poor  drudge  in  die 
Chicago  Exposition  who  left  bare  or  half-ornarnented 
the  columns  which  the  architect  had  not  bothered  to 
duplicate  in  full  in  the  haste  of  finishing  his  drawing. 
Is  it  any  wonder,  too,  that  the  last  vestige  of  guild 
standards  is  gone:  that  the  politics  of  industry,  the  bar- 
gaining for  better  wages  and  fewer  hours,  concerns 
diem  more  than  their  control  over  their  job  and  the 
honor  and  veracity  of  their  workmanship?  What  kind 
of  work  can  a  man  put  into  "the  cheapest  building 
that  will  last  fifteen  years"? 

rv 

The  chief  justification  for  our  achievements  in  me- 
chanical architecture  has  been  brought  forth  by  those 
who  believe  it  has  provided  the  basis  for  a  new  style. 
Unfortunately,  the  enthusiasts  who  have  put  the  esthe- 
tic achievements  of  mechanical  architecture  in  a  niche 
by  themselves,  and  who  have  serenely  disregarded  all 
its  lapses  and  failures  and  inefficiencies,  have  centered 
their  attention  mainly  upon  its  weakest  feature—the 
skyscraper.  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  they  have 
looked  in  the  wrong  place.  The  economic  and  social 
reasons  for  regarding  the  skyscraper  as  undesirable 
have  been  briefly  alluded  to;  if  they  needed  any  further 
confirmation,  a  week's  experience  of  the  miseries  of 
rapid  transit  would  perhaps  be  sufficient.  It  remains 
to  point  out  that  the  esthetic  reasons  are  just  as  sound. 

All  the  current  praise  of  the  skyscraper  boils  down  to 
the  fact  that  the  more  recent  buildings  have  ceased  tc 
be  as  bad  as  their  prototypes.  Granted.  The  uneasy 
hemming  and  hawing  of  ornament,  which  once  agi- 
tated the  whole  facade,  has  now  been  reduced  to  a 
concentrated  gesture;  and  the  zoning  ordinances  that 
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have  been  established  in  many  large  American  cities 
have  transformed  the  older,  top-heavy  building  into  a 
tower  or  a  pyramid.  That  this  is  something  of-  an  ad- 
vance is  beyond  dispute;  in  New  York  one  need  only 
compare  the  Fisk  Tire  Building  with  the  United  States 
Tire  Building,  representing  respectively  the  later  and 
the  earlier  work  of  the  same  architects,  to  see  what  a 
virtue  can  be  made  of  legal  necessity.  A  great  archi- 
tecture, however,  is  something  to  be  seen  and  felt  and 
lived  in.  By  this  criterion  most  of  our  pretentious 
buildings  are  rather  pathetic, 

When  one  approaches  Manhattan  Island,  for  instance, 
from  the  Staten  Island  Ferry  or  the  Brooklyn  Bridge, 
the  great  towers  on  the  tip  of  the  island  sometimes 
iook  like  the  fairy  stalagmites  of  an  opened  grotto;  and 
from  an  occasional  vantage  point  on  the  twentieth  floor 
of  an  office  building  one  may  now  and  again  recapture 
this  impression.  But  need  I  point  out  that  one  can 
count  on  one's  fingers  the  number  of  buildings  in  New 
York  or  Chicago  that  one  can  approach  from  the  street 
in  similar  fashion?  For  the  millions  who  fill  the  pave- 
ments and  shuttle  back  and  forth  in  tubes,  the  sky- 
scraper as  a  tall,  cloudward  building  does  not  exist. 
Its  esthetic  features  are  the  entrance,  the  elevator,  and 
the  window-pocked  wall;  and  if  there  has  been  any 
unique  effloresce  *e  of  a  fresh  style  at  these  points,  I 
have  been  unable  to  discover  it. 

What  our  critics  have  learned  to  admire  in  our  great 
buildings  is  their  photographs — and  that  is  another 
story.  In  an  article  chiefly  devoted  to  praise  of  the  sky- 
scraper, in  a  number  of  The  Aits,  the  majority  of  the 
illustrations  were  taken  from  a  point  that  the  man  in 
die  street  never  reaches.  In  short,  it  is  an  architecture, 
not  for  men,  but  for  angels  and  aviators! 

If  buildings  are  to  be  experienced  direcdy,  and  not 
through  the  vicarious  agency  of  the  photograph,  the 
skyscraper  defeats  its  own  ends;  for  a  city  built  so  that 
tali  buildings  could  be  approached  and  appreciated 
would  have  avenues  ten  times  the  width  of  the  present 
ones;  and  a  city  so  generously  planned  would  have  no 
need  for  the  sort  of  building  whose  sole  economic  pur- 
pose is  to  make  the  most  of  monopoly  and  congestion. 
In  order  to  accommodate  the  omce-dwelJers  in  the 
Chicago  Loop,  for  example,  if  a  minimum  of  twenty 
stories  were  the  restriction,  the  streets  would  have  to  be 
241  feet  wide,  according  to  a  calculation  of  Mr.  Ray- 
mond Unwin,  in  the  Journal  of  the  American  Institute 
of  Architects. 

One  need  not  dwell  upon  the  way  in  which  these 
obdurate,  overwhelming  masses  take  away  from  the 
little  people  who  walk  in  their  shadows  any  semblance 
of  dignity  as  human  beings;  it  is  perhaps  inevitable 
that  one  of  the  greatest  mechanical  achievements  in  a 
thoroughly  dehumanized  civilization  should,  no  doubt 
unconsciously,  achieve  this  very  purpose.  It  is  enough 


to  point  out  that  the  virtues  of  the  skyscraper  are 
mainly  exercises  in  technique.  They  have  precious  little 
to  do  with  the  human  arts  of  seeing,  feeling,  and  living, 
or  with  the  noble  architectural  end  of  making  buildings 
which  stimulate  and  enhance  these  arts. 

A  building  that  one  cannot  readily  see,  a  building 
that  reduces  the  passerby  to  a  mere  mote,  whirled  and 
bufleted  by  the  winds  of  traffic,  a  building  that  has  no 
accommodating  grace  or  perfection  in  its  interior  fur- 
nishing, beyond  its  excellent  lavatories — in  what  sense  is 
such  a  building  a  great  work  of  architecture,  or  how 
can  the  mere  maimer  of  its  construction  create  a  great 
style?  One  might  as  well  say,  with  Robert  Dale  Owen, 
that  the  brummagem  gothlc  of  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion was  a  return  to  organic  architecture.  Consider 
what  painful  efforts  of  interior  decoration  are  necessary 
before  the  skyscraper-apartment  can  recapture  the  faded 
perfume  of  the  home.  Indeed,  it  takes  no  very  discern- 
ing eye  to  see  that  in  a  short  time  we  shall  be  back 
again  in  interiors  belonging  to  the  period  of  the  otto- 
man and  the  whatnot,  m  order  to  restore  a  homely 
sense  of  comfort  and  esthetic  ease  to  the  eviscerated 
structure  of  the  modern  fireproof  apartment.  What 
chierly  distinguishes  our  modern  American  work  in 
this  department  from  that  of  the  disreputable  'eighties 
is  that  the  earlier  architects  were  conscious  of  their 
emptiness,  and  attempted  feverishly  to  hide  it:  whereas 
our  moderns  do  not  regard  emptiness  as  a  serious  lapse, 
and  are  inclined  to  boast  about  it. 

There  is  a  sense,  of  course,  in  which  these  modern 
colossi  express  our  civilization.  It  is  a  romantic  notion, 
however,  to  believe  that  this  is  an  important  or  beauti- 
ful fact.  Our  slums  express  our  civilization,  too,  and 
our  rubbish  heaps  tell  sermons  that  our  stones  conceal. 
The  only  expression  that  really  matters  in  architecture 
is  that  which  contributes  in  a  direct  and  positive  way  to 
the  good  life:  that  is  why  there  is  so  much  beauty  to 
the  square  foot  in  an  old  New  England  village,  and  so 
iitde,  beyond  mere  picturesqueness,  in  the  modern 
metropolis.  A  building  stands  or  falls,  even  as  a  pure 
work  of  art,  by  its  just  relation  to  the  city  around  it 
Without  a  sense  of  scale— and  the  skyscraper  has  de- 
stroyed our  sense  of  scale: — the  effect  of  any  single 
building  is  nullified, 


The  provinces  in  which  mechanical  architecture  has 
been  genuinely  successful  are  those  in  which  there  have 
been  no  conventional  precedents,  and  in  which  the 
structure  has  achieved  a  sense,  of  absolute  form  by  fol- 
lowing sympathetically  the  limitations  of  material  and 
function.  Just  as  the  bridge  summed  up  what  was  best 
in  early  industrialism,  so  the  modern  subway  station, 
the  modern  lunchroom,  the  modern  factory,  and  its 
c  lu  ational  counterpart  the  modern  school,  have  often 
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been  cast  in  molds  which  would  make  them  conspic- 
uous esthetic  achievements.  In  the  Aristotelian  sense, 
every  purpose  contains  an  inherent  form;  and  it  is  only 
natural  that  a  factory  or  lunchroom  or  grain  elevator, 
intelligendy  conceived,  should  become  a  structure 
quite  different  in  every  aspect  from  the  precedents 
that  are  upheld  in  the  schools. 

It  would  be  a  piece  of  brash  esthetic  bigotry  to  deny 
the  esthetic  values  that  derive  from  machinery:  the 
clean  surfaces,  the  hard  lines,  the  calibrated  perfection 
that  the  machine  has  made  possible  carry  with  them  a 
beauty  quite  different  from  that  of  handicraft — but 
often  it  is  a  beauty.  Our  new  sensitiveness  to  the  forms 
of  useful  objects  and  purely  utilitarian  structures  is  an 
excellent  sign;  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  this  sensi- 
tiveness has  arisen  first  among  artists.  Many  of  our 
power-plants  are  majestic;  many  of  our  modern  fac- 
tories are  clean  and  lithe  and  smart,  designed  with 
unerring  logic  and  skill.  Put  alongside  buildings  in 
which  the  architect  has  glorified  his  own  idiosyncrasy 
or  pandered  to  the  ritual  of  conspicuous  waste,  our  in- 
dustrial plants  at  least  have  honesty  and  sincerity  and 
an  inner  harmony  of  form  and  function.  There  is  noth- 
ing peculiar  to  machine-technology  in  these  virtues, 
however,  for  the  modern  factory  shares  them  with  the 
old  New  England  mill,  the  modern  grain  elevator  with 
the  Pennsylvania  barn,  the  steamship  with  the  clipper, 
and  the  airplane  hangar  with  the  casde. 

The  error  with  regard  to  these  new  forms  of  building 
is  the  attempt  to  universalize  the  mere  process  or  form, 
instead  of  attempting  to  universalize  the  scientific  spirit 
in  which  they  have  been  conceived.  The  design  for  a 
dwelling-house  which  ignores  everything  but  the  physi- 
cal necessities  of  the  occupants  is  the  product  of  a 
limited  conception  of  science  which  stops  short  at 
physics  and  mechanics,  and  neglects  biology,  psychol- 
ogy, and  sociology.  If  it  was  bad  esthetics  to  design 
steel  frames  decorated  with  iron  cornucopias  and 
flowers,  it  is  equally  bad  esthetics  to  design  homes  as  if 
babies  were  hatched  from  incubators,  and  as  if  wheels, 
rather  than  love  and  hunger,  made  the  world  go  round. 
During  the  first  movement  of  industrialism  it  was  the 
pathetic  fallacy  that  crippled  and  warped  the  new 
achievements  of  technology;  today  we  are  beset  by  the 
plutonic  fallacy,  which  turns  all  living  things  it  touches 
into  metal. 

In  strict  justice  to  our  better  sort  of  mechanical  archi- 
tecture, I  must  point  out  that  the  error  of  the  mechan- 
olators  is  precisely  the  opposite  error'  to  that  of  the 
academies.  The  weakness  of  conventional  architecture 
in  the  schools  of  die  nineteenth  century  was  the  fact 
that  it  applied  only  to  a  limited  province:  we  knew 
what  an  orthodox  palace  or  post  office  would  be  like, 
and  we  had  even  seen  their  guilty  simulacra  in  tene- 
ment-houses and  shopfronts;  but  no  one  had  ever  dared 


to  imagine  what  a  Beaux  Arts  factory  would  be  hi 
and  such  approaches  to  it  as  the  pottery  works  in  La: 
beth  only  made  the  possibility  more  dubious.  T 
weakness  of  our  conventional  styles  of  architecture  v< 
that  they  stopped  short  at  a  province  called  building 
which  meant  the  province  where  the  ordinary  rules 
esthetic  decency  and  politeness  were  completely  abj 
doned,  for  lack  of  a  precedent. 

The  modernist  is  correct  in  saying  that  the  mass 
building  ought  to  speak  the  same  language;  it  is  w 
for  him  to  attempt  to  follow  Mr.  Louis  Sullivan,  in  ) 
search  for  a  "rule  so  broad  as  to  admit  of  no  exa 
tions."  Where  the  modernist  becomes  confused,  ho 
ever,  is  in  regarding  the  dictionary  of  modern  fora 
whose  crude  elements  are  exhibited  in  our  factories  ai 
skyscrapers  and  grain  elevators,  as  in  any  sense  equ 
alent  for  their  creative  expression.  So  far  our  mechs 
ical  architecture  is  a  sort  of  structural  Esperanto:  it  i: 
a  vocabulary  without  a  literature,  and  when  it  ste 
beyond  the  elements  of  its  grammar  it  can  only  trai 
late  badly  into  its  own  tongue  the  noble  poems  a 
epics  that  the  Romans  and  Greeks  and  medieval  bui 
ers  left  behind  them. 

The  leaders  of  modernism  do  not,  indeed,  make  t 
mistake  that  some  of  their  admirers  have  made:  Iv 
Frank  Lloyd  Wright's  pleasure  pavilions  and  hotels 
not  resemble  either  factories  or  garages  or  grain  eta 
tors:  they  represent  the  same  tendencies,  perhaps,  b 
they  do  so  with  respect  to  an  entirely  different  set 
human  purposes.  In  one  important  characteristic,  Iv 
Wright's  style  has  turned  its  back  upon  the  wh< 
world  of  engineering:  whereas  the  steel  cage  lends  its 
to  the  vertical  skyscraper,  Mr.  Wright's  designs  are  t 
very  products  of  the  prairie,  in  their  low -lying,  ho 
zontal  lines,  in  their  flat  roofs,  while  at  the  same  tir 
they  defy  the  neutral  gray  or  black  or  red  of  the  c 
gineering  structure  by  their  colors  and  ornament 

In  sum,  die  best  modern  work  does  not  mer< 
respect  the  machine:  it  respects  the  people  who  use 
It  is  die  lesser  artists  and  architects  who,  unable  to  cc 
trol  and  mold  the  products  of  the  machine,  have  glo 
fied  it  in  its  nakedness,  much  as  the  producer  of  mu 
cal  comedies,  in  a  similar  mood  of  helpless  adulatic 
has  "glorified"  the  American  girl — as  if  either  the  cc 
chine  or  the  girl  needed  it. 

It  has  been  a  genuine  misfortune  in  America  th 
as  Mr.  Sullivan  bitterly  pointed  out  in  The  Autobic 
raphy  of  an  Idea,  the  growth  of  imperialism  burked  t 
development  of  a  consonant  modern  style.  In  Eurof 
particularly  in  Finland,  Germany,  and  the  Netherlanc 
the  best  American  work  has  been  appreciated  and  fi 
lowed  up,  and  as  so  often  happens,  exaggerated ;  so  th 
the  esthetic  appreciation  of  the  machine  has  been  a 
ried  across  the  Adantic  and  back  again,  very  much 
the  way  that  Emerson's  individualism  was  transform! 
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by  Nietzsche  and  became  the  mystic  doctrine  of  the 
Superman.  Some  of  the  results  of  this  movement  arc 
interesting  and  valid:  the  work  of  the  Dutch  architects, 
for  example,  in  the  garden  suburbs  around  Amster- 
dam: but  what  pleases  one  in  these  new  compositions 
is  not  the  mechanical  rigor  of  form  but  the  playfulness 
of.  spirit — they  are  good  architecture  precisely  because 
they  are  something  more  than  mere  engineering.  Ex- 
cept for  a  handful  of  good  precedents,  our  mechanical 
work  in  America  does  not  express  this  vitality.  The 
machine  has  stamped  us;  and  we  have  not  reacted. 

Moreover,  in  the  building  of  separate  houses  in  the 
city  and  its  suburbs,  where  the  demands  of  mechanical 
efficiency  are  not  so  drastic  as  they  are  in  the  office 
building,  the  effect  of  the  machine  process  has  been  to 
narrow  the  scope  of  individual  taste  and  personality. 
The  designer,  whether  he  is  the  architect,  the  owner, 
or  the  working  contractor,  works  within  a  tradition 
whose  bearing  lies  beyond  him.  Outside  this  mechan- 
ical tradition  we  have  had  many  examples  of  good  indi- 
vidual work,  like  the  stone  houses  that  have  been 
erected  around  Philadelphia,  and  the  more  or  less 
native  cement  and  adobe  houses  in  New  Mexico  and 
California:  but  the  great  mass  of  modern  houses  are  no 
longer  framed  for  some  definite  site  and  some  definite 
occupants:  they  are  manufactured  for  a  blind  market. 
The  boards  are  cut  to  length  in  die  sawmill,  the  roofing 
is  fabricated  in  a  roofing  plant,  the  window  frames  are 
cut  in  standard  sizes  and  put  together  in  the  framing 
factory,  the  balustrade  is  done  in  a  turning  mill,  the 
very  internal  fittings  like  china  closets  and  chests  are 
made  in  a  distant  plant,  after  one  of  a  dozen  patterns 
fixed  and  exemplified  in  the  catalog.  The  business  of 
the  building  worker  is  reduced  to  a  mere  assemblage 
of  parts;  and  except  for  the  more  expensive  grades  of 
work,  the  architect  is  all  but  eliminated.  The  charming 
designs  that  the  European  modernists  make  testify  to 
the  strength  of  their  long  architectural  tradition  even 
in  the  face  of  machinery;  the  truth  is  that  they  fit  our 
modern  methods  of  house-production  scarcely  much 
better  than  the  thatched  cottage  of  clay  and  watdc.  The 
nemesis  of  mechanism  is  that  it  inexorably  eliminates 
the  architect — even  die  architect  who  worships  its 
achievements! 

So  much  of  the  detail  of  a  building  is  established  by 
factory  standards  and  patterns  that  even  the  patron 
himself  has  precious  little  scope  for  giving  vent  to  his 
impulses  in  the  design  or  execution  of  the  work;  for 
every  divergence  from  a  standardized  design  represents 
an  additional  expense.  In  fact,  the  only  opportunity  for 
expressing  his  taste  and  personality  is  in  choosing  the 
mode  in  which  the  house  is  to  be  built:  he  must  find  his 
requirements  in  Italy,  Colonial  America,  France,  Tudor 
England,  or  Spain — woe  to  him  if  he  wants  to  find 
them  in  twentieth-century  America!  Thus  the  machine 


process  has  created  a  standardized  conception  of  style: 
of  itself  it  can  no  more  invent  a  new  style  than  a 
mummy  can  beget  children.  If  one  wishes  a  house  of 
red  brick  it  will  be  Georgian  or  Colonial;  that  is  to  say, 
the  trimming  will  be  white,  the  woodwork  will  have 
classic  moldings,  and  the  electric-light  fixtures  will  be 
pseudo-candlesticks  in  silvered  metal.  If  one  builds  a 
stucco  house,  one  is  doomed  by  similar  mechanical 
canons  to  rather  heavy  furniture  in  the  early  Renais- 
sance forms,  properly  duplicated  by  the  furniture  mak- 
ers of  Grand  Rapids — and  so  on.  The  notion  of  an 
American  stucco  house  is  so  foreign  to  the  concepdon 
of  the  machine  mode  that  only  the  very  poor,  and  the 
very  rich,  can  afford  it.  Need  I  add  that  Colonial  or 
Italian,  when  it  falls  from  the  mouth  of  the  "realtor" 
has  nothing  to  do  with  authentic  Colonial  or  Italian 
work? 

Commercial  concentration  and  the  national  market 
waste  resources  by  neglect,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Appa- 
lachian forests  they  squandered  them  by  pillage.  Stand- 
ardized materials  and  patterns  and  plans  and  elevations 
— here  are  the  ingredients  of  the  architecture  of  the 
machine  age:  by  escaping  it  we  get  our  superficially 
vivacious  suburbs;  by  accepting  it,  those  vast  acres  of 
nondescript  monotony  that,  call  them  West  Philadel- 
phia or  Long  Island  City  or  what  you  will,  are  but  the 
anonymous  districts  of  Coketown.  The  chief  thing 
needful  for  the  full  enjoyment  of  this  architecture  is  a 
standardized  people.  Here  our  various  educational 
institutions,  from  the  advertising  columns  of  the  five- 
cent  magazine  to  the  higher  centers  of  learning,  from 
the  movie  to  the  radio,  have  not  perhaps  altogether 
failed  the  architect. 

The  manufactured  house  is  set  in  the  midst  of 
a  manufactured  environment.  The  quality  of  this  en- 
vironment calls  for  satire  rather  than  description;  and 
yet  a  mere  catalog  of  its  details,  such  as  Mr.  Sinclair 
Lewis  gave  in  Babbitt,  is  almost  satire  in  itself.  In  this 
environment  the  home  tends  more  and  more  to  take 
last  place:  Mr.  Henry  Wright  has  in  fact  humorously 
suggested  that  at  the  present  increasing  ratio  of  site- 
costs — roads,  sewers,  and  so  forth — to  house-costs,  the 
house  itself  will  disappear  in  favor  of  the  first  item  by 
1970.  The  prophetic  symbol  of  this  event  is  the  tend- 
ency of  the  motor-car  and  the  temple-garage  to  take 
precedence  over  the  house.  Already  these  incubi  have 
begun  to  occupy  the  last  remaining  patch  of  space  about 
die  suburban  house,  where  up  to  a  generation  ago 
there  was  a  bit  of  garden,  a  swing  for  the  children,  a 
sandpile,  and  perhaps  a  few  fruit  trees. 

The  end  of  a  civilization  that  considers  buildings 
as  mere  machines  is  that  it  considers  human  beings  as 
mere  machine-tenders:  it  therefore  frustrates  or  diverts 
the  more  vital  impulses  which  would  lead  to  the  cul- 
ture of  the  earth  or  the  intelligent  care  of  the  young. 
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Blindly  rebellious,  men  take  revenge  upon  themselves 
for  their  own  mistakes:  hence  the  modern  mechanized 
house,  with  its  luminous  bathroom,  its  elegant  furnace, 
its  dainty  garbage-disposal  system,  has  become  more 
and  more  a  thing  to  get  away  from,  The  real  excuse 
for  the  omnipresent  garage  is  that  in  a  mechanized 
environment  of  subways  and  house-machines  some 
avenue  of  escape  and  compensation  must  be  left  open. 
Distressing  as  a  Sunday  automobile  ride  may  be  on  the 
crowded  highways  that  lead  out  of  the  great  city,  it  is 
one  degree  better  than  remaining  in  a  neighborhood 
unsuited  to  permanent  human  habitation.  So  intense  is 
the  demand  for  some  saving  grace,  among  all  these 
frigid  commercial  perfections,  that  handicraft  is  being 
patronized  once  more,  in  a  manner  that  would  have 
astonished  Ruskin,  and  the  more  audacious  sort  of 
interior  decorator  is  fast  restoring  the  sentimentalities 
in  glass  and  wax  flowers  that  marked  the  Victorian 
Age.  This  is  a  pretty  comment  upon  the  grand  achieve- 
ments of  modern  industry  and  science;  but  it  is  better, 
perhaps,  that  men  should  be  foolish  than  that  they 
should  be  completely  dehumanized. 


The  architecture  of  other  civilizations  has  sometimes 
been  the  brutal  emblem  of  the  warrior,  like  that  of  the 
Assyrians:  -it  has  remained  for  the  architecture  of  our 
own  day  in  America  to  be  fixed  and  stereotyped  and 
blank,  like  the  mind  of  a  Robot.  The  age  of  the  ma- 
chine has  produced  an  architecture  fit  only  for  lathes 
and  dynamos  to  dwell  in :  incomplete  and  partial  in  our 
applications  of  science,  we  have  forgotten  that  there  is  a 
science  of  humanity,  as  well  as  a  science  of  material 
things.  Buildings  which  do  not  answer  to  this  general 
description  are  either  aristocratic  relics  of  the  age  of 
handicraft,  enjoyed  only  by  the  rich,.or  they  are  fugitive 
attempts  to  imitate  cheaply  the  ways  and  gestures  of 
handicraft. 

We  have  attempted  to  live  off  machinery,  and  the 
host  has  devoured  us.  It  is  time  that  we  ceased  to  play 
the  parasite:  time  that  we  looked  about  us,  to  see  what 
means  we  have  for  once  more  becoming  men.  The 
prospects  of  architecture  are  not  divorced  from  the 
prospects  of  the  community.  If  man  is  created,  as  the 
legends  say,  in  the  image  of  the  gods,  his  buildings  are 
done  in  the  image  of  his  own  mind  and  institutions. 
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Superstition,  li\e  many  other  fancies,  very  easily  loses  its 
power  when,  instead  of  flattering  our  vanity,  it  stands  in 
the  way  of  it. 

j  Goethe. 

Like  most  men  I  hold  certain  cherished  beliefs  which 
I  think  valid  because  they  follow  logically  from 
J  known  and  obvious  facts.  It  often  distresses  me  to 
find  that  an  intimate  friend  of  mine  rejects  one  or  other 
of  these  beliefs,  even  after  I  have  laid  before  him  all  the 
relevant  facts  and  have  repeatedly  retraced  for  his  benefit 
the  logical  steps  that  ought  to  convince  a  reasonable 
mind.  It  may  happen  (is  almost  sure  to,  in  fact)  that  he 
cannot  refute  my  argument.  No  matter.  Convinced 
against  his  will,  he  is  of  the  same  opinion  still;  and  I 
realize  at  last  that  his  mind  is,  unfortunately,  not  entirely 
open.  Some  perverse  emotion,  some  deep-seated  prej- 
udice or  unexamined  preconception  blinds  him  to  the 
truth 

The  disturbing  prejudice  which  leads  my  friend  to 
wrong  conclusions  I  readily  forgive  because  I  under- 
stand it,  It  is  a  minor  error  into  which  I  myself,  but  for 
the  grace  of  some  happy  chance,  might  have  fallen.  In 
major  matters  we  agree  well  enough,  for  it  happens  that 
we  are  both  professors.  Our  experience  and  our  interests 
are  much  the  same.  The  facts  that  appear  relevant  and 
the  deductions  that  win  assent  are,  generally  speaking, 
the  same  for  him  as  for  me.  Most  of  our  premises,  and 
the  phrases  we  employ  without  analysis,  are  those  fami- 
liar in  the  schools.  Agreeing  so  well  in  fundamentals, 
we  may  argue  copiously  throughout  the  night,  except  in 
opinion,  as  Carlyle  said,  not  being  divided. 

It  is  less  easy  for  us,  two  professors,  to  argue  through- 
out the  night  with  men  of  another  way  of  life — with,  let 
us  say,  politicians  or  preachers.  The  argument  soon  fal- 
ters for  want  of  agreement.  Facts  which  they  accept  as 
relevant  we  question  or  regard  as  negligible.  Processes 
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of  reasoning  which  bring  conviction  to  us  they  dismiss 
with  perverse  and  casual  levity  as  academic.  Before  the 
night  is  well  begun  the  discussion  peters  out.  We  see 
that  it  is  useless  to  go  on  because  their  thought  is  vitiated, 
not  merely  on  the  surface  by  prejudices  peculiar  to  them 
as  individuals,  but  fundamentally  by  unconscious  pre- 
conceptions that  are  common  to  all  men  of  their  profes- 
sion. 

Nevertheless,  great  as  our  differences  are,  all  of  us— 
professors,  politicians,  preachers — would  no  doubt  find 
that  we  had  much  in  common  after  all  if  it  were  possible 
to  meet  in  the  flesh  some  distinguished  representatives 
of  a  former  age.  Let  us  for  the  moment  give  way  to 
fantasy  and  suppose  that  we  could,  by  rubbing  a  Mazda 
lamp,  bring  Dante  and  Thomas  Aquinas  before  us. 
Since  it  would  be  a  waste  of  precious  time  to  discuss  the 
weather,  we  might  ask  St.  Thomas  to  define  for  us  the 
concept  of  natural  law,  a  phrase  as  much  used  in  his  time 
as  it  is  in  ours.  Always  apt  at  definition,  St.  Thomas 
would  not  hesitate.  He  would  say: 

Since  all  things  subject  to  Divine  providence  are  ruled 
and  measured  by  the  eternal  law  .  .  .  ;  it  is  evident  that  ail 
things  partake  somewhat  of  the  eternal  law,  in  so  far  as, 
namely,  from  its  being  imprinted  on  them,  they  derive  their 
respective  inclinations  to  their  proper  acts  and  ends.  Now 
among  all  others,  the  rational  creature  is  subject  to  Divine 
providence  in  the  most  excellent  way,  in  so  far  as  it  par- 
takes of  a  share  of  providence,  by  being  provident  both  for 
itself  and  for  others.  Wherefore  it  has  a  share  of  the  Eter- 
nal Reason,  whereby  it  has  a  natural  inclination  to  its 
proper  act  and  end:  and  this  participation  of  the  eternal 
law  in  the  rational  creature  is  called  the  natural  law.1 

Having  listened  to  this  concise  definition  we  might 
decide  tiiat  after  all  a  less  academic  subject  would  be 
better,  for  example,  the  League  of  Nations,  something 
on  which  Dante  had  much  to  say  under  the  caption  of 
De  monorchia.  Being  in  favor  of  the  League,  Dante 
might  support  his  position  by  the  following  argument: 
1  Summa  theologica,  Part  II  (First  Part),  Q.  X(3,  art-  ii. 
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Mankind  is  a  whole  with  relation  to  certain  parts,  and 
is  a  part  with  relation  to  a  certain  whole.  It  is  a  whole, 
of  course,  with  relation  to  particular  kingdoms  and  na- 
tions, as  was  shown  above,  and  it  is  a  part  with  relation 
to  the  whole  universe,  as  is  self-evident.  Therefore,  in  the 
manner  in  which  the  constituent  parts  of  .  .  .  humanity 
correspond  to  humanity  as  a  whole,  so,  we  say,  .  .  .  hu- 
manity corresponds  as  a  part  to  its  larger  whole.  That  the 
constituent  parts  of  .  .  .  humanity  correspond  to  humanity 
as  a  whole  through  the  one  only  principle  of  submission 
to  a  single  Prince,  can  be  easily  gathered  from  what  has 
gone  before.  And  therefore  humanity  corresponds  to  the 
universe  itself,  or  to  its  Prince,  who  is  God,  .  .  .  simply 
through  one  only  principle,  namely,  the  submission  to  a 
single  Prince.  We  conclude  from  this  that  Monarchy 
[League  of  Nations]  is  necessary  to  the  world  for  its 
well-being.' 

After  this  the  discussion  would  no  doubt  drag  heavily. 
For  what  could  any  of  us  say  in  reply  to  either  Dante  or 
St,  Thomas?  Whatever  we  might  say,  on  one  side  or  the 
other,  it  is  unlikely  that  either  of  them  would  find  it 
strictly  relevant,  or  even  understand  which  side  of  the 
argument  we  were  espousing.  One  thing  only  would  be 
clear  to  us,  namely,  that  the  two  men  employed  the  same 
technique  for  achieving  obscurity.  Perhaps  our  first  im- 
pulse would  be  to  concede  charitably  that  the  distin- 
guished guests  were  not  at  their  best;  our  second,  to 
mutter  that,  with  all  due  respect,  they  were  paying  us 
with  nonsensical  rigmaroles.  It  may  be  so;  to  the  modern 
mind,  indeed,  it  is  so;  and  it  would  clearly  be  unwise, 
for  example,  to  reprint  the  De  monorchia  as  a  League 
of  Nations  propagandist  tract.  Nevertheless,  what  trou- 
bles me  is  that  I  cannot  dismiss  Dante  or  St.  Thomas  as 
unintelligent  men.  The  judgment  of  posterity  has  placed 
them  among  the  lordly  ones  of  the  earth;  and  if  their 
arguments  are  unintelligible  to  us  the  fact  cannot  be 
attributed  to  lack  of  intelligence  in  them.  They  were  at 
least  as  intelligent  and  learned  as  many  who  in  our  time 
have  argued  for  or  against  the  League  of  Nations — as 
intelligent  perhaps  as  Clemenceau,  as  learned  as  Wilson. 

Professor  Whitehead  has  recently  restored  to  circula- 
tion a  seventeenth-century  phrase — "climate  of  opinion." 
The  phrase  is  much  needed.  Whether  arguments  com- 
mand assent  or  not  depends  less  upon  the  logic  that  con- 
veys them  than  upon  the  climate  of  opinion  in  which 
they  are  sustained.  What  renders  Dante's  argument  or 
St.  Thomas'  definition  meaningless  to  us  is  not  bad  logic 
or  want  of  intelligence,  but  the  medieval  climate  of  opin- 
ion— those  instinctively  held  preconceptions  in  the  broad 
sense,  that  Weltanschauung  or  world  pattern — which 
imposed  upon  Dante  and  St.  Thomas  a  peculiar  use  of 
the  intelligence  and  a  special  type  of  logic.  To  under- 
stand why  we  cannot  easily  follow  Dante  or  St.  Thomas 
it  is  necessary  to  understand  (as  well  as  may  be)  the 
nature  of  this  climate  of  opinion. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  medieval  world  pattern, 
1  De  monorchia  (English  cd.,  1904),  Bk.  I,  chap,  vii,  pp.  24-23* 


deriving  from  Greek  logic  and  the  Christian  story,  was 
fashioned  by  the  church  which  for  centuries  imposed  its 
authority  upon  the  isolated  and  anarchic  society  of  west- 
ern Europe.  The  modern  mind,  which  curiously  notes 
and  carefully  describes  everything,  can  indeed  describe 
this  climate  of  opinion  although  it  cannot  live  in  it.  In 
this  climate  of  opinion  it  was  an  unquestioned  fact  that 
the  world  and  man  in  it  had  been  created  in  six  days  by 
God  the  Father,  an  omniscient  and  benevolent  intelli- 
gence, for  an  ultimate  if  inscrutable  purpose.  Although 
created  perfect,  man  had  through  disobedience  fallen 
from  grace  into  sin  and  error,  thereby  incurring  the 
penalty  of  eternal  damnation.  Yet  happily  a  way  of 
atonement  and  salvation  had  been  provided  through  the 
propitiatory  sacrifice  of  God's  only  begotten  son.  Help- 
less in  themselves  to  avert  the  just  wrath  of  God,  men 
were  yet  to  be  permitted,  through  his  mercy,  and  by 
humility  and  obedience  to  his  will,  to  obtain  pardon  for 
sin  and  error.  Life  on  earth  was  but  a  means  to  this 
desired  end,  a  temporary  probation  for  the  testing  of 
God's  children.  In  God's  appointed  time,  the  Earthly 
City  would  come  to  an  end,  the  earth  itself  be  swallowed 
up  in  flames.  On  that  last  day  good  and  evil  men  would 
be  finally  separated.  For  the  recalcitrant  there  was  re- 
served a  place  of  everlasting  punishment;  but  the  faith- 
ful would  be  gathered  with  God  in  the  Heavenly  City, 
there  in  perfection  and  felicity  to  dwell  forever. 

Existence  was  thus  regarded  by  the  medieval  man  as  a 
cosmic  drama,  composed  by  the  master  dramatist  accord- 
ing to  a  central  theme  and  on  a  rational  plan.  Finished 
in  idea  before  it  was  enacted  in  fact,  before  the  world 
began  written  down  to  the  last  syllable  of  recorded 
time,  the  drama  was  unalterable  either  for  good  or  evil. 
There  it  was,  precisely  defined,  to  be  understood  as  far 
as  might  be,  but  at  all  events  to  be  remorselessly  played 
out  to  its  appointed  end.  The  duty  of  man  was  to  accept 
the  drama  as  written,  since  he  could  not  alter  it;  his 
function,  to  play  the  r61e  assigned.  That  he  might  play 
his  role  according  to  the  divine  text,  subordinate  author- 
ities— church  and  state— deriving  their  just  powers  from 
the  will  of  God,  were  instituted  among  men  to  dispose 
them  to  submission  and  to  instruct  them  in  their  proper 
lines.  Intelligence  was  essential,  since  God  had  endowed 
men  with  it.  But  the  function  of  intelligence  was  strictly 
limited.  Useless  to  inquire  curiously  into  the  origin  or 
final  state  of  existence,  since  both  had  been  divinely 
determined  and  sufficiently  revealed.  Useless,  even  im- 
pious, to  inquire  into  its  ultimate  meaning,  since  God 
alone  could  fully  understand  it.  The  function  of  intelli- 
gence was  therefore  to  demonstrate  the  truth  of  revealed 
knowledge,  to  reconcile  diverse  and  pragmatic  experi- 
ence with  the  rational  pattern  of  the  world  as  given  in 
faith. 

Under  the  bracing  influence  of  this  climate  of  opinion 
the  best  thought  of  the  time  assumed  a  thoroughly 
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rationalistic  form.  I  know  it  is  the  custom  to  call  the 
thirteenth  century  an  age  of  faith,  and  to  contrast  it  with 
the  eighteenth  century,  which  is  thought  to  be  pre- 
eminently the  age  of  reason.  In  a  sense  the  distinction 
is  true  enough,  for  the  word  "reason,"  like  other  words, 
has  many  meanings.  Since  eighteenth-century  writers 
employed  reason  to  discredit  Christian  dogma,  a  "ration- 
alist" in  common  parlance  came  to  mean  an  "unbe- 
liever," one  who  denied  the  truth  of  Christianity.  In  this 
sense  Voltaire  was  a  rationalist,  St.  Thomas  a  man  of 
faith.  But  this  use  of  the  word  is  unfortunate,  since  it 
obscures  the  fact  that  reason  may  be  employed  to  sup- 
port faith  as  well  as  to  destroy  it  There  were,  certainly, 
many  differences  between  Voltaire  and  St.  Thomas,  but 
the  two  men  had  much  in  common  for  all  that.  What 
they  had  in  common  was  the  profound  conviction  that 
their  beliefs  could  be  reasonably  demonstrated.  In  a 
very  real  sense  it  may  be  said  of  the  eighteenth  century 
that  it  was  an  age  of  faith  as  well  as  of  reason,  and  of  the 
thirteenth  century  that  it  was  an  age  of  reason  as  well  as 
of  faith. 

This  is  not  a  paradox.  On  the  contrary,  passionate 
faith  and  an  expert  rationalism  are  apt  to  be.  united.  Most 
men  (of  course  I  need  parentheses  here  to  take  care  of 
simple-minded  folk  and  the  genuine  mystics)— most  in- 
telligent men  who  believe  passionately  that  God's  in  his 
heaven  and  all's  right  with  the  world — feel  the  need  of 
good  and  sufficient  reasons  for  their  faith,  all  the  more 
so  if  a  few  disturbing  doubts  have  crept  in  to  make  them 
uneasy.  This  is  perhaps  one  of  the  reasons  why  the 
thought  of  Dante's  time  was  so  remorselessly  ration- 
alistic. The  faith  was  still  intact,  surely;  but  it  was  just 
ceasing  to  be  instinctively  held — its  ablest  adherents  just 
becoming  conscious  that  it  was  held  as  faith.  All  the 
more  need,  therefore,  for  proving  it  up  to  the  hilt.  It  was 
precisely  because  St.  Thomas  believed  in  a  divinely 
ordered  world  that  he  needed,  for  his  own  peace  of 
mind,  an  impregnable  rational  proof  of  a  divinely  or- 
dered world.  He  could  never  have  said,  with  Tertullian, 
"I  believe  that  winch  is  absurd."  He  could  easily  have 
said,  v/ith  St.  Anseim,  "I  believe  in  order  that  I  may 
know."  He  might  well  have  added,  "I  should  be  dis- 
tressed indeed  if  I  could  not  find  a  rational  demonstra- 
tion of  what  I  know/' 

To  reconcile  diverse  and  pragmatic  experience  with  a 
rational  pattern  of  the  world  is  a  sufficiently  difficult  task, 
even  if  experience  be  limited  and  knowledge  not  too 
great — an  impossible  task  unless  logic  proves  amenable 
to  the  reasons  of  the  heart  which  reason  knows  not  of. 
And  so  the  men  of  Dante's  time  found  it.  To  devise  a 
highly  intricate  dialectic  was,  of  course,  essential,  but  the 
least  of  their  difficulties ;  for  even  with  the  aid  of  Aris- 
totle's logic  it  was  still  not  always  possible  to  press  what 
William  James  called  the  "irreducible  brute  facts"  into 
the  neat  categories  prescribed  by  the  faith.  It  was  there- 


fore necessary,  in  emergencies,  to  seek,  beneath  the  literal 
significance  of  authoritative  texts,  hidden  meanings 
which  could  be  elicited  only  by  the  aid  of  a  symbolical 
interpretation.  Litera  gesta  docet;  quid  credas,  cdlegoria; 
moralis  quid  agas;  quo  tendas,  anagogia — so  runs  the 
famous  formula  which  the  schoolmen  devised  for  use  in 
the  schools,  a  formula  which  might  be  freely  rendered: 

The  letter  teaches  what  we  know, 
Anagogia  what  we  hope  is  so; 
Faith's  confirmed  by  allegories, 
Conduct's  shaped  by  moral  stories. 

Thus  it  was  possible  for  the  thirteenth  century,  em- 
ploying a  highly  intricate  dialectic  supported  on  occasion 
by  a  symbolical  interpretation,  to  justify  the  ways  of 
God  to  man.  Paradise  lost  and  paradise  regained — such 
was  the  theme  of  the  drama  of  existence  as  understood 
in  that  age;  and  all  the  best  minds  of  the  time  were 
devoted  to  its  explication.  Theology  related  and  ex- 
pounded the  history  of  the  world.  Philosophy  was  the 
science  that  rationalized  and  reconciled  nature  and  his- 
tory. Logic  provided  both  theology  and  philosophy  with 
an  adequate  methodology.  As  a  result  we  have,  among 
innumerable  other  works,  the  Summa  theologica,  surely 
one  of  the  most  amazing  and  stupendous  products  of 
the  human  mind.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  never  before  or 
since  has  the  wide  world  been  so  neady  boxed  and  com- 
passed, so  completely  and  confidently  understood,  every 
known  detail  of  it  fitted,  with  such  subtle  and  loving 
precision,  into  a  consistent  and  convincing  whole. 

We  have  now  remained  in  the  medieval  climate  of 
opinion  as  long  as  it  is  perhaps  quite  safe  to  do.  Let  us 
then  descend  from  the  peaks  of  the  thirteenth  to  the 
lower  levels  of  the  twentieth  century — to  an  atmosphere 
in  which,  since  it  is  charged  with  a  richer  factual  content, 
we  can  breathe  with  greater  ease  and  comfort. 

II 

What  then  can  we — scientists,  historians,  philosophers 
of  the  twentieth  century — make  of  the  theology-history, 
the  philosophy-science,  the  dialectic-methodology  of  the 
thirteenth  century?  We  can — must,  indeed,  since  that  is 
our  habit — peruse  with  infinite  attention  and  indiffer- 
ence the  serried,  weighty  folios  of  the  Summa  and  such 
works  now  carefully  preserved  in  libraries.  We  car- 
perhaps  wonder  a  little — athough,  since  nothing  is  alien 
to  us,  we  are  rarely  caught  wondering — at  the  unfailing 
zest,  the  infinite  patience,  the  extraordinary  ingenuity 
and  acumen  therein  displayed.  We  can  even  understand 
what  is  therein  recorded  well  enough  to  translate  it 
clumsily  into  modern  terms.  The  one  thing  we  cannot 
do  with  the  Summa  of  St.  Thomas  is  to  meet  its  argu- 
ments on  their  own  ground.  We  can  neither  assent  to 
them  nor  refute  them.  It  does  not  even  occur  to  us  to 
make  the  effort,  since  we  instinctively  feel  that  in  the 
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climate  of  opinion  which  sustains  such  arguments  we 
could  only  gasp  for  breath.  Its  conclusions  seem  to  us 
neither  true  nor  false,  but  only  irrelevant;  and  they 
seem  irrelevant  because  the  world  pattern  into  which 
they  are  so  dexterously  woven  is  no  longer  capable  of 
eliciting  from  us  either  an  emotional  or  an  aesthetic 
response. 

With  the  best  will  in  the  world  it  is  quite  impossible 
for  us  to  conceive  of  existence  as  a  divinely  ordered 
drama,  the  beginning  and  end  of  which  is  known,  the 
significance  of  which  has  once  for  all  been  revealed. 
For  good  or  ill  we  must  regard  the  world  as  a  continuous 
Rux,  a  ceaseless  and  infinitely  complicated  process  of 
waste  and  repair,  so  that  "all  things  and  principles  of 
things"  are  to  be  regarded  as  no  more  than,  "inconstant 
modes  or  fashions,"  as  the  "concurrence,  renewed  from 
moment  to  moment,  of  forces  parting  sooner  or  later  on 
their  way."  The  beginning  of  this  continuous  process 
of  change  is  shrouded  in  impenetrable  mist;  the  end 
seems  more  certain,  but  even  less  engaging.  According 
to  J.  H.Jeans: 

Everything  points  with  overwhelming  force  to  a  definite 
event,  or  series  of  events,  of  creation  at  some  time  or  times, 
not  infinitely  remote.  The  universe  cannot  have  originated 
by  chance  out  of  its  present  ingredients,  and  neither  can  it 
have  been  always  the  same  as  now.  For  in  either  of  these 
events  no  atoms  would  be  left  save  such  as  are  incapable 
of  dissolving  into  radiation;  there  would  be  neither  sun- 
light nor  starlight  but  only  a  cool  glow  of  radiation  uni- 
formly diffused  through  space.  Tins  is,  indeed,  so  far  as 
present-day  science  can  see,  the  final  end  towards  which  all 
creation  moves,  and  at  which  it  must  at  long  last  arrive.8 

We  need  not,  of  course,  make  immediate  preparation 
for  that  far-off,  portentous  event;  the  universe  is  still  a 
going  concern  and  will  oudast  our  time.  But  we  may 
be  reasonably  curious  about  the  relation  of  man  to  this 
inevitable  running  down  of  the  universe.  How  did  man 
enter  this  galley,  and  what  is  he  doing  in  it?  According 
to  Professor  Dampier-Whetham,  science  offers  two  pos- 
sible answers: 

Life  .  .  .  may  be  regarded  either  as  a  negligible  accident 
in  a  bye-product  of  the  cosmic  process,  or  as  the  supreme 
manifestation  of  the  high  effort  of  creative  evolution,  for 
which  the  Earth  alone,  in  the  chances  of  time  and  space, 
have  given  a  fitting  home.4 

Between  these  alternatives  there  is  litde  enough  to 
choose,  since  in  either  case  man  must  be  regarded  as  part 
of  the  cosmic  process,  fated  to  extinction  with  it.  Let  us 
listen  to  Bertrand  Russell: 

That  man  is  the  product  of  causes  which  had  no  prevision 
of  the  end  they  were  achieving;  that  his  origin,  his  growth, 

"  Eos,  or  the  Wider  Aspects  of  Cosmogony,  p.  55;   quoted  m 
Dam  pier-  Whetham,  A  History  of  Science,  p.  483. 
*  A  History  of  Science,  p.  *%%. 


his  hopes  and  fears,  his  loves  and  his  beliefs,  are  but  the 
outcome  of  accidental  collocations  of  atoms;  that  no  fire, 
no  heroism,  no  intensity  of  thought  and  feeling  can  pre- 
serve an  individual  life  beyond  the  grave;  that  all  the 
labours  of  all  the  ages,  all  the  devotion,  all  the  inspira- 
tion, all  the  noonday  brightness  of  human  genius  are 
destined  to  extinction  in  the  vast  death  of  the  solar  sys- 
tem, and  that  the  whole  temple  of  man's  achievement  must 
inevitably  be  buried  beneath  the  debris  of  a  universe  in 
ruins — all  these  things,  if  not  quite  beyond  dispute,  are 
yet  so  nearly  certain  that  no  philosophy  which  rejects 
them  can  hope  to  stand.6 

Edit  and  interpret  the  conclusions  of  modern  science 
as  tenderly  as  we  like,  it  is  still  quite  impossible  for  us  to 
regard  man  as  the  child  of  God  for  whom  the  earth  was 
created  as  a  temporary  habitation.  Rather  must  we 
regard  him  as  little  more  than  a  chance  deposit  on  the 
surface  of  the  world,  carelessly  thrown  up  between  two 
ice  ages  by  the  same  forces  that  rust  iron  and  ripen  corn, 
a  sentient  organism  endowed  by  some  happy  or  unhappy 
accident  with  intelligence  indeed,  but  with  an  intelli- 
gence that  is  conditioned  by  the  very  forces  that  it  seeks 
to  understand  and  to  control.  The  ultimate  cause  of  this 
cosmic  process  of  which  man  is  a  part,  whether  God  or 
electricity  or  a  "stress  in  the  ether,"  we  know  not.  What- 
ever it  may  be,  if  indeed  it  be  anything  more  than  a 
necessary  postulate  of  thought,  it  appears  in  its  effects  as 
neither  benevolent  nor  malevolent,  as  neither  kind  nor 
unkind,  but  merely  as  indifferent  to  us.  What  is  man 
that  the  electron  should  be  mindful  of  him!  Man  is  but 
a  foundling  in  the  cosmos,  abandoned  by  the  forces  that 
created  him.  Unparented,  unassisted  and  undirected  by 
omniscient  or  benevolent  authority,  he  must  fend  for 
himself,  and  with  the  aid  of  his  own  limited  intelligence 
find  his  way  about  in  an  indifferent  universe. 

Such  is  the  world  pattern  that  determines  the  character 
and  direction  of  modern  thinking.  The  pattern  has  been 
a  long  time  in  the  weaving.  It  has  taken  eight  centuries 
to  replace  the  conception  of  existence  as  divinely  com- 
posed and  purposeful  drama  by  the  conception  of  exist- 
ence as  a  blindly  running  flux  of  disintegrating  energy. 
But  there  are  signs  that  the  substitution  is  now  fully 
accomplished;  and  if  we  wished  to  reduce  eight  centuries 
of  intellectual  history  to  an  epigram,  we  could  not  do 
better  than  to  borrow  the  words  of  Aristophanes,  "Whirl 
is  king,  having  deposed  Zeus." 

Perhaps  the  most  important  consequence  of  this  rev- 
olution is  that  we  look  about  in  vain  for  any  semblance 
of  the  old  authority,  the  old  absolute,  for  any  stable 
foo'thold  from  which  to  get  a  running  start.  Zeus,  having 
been  deposed,  can  no  longer  serve  as  a  first  premise  of 
thought.  It  is  true  we  may  still  believe  in  Zeus;  many 
people  do.  Even  scientists,  historians,  philosophers  still 

e  Mysticism   and   Logic,   p.    47;    quoted    in   Dam  pier-  WJaetham, 
A  History  of  Science,  p.  487. 
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accord  him  the  customary  worship.  But  this  is  no  more 
than  a  personal  privilege,  to  be  exercised  in  private,  as 
formerly,  in  Protestant  countries,  Papists  were  some- 
times permitted  to  celebrate  mass  in  private  chapels.  No 
serious  scholar  would  now  postulate  the  existence  and 
goodness  of  God  as  a  point  of  departure  for  explaining 
the  quantum  theory  or  the  French  Revolution.  If  I 
should  venture,  as  certain  historians  once  did,  to  expound 
the  thought  of  the  eighteenth  century  as  having  been 
foreordained  by  God  for  the  punishment  of  a  perverse 
and  stiff-necked  generation,  you  would  shift  uneasily 
in  your  chairs,  you  would  "register"  embarrassment,  and 
even  blush  a  little  to  tiiink  that  a  trusted  colleague 
should  exhibit  such  bad  taste.  The  fact  is  that  we  have 
no  first  premise.  Since  Whirl  is  king,  we  must  start  with 
the  whirl,  the  mess  of  things  as  presented  in  experience. 
We  start  with  the  irreducible  brute  fact,  and  we  must 
take  it  as  we  find  it,  since  it  is  no  longer  permitted  to 
ccax  or  cajole  it,  hoping  to  lit  it  into  some  or  other  cate- 
gory of  thought  on  the  assumption  that  the  pattern  of 
the  world  is  a  logical  one.  Accepting  the  fact  as  given, 
we  observe  it,  experiment  with  it,  verify  it,  classify  it, 
measure  it  if  possible,  and  reason  about  it  as  little  as  may 
be.  The  questions  we  ask  are  "What?"  and  "How?" 
W7hat  are  the  facts  and  how  are  they  related?  If  some- 
times in  a  moment  of  absent-mindedness  or  idle  diver- 
sion, we  ask  the  question  "Why?"  the  answer  escapes 
us.  Our  supreme  object  is  to  measure  and  master  the 
world  rather  than  to  understand  it. 

Since  our  supreme  object  is  to  measure  and  master  the 
world,  we  can  make  relatively  little  use  of  theology, 
philosophy,  and  deductive  logic — the  three  stately  en- 
trance ways  to  knowledge  erected  in  the  Middle  Ages. 
In  the  course  of  eight  centuries  these  disciplines  have 
fallen  from  their  high  estate,  and  in  their  place  we  have 
enthroned  history,  science,  and  the  technique  of  observa- 
tion avA  measurement.  Theology,  or  something  that 
goes  under  that  name,  is  still  kept  alive  by  die  faithful, 
but  only  by  artificial  respiration.  Its  functions,  the 
services  it  rendered  In  the  time  of  St.  Thomas,  have  been 
taken  over,  not  as  is  often  supposed  by  philosophy,  but 
by  history — the  study  of  man  and  his  world  in  the  time 
sequence.  Theology  in  the  thirteenth  century  presented 
the  story  of  man  and  the  world  according  to  the  divine 
plan  of  salvation.  It  provided  the  men  of  that  age  with 
an  authentic  philosophy  of  history,  and  they  could  afford 
to  ignore  the  factual  experience  of  mankind  since  they 
were  so  well  assured  of  its  ultimate  cause  and  signifi- 
cance. But  in  the  succeeding  centuries  men  turned  more 
and  more  to  an  investigation  of  the  recorded  story  of 
mankind,  bringing  ro  that  enterprise  a  remarkable  atten- 
tion to  detail,  an  ever  greater  preoccupation  with  the 
factual  event.  In  the  light  of  the  mass  of  irreducible 
brute  facts  thus  accumulated,  the  theological  vision  of 
man  and  his  world  faded  into  a  pale  replica  of  th<   ang- 


inal picture.  In  the  eighteenth  century  the  clear-cut 
theological  philosophy  of  history  had  degenerated  into 
an  amiable  and  gentlemanly  "philosophy  teaching  by 
example."  In  the  early  nineteenth  century,  history  could 
still  be  regarded  as  the  Transcendent  Idea  realizing 
itself  in  the  actual.  In  our  time,  history  is  nothing  but 
history,  die  notation  of  what  has  occurred,  just  as  it  hap- 
pened. The  object  of  history,  according  to  Santayana,  is 
quite  simply  "to  fix  the  order  of  events  throughout  past 
times  in  all  places."  No  respectable  historian  any  longer 
harbors  ulterior  motives;  and  one  who  should  surrepti- 
tiously introduce  the  gloss  of  a  transcendent  interpreta- 
tion into  the  human  story  would  deserve  to  be  called  a 
philosopher  and  straightway  lose  his  reputation  as  a 
scholar. 

I  am,  of  course,  using  the  word  "history"  in  the  broad 
sense.  It  is  to  be  understood  as  a  method  of  approach 
rather  than  as  a  special  field  of  study.  Literature  and 
language,  government  and  law,  economics,  science  and 
mathematics,  love  and  sport — what  is  there  that  bas  not 
in  our  time  been  studied  historically?  Much  of  what  is 
called  science  is  properly  history,  the  history  of  biological 
or  physical  phenomena.  The  geologist  gives  us  the  his- 
tory of  the  earth;  the  botanist  relates  the  life  history  of 
plants.  Professor  Whitehead  has  recendy  illuminated 
physics  by  tracing  the  history  of  physical  concepts.  To 
regard  all  things  in  their  historical  setting  appears,  in- 
deed, to  be  an  instructive  procedure  of  the  modern  mind. 
We  do  it  without  thinking,  because  we  can  scarcely  think 
at  all  without  doing  it.  The  modern  climate  of  opinion 
is  such  that  we  cannot  seemingly  understand  our  world 
unless  we  regard  it  as  a  going  concern.  We  cannot  prop- 
erly know  things  as  they  are  unless  we  know  "how  they 
came  to  be  what  they  are."  Nor  is  it  merely,  or  chiefly, 
the  succession  of  external  events  that  engages  our  at- 
tention. No  doubt  St.  Thomas  was  aware  that  one  thing 
follows  another.  What  is  peculiar  to  the  modern  mind  is 
the  disposition  and  the  determination  to  regard  ideas 
and  concepts,  the  truth  of  things  as  well  as  the  things 
themselves,  as  changing  entities,  the  character  and  sig- 
nificance of  which  at  any  given  time  can  be  fully  grasped 
only  by  regarding  them  as  points  in  an  endless  process 
of  differentiation,  of  unfolding,  of  waste  and  repair.  Let 
St.  Thomas  ask  us  to  define  anything — for  example,  the 
natural  law — let  him  ask  us  to  tell  him  what  it  is.  We 
cannot  do  it.  But,  given  time  enough,  we  can  relate  for 
him  its  history.  We  can  tell  him  what  varied  forms  the 
natural  law  has  assumed  up  to  now.  Historical-minded- 
ness  is  so  much  a  preconception  of  modern  thought  that 
we  can  identify  a  particular  thing  only  by  pointing  to 
the  various  things  it  successively  was  before  it  became 
that  particular  thing  which  it  will  presendy  cease 
to  be. 

Besides  the  historical  approach  to  knowledge  we  have 
another  to  which  we  are  even  more  committed — the 
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scientific.  As  history  has  gradually  replaced  theology,  so 
science  has  replaced  philosophy.  Philosophy,  it  is  true, 
has  managed,  much  better  than  theology,  to  keep  up 
appearances  in  the  modern  world,  and  at  the  present 
moment  signs  are  not  wanting  of  refurbishings  going  on 
in  its  ancient  and  somewhat  dilapidated  dwelling.  Yet, 
it  is  obvious  that  the  undisputed  sway  which  it  formerly 
exercised  has  long  been  usurped  by  natural  science.  In 
the  hands  of  St.  Thomas,  philosophy,  with  "deductive" 
logic  as  its  instrument  of  precision,  was  a  method  of 
building  a  rational  world,  its  aim  being  to  reconcile  ex- 
perience with  revealed  truth.  But  the  influences  which 
disposed  succeeding  generations  to  examine  the  facts  of 
human  history,  induced  them  also  to  examine  the  facts 
of  natural  phenomena.  The  rise  o£  history  and  of  science 
were  but  two  results  of  a  single  impulse,  two  aspects  of 
the  trend  of  modern  thought  away  from  an  overdone 
rationalization  of  the  facts  to  a  more  careful  and  disin- 
terested examination  of  the  facts  themselves. 

Galileo,  for  example  (not  that  he  was  the  first  by  any 
means),  did  not  ask  what  Aristotle  had  said  about  falling 
bodies,  or  whether  it  was  reasonable  to  suppose  that  a 
ten-pound  weight  would  fall  to  the  ground  more  quickly 
than  a  one-pound  weight.  He  applied  to  this  problem 
the  scientific  method.  He  dropped  two  weights,  differ- 
ing as  ten  to  one,  from  the  leaning  tower,  and  noted  the 
fact  that  both  weights  reached  the  ground  at  the  same 
time.  In  such  a  world  as  this,  he  said  in  effect,  this  is  the 
way  falling  bodies  behave.  If  that  is  not  possible  in  a 
rational  world,  then  the  world  we  live  in  is  not  a  rational 
one.  Facts  are  primary  and  what  chiefly  concern  us:  they 
are  stubborn  and  irreducible  and  we  cannot  get  around 
diem.  They  may  be  in  accord  with  reason,  let  us  hope 
that  they  are;  but  whether  they  are  so  or  not  is  only  a 
question  of  fact  to  be  determined  like  any  other. 

This  subtle  shift  in  the  point  of  view  was  perhaps  the 
most  important  event  in  the  intellectual  history  of  mod- 
ern times,  but  its  implications  were  not  at  once  under- 
stood. Philosophy  continued  to  reign,  and  when  in  the 
eighteendi  century  she  added  a  new  word  to  her  title 
(calling  herself  natural  philosophy),  no  one  noted  the 
fact  as  ominous.  Galileo  and  his  successors  were  phi- 
losophers too,  preeminently  so,  since  their  marvelous  dis- 
coveries, based  upon  observation  and  experiment,  un- 
covered so  many  secret  places  in  the  world,  and  by  prom- 
ising to  banish  mystery  from  the  universe  seemed  to 
leave  it  more  obviously  rational  than  they  found  it.  The 
laws  of  nature  and  nature's  God  appeared  henceforth 
to  be  one  and  the  same  thing,  and  since  every  part  of 
God's  handiwork  could  all  in  good  time  be  reasonably 
demonstrated,  the  intelligent  man  could  very  well  do 
with  a  minimum  of  faith— except,  of  course  (the  excep- 
tion was  tremendous  but  scarcely  noticed  at  the  time), 
faith  in  the  uniform  behavior  of  nature  and  in  the  capac- 
ity of  reason  to  discover  its  modus  operandi. 


In  the  course  of  the  nineteenth  century  this  optimistic 
outlook  became  overcast.  The  marriage  of  fact  and  rea- 
son, of  science  and  the  universal  laws  of  nature,  proved 
to  be  somewhat  irksome,  and  in  the  twentieth  century  it 
was,  not  without  distress,  altogether  dissolved.  Natural 
philosophy  was  transformed  into  natural  science.  Nat- 
ural science  became  science,  and  scientists  rejected,  as  a 
personal  affront,  the  tide  of  philosopher,  which  formerly 
d^ey  had  been  proud  to  bear.  The  vision  of  man  and  his 
world  as  a  neat  and  efficient  machine,  designed  by  an 
intelligent  Author  of  the  Universe,  gradually  faded  away. 
Professors  of  science  ceased  to  speak  with  any  assurance 
of  the  laws  of  nature,  and  were  content  to  pursue,  with 
unabated  ardor,  but  without  any  teleological  implica- 
tions whatever,  their  proper  business  of  observing  and 
experimenting  with  the  something  which  is  the  stuff  of 
the  universe,  of  measuring  and  mastering  its  stress  and 
movement.  "Science,"  said  Lloyd  Morgan,  "deals  exclu- 
sively with  changes  of  configuration,  and  traces  the 
accelerations  which  are  observed  to  occur,  leaving  to 
metaphysics  to  deal  with  the  underlying  agency,  if  it 
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exists 

It  is  well  known  that  the  result  of  pursuing  this  re- 
stricted aim  (the  scientific  method  reduced  to  its  lowest 
terms)  has  been  astounding.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  we 
live  in  a  machine  age,  that  the  art  of  inventing  is  the 
greatest  of  our  inventions,  or  that  within  a  brief  space 
of  fifty  years  the  outward  conditions  of  life  have  been 
transformed.  It  is  less  well  understood  that  this  be- 
wildering experience  has  given  a  new  slant  to  our  minds. 
Fresh  discoveries  and  new  inventions  are  no  longer  the 
result  of  fortunate  accidents  which  we  are  expected  to 
note  with  awe.  They  are  all  a  part  of  the  day's  work, 
anticipated,  deliberately  intended,  and  brought  to  pass 
according  to  schedule.  Novelty  has  ceased  to  excite 
wonder  because  it  has  ceased  to  be  novelty;  on  the  con- 
trary, the  strange,  so  habituated  have  we  become  to  it,  is 
of  the  very  essence  of  the  customary.  There  is  nothing 
new  in  heaven  or  earth  net  dreamt  of  in  our  laboratories; 
and  we  should  be  amazed  indeed  if  tomorrow  and  to- 
morrow and  tomorrow  failed  to  offer  us  something  new 
to  challenge  our  capacity  for  readjustment.  Science  has 
taught  us  the  futility  of  troubling  to  understand  the  "un- 
derlying agency"  of  the  things  we  use.  We  have  found 
that  we  can  drive  an  automobile  without  knowing  how 
the  carburetor  works,  and  listen  to  a  radio  without  mas- 
tering the  secret  of  radiation.  We  really  haven't  time  to 
stand  amazed,  either  at  the  starry  firmament  above  or 
the  Freudian  complexes  within  us.  The  multiplicity  of 
things  to  manipulate  and  make  use  of  so  fully  engages 
our  attention  that  we  have  neither  the  leisure  nor  the 
inclination  to  seek  a  rational  explanation  of  the  force 
that  makes  them  function  so  efficiently. 

In  dismissing  the  underlying  agency  with  a  casual 
'Interpretation  of  Nature,  p.  58. 
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shrug,  we  are  in  good  company.  The  high  priest  of 
science,  even  more  than  the  common  man,  is  a  past  mas- 
ter of  this  art.  It  is  one  of  the  engaging  ironies  of  modern 
thought  that  the  scientific  method,  which  it  was  once 
fondly  hoped  would  banish  mystery  from  the  world, 
leaves  it  every  day  more  inexplicable.  Physics,  which  it 
was  thought  had  dispensed  with  the  need  of  metaphysics, 
has  been  transformed  by  its  own  proper  researches  into 
the  most  metaphysical  of  disciplines.  The  more  atten- 
tively the  physicist  looks  at  the  material  stuff  of  die  world 
the  less  there  is  to  see.  Under  his  expert  treatment  the 
substantial  world  of  Newtonian  physics  has  been  dis- 
solved into  a  complex  of  radiant  energies.  No  efficient 
engineer  or  Prime  Mover  could  have  designed  the  world, 
since  it  can  no  longer  be  fully  understood  in  terms  of 
mechanics.  "What  is  the  sense  of  talking  about  a  me- 
chanical explanation,"  asks  Professor  Whitehead,  "when 
you  do  not  know  what  you  mean  by  mechanics?"  We 
are  told  that  if  we  ascribe  position  to  anything  it  ceases 
to  have  determinable  velocity;  if  we  ascertain  its  veloc- 
ity it  ceases  to  have  determinable  position.  The  universe 
i;;.  said  to  be  composed  of  atoms,  an  atom  is  said  to  be 
composed  of  a  nucleus  around  which  electrons  revolve 
in  determinable  orbits;  but  experiments  seem  to  show 
that  an  electron  may,  for  reasons  best  known  to  itself,  be 
moving  in  two  orbits  at  the  same  time.  To  this  point 
Galileo's  common-sense  method  of  noting  the  behavior 
of  things,  of  sticking  close  to  the  observable  facts,  has 
brought  us:  it  has  at  last  presented  us  with  a  fact  that 
common  sense  repudiates. 

What  can  we  do  ?  Reason  and  logic  cry  out  in  pain  no 
doubt;  but  we  have  long  since  learned  not  to  bother 
overmuch  with  reason  and  logic.  Logic  was  formerly 
visualized  as  something  outside  us,  something  existing 
independendy  which,  if  we  were  willing,  could  take  us 
by  the  hand  and  lead  us  into  the  paths  of  truth.  We 
now  suspect  that  it  is  something  the  mind  has  created 
to  conceal  its  timidity  and  keep  up  its  courage,  a  hocus- 
pocus  designed  to  give  formal  validity  to  conclusions  we 
are  willing  to  accept  if  everybody  else  in  our  set  will  too. 
If  all  men  are  mortal  (an  assumption),  and  if  Socrates 
was  a  man  (in  the  sense  assumed),  no  doubt  Socrates 
must  have  been  mortal;  but  we  suspect  that  we  some- 
how knew  all  this  before  it  was  submitted  to  the  test  of 
a  syllogism.  Logics  have  a  way  of  multiplying  in  response 
to  the  changes  in  point  of  view.  First  there  was  one 
logic,  then  there  were  two,  then  there  were  several;  so 
that  now,  according  to  one  authority  (if  a  contributor  to 
the  Encyclopedia  Britannica  who  ventures  to  employ 
humor  can  be  an  authority),  the  state  of  logic  is  "that  of 
Israel  under  the  Judges,  every  man  doeth  that  which  is 
right  in  his  own  eyes."  With  all  due  allowance  made  for 
mathematical  logic  (which  has  to  do  with  concepts,  not 
with  facts),  and  for  the  logic  of  probability  (which  Mr. 
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Keynes  assures  us  has  a  probable  validity),  the  secure 
foundations  of  deductive  and  inductive  logic  have  been 
battered  to  pieces  by  the  ascertainable  facts,  so  that  we 
really  have  no  choice;  we  must  cling  to  the  ascertainable 
facts  though  they  slay  us. 

Physicists,  therefore,  stick  to  the  ascertainable  facts.  If 
logic  presumes  to  protest  in  the  name  of  the  law,  they 
know  how  to  square  it,  so  that  it  complaisandy  looks  the 
other  way  while  they  go  on  widi  illicit  enterprises — with 
the  business,  for  example  (it  is  Sir  William  Bragg  who 
vouches  for  it),  of  teaching  "the  wave  theory  of  light  on 
Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday,  and  the  quantum 
theory  on  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday."  It  need 
not  surprise  us,  then,  to  learn  that  physicists  make  noth- 
ing, when  it  suits  their  convenience,  of  regarding  nu- 
cleus and  electron,  not  as  substances,  but  only  as  radia- 
tions— thus,  casually  dissolving  the  substantial  world 
into  a  congeries  of  repellent  and  attractive  velocities 
which  we  are  invited  to  believe  in  because  they  can  be 
madiematically  identified  and  made  use  of.  Perhaps,  as 
Professor  Jeans  suggests,  the  world  we  live  in  was  de- 
signed by  a  mathematician.  Why  not,  indeed,  if  it  can 
be  most  easily  understood  in  terms  of  mathematical  for- 
mulas? We  know  that  two  apples  plus  two  apples  make 
four  apples.  We  have  always  taken  it  for  granted  that 
the  apples  exist,  but  we  can  very  well  understand  that 
even  if  no  apples  are  anywhere  found  it  still  remains 
true  that  two  plus  two  make  four.  The  mathematician 
gets  on  just  as  well  without  the  apples,  better  indeed, 
since  the  apples  have  other  attributes  besides  number. 
When  sufficiendy  hard  pressed,  therefore,  the  physicist 
solves  his  difficulties  by  turning  mathematician.  As 
mathematician  he  can  calculate  the  velocities  that  are 
observed  to  occur,  meantime  assuring  us  that  the  veloci- 
ties could  readily  be  attributed  to  substantial  electrons, 
provided  substantial  electrons  with  such  velocities  should 
ever  turn  up.  There  is  really  no  occasion  for  despair :  our 
world  can  be  computed  even  if  it  doesn't  exist. 

Perhaps  I  have  said  enough  to  suggest  that  the  essen- 
tial quality  of  die  modern  climate  of  opinion  is  factual 
rather  than  rational.  The  atmosphere  which  sustains 
our  thought  is  so  saturated  with  the  actual  that  we  can 
easily  do  with  a  minimum  of  the  theoretical.  We  neces- 
sarily look  at  our  world  from  the  point  of  view  of  history 
and  from  the  point  of  view  of  science.  Viewed  histori- 
cally, it  appears  to  be  something  in  the  making,  some- 
thing which  can  at  best  be  only  tentatively  understood 
since  it  is  not  yet  finished.  Viewed  scientifically,  it  ap- 
pears as  something  to  be  accepted,  something  to  be 
manipulated  and  mastered,  something  to  adjust  ourselves 
to  with  the  least  possible  stress.  So  long  as  we  can  make 
efficient  use  of  things,  we  feel  no  irresistible  need  to  un- 
derstand them.  No  doubt  it  is  for  this  reason  chiefly  that 
the  modern  mind  can  be  so  wonderfully  at  ease  in  a 
mysterious  universe. 


A  Free  Man's  Worship 

Bertrand  Russell 
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To  Dr.  Faustus  in  his  study  Mephistopheles  told  the 
history  of  the  Creation,  saying: 
"The  endless  praises  of  the  choirs  of  angels  had 
begun  to  grow  wearisome;  for,  after  all,  did  he  not  de- 
serve their  praise  ?  Had  he  not  given  them  endless  joy  ? 
Would  it  not  be  more  amusing  to  obtain  undeserved 
praise,  to  be  worshipped  by  beings  whom  he  tortured? 
He  smiled  inwardly,  and  resolved  that  the  great  drama 
should  be  performed. 

"For  countless  ages  the  hot  nebula  whirled  aimlessly 
through  space.  At  length  it  began  to  take  shape,  the 
central  mass  threw  ofl  planets,  the  planets  cooled,  boiling 
seas  and  burning  mountains  heaved  and  tossed,  from 
black  masses  of  cloud  hot  sheets  of  rain  deluged  the 
barely  solid  crust.  And  now  the  first  germ  of  life  grew 
in  the  depths  of  the  ocean,  and  developed  rapidly  in  the 
fructifying  warmth  into  vast  forest  trees,  huge  ferns 
springing  from  the  damp  mould,  sea  monsters  breeding, 
fighting,  devouring,  and  passing  away.  And  from  the 
monsters,  as  the  play  unfolded  itself,  Man  was  born,  with 
the  power  of  thought,  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil, 
and  the  cruel  thirst  for  worship.  And  Man  saw  that  all 
is  passing  in  this  mad,  monstrous  world,  that  all  is  strug- 
gling to  snatch,  at  any  cost,  a  few  brief  moments  of  life 
before  Death's  inexorable  decree.  And  Man  said :  'There 
is  a  hidden  purpose,  could  we  but  fathom  it,  and  the 
purpose  is  good;  for  we  must  reverence  something,  and 
in  the  visible  world  there  is  nothing  worthy  of  reverence.' 
And  Man  stood  aside  from  the  struggle,  resolving  that 
God  intended  harmony  to  come  out  of  chaos  by  human 
efforts.  And  when  he  followed  the  instincts  which  God 
had  transmitted  to  him  from  his  ancestry  of  beasts  of 
prey,  he  called  it  Sin,  and  asked  God  to  forgive  him.  But 
he  doubted  whether  he  could  be  justly  forgiven,  until  he 
invented  a  divine  Plan  by  which  God's  wrath  was  to 
have  been  appeased.  And  seeing  the  present  was  bad,  he 
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made  it  yet  worse,  that  thereby  the  future  „  light  be  bet- 
ter. And  he  gave  God  thanks  for  the  strength  that 
enabled  him  to  forgo  even  the  joys  that  were  possible. 
And  God  smiled;  and  when  he  saw  that  Man  had  be- 
come perfect  in  renunciation  and  worship,  he  sent 
another  sun  through  the  sky,  which  crashed  into  Man's 
sun;  and  all  returned  again  to  nebula. 

"  'Yes,'  he  murmured,  'it  was  a  good  play;  I  will  have 
it  performed  again.' " 

Such,  in  outline,  but  even  more  purposeless,  more  void 
of  meaning  is  the  world  which  Science  presents  for  our 
belief.  Amid  such  a  world,  if  anywhere,  our  ideals  hence- 
forward must  find  a  home.  That  Man  is  the  product  of 
causes  which  had  no  prevision  of  the  end  they  were 
achieving;  that  his  origin,  his  growth,  his  hopes  and 
fears,  his  loves  and  his  beliefs,  are  but  the  outcome  of 
accidental  collocations  of  atoms;  that  no  fire,  no  hero- 
ism, no  intensity  of  thought  and  feeling,  can  preserve 
an  individual  life  beyond  the  grave;  that  all  the  labours 
of  the  ages,  all  the  devotion,  all  the  inspiration,  all  the 
noonday  brightness  of  human  genius,  are  destined  to 
extinction  in  the  vast  death  of  the  solar  system,  and  that 
the  whole  temple  of  Man's  achievement  must  inevitably 
be  buried  beneath  the  debris  of  a  universe  in  ruins — all 
these  things,  if  not  quite  beyond  dispute,  are  yet  so  nearly 
certain,  that  no  philosphy  which  rejects  them  can 
hope  to  stand.  Only  within  the  scaffolding  of  these 
truths,  only  on  the  firm  foundation  of  unyielding 
despair,  can  the  soul's  habitation  henceforth  be  safely 
built. 

How,  in  such  an  alien  and  inhuman  world,  can  so 
powerless  a  creature  as  Man  preserve  his  aspirations  un- 
tarnished ?  A  strange  mystery  it  is  that  Nature,  omnipo- 
tent but  blind,  in  the  revolutions  of  her  secular  hurryings 
through  the  abysses  of  space,  has  brought  forth  at  last  a 
child,  subject  still  to  her  power,  but  gifted  with  sight, 
with  knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  with  the  capacity  of 
judging  all  the  works  of  his  unthinking  Mother.  In  spite 
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of  Death,  the  mark  and  seal  of  the  parental  control, 
Man  is  yet  free,  during  his  brief  years,  to  examine,  to 
criticise,  to  know,  and  in  imagination  to  create.  To  him 
aione,  in  the  world  with  which  he  is  acquainted,  this 
freedom  belongs;. and  in  this  lies  his  superiority  to  the 
resistless  forces  that  control  his  outward  life. 

The  savage,  like  ourselves,  feels  the  oppression  of  his 
impotence  before  the  powers  of  Nature;  but  having  in 
himself  nothing  that  he  respects  more  than  Power,  he  is 
willing  to  prostrate  himself  before  his  gods,  without  in- 
quiring whether  they  are  worthy  of  his  worship.  Pathetic 
and  very  terrible  is  the  long  history  of  cruelty  and  tor- 
ture, of  degradation  and  human  sacrifice,  endured  in  the 
hope  of  placating  the  jealous  gods:  surely,  the  trembling 
believer  thinks,  when  what  is  most  precious  has  been 
freely  given,  their  lust  for  blood  must  be  appeased,  and 
more  will  not  be  required.  The  religion  of  Moloch — as 
such  creeds  may  be  generically  called — is  in  essence  the 
cringing  submission  of  the  slave,  who  dare  not,  even  in 
his  heart,  allow  the  thought  that  his  master  deserves  no 
adulation.  Since  the  independence  of  ideals  is  not  yet 
acknowledged,  Power  may  be  freely  worshipped,  and 
receive  an  unlimited  respect,  despite  its  wanton  infliction 
of  pain. 

But  gradually,  as  morality  grows  bolder,  the  claim  of 
the  ideal  world  begins  to  be  felt;  and  worship,  if  it  is  not 
to  cease,  must  be  given  to  gods  of  another  kind  than 
those  created  by  the  savage.  Some,  though  they  feel  the 
demands  of  the  ideal,  will  still  consciously  reject  them, 
still  urging  that  naked  Power  is  worthy  of  worship. 
Such  is  the  attitude  inculcated  in  God's  answer  to  Job  out 
of  the  whirlwind:  the  divine  power  and  knowledge  are 
paraded,  but  of  the  divine  goodness  there  is  no  hint. 
Such  also  is  the  attitude  of  those  who,  in  our  own  day, 
base  their  morality  upon  the  struggle  for  survival,  main- 
taining that  the  survivors  are  necessarily  the  fittest.  But 
others,  not  content  with  an  answer  so  repugnant  to  the 
moral  sense,  will  adopt  the  position  which  we  have  be- 
come accustomed  to  regard  as  specially  religious,  main- 
taining that,  in  some  hidden  manner,  the  world  of  fact 
is  really  harmonious  with  the  world  of  ideals.  Thus  Man 
creates  God,  all-powerful  and  all-good,  the  mystic  unity 
of  what  is  and  what  should  be. 

But  the  world  of  fact,  after  all,  is  not  good;  and,  in 
submitting  our  judgment  to  it,  there  is  an  element  of 
slavishness  from  which  our  thoughts  must  be  purged. 
For  in  all  things  it  is  well  to  exalt  the  dignity  of  Man,  by 
freeing  him  as  far  as  possible  from  the  tyranny  of  non- 
human  Power.  When  we  have  realised  that  Power  is 
largely  bad,  that  man,  with  his  knowledge  of  good  and 
evil,  is  but  a  helpless  atom  in  a  world  which  has  no  such 
knowledge,  the  choice  is  again  presented  to  us:  Shall  wc 
worship  Force,  or  shall  we  worship  Goodness  ?  Shall  our 
God  exist  and  be  evil,  or  shall  he  be  recognised  as  the 
creation  of  our  own  conscience? 


The  answer  to  this  question  is  very  momentous,  and 
affects  profoundly  our  whole  morality.  The  worship 
of  Force,  to  which  Carlyle  and  Nietzsche  and  the  creed 
of  Militarism  have  accustomed  us,  is  the  result  of  failure 
to  maintain  our  own  ideals  against  a  hostile  universe:  it 
is  itself  a  prostrate  submission  to  evil,  a  sacrifice  of  our 
best  to  Moloch.  If  strength  indeed  is  to  be  respected,  let 
us  respect  rather  the  strength  of  those  who  refuse  that 
false  "recognition  of  facts"  which  fails  to  recognise  that 
facts  are  often  bad.  Let  us  admit  that,  in  the  world  we 
know,  there  are  many  things  that  would  be  better  other- 
wise, and  that  the  ideals  to  which  we  do  and  must  adhere 
are  not  realised  in  the  realm  of  matter.  Let  us  preserve 
our  respect  for  truth,  for  beauty,  for  the  ideal  of  perfec- 
tion which  life  does  not  permit  us  to  attain,  though  none 
of  these  things  meet  with  the  approval  of  the  unconscious 
universe.  If  Power  is  bad,  as  it  seems  to  be,  let  us  reject 
it  from  our  hearts.  In  this  lies  Man's  true  freedom:  in 
determination  to  worship  only  the  God  created  by  our 
own  love  of  the  good,  to  respect  only  the  heaven  which 
inspires  the  insight  of  our  best  moments.  In  action,  in 
desire,  we  must  submit  perpetually  to  the  tyranny  of 
outside  forces;  but  in  thought,  in  aspiration,  we  are  free, 
free  from  .our  fellow -men,  free  from  the  petty  planet  on 
which  our  bodies  impotently  crawl,  free  even,  while  we 
live,  from  the  tyranny  of  death.  Let  us  learn,  then,  that 
energy  of  faith  which  enables  us  to  live  constantly  in  the 
vision  of  the  good;  and  let  us  descend  in  action,  into  the 
world  of  fact,  with  that  vision  always  before  us. 

When  first  the  opposition  of  fact  and  ideal  grows  fully 
visible,  a  spirit  of  fiery  revolt,  of  fierce  hatred  of  the  gods, 
seems  necessary  to  the  assertion  of  freedom.  To  defy 
with  Promethean  constancy  a  hostile  universe,  to  keep 
its  evil  always  in  view,  always  actively  hated,  to  refuse 
no  pain  that  the  malice  of  Power  can  invent,  appears  to 
be  the  duty  of  all  who  will  not  bow  before  the  inevitable. 
But  indignation  is  still  a  bondage,  for  it  compels  our 
thoughts  to  be  occupied  with  an  evil  world;  and  in  the 
fierceness  of  desire  from  which  rebellion  springs  there 
is  a  kind  of  self-assertion  which  it  is  necessary  for  the 
wise  to  overcome.  Indignation  is  a  submission  of  our 
thoughts,  but  not  of  our  desires;  the  Stoic  freedom  in 
which  wisdom  consists  is  found  in  the  submission  of  our 
desires,  but  not  of  our  thoughts.  From  the  submission 
of  our  desires  springs  the  virtue  of  resignation;  from  the 
freedom  of  our  thoughts  springs  the  whole  world  of  art 
and  philosophy,  and  the  vision  of  beauty  by  which,  at 
last,  we  half  reconquer  the  reluctant  world.  But  the 
vision  of  beauty  is  possible  only  to  unfettered  contempla- 
tion, to  thoughts  not  weighted  by  the  load  of  eager 
wishes;  and  thus  Freedom  comes  only  to  those  who  no 
longer  ask  of  life  that  it  shall  yield  them  any  of  those 
personal  goods  that  are  subject  to  the  mutations  of  Time. 

Although  the  necessity  of  renunciation  is  evidence  of 
the  existence  of  evil,  yet  Christianity,  in  preaching  it- 
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has  shown  a  wisdom  exceeding  that  of  the  Promethean 
philosophy  of  rebellion.  It  must  be  admitted  that,  of  the 
things  we  desire,  some,  though  they  prove  impossible, 
are  yet  real  goods;  others,  however,  as  ardently  longed 
for,  do  not  form  part  of  a  fully  purified  ideal.  The  belief 
that  what  must  be  renounced  is  bad,  though  sometimes 
false,  is  far  less  often  false  than  untamed  passion  sup- 
poses; and  the  creed  of  religion,  by  providing  a  reason 
for  proving  that  it  is  never  false,  has  been  the  means  of 
purifying  our  hopes  by  the  discovery  of  many  austere 
truths. 

But  there  is  ic  resignation  a  further  good  element: 
even  real  goods,  when  they  are  unattainable,  ought  not 
to  be  fretfully  desired.  To  every  man  comes,  sooner  or 
later,  the  great  renunciation.  For  the  young,  there  is 
nothing  unattainable;  a  good  thing  desired  with  the 
whole  force  of  a  passionate  will,  and  yet  impossible,  is 
to  them  not  credible.  Yet,  by  death,  by  illness,  by  poverty, 
or  by  the  voice  of  duty,  we  must  learn,  each  one  of  us, 
that  the  world  was  not  made  for  us,  and  that,  however 
beautiful  may  be  the  things  we  crave,  Fate  may  neverthe- 
less forbid  them.  It  is  the  part  of  courage,  when  misfor- 
tune comes,  to  bear  without  repining  the  ruin  of  our 
hopes,  to  turn  away  our  thoughts  from  vain  regrets.  This 
degree  of  submission  to  Power  is  not  only  just  and  right: 
it  is  the  very  gate  of  wisdom. 

But  passive  renunciation  is  not  the  whole  of  wisdom; 
for  not  by  renunciation  alone  can  we  build  a  temple  for 
the  worship  of  our  own  ideals.  Haunting  foreshadow- 
ings  of  the  temple  appear  in  the  realm  of  imagination, 
in  music,  in  architecture,  in  the  untroubled  kingdom  of 
reason,  and  in  the  golden  sunset  magic  of  lyrics,  where 
beauty  shines  and  glows,  remote  from  the  touch  of  sor- 
row, remote  from  the  fear  of  change,  remote  from  the 
failures  and  disenchantments  of  the  world  of  fact.  In 
the  contemplation  of  these  things  the  vision  of  heaven 
.  will  shape  itself  in  our  hearts,  giving  at  once  a  touch- 
stone to  judge  the  world  about  us,  and  an  inspiration 
by  which  to  fashion  to  our  needs  whatever  is  not  in- 
capable of  serving  as  a  stone  in  the  sacred  temple. 

Except  for  those  rare  spirits  that  are  born  without  sin, 
there  is  a  cavern  of  darkness  to  be  traversed  before  that 
temple  can  be  entered.  The  gate  of  the  cavern  is  despair, 
and  its  floor  is  paved  with  the  gravestones  of  abandoned 
hopes.  There  Self  must  die;  there  the  eagerness,  the 
greed  of  untamed  desire  must  be  slain,  for  only  so  can 
the  soul  be  freed  from  the  empire  of  Fate.  But  out  of 
the  cavern  the  Gate  of  Renunciation  leads  again  to  the 
daylight  of  wisdom,  by  whose  radiance  a  new  insight,  a 
new  jov,  a  new  tenderness,  shine  forth  to  gladden  the 
pilgrim's  heart. 

When,  without  the  bitterness  of  impotent  rebellion, 
we  have  learnt  both  to  resign  ourselves  to  the  outward 
rule  of  Fate  and  to  recognise  that  the  non-human  world 
is  unworthy  of  our  worship,  it  becomes  possible  at  last 


so  to  transform  and  refashion  the  unconscious  universe, 
so  to  transmute  it  in  the  crucible  of  the  imagination,  that 
a  new  image  of  shining  gold  replaces  the  old  idol  of 
clay.  In  all  the  multiform  facts  of  the  world — in  the 
visual  shapes  of  trees  and  mountains  and  clouds,  in  the 
events  of  die  life  of  man,  even  in  the  very  omnipotence 
of  Death — the  insight  of  creative  idealism  can  find  the 
reflection  of  a  beauty  which  its  own  thoughts  first  made. 
In  this  way  mind  asserts  its  subde  mastery  over  the 
thoughtless  forces  of  Nature.  The  more  evil  the  material 
with  which  it  deals,  the  more  diwarting  to  untrained 
desire,  the  greater  is  its  achievement  in  inducing  the 
reluctant  rock  to  yield  up  its  hidden  treasures,  the 
prouder  its  victory  in  compelling  the  opposing  forces  to 
swell  the  pageant  of  its  triumph.  Of  all  the  arts,  Trag- 
edy is  the  proudest,  the  most  triumphant;  for  it  builds 
its  shining  citadel  in  the  very  centre  of  the  enemy's 
country,  on  the  very  summit  of  his  highest  mountain; 
from  its  impregnable  watch-towers,  his  camps  and  ar- 
senals, his  columns  and  forts,  are  all  revealed;  within  its 
walls  the  free  life  continues,  while  the  legions  of  Death 
and  Pain  and  Despair,  and  all  the  servile  captains  of 
tyrant  Fate,  afTord  the  burghers  of  that  dauntless  city 
new  spectacles  cf  beauty.  Happy  those  sacred  ramparts, 
thrice  happy  the  dwellers  on  that  all-seeing  eminence. 
Honour  to  those  brave  warriors  who,  through  countless 
ages  of  warfare,  have  preserved  for  us  the  priceless  herit- 
age of  liberty,  and  have  kept  undeflled  by  sacrilegious 
invaders  the  home  of  the  unsubdued. 

But  the  beauty  of  Tragedy  does  but  make  visible  a 
quality  which,  in  more  or  less  obvious  shapes,  is  present 
always  and  everywhere  in  life.  In  the  spectacle  of  Death, 
in  the  endurance  of  intolerable  pain,  and  in  the  irre- 
vocableness  of  a  vanished  past,  there  is  a  sacredness,  an 
overpowering  awe,  a  feeling  of  the  vastness,  the  depth, 
the  inexhaustible  mystery  of  existence,  in  which,  as  by 
some  strange  marriage  of  pain,  the  sufferer  is  bound  to 
the  world  by  bonds  of  sorrow.  In  these  moments  of  in- 
sight,  we  lose  all  eagerness  of  temporary  desire,  all  strug- 
gling and  striving  for  petty  ends,  all  care  for  the  little 
trivial  things  that,  to  a  superficial  view,  make  up  the 
common  life  of  day  by  day;  we  see,  surrounding  the  nar- 
row raft  illumined  by  the  flickering  light  of  human  com- 
radeship, the  dark  ocean  on  whose  rolling  waves  we 
toss  for  a  brief  hour;  from  the  great  night  without,  a 
chill  blast  breaks  in  upon  our  refuge;  all  the  loneliness 
of  humanity  amid  hostile  forces  is  concentrated  upon 
the  individual  soul,  which  must  struggle  alone,  with 
what  of  courage  it  can  command,  against  the  whole 
weight  of  a  universe  that  cares  nothing  for  its  hopes  and 
fears.  Victory,  in  this  struggle  with  the  powers  of  dark- 
ness, is  the  true  baptism  into  the  glorious  company  of 
heroes,  the  true  initiation  into  the  overmastering  beauty 
of  human  existence.  From  that  awful  encounter  of  the 
soul  with  the  outer  world,  renunciation,  wisdom,  and 
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charity  are  born;  and  with  their  birth  a  new  life  begins. 
To  take  into  the  inmost  shrine  of  the  soul  the  irresistible 
forces  whose  puppets  we  seem  to  be — Death  and  change, 
the  irrevocableness  of  the  past,  and  the  powerlessness  of 
man  before  the  blind  hurry  of  the  universe  from  vanity 
to  vanity — to  feel  these  things  and  know  them  is  to 
conquer  them. 

This  is  the  reason  why  the  Past  has  such  magical 
power.  The  beauty  of  its  motionless  and  silent  pictures  is 
like  the  enchanted  purity  of  late  autumn,  when  the 
leaves,  though  one  breath  would  make  them  fall,  still 
glow  against  the  sky  in  golden  glory.  The  Past  does 
not  change  or  strive;  like  Duncan,  after  life's  fitful  fever 
it  sleeps  well;  what  was  eager  and  grasping,  what  was 
petty  and  transitory,  has  faded  away,  the  things  that 
were  beautiful  and  eternal  shine  out  of  it  like  stars  in 
the  night.  Its  beauty,  to  a  soul  not  worthy  of  it,  is  unen- 
durable; but  to  a  soul  which  has  conquered  Fate  it  is  the 
key  of  religion. 

The  life  of  Man,  viewed  outwardly,  is  but  a  small 
thing  in  comparison  with  the  forces  of  Nature.  The  slave 
is  doomed  to  worship  Time  and  Fate  and  Death,  be- 
cause they  are  greater  than  anything  he  finds  in  himself, 
and  because  all  his  thoughts  are  of  things  which  they 
devour.  But,  great  as  they  are,  to  think  of  them  greatly, 
to  feel  their  passionless  splendour,  is  greater  still.  And 
such  thought  makes  us  free  men;  we  no  longer  bow 
before  the  inevitable  in  Oriental  subjection,  but  we  ab- 
sorb it,  and  make  it  a  part  of  ourselves.  To  abandon  the 
struggle  for  private  happiness,  to  expel  2II  eagerness  of 
temporary  desire,  to  burn  with  passion  for  eternal  things 
■—this  is  emancipation,  and  this  is  the  free  man's  worship. 
And  this  liberation  is  effected  by  a  contemplation  of 
Fate;  for  Fate  itself  is  subdued  by  the  mind  which  leaves 
nothing  to  be  purged  by  the  purifying  fire  of  Time. 

United  with  his  fellow-men  by  the  strongest  of  all 
ties,  die  tie  of  a  common  doom,  the  free  man  finds  that 
a  new  vision  is  with  him  always,  shedding  over  every 
daily  task  the  light  of  love.  The  life  of  Man  is  a  long 


march  through  the  night,  surrounded  by  invisible  foes, 
tortured  by  weariness  and  pain,  towards  a  goal  that 
few  can  hope  to  reach,  and  where  none  may  tarry  long. 
One  by  one,  as  they  march,  our  comrades  vanish  from 
our  sight,  seized  by  the  silent  orders  of  omnipotent 
Death.  Very  brief  is  the  time,  in  which  we  can  help 
them,  in  which  their  happiness  or  misery  is  decided.  Be 
it  ours  to  shed  sunshine  on  their  path,  to  lighten  their 
sorrows  by  the  baim  of  sympathy,  to  give  them  the  pure 
joy  of  a  never-tiring  affection,  to  strengthen  failing 
courage,  to  instil  faith  in  hours  of  despair.  Let  us  not 
weigh  in  grudging  scales  their  merits  and  demerits,  but 
let  us  think  only  of  their  need — of  the  sorrows,  the  diffi- 
culties, perhaps  the  blindnesses,  that  make  the  misery  of 
their  lives;  let  us  remember  that  they  are  fellow-sufferers 
in  the  same  darkness,  actors  in  the  same  tragedy  with 
ourselves.  And  so,  when  their  day  is  over,  when  their 
good  and  their  evil  have  become  eternal  by  the  immor- 
tality of  the  past,  be  it  ours  to  feel  that,  where  they  suf- 
fered, where  they  failed,  no  deed  of  ours  was  the  cause; 
but  wherever  a  spark  of  the  divine  fire  kindled  in  their 
hearts,  we  were  ready  with  encouragement,  with  sym- 
pathy, with  brave  words  in  which  high  courage  glowed. 
Brief  and  powerless  is  Man's  life;  on  him  and  all  his 
race  the  slow,  sure  doom  falls  pitiless  and  dark.  Blind 
to  good  and  evil,  reckless  of  destruction,  omnipotent 
matter  rolls  on  its  reiendess  way;  for  Man,  condemned 
to-day  to  lose  his  dearest,  to-morrow  himself  to  pass 
through  the  gate  of  darkness,  it  remains  only  to  cherish, 
ere  yet  the  blow  falls,  the  lofty  thoughts  that  ennoble 
his  little  day;  disdaining  the  coward  terrors  of  the  slave 
of  Fate,  to  worship  at  the  shrine  that  his  own  hands  have 
built;  undismayed  by  the  empire  of  chance,  to  preserve 
a  mind  free  from  the  wanton  tyranny  that  rules  his  out- 
ward life;  proudly  defiant  of  the  irresistible  forces  that 
tolerate,  for  a  moment,  his  knowledge  and  his  condem- 
nation, to  sustain  alone,  a  weary  but  unyielding  Adas, 
the  world  that  his  own  ideals  have  fashioned  despite  the 
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Logan  Pearsail  Smith  was  born  in  1865  in  Philadelphia,  was  educated  at 
Haverford,  Harvard,  and  Oxford,  and  for  some  years  has  lived  in  England. 
He  has  written  books  about  the  English  language,  On  Reading  Shakespeare 
(1933),  and  two  volumes  of  Trivia  (1917,  1921),  and  an  autobiography, 
Unjor gotten  Years  (1939).  These  brief  essays  not  only  reveal  an  acute,  reason- 
able, and  humorous  mind  but  also  invite  a  close  study  of  many  qualities  of 
English  style. 


Preface 

You  must  beware  of  thinking  too  much  about 
Style,"   said   my   kindly  adviser,  "or   you   will 
become  like  those  fastidious  people  who  polish 
and  polish  until  there  is  nothing  left." 

"Then  there  really  are  such  people?"  I  asked,  lost  in 
the  thought  of  how  much  I  should  like  to  meet  them. 
But  the  well-informed  lady  could  give  me  no  precise 
information  about  them. 

I  often  hear  of  them  in  this  tantalizing  manner,  and 
perhaps  one  day  I  shall  get  to  know  them.  They  sound 
delightful. 

The  Author 
These  pieces  of  moral  prose  have  been  written,  dear 
Reader,  by  a  large  Carnivorous  Mammal,  belonging  to 
that  sub-order  of  the  Animal  Kingdom  which  includes 
also  the  Orang-outang,  the  tusked  Gorilla,  the  Baboon 
with  his  bright  blue  and  scarlet  bottom,  and  the  loii<*- 
eared  Chimpanzee. 

Stone hen ge 

They  sit  there  forever  on  the  dim  horizon  of  my 
mind,  that  Stonehenge  circle  of  elderly  disapproving 
Faces — Faces  of  the  Uncles  and  Schoolmasters  and 
Tutors  who  frowned  on  my  youth. 

In  the  bright  centre  and  sunlight  I  leap,  I  caper,  I 
dance  my  dance;  but  when  I  look  up,  I  see  they  are  not 
deceived.  For  nothing  ever  placates  them,  nothing  ever 
moves  to  a  look  of  approval  that  ring  of  bleak  and  con- 
temptuous Faces. 

My  Mission 

But  when  in  modern  books,  reviews,  and  thoughtful 
magazines  I  read  about  the  Needs  of  the  Age,  its  Com 
plcx   Questions,   its   Dismays,   Doubts,   and    Spiritual 

From  Trivia,  1917.  By  permission  of  the  publishers,  Doubled*?, 
Dora/i  and  Company.  Garden  City,  N.  Y. 


Agonies,  I  feel  an  impulse  to  go  out  and  comfort  it,  to 
still  its  cries,  and  speak  earnest  words  of  Consolation 
to  it. 

Human  Ends 

I  really  was  impressed,  as  we  paced  up  and  down  the 
avenue,  by  the  Vicar's  words  and  weighty,  weighed 
advice.  He  spoke  of  the  various  professions;  mentioned 
contemporaries  of  his  own  who  had  achieved  success: 
how  one  had  a  Seat  in  Parliament,  would  be  given  a 
Seat  in  the  Cabinet  when  his  party  next  came  in;  an- 
other was  a  Bishop  with  a  Seat  in  the  House  of  Lords; 
a  third  was  a  Barrister  who  was  soon,  it  was  said,  to  be 
raised  to  the  Bench. 

But  in  spite  of  my  good  intentions,  my  real  wish  to 
find,  before  it  is  too  late,  some  career  or  other  for  myself 
(and  the  question  is  getting  serious),  I  am  far  too  much 
at  the  mercy  of  ludicrous  images.  Front  Seats,  Epis- 
copal, Judicial,  Parliamentary  Benches — were  all  the 
ends  then,  I  asked  myself,  of  serious,  middle-aged  am- 
bition only  things  to  sit  on? 

Edification 

"I  must  really  improve  my  Mind,"  I  tell  myself,  and 
once  more  begin  to  patch  and  repair  that  crazy  struc- 
ture. So  I  toil  and  toil  on  at  the  vain  task  of  edification, 
though  the  wi-  1  tears  off  the  tiles,  the  floors  give  way, 
the  ceilings  fall,  strange  birds  build  untidy  nests  in  die 
rafters,  and  owls  hoot  and  laugh  in  the  tumbling 
chimneys. 

Social  Success 

The  servant  gave  me  my  coat  and  hat,  and  in  a  glow 
of  self-satisfaction  I  walked  out  into  the  night.  "A  de- 
lightful evening,"  I  reflected,  "the  nicest  kind  of  people. 
What  I  said  about  finance  and  French  philosophy  im- 
pressed them;  and  how  they  laughed  when  I  imitated  a 
pig  squealing." 
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But  soon  aiter,  "God,  it's  awful,"  I  muttered,  "I  wish 
I  were  dead" 

Humiliation 

"My  own  view  is,"  I  began,  but  no  one  listened.  At 
the  next  pause,  "I  always  say,"  I  remarked,  but  again 
the  loud  talk  went  on.  Someone  told  a  story.  When 
the  laughter  had  ended,  "1  often  dunk — ";  but  looking 
round  the  table  I  could  catch  no  friendly  or  attentive 
eye.  It  was  humiliating,  but  more  humiliating  the 
thought  that  Sophocles  and  Goethe  would  have  always 
commanded  attention,  while  the  lack  of  it  would  not 
have  troubled  Spinoza  or  Abraham  Lincoln. 

Green  Ivory 

What  a  bore  it  is,  waking  up  in  the  morning  always 
the  same  person.  I  wish  I  were  unflinching  and  em- 
phatic, and  had  big,  busby  eyebrows  and  a  Message,  for 
the  Age.  I  wish  I  were  a  deep  Thinker,  or  a  great  Ven- 
triloquist. 

I  should  like  to  be  refined  and  melancholy,  the  victim 
of  a  hopeless  passion;  to  love  in  the  old,  stilted  way, 
with  impossible  Adoration  and  Despair  under  the 
pale-faced  Moon. 

I  wish  I  could  get  up;  I  wish  I  were  the  world's  great- 
est Violinist.  I  wish  I  had  lots  of  silver,  and  hr st  Edi- 
tions, and  green  Ivor- 

"Where  Do  I  Come  in?" 

When  I  read  in  the  Times  about  India  and  all  its 
problems  and  populations;  when  I  look  at  the  letters  in 
large  type  of  important  personages,  and  find  myself 
face  to  face  widi  the  Questions,  Movements,  and  great 
Activities  of  the  Age,  "Where  do  I  come  in?"  I  ask 
myself  uneasily. 

Then  in  the  great  Tzme.> -reflected  world  I  find  the 
corner  where  I  play  my  humble  but  necessary  part.  For 
I  am  one  of  the  unpraised,  unrewarded  millions  with- 
out whom  Statistics  would  be  a  bankrupt  science.  It 
is  we  who  are  born,  who  marry,  who  die,  in  constant 
ratios:  who  regularly  lose  so  many  umbrellas,  post  just 
so  many  unaddressed  letters  every  year.  And  there  are 
enthusiasts  among  us  who,  without  the  least  thought  of 
their  own  convenience,  allow  omnibuses  to  run  over 
them;  or  throw  diemselves  month  by  month,  in  fixed 
numbers,  from  the  London  bridges. 

Microbes 

But  how  is  one  to  keep  free  from  those  mental  mi- 
crobes that  worm-eat  people's  brains — those  Theories 
and  Diets  and  Enthusiasms  and  infectious  Doctrines 
that  we  are  always  liable  to  catch  from  what  seem  the 
most  innocuous  contacts?  People  go  about  laden  with 
germs;  they  breathe  creeds  and  convictions  on  you 
whenever  they  open  their  mouths.   Books  and  news- 


papers are  simply  creeping  with  them — the  monthly 
Reviews  seem  to  have  room  for  nothing  else.  Where- 
withal then  shall  a  young  man  cleanse  his  wav;  and 
how  shall  he  keep  his  mind  immune  to  Thcosophical 
speculations,  and  novel  schemes  of  Salvation?  Can  he 
ever  be  sure  that  he  won't  be  suddenly  struck  down  by 
the  fever  of  Funeral,  or  of  Spelling  Reform,  or  take  to 
his  bed  with  a  new  Sex  Theory? 

But  is  this  struggle  for  a  healthy  mind  in  a  maggoty 
universe  really  after  all  worth  it?  Are  there  not  soporific 
dreams  and  sweet  deliriums  more  soothing  than  Rea- 
son ?  If  Transmigration  can  make  clear  the  dark  Prob- 
lem of  Evil:  if  Mrs.  Mary  Baker  Eddy  can  free  us  from 
the  dominion  of  Death;  if  the  belief  that  Bacon  wrote 
Shakespeare  gives  a  ■peace  that  the  world  cannot  give, 
why  pedantically  reject  such  kindly  solace?  Why  not 
be  led  with  the  others  by  still  waters,  and  be  made- 
he  down  in  green  pastur 

Among  all  the  ugly  mugs  of  the  world  we  see  now 
and  dien  a  face  made  after  the  dn  era.  Then,  a 

wonderful  thing  happens  to  us;  the  Blue  Bird  sings, 
the  golden  Splendour  shine  a  queer  moment 

everything  seems  meaningless  save  our  impulse  to  fol- 
low those  fair  forms,  to  follow  them  to  the  clear  Para- 
dises they  promise. 

Plato  assures  us  that  these  moments  are  not  (as  we 
are  apt  to  think  them)  mere  blurs  and  delusions  of  the 
senses,  but  divine  revelations;  that  in  a  lovely  face  we 
see  imaged,  as  in  a  mirror,  the  Absolute  Beauty—; 
it  is  Reality,  flashing  on  us  in  the  cave  where  we  dwell 
amid  shadows  and  darkness.  Therefore  we  should  fol- 
low these  fair  forms,  and  their  shining  footsteps  will 
lead  us  upward  to  the  highest  heaven  of  Wisdom.  The 
Poets,  too,  keep  chanting  this  great  doctrine  of  Beauty 
in  grave  notes  to  their  golden  strings.  Its  music  floats 
up  through  the  skies  so  sweet,  so  strange,  that  the  very 
Angels  seem  to  lean  from  their  stars  to  listen. 

But,  O  Plato,  O  Shelley,  O  Angels  of  Heaven,  what 
scrapes  you  do  get  us  into! 

And  Anyhow 

And  anyhow,  soon,  so  soon  (in  only  seven  million 
years  or  thereabouts  the  Encyclopaedia  said)  this  Earth 
would  grow  cold,  all  human  activities  end,  and  the  last 
wretched  mortals  freeze  to  death  in  the  dim  rays  of  the 
dying  Sun. 

The  Church  of  England 

I  have  my  Anglican  moments;  and  as  I  sat  there  that 
Sunday  afternoon,  in  die  Paliadian  interior  of  the  Lon- 
don Church,  and  listened  to  the  uncxpressive  voices 
chanting  the  correct  service,  I  felt  a  comfortable  assur- 
ance that  we  were  in  no  danger  of  being  betrayed  into 
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any  unseemly  manifestations  of  religious  fervour.  We 
had  not  gathered  together  at  that  performance  to  abase 
ourselves  with  furious  hosannas  before  any  dark  Creator 
of  an  untamed  Universe,  no  Deity  of  freaks  and  mir- 
acles and  sinister  hocus-pocus;  but  to  pay  our  duty  to  a 
highly  respected  Anglican  First  Cause — undemonstra- 
tive, gendemanly  and  conscientious — whom,  without 
loss  of  self-respect,  we  could  sincerely  and  decorously 
praise. 

The  Incredible 

"Yes,  but  they  were  rather  afraid  of  you." 

"Afraid  of  me?" 

"Yes,  so  one  of  them  told  me  afterwards." 

I  was  fairly  jiggered.  If  my  personality  can  inspire 
fear  or  respect  the  world  must  be  a  simpler  place  dian  I 
had  thought  it.  Afraid  of  a  shadow,  a  poor  make- 
believe  like  me?  Are  children  more  absurdly  terrified 
by  a  candle  in  a  hollow  turnip?  Was  Bedlam  at  full 
moon  ever  scared  by  anything  half  so  silly  ? 

The  Poplar 

There  is  a  great  tree  in  Sussex,  whose  cloud  of  thin 
foliage  floats  high  in  the  summer  air.  The  dn-ush  sings 


in  it,  and  blackbirds,  who  fill  the  late,  decorative  sun- 
shine with  a  shimmer  of  golden  sound.  There  the 
nightingale  finds  her  green  cloister;  and  on  those 
branches  sometimes,  like  a  great  fruit,  hangs  the  lemon- 
coloured  Moon.  In  die  glare  of  August,  when  all  the 
world  is  faint  with  heat,  there  is  always  a  breeze  in 
those  cool  recesses,  always  a  noise,  like  the  noise  of 
water,  among  its  lighdy  hung  leaves. 

But  the  owner  of  this  Tree  lives  in  London,  reading 
books. 

Under  An  Umbrella 

From  under  the  roof  of  my  umbrella  I  saw  the 
washed  pavement  lapsing  beneath  my  feet,  the  news- 
posters  lying  smeared  with  dirt  at  the  crossings,  the 
tracks  of  the  busses  in  the  liquid  mud.  On  I  went 
through  this  dreary  world  of  wetness.  And  through 
how  many  rains  and  years  shall  I  still  hurry  down  wet 
streets — middle-aged,  and  then,  perhaps,  very  old?  And 
on  what  errands? 

Asking  myself  tiiis  cheerless  question  J  fade  from 
your  vision,  Reader,  into  the  distance,  sloping  my 
umbrella  against  the  wind. 


A  Preface  to  Dogs 

James  Thurber 

James  Thurber  was  born  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  in  1894,  and  graduated  from 
Ohio  State  University.  He  was  with  die  American  Embassy  in  Paris  for  two 
years  and  later  on  The  New  York  Post.  His  wayward  drawings  and  humorous 
prose  are  staples  of  The  New  Yorker.  His  books  include:  (with  E.  B.  White) 
Is  Sex  Necessary?  (1929);  The  Owl  in  the  Attic  (1931);  My  Life  and  Hard 
Times  (1933);  and,  with  Elliott  Nugent,  a  play,  The  Male  Animal  (1939) 

"A  Preface  to  Dogs"  not  only  starts  a  brace  of  smiles  but  suggests  how 
fundamental  humor  and  a  knack  for  the  surprising  and  pat  detail  can  make  an 
old  idea  worth  thinking  about  once  more. 


a  s  soon  as  a  wife  presents  her  husband  with  a  child, 
/\  her  capacity  for  worry  becomes  acuter:  she 
J_  \.hears  more  burglars,  she  smells  more  things 
burning,  she  begins  to  wonder,  at  die  theatre  or  the 
dance,  whether  her  husband  left  his  service  revolver  in 
the  nursery.  This  goes  on  for  years  and  years.  As  the 
child  grows  older,  the  mother's  original  major  fear — 
that  the  child  was  exchanged  for  some  other  infant  at 
the  hospital — gives  way  to  even  more  magnificent 
doubts  and  suspicions:  she  suspects  that  the  child  is  not 

From  The  New  Yorker,  Jan.  2,  1932.   By  permission  of  the  author 
and  the  publishers. 


bright,  she  doubts  that  it  will  be  happy,  she  is  sure  that 
it  will  become  mixed  up  with  the  wrong  sort  of  people. 
The  insistence  of  parents  on  dedicating  their  lives 
to  their  children  is  carried  on  year  after  year  in  the  face 
of  all  that  dogs  have  done,  and  are  doing,  to  prove  how 
much  happier  the  parent-child  reladonship  can  become, 
if  managed  without  sentiment,  worry,  or  dedication. 
Of  course,  the  theory  that  dogs  have  a  saner  family 
life  than  humans  is  an  old  one,  and  it  was  in  order  to 
ascertain  whether  the  notion  is  pure  legend  or  whether 
it  is  based  on  observable  fact  that  I  have  for  four  years 
made  a  careful  study  of  the  family  life  of  dogs.   My 
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conclusions  entirely  support  the  theory  that  dogs  have 
a  saner  family  life  than  people. 

In  the  first  place,  the  husband  leaves  on  a  woodchuck- 
hunting  expedition  just  as  soon  as  he  can,  which  is  very 
soon,  and  never  comes  back.  He  doesn't  write,  makes 
no  provision  for  the  care  or  maintenance  of  his  family, 
and  is  not  liable  to  prosecution  because  he  doesn't.  The 
wife  doesn't  care  where  he  is,  never  wonders  if  he  is 
thinking  about  her,  and  although  she  may  start  at  the 
slightest  footstep,  doesn't  do  so  because  she  is  hoping 
against  hope  that  it  is  he.  No  lady  dog  has  ever  been 
known  to  set  her  friends  against  her  husband,  or  put 
detectives  on  his  trail. 

This  same  lack  of  sentimentality  is  carried  out  in  the 
mother  dog's  relationship  to  her  young.  For  six  weeks 
— but  only  six  weeks — she  looks  after  diem  religiously, 
feeds  diem  (they  come  clothed),  washes  their  ears, 
fights  off  cats,  old  women,  and  wasps  that  come  nosing 
around,  makes  the  bed,  and  rescues  the  puppies  when 
they  crawl  under  the  floor  boards  of  the  barn  or  get  lost 
in  an  old  boot.  She  does  all  these  things,  however, 
without  fuss,  without  that  loud  and  elaborate  show  of 
solicitude  and  alarm  which  a  woman  displays  in 
rendering  some  exaggerated  service  to  her  child. 

At  the  end  of  six  weeks,  the  mother  dog  ceases  to  lie 
awake  at  night  harking  for  ominous  sounds;  the  next 
morning  she  snarls  at  the  puppies  after  breakfast,  and 
routs  them  all  out  of  the  house.  "This  is  forever,"  she 
informs  them,  succincdy.  "I  have  my  own  life  to  live, 
automobiles  to  chase,  grocery  boys'  shoes  to  snap  at, 
rabbits  to  pursue.  I  can't  be  washing  and  feeding  a  lot 
of  big  six-weeks-old  dogs  any  longer.  That  phase  is 
definitely  over."  The  family  life  is  thus  terminated,  and 
die  mother  dismisses  the  children  from  her  mind — fre- 
quendy  as  many  as  eleven  at  one  time — as  easily  as  she 
did  her  husband.  She  is  now  free  to  devote  herself  to 
her  career  and  to  the  novel  and  astonishing  things  of 
life. 

In  the  case  of  one  family  of  dogs  that  I  observed, 
the  mother,  a  large  black  dog  with  long  ears  and  a  keen 
zest  for  living,  tempered  only  by  an  immoderate  fear 
of  toads  and  turdes,  kicked  ten  puppies  out  of  the  house 
at  the  end  of  six  weeks  to  the  day — it  was  a  Monday. 
Fortunately  for  my  observadons,  the  puppies  had  no 
place  to  go,  since  diey  hadn't  made  any  plans,  and  so 
they  just  hung  around  the  barn,  now  and  again  trying 
to  patch  things  up  with  their  mother.  She  refused, 
however,  to  entertain  any  proposition  leading  to  a 
resumption  of  home  life,  pointing  out  firmly  that  she 
was,  by  inclination,  a  chaser  of  bicycles  and  a  hearth-fire 
watcher,  both  of  which  activities  would  be  insupport- 
ably  cluttered  up  by  the  presence  of  ten  helpers.  The 
bicycle-chasing  field  was  overcrowded,  anyway,  she  ex- 
plained, and  the  hearth-fire-watching  field  even  more  so. 
"We  could  chase  parades  together,"  suggested  one  of 


the  dogs,  but  she  refused  to  be  touched,  snarled,  and 
drove  him  off. 

It  is  only  for  a  few  weeks  that  the  cast-off  puppies 
make  overtures  to  their  mother  in  regard  to  the  re- 
establishment  of  a  home.  At  the  end  of  that  time,  by 
some  natural  miracle  that  I  am  unable  clearly  to  under- 
stand, the  puppies  suddenly  one  day  don't  recognize 
their  mother  any  more,  and  she  doesn't  recognize  them. 
It  is  as  if  they  had  never  met,  and  is  a  fine  idea,  giving 
both  parties  a  clean  break  and  a  chance  for  a  fresh  start. 
Once,  some  months  after  this  particular  family  had 
broken  up  and  the  pups  had  been  sold,  one  of  them, 
named  Liza,  was  brought  back  to  "the  old  nest"  for  a 
visit.  The  mother  dog  of  course  didn't  recognize  the 
puppy  and  promptly  bit  her  in  the  hip.  They  had  to  be 
separated,  each  grumbling  something  about  you  never 
know  what  kind  of  dogs  you're  going  to  meet.  Here 
was  no  silly,  affecting  reunion,  no  sentimental  tears,  no 
bitter  intimations  of  neglect,  or  forgetfulness,  or  desertion. 

If  a  pup  is  not  sold  or  given  away,  but  is  brought  up 
in  the  same  household  with  its  mother,  the  two  will 
fight  bitterly,  sometimes  twenty  or  thirty  times  a  day, 
for  maybe  a  month.  This  is  very  trying  to  whoever 
owns  the  dogs,  particularly  if  they  are  sentimentalist? 
who  grieve  because  mother  and  child  don't  know  each 
other.  The  condition  finally  clears  up:  the  two  dogs 
grow  to  tolerate  each  odier  and,  beyond  growling  a 
little  under  their  breath  about  how  it  takes  all  kinds 
of  dogs  to  make  up  a  world,  get  along  fairly  well  to- 
gether when  their  paths  cross.  I  know  of  one  mother 
dog  and  her  half-grown  daughter  who  sometimes 
spend  the  whole  day  together  hunting  woodchucks, 
although  they  don't  speak.  Their  association  is  not 
sentimental,  but  practical,  and  is  based  on  the  fact  that 
it  is  safer  to  hunt  woodchucks  in  pairs  than  alone. 
These  two  dogs  start  out  together  in  the  morning, 
without  a  word,  and  come  back  together  in  the  evening, 
when  they  part,  without  saying  good  night,  whether 
they  have  had  any  luck  or  not.  Avoidance  of  farewells, 
which  are  always  stuffy  and  sometimes  painful,  is  an- 
other tiling  in  which  it  seems  to  me  dogs  have  better 
sense  than  people. 

Well,  one  day  the  daughter,  a  dog  about  ten  months 
old,  seemed,  by  some  prank  of  nature  which  again  I 
am  unable  clearly  to  understand,  for  a  moment  or  two 
to  recognize  her  mother  after  all  those  months  of  obliv- 
ion. The  two  had  just  started  out  after  a  fat  wood- 
chuck  who  lives  in  the  orchard.  Something  got  wrong 
with  the  daughter's  ear — a  long,  floppy  ear.  "Mother," 
she  said,  "I  wish  you'd  look  at  my  ear."  Instandy  the 
other  dog  bristled  and  growled.  "I'm  not  your  mother," 
she  said,  "I'm  a  woodchuck-hunter."  The  daughter 
grinned.  "Well,"  she  said,  just  to  show  that  there  were 
no  hard  feelings,  "that's  not  my  ear,  it's  a  motorman's 
glove." 
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The  Willow-Wren  was  twittering  his  thin  little 
song,  hidden  himself  in  the  dark  selvedge  of  the 
river  bank.  Though  it  was  past  ten  o'clock  at 
night,  the  sky  still  clung  to  and  retained  some  lingering 
skirts  of  light  from  the  departed  day;  and  the  sullen 
heats  of  the  torrid  afternoon  broke  up  and  rolled  away 
at  the  dispersing  touch  of  the  cool  fingers  of  the  short 
midsummer  night.  Mole  lay  stretched  on  the  bank, 
still  panting  from  the  stress  of  the  fierce  day  that  had 
been  cloudless  from  dawn  to  late  sunset,  and  waited  for 
his  friend  to  return.  He  had  been  on  the  river  with 
some  companions,  leaving  the  Water  Rat  free  to  keep 
an  engagement  of  long  standing  with  Otter;  and  he 
had  come  back  to  find  the  house  dark  and  deserted, 
and  no  sign  of  Rat,  who  was  doubtless  keeping  it  up 
late  with  his  old  comrade.  It  was  still  too  hot  to  think 
of  staying  indoors,  so  he  lay  on  some  cool  dock-leaves, 
and  thought  over  the  past  day  and  its  doings,  and  how 
very  good  they  all  had  been. 

The  Rat's  light  footfall  was  presendy  heard  approach- 
ing over  the  par  died  grass.  "O,  the  blessed  coolness!" 
he  said,  and  sat  down,  gazing  thoughtfully  into  the 
river,  silent  and  preoccupied. 

"You  stayed  to  supper,  of  course?"  said  the  Mole 
presendy. 

"Simply  had  to,"  said  the  Rat.  "They  wouldn't  hear 
of  my  going  before.  You  know  how  kind  they  always 
are.  And  they  made  things  as  jolly  for  me  as  ever  they 
could,  right  up  to  the  moment  1  left.  But  I  felt  a  brute 
all  the  rime,  as  it  was  clear  to  me  they  were  very  un- 
happy, diough  they  tried  to  hide  it.  Mole,  I'm  afraid 
they're  in  trouble.  Litde  Pordy  is  missing  again;  and 
you  know  what  a  lot  his  father  thinks  of  him,  though 
he  never  says  much  about  it." 

From  The  Wind  in  the  Willows,  1908.  By  permbsion  of  the  pub- 
lishers, Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York. 


"What,  that  child?"  said  the  Mole  lightly.  "Well, 
suppose  he  is;  why  worry  about  it?  He's  always  stray- 
ing off  and  getting  lost,  and  turning  up  again;  he's  so 
adventurous.  But  no  harm  ever  happens  to  him.  Every- 
body hereabouts  knows  him  and  likes  him,  just  as  they 
do  old  Otter,  and  you  may  be  sure  some  animal  or  other 
will  come  across  him  and  bring  him  back  again  all 
right.  Why,  we've  found  him  ourselves,  miles  from 
home,  and  quite  self-possessed  and  cheerful!" 

"Yes;  but  this  time  it's  more  serious,"  said  the  Rat 
gravely.  "He's  been  missing  for  some  days  now,  and 
the  Otters  have  hunted  everywhere,  high  and  low, 
widiout  finding  the  slightest  trace.  And  they've  asked 
every  animal,  too,  for  miles  around,  and  no  one  knows 
anything  about  him.  Otter's  evidendy  more  anxious 
than  he'll  admit.  I  got  out  of  him  that  young  Portly 
hasn't  learnt  to  swim  very  well  yet,  and  I  can  see  he's 
thinking  of  the  weir.  There's  a  lot  of  water  coming 
down  still,  considering  the  time  of  the  year,  and  the 
place  always  had  a  fascination  for  the  child.  And  then 
there  are — well,  traps  and  things — you  know.  Otter's 
not  the  fellow  to  be  nervous  about  any  son  of  his  before 
it's  time.  And  now  he  is  nervous.  When  1  left,  he  came 
out  with  me  and  said  he  wanted  some  air,  and  talked 
about  stretching  his  legs.  But  I  could  see  it  wasn't  that, 
so  I  drew  him  out  and  pumped  him,  and  got  it  all  from 
him  at  last.  He  was  going  to  spend  the  night  watching 
by  the  ford.  You  know  the  place  where  the  old  ford 
used  to  be,  in  by-gone  days  before  they  built  the 
bridge?" 

"1  know  it  well,"  said  the  Mole.  "But  why  should 
Otter  choose  to  watch  there?" 

"Well,  it  seems  tiiat  it  was  there  he  gave  Pordy  his 
first  swimming-lesson,"  continued  the  Rat.  "From  that 
shallow,  gravelly  spit  near  the  bank.  And  it  was  there 
he  used  to  teach  him  fishing,  and  there  young  Portly 
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caught  his  first  fish,  of  which  he  was  so  very  proud. 
The  child  loved  the  spot,  and  Otter  thinks  that  if  he 
came  wandering  back  from  wherever  he  is — if  he  is 
anywhere  by  this  time,  poor  litde  chap — he  might 
make  for  the  ford  he  was  so  fond  of;  or  if  he  came 
across  it  he'd  remember  it  well,  and  stop  there  and  play, 
perhaps.  So  Otter  goes  there  every  night  and  watches 
— on  the  chance,  you  know,  just  on  the  chancel" 

They  were  silent  for  a  time,  both  thinking  of  the 
same  thing — the  lonely,  heart-sore  animal,  crouched  by 
the  ford,  watching  and  waiting,  the  long  night  through 
— on  the  chars >  e. 

"Well,  well,"  said  the  Rat  presendy,  "I  suppose  we 
ought  to  be  thinking  about  turning  in."  But  he  never 
offered  to  move. 

"Rat,"  said  the  Mole,  "I  simply  can't  go  and  turn  in, 
and  go  to  sleep,  and  do  nothing,  even  though  dierc 
doesn't  seem  to  be  anything  to  be  done.  We'll  get  the 
boat  out,  and  paddle  upstream.  The  moon  will  be  up 
in  an  hour  or  so,  and  then  we  will  search  as  well  as  we 
can — anyhow,  it  will  be  better  than  going  to  bed  and 
doing  nothing." 

"Just  what  I  was  thinking  myself,"  said  the  Rat.  "It's 
not  the  sort  of  night  for  bed  anyhow;  and  daybreak  is 
not  so  very  far  off,  and  then  we  may  pick  up  some  news 
of  him  from  early  risers  as  we  go  along." 

They  got  the  boat  out,  and  the  Rat  took  the  sculls, 
paddling  with  caution.  Out  in  mid-stream,  there  was  a 
clear-,  narrow  track  that  faindy  reflected  the  sky;  but 
wherever  shadows  fell  on  the  water  from  bank,  bush, 
or  tree,  they  were  as  solid  to  all  appearance  as  the  banks 
themselves,  and  the  Mole  had  to  steer  with  judgment 
accordingly.  Dark  and  deserted  as  it  was,  the  night  was 
full  of  small  noises,  song  and  chatter  and  rustling,  tell- 
ing of  the  busy  litde  population  who  were  up  and 
about,  plying  their  trades  and  vocations  through  the 
night  till  sunshine  should  fall  on  them  at  last  and  send 
them  off  to  their  well-earned  repose.  The  water's  own 
noises,  too,  were  more  apparent  than  by  day,  its  gur- 
glings and  "cloops"  more  unexpected  and  near  at  hand ; 
and  constantly  they  started  at  what  seemed  a  sudden 
clear  call  from  an  actual  articulate  voice. 

The  line  of  the  horizon  was  clear  and  hard  against 
the  sky,  and  in  one  particular  quarter  it  showed  black 
against  a  silvery  climbing  phosphorescence  that  grew 
and  grew.  At  last,  over  the  rim  of  the  waiting  earth  the 
moon  lifted  with  slow  majesty  till  it  swung  clear  of  the 
horizon  and  rode  off,  free  of  moorings;  and  once  more 
they  began  to  see  surfaces— meadows  wide-spread,  and 
quiet  gardens,  and  the  river  itself  from  bank  to  bank, 
all  softly  disclosed,  all  washed  clean  of  mystery  and 
terror,  ail  radiant  again  as  by  day,  but  with  a  difference 
that  was  tremendous.  Their  old  haunts  greeted  them 
again  in  other  raiment,  as  if  they  had  slipped  away  and 
put  on  this  pure  new  apparel  and  come  quietly  back, 


smiling  as  they  shyly  waited  to  see  if  they  would  he 
recognised  again  under  it. 

Fastening  their  boat  to  a  willow,  the  friends  landed 
in  this  silent,  silver  kingdom,  and  patiendy  explored 
the  hedges,  the  hollow  trees,  the  runnels  and  their  litde 
culverts,  the  ditches  and  dry  water-ways.  Embarking 
again  and  crossing  over,  they  worked  their  way  up  the 
stream  in  this  manner,  while  the  moon,  serene  and  de- 
tached in  a  cloudless  sky,  did  what  she  could,  though 
so  far  off,  to  help  them  in  their  quest;  till  her  hour  came 
and  she  sank  earth  wards  reluctandy,  and  left  them,  and 
mystery  once  more  held  field  and  river. 

Then  a  change  began  slowly  to  declare  itself,  The 
horizon  became  clearer,  field  and  tree  came  more  into 
sight,  and  somehow  with  a  different  look;  the  mystery 
began  to  drop  away  from  them.  A  bird  piped  suddenly, 
and  was  still;  and  a  light  breeze  sprang  up  and  set  the 
reeds  and  bulrushes  rusding.  Rat,  who  was  in  the  stern 
of  the  boat,  while  Mole  sculled,  sat  up  suddenly  and  lis- 
tened with  a  passionate  in  ten  mess.  Mole,  who  with 
gentle  strokes  was  just  keeping  the  boat  moving  while 
he  scanned  the  banks  with  care,  looked  at  him  with 
curiosity, 

"It's  gone!"  sighed  the  Rat,  sinking  back  in  his  seat 
again.  "So  beautiful  and  strange  and  new  I  Since  it 
was  to  end  so  soon,  I  almost  wish  I  had  never  heard  it. 
For  it  has  roused  a  longing  in  me  that  is  pain,  and 
nothing  seems  worth  while  but  just  to  hear  that  sound 
once  more  and  go  on  listening  to  it  for  ever.  No! 
There  it  is  again!"  he  cried,  alert  once  more.  Entranced, 
he  was  silent  for  a  long  space,  spellbound, 

"Now  it  passes  on  and  I  begin  to  lose  it,"  he  said 
presently.  "O  Mole!  the  beauty  of  it!  The  merry  bubble 
and  joy,  the  thin,  clear,  happy  call  of  the  distant  piping! 
Such  music  I  never  dreamed  of,  and  the  call  in  it  is 
stronger  even  than  the  music  is  sweet!  Row  on,  Mole, 
row!  For  the  music  and  the  call  must  be  for  us." 

The  Mole,  greatly  wondering,  obeyed.  "I  hear  noth- 
ing myself,"  he  said,  "but  the  wind  playing  in  the  reeds 
and  rushes  and  osiers*" 

The  Rat  never  answered,  if  indeed  he  heard.  Rapt, 
transported,  trembling,  he  was  possessed  in  all  his  senses 
by  this  new  divine  thing  that  caught  up  his  helpless 
soul  and  swung  and  dandled  it,  a  powerless  but  happy 
infant  in  a  strong  sustaining  grasp. 

In  silence  Mole  rowed  steadily,  and  soon  they  came 
to  a  point  where  the  river  divided,  a  long  backwater 
branching  off  to  one  side.  With  a  slight  movement  of 
his  head  Rat,  who  had  long  dropped  the  rudder-lines, 
directed  the  rower  to  take  the  backwater.  The  creeping 
tide  of  light  gained  and  gained,  and  now  they  could  see 
the  colour  of  the  flowers  that  gemmed  the  water's  edge. 

"Clearer  and  nearer  still,"  cried  the  Rat  joyously. 
"Now  you  must  surely  hear  it!  Ah — at  last — I  sec  you 
do!" 
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Breathless  and  transfixed,  the  Mole  stopped  rowing 
as  the  liquid  run  of  that  glad  piping  broke  on  him  like 
a  wave,  caught  him  up,  and  possessed  him  utterly.  He 
saw  the  tears  on  his  comrade's  cheeks,  and  bowed  his 
head  and  understood.  For  a  space  they  hung  there, 
brushed  by  the  purple  loosestrife  tiiat  fringed  the  bank; 
then  the  clear  imperious  summons  that  marched  hand- 
in-hand  with  the  intoxicating  melody  imposed  its  will 
on  Mole,  and  mechanically  he  bent  to  his  oars  again. 
And  the  light  grew  steadily  stronger,  but  no  birds  sang 
as  they  were  wont  to  do  at  the  approach  of  dawn;  and 
but  for  the  heavenly  music  all  was  marvellously  still. 

On  either  side  of  them,  as  they  glided  onwards,  the 
rich  meadow-grass  seemed  that  morning  of  a  freshness 
and  a  greenness  unsurpassable.  Never  had  they  noticed 
the  roses  so  vivid,  the  willow-herb  so  riotous,  the  mead- 
ow-sweet so  odorous  and  pervading.  Then  the  mur- 
mur of  the  approaching  weir  began  to  hold  the  air,  and 
they  felt  a  consciousness  that  they  were  nearing  the  end, 
whatever  it  might  be,  that  surely  awaited  their  expedi- 
tion. 

A  wide  half-circle  of  foam  and  glinting  lights  and 
shining  shoulders  of  green  water,  the  great  weir  closed 
die  backwater  from  bank  to  bank,  troubled  all  the  quiet 
surface  with  twirling  eddies  and  floating  foam-streaks, 
and  deadened  all  other  sounds  with  its  solemn  and 
soothing  rumble.  In  midmost  of  the  stream,  embraced 
in  the  weir's  shimmering  arm-spread,  a  small  island  lay 
anchored,  fringed  close  with  willow  and  silver  birch 
and  alder.  Reserved,  shy,  but  full  of  significance,  it  hid 
whatever  it  might  hold  behind  a  veil,  keeping  it  till  the 
hour  should  come,  and,  with  the  hour,  those  who  were 
called  and  chosen. 

Slowly,  but  with  no  doubt  or  hesitation  whatever, 
and  in  something  of  a  solemn  expectancy,  the  two  ani- 
mals passed  through  the  broken,  tumultuous  water  and 
moored  their  boat  at  the  flowery  margin  of  the  island. 
In  silence  they  landed,  and  pushed  through  the  blossom 
and  scented  herbage  and  undergrowth  that  led  up  to 
the  level  ground,  till  they  stood  on  a  little  lawn  of  a 
marvellous  green,  set  round  with  Nature's  own  orchard- 
trees — crab-apple,  wild  cherry,  and  sloe. 

"This  is  the  place  of  my  song-dream,  the  place  the 
music  played  to  me,"  whispered  the  Rat,  as  if  in  a 
trance.  "Here,  in  this  holy  place,  here  if  anywhere, 
surely  we  shall  find  Him!" 

Then  suddenly  the  Mole  felt  a  great  Awe  fall  upon 
him,  an  awe  that  turned  his  muscles  to  water,  bowed 
his  head,  and  rooted  his  feet  to  the  ground.  It  was  no 
panic  terror — indeed  he  felt  wonderfully  at  peace  and 
happy — but  it  was  an  awe  that  smote  and  held  him 
and,  without  seeing,  he  knew  it  could  only  mean  that 
some  august  Presence  was  very,  very  near.  With  diffi- 
culty he  turned  to  look  for  his  friend,  and  saw  him  at 
his  side,  cowed,  stricken,  and  trembling  violcndy.  And 


still  there  was  utter  silence  in  the  populous  bir 
haunted  branches  around  them;  and  still  the  light  grc 
and  grew. 

Perhaps  he  would  never  have  dared  to  raise  his  ey< 
but  that,  though  the  piping  was  now  hushed,  the  c; 
and  the  summons  seemed  still  dominant  and  imperioi 
He  might  not  refuse,  were  Death  himself  waiting 
strike  him  instantly,  once  he  had  looked  with  mori 
eye  on  things  righdy  kept  hidden.  Trembling  ] 
obeyed,  and  raised  his  humble  head;  and  then,  in  th 
utter  clearness  of  the  imminent  dawn,  while  Natuj 
flushed  with  fulness  of  incredible  colour,  seemed 
hold  her  breath  for  the  event,  he  looked  in  the  very  cy 
of  the  Friend  and  Helper;  saw  the  backward  sweep 
the  curved  horns,  gleaming  in  the  growing  dayligr 
saw  the  stern,  hooked  nose  between  the  kindly  ey 
that  were  looking  down  on  them  humorously,  wh 
the  bearded  mouth  broke  into  a  half-smile  at  the  a 
ners;  saw  the  rippling  muscles  on  the  arm  that  1 
across  the  broad  chest,  the  long  supple  hand  still  ho] 
ing  the  pan-pipes  only  just  fallen  away  from  the  part 
lips;  saw  the  splendid  curves  of  the  shaggy  limbs  d 
posed  in  majestic  ease  on  the  sward;  saw,  last  of  i 
nesding  between  his  very  hooves,  sleeping  soundly 
entire  peace  and  contentment,  the  little,  round,  pod 
childish  form  of  the  baby  otter.  All  this  he  saw,  for  o 
moment  breathless  and  intense,  vivid  on  the  morni 
sky;  and  still,  as  he  looked,  he  lived;  and  still,  as 
lived,  he  wondered. 

"Rat!"  he  found  breath  to  whisper,  shaking.  "A 
you  afraid?" 

"Afraid?"  murmured  the  Rat,  his  eyes  shining  wi 
unutterable  love.  "Afraid!  Of  Him?  O,  never,  ncv< 
And  yet — and  yet — O,  Mole,  I  am  afraid!" 

Then  the  two  animals,  crouching  to  the  earth,  bow 
their  heads  and  did  worship. 

Sudden  and  magnificent,  the  sun's  broad  golden  d 
showed  itself  over  the  horizon  facing  them;  and  t 
first  rays,  shooting  across  the  level  water-meadows,  to 
the  animals  full  in  the  eyes  and  dazzled  them.  Wh 
they  were  able  to  look  once  more,  the  Vision  had  vi 
ished,  and  the  air  was  full  of  the  carol  of  birds  tl 
hailed  the  dawn. 

As  they  stared  blankly,  in  dumb  misery  deepening 
they  slowly  realised  all  they  had  seen  and  all  they  h 
lost,  a  capricious  little  breeze,  dancing  up  from  the  si 
face  of  the  water,  tossed  the  aspens,  shook  the  do 
roses,  and  blew  lighdy  and  caressingly  in  their  fao 
and  with  its  soft  touch  came  instant  oblivion.  For  tl 
is  the  last  best  gift  that  the  kindly  demi-god  is  carei 
to  bestow  on  those  to  whom  he  has  revealed  himself 
their  helping:  the  gift  of  forgetfulncss.  Lest  the  awi 
remembrance  should  remain  and  grow,  and  ov 
shadow  mirth  and  pleasure,  and  the  great  haunti 
memory  should  spoil  all  the  after-lives  of  litde  anim 
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helped  out  of  difficulties,  in  order  that  they  should  be 
happy  and  light-hearted  as  before. 

Mole  rubbed  his  eyes  and  stared  at  Rat,  who  was 
looking  about  him  in  a  puzzled  sort  of  way.  "I  beg 
your  pardon;  what  did  you  say,  Rat?"  he  asked. 

'i  think  I  was  only  remarking,"  said  Rat  slowly, 
"that  this  was  the  right  sort  of  place,  and  that  here,  if 
anywhere,  we  should  find  him.  And  look!  Why,  there 
he  is,  the  lkde  fellow!"  And  with  a  cry  of  delight  he 
ran  towards  the  slumbering  Portly. 

But  Mole  stood  still  a  moment,  held  in  thought.  As 
one  wakened  suddenly  from  a  beautiful  dream,  who 
struggles  to  recall  it,  and  can  recapture  nothing  but  a 
dim  sense  of  die  beauty  of  it,  the  beauty!  Till  that,  too, 
fades  away  in  its  turn,  and  the  dreamer  bitterly  accepts 
the  hard,  cold  waking  and  ail  its  penalties;  so  Mole, 
after  struggling  with  his  memory  for  a  brief  space, 
shock  his  head  sadly  and  followed  the  Rat. 

Fordy  woke  up  with  a  joyous  squeak,  and  wriggled 
with  pleasure  at  the  sight  of  his  father's  friends,  who 
had  played  with  him  so  often  in  past  days.  In  a  mo- 
ment, however,  his  face  grew  blank,  and  he  fell  to 
hunting  round  in  a  circle  with  pleading  whine.  As  a 
child  that  has  fallen  happily  asleep  in  its  nurse's  arms, 
and  wakes  to  find  itself  alone  and  laid  in  a  strange 
place,  and  searches  corners  and  cupboards,  and  runs 
from  room  to  room,  despair  growing  silendy  in  its 
heart,  even  so  Pertly  searched  the  island  and  searched, 
dogged  and  unwearying,  till  at  last  the  black  moment 
came  for  giving  it  up,  and  sitting  down  and  crying 
bitterly. 

The  Mole  ran  quickly  to  comfort  the  little  animal; 
but  Rat,  lingering,  looked  long  and  doubtfully  at  cer- 
tain hoof-marks  deep  in  the  sward. 

"Some — great — animal — has  been  here,"  he  mur- 
mured slowly  and  riioughtfully;  and  stood  musing, 
musing;  his  mind  strangely  stirred. 

"Come  along,  Rat!"  cJled  the  Mole.  "Think  of  poor 
Otter,  waiting  up  there  by  the  ford!" 

Pordy  had  soon  been  comforted  by  the  promise  of  a 
treat — a  jaunt  on  the  river  in  Mr.  Rat's  real  boat;  and 
the  two  animals  conducted  him  to  the  water's  side, 
placed  him  securely  between  them  in  the  bottom  of  the 
boat,  and  paddled  off  down  the  backwater.  The  sun 
was  fully  up  by  now,  and  hot  on  them,  birds  sang 
lustily  and  without  restraint,  and  flowers  smiled  and 
nodded  from  either  bank,  but  somehow— so  thought 
the  animals — with  less  of  richness  and  blaze  of  colour 
than  they  seemed  to  remember  seeing  quite  recendy 
somewhere — they  wondered  where. 

The  main  river  reached  again,  they  turned  die  boat's 
head  upstream,  towards  the  point  where  they  knew 
their  friend  was  keeping  his  lonely  vigil.  As  they  drew 
near  the  familiar  ford,  the  Mole  took  the  boat  in  to  the 
bank,  and  they  lifted  Portly  out  and  set  him  on  his  legs 


on  the  tow-path,  gave  him  his  marching  orders  and  a 
friendly  farewell  pat  on  the  back,  and  shoved  out  into 
mid-stream.  They  watched  die  litde  animal  as  he  wad- 
dled along  the  path  contentedly  and  with  importance; 
watched  him  till  they  saw  his  muzzle  suddenly  lift  and 
his  waddle  break  into  a  clumsy  amble  as  he  quickened 
his  pace  with  shrill  whines  and  wriggles  of  recognition. 
Looking  up  the  river,  they  could  see  Otter  start  up, 
tense  and  rigid,  from  out  of  the  shallows  where  he 
crouched  in  dumb  patience,  and  could  hear  his  amazed 
and  joyous  bark  as  he  bounded  up  through  the  osiers 
on  to  the  path.  Then  the  Mole,  with  a  strong  pull  on 
one  oar,  swung  the  boat  round  and  let  the  full  stream 
bear  them  down  again  whidier  it  would,  their  quest 
now  happily  ended. 

"I  feel  strangely  tired,  Rat,"  said  the  Mole,  leaning 
wearily  over  his  oars,  as  the  boat  drifted.  "It's  being  up 
all  night,  you'll  say,  perhaps;  but  that's  nothing.  We  do 
as  much  half  the  nights  of  the  week,  at  this  time  of  the 
year.  No;  I  feel  as  if  I  had  been  through  something 
very  exciting  and  rather  terrible,  and  it  was  just  over; 
and  yet  nothing  particular  has  happened." 

"Or  something  very  surprising  and  splendid  and 
beautiful,"  murmured  the  Rat,  leaning  back  and  clo*- 
ing  his  eyes,  "I  feel  just  as  you  do,  Mole;  simply  dead 
tired,  though  not  body-tired.  It's  lucky  we've  got  the 
stream  with  us,  to  take  us  home.  Isn't  it  jolly  to  feel 
the  sun  again,  soaking  into  one's  bones!  And  hark  to 
the  wind  playing  in  the  reeds!" 

"It's  like  music— far-away  music,"  said  the  Mole, 
nodding  drowsily. 

"So  I  was  thinking,"  murmured  die  Rat,  dreamful 
and  languid.  "Dance-music— the  lilting  sort  diat  runs 
on  without  a  stop— but  with  words  in  it,  too— it  passes 
into  words  and  out  of  them  again— I  catch  them  at 
intervals— then  it  is  dance-music  once  more,  and  then 
nothing  but  the  reeds'  soft  thin  whispering." 

"You  hear  better  than  I,"  said  the  Mole  sadly.  "I 
cannot  catch  the  words." 

"Let  me  try  and  give  you  them,"  said  the  Rat  softiy, 
his  eyes  still  closed.  "Now  it  is  turning  into  words  again 
— faint  but  clear — Lest  the  awe  should  dwell — And  turn 
your  frolic  to  fret — You  shall  loo^  on  my  power  at  the 
helping  hour — But  then  you  shall  forgetl  Now  the 
reeds  take  it  up — forget,  forget,  they  sigh,  and  it  dies 
away  in  a  rusde  and  a  whisper.  The  voice  returns 

"Lest  limbs  be  reddened  and  rent — /  spring  the  trap 
that  is  set — As  I  loose  the  snare  you  may  glimpse  me 
there — For  surely  you  shall  forgetl  Row  nearer,  Mole, 
nearer  to  the  reeds!  It  is  hard  to  catch,  and  grows  each 
minute  fainter. 

"Helper  and  healer,  I  cheer — Small  waifs  in  the  wood- 
land wet — Strays  I  find  in  it,  wounds  1  bind  in  it — Bid- 
ding them  all  forgetl  Nearer,  Mole,  nearer!  No,  it  is 
no  good;  the  song  has  died  away  into  reed-talk." 
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"But  what  do  the  words  mean?"  asked  the  wonder- 
ing Mole. 

"That  I  do  not  know,"  said  the  Rat  simply.  "I  passed 
them  on  to  you  as  they  reached  me-  Ah!  now  they  re- 
turn again,  and  this  time  full  and  clear!  This  time,  at 
last,  it  is  the  real,  the  unmistakable  thing,  simple — 
passionate — perfect " 


"Well,  let's  have  it,  then,"  said  the  Mole,  after  he  had 
waited  patiendy  for  a  few  minutes,  half-dozing  in  the 
hot  sun. 

But  no  answer  came.  He  looked,  and  understood  the 
silence.  With  a  smile  of  much  happiness  on  his  face, 
and  something  of  a  listening  look  still  lingering  there, 
the  weary  Rat  was  fast  asleep. 


Comfort 

Aldous  Huxley 
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NOVELTY  OF  THE  PHENOMENON 

French  hotel-keepers  call  it  he  contort  modern,  and 
they  are  right.  For  comfort  is  a  thing  of  recent 
growth,  younger  than  steam,  a  child  when  teleg- 
raphy was  born,  only  a  generation  older  than  radio.  The 
invention  of  the  means  of  being  comfortable  and  the  pur- 
suit of  comfort  as  a  desirable  end — one  of  the  most  de- 
sirable that  human  beings  can  propose  to  themselves — 
are  modern  phenomena,  unparalleled  in  history  since 
the  time  of  the  Romans.  Like  all  phenomena  with  which 
we  are  extremely  familiar,  we  take  them  for  granted,  as 
a  fish  takes  the  water  in  which  it  lives,  not  realizing  the 
oddity  and  novelty  of  them,  not  bothering  to  consider 
their  significance.  The  padded  chair,  the  well-sprung 
bed,  the  sofa,  central  heating  and  the  regular  hot  bath— 
these  and  a  host  of  other  comforts  enter  into  the  daily 
lives  of  even  the  most  moderately  prosperous  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  bourgeoisie.  Three  hundred  years  ago 
they  were  unknown  to  the  greatest  kings.  This  is  a 
curious  fact  which  deserves  to  be  examined  and  analysed. 
The  first  thing  that  strikes  one  about  the  discomfort 
in  which  our  ancestors  lived  is  that  it  was  mainly  volun- 
tary. Some  of  the  apparatus  of  modern  comfort  is  of 
purely  modern  invention;  people  could  not  put  rubber 
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tyres  on  their  carriages  before  the  discovery  of  South 
America  and  the  rubber  plant.  But  for  the  most  part 
ti^re  is  nothing  new  about  tine  material  basis  of  our 
comfort.  Men  could  have  made  sofas  and  smoking-room 
chairs,  could  have  installed  bathrooms  and  central  heat- 
ing and  sanitary  plumbing  any  time  during  the  last  three 
or  four  thousand  years.  And  as  a  matter  of  fact,  at  cer- 
tain periods  they  did  indulge  themselves  in  these  com- 
forts. Two  thousand  years  before  Christ,  the  inhabitants 
of  Cnossos  were  familiar  with  sanitary  plumbing.  The 
Romans  had  invented  an  elaborate  system  of  hot-air 
heating,  and  the  bathing  facilities  in  a  smart  Roman 
villa  were  luxurious  and  complete  beyond  the  dreams  of 
modern  man.    There  were  sweating-rooms,  massage' 
rooms,  cold  plunges,  tepid  drying-rooms  with  (if  we 
may  believe  Sidonius  Apollinaris)  improper  frescoes  on 
the  walls  and  comfortable  couches  where  you  could  He 
and  get  dry  and  talk  to  your  friends.  As  for  the  public 
baths  they  were  almost  inconceivably  luxurious.    'To 
such  a  height  of  luxury  have  we  reached,'  said  Seneca, 
'that  we  are  dissatisfied  if,  in  our  baths,  wc  do  not  tread 
on  gems.'  The  size  and  completeness  of  the  thermae  was 
proportionable  to  their  splendour.  A  single  room  of  the 
baths  of  Diocletian  has  been  transformed  into  a  large 
church. 

It  would  be  possible  to  adduce  many  other  examples 
showing  what  could  be  done  with  the  limited  means  ar 
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our  ancestors'  disposal  in  the  way  of  making  life  com- 
fortable. They  show  sufficiently  clearly  that  if  the  men 
of  the  Middle  Ages  and  early  modern  epoch  lived  in  filth 
and  discomfort,  it  was  not  for  any  lack  or  ability  to 
change  their  mode  of  life;  it  was  because  they  chose  to 
live  in  this  way,  because  filth  and  discomfort  fitted  in 
with  their  principles  and  prejudices,  political,  moral,  and 


religious. 


COMFORT  AND  THE  SPIRITUAL  LIFE 


What  have  comfort  and  cleanliness  to  do  with  politics, 
morals,  and  religion?  At  a  first  glance  one  would  say 
chat  there  was  and  could  be  no  causal  connection  be- 
tween armchairs  and  democracies,  sofas  and  the  relaxa- 
tion of  die  family  system,  hot  baths  and  the  decay  of 
Christian  orthodoxy.  But  look  more  closely  and  you  will 
discover  that  there  exists  the  closest  connection  between 
the  recent  growth  of  comfort  and  the  recent  history  of 
ideas.  I  hope  in  this  essay  to  make  that  connection  mani- 
fest, to  show  why  it  was  not  possible  (not  materially,  but 
psychologically  impossible)  for  the  Italian  princes  of  the 
quattrocento,  for  the  F.  izabethan,  even  for  Louis  xrv.  to 
live  in  what  the  Romans  would  have  called  common 
cleanliness  and  decency,  or  enjoy  what  would  be  to  us 
indispensable  comforts. 

Let  us  begin  with  the  consideration  of  armchairs  and 
central  heating.  These,  I  propose  to  show,  only  became 
possible  with  the  break  -down  of  monarchical  and  feudal 
power  and  the  decay  of  the  old  family  and  social  hierar- 
chies. Smoking-room  chairs  and  sofas  exist  to  be  lolled 
in.  In  a  well-made  modern  armchair  you  cannot  do  any- 
thing but  loll.  Now,  lolling  is  neither  dignified  nor  re- 
spectful. When  we  wish  to  appear  impressive,  when  we 
have  to  administer  a  rebuke  to  an  inferior,  we  do  not  lie 
in  a  deep  chair  with  our  feet  on  the  mantel-piece;  we  sit 
up  and  try  to  look  majestical.  Similarly,  when  we  wish 
to  be  polite  to  a  lady  or  show  respect  to  the  old  or  emi- 
nent, v/e  cease  to  loll;  we  stand,  or  at  least  we  straighten 
ourselves  up.  Now,  in  the  past  human  society  was  a 
hierarchy  in  which  every  man  was  always  engaged  in 
being  impressive  towards  his  inferiors  or  respectful  to 
those  above  him.  Lolling  in  such  societies  was  utterly 
impossible.  It  was  as  much  out  of  the  question  for 
Louis  xrv.  to  loll  in  the  presence  of  his  courtiers  as  it  was 
for  diem  to  loll  in  the  presence  of  their  king.  It  was  only 
when  he  attended  a  session  of  the  Parliament  that  the 
King  of  France  ever  lolled  in  public.  On  these  occasions 
he  reclined  in  the  Bed  of  Justice,  while  princes  sat,  the 
great  officers  of  the  crown  stood,  and  die  smaller  fry 
knelt.  Comfort  was  proclaimed  as  the  appanage  of  roy- 
alty. Only  the  king  might  stretch  his  legs.  We  may  feel 
sure,  however,  that  he  stretched  them  in  a  very  majestic 
manner.  The  lolling  was  purely  ceremonial  and  accom- 
panied by  no  loss  of  dignity.  At  ordinary  times  the  king 
was  seated,  it  is  true,  but  seated  in  a  dignified  and  up- 


right position;  the  appearance  of  majesty  had  to  be  kept 
up.  (For,  after  all,  majesty  is  mainly  a  question  of  majes- 
tical appearance.)  The  courtiers,  meanwhile,  kept  up 
the  appearance  of  deference,  either  standing,  or  else,  if 
their  rank  was  very  high  and.  their  blood  peculiarly  blue, 
sitting,  even  in  the  royal  presence,  on  stools.  What  was 
true  of  the  king's  court  was  true  of  the  nobleman's  house- 
hold; and  the  squire  was  to  his  dependants,  the  merchant 
was  to  his  apprentices  and  servants,  what  the  monarch 
was  to  his  courtiers.  In  all  cases  the  superior  had  to  ex- 
press his  superiority  by  being  dignified,  the  inferior  his 
inferiority  by  being  deferential;  there  could  be  no  lolling. 
Even  in  die  intimacies  of  family  life  it  was  the  same:  the 
parents  ruled  like  popes  and  princes,  by  divine  right;  the 
children  were  their  subjects.  Our  fathers  took  the  fifth 
commandment  very  seriously — how  seriously  may  be 
judged  from  the  fact  that  during  the  great  Calvin's  theo- 
cratic rule  of  Geneva  a  child  was  publicly  decapitated  for 
having  ventured  to  strike  its  parents.  Lolling  on  the  part 
of  children,  though  not  perhaps  a  capital  offence,  would 
have  been  regarded  as  an  act  of  the  grossest  disrespect, 
punishable  by  much  flagellation,  starving,  and  confine- 
ment. For  a  slighter  insult — neglect  to  touch  his  cap — 
Vespasiano  Gonzaga  kicked  his  only  son  to  death;  one 
shudders  to  think  what  he  might  have  been  provoked  to 
do  if  the  boy  had  lolled.  If  the  children  might  not  loll 
in  the  presence  of  their  parents,  neither  might  the  par- 
ents loll  in  the  presence  of  their  children,  for  fear  of  de- 
meaning themselves  in  the  eyes  of  those  whose  duty  it 
was  to  honour  them.  Thus  we  see  that  in  the  European 
society  of  two  or  three  hundred  years  ago  it  was  impos- 
sible for  any  one — from  the  Holy  Roman  Emperor  and 
the  King  of  France  down  to  the  poorest  beggar,  from  the 
bearded  patriarch  to  the  baby — to  loll  in  the  presence  of 
any  one  else.  Old  furniture  reflects  the  physical  habits 
of  the  hierarchical  society  for  which  it  was  made.  It  was 
in  the  power  of  mediawal  and  renaissance  craftsmen  to 
create  armchairs  and  sofas  that  might  have  rivalled  in 
comfort  those  of  to-day.  But  society  being  what,  in  fact, 
it  was,  they  did  nothing  of  the  kind.  It  was  not,  indeed, 
until  the  sixteenth  century  that  chairs  became  at  all  com- 
mon. Before  that  time  a  chair  was  a  symbol  of  authority. 
Committeemen  now  loll,  Members  of  Parliament  are 
comfortably  seated,  but  authority  still  belongs  to  a  Chair- 
man, still  issues  from  a  symbolical  Chair.  In  the  Middle 
Ages  only  the  great  had  chairs.  When  a  great  man  trav- 
elled, he  took  his  chair  with  him,  so  that  he  might  never 
be  seen  detached  from  the  outward  and  visible  sign  of 
his  authority.  To  this  day  the  Throne  no  less  than  the 
Crown  is  the  symbol  of  royalty.  In  mediaeval  times  the 
vulgar  sat,  whenever  it  was  permissible  for  them  to  sit, 
on  benches,  stools,  and  settles.  With  the  rise,  during  the 
Renaissance  period,  of  a  rich  and  independent  bour- 
geoisie, chairs  began  to  be  more  freely  used.  Those  who 
could  afford  chairs  sat  in  them,  but  sat  with  dignity  and 
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discomfort;  for  the  chairs  of  the  sixteenth  century  were 
still  very  throne-like,  and  imposed  upon  those  who  sat 
in  them  a  painfully  majestic  attitude.  It  was  only  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  when  the  old  hierarchies  were  seri- 
ously breaking  up,  that  furniture  began  to  be  comfort- 
able. And  even  then  there  was  no  real  lolling.  Arm- 
chairs and  sofas  on  which  men  (and,  later,  women) 
might  indecorously  sprawl,  were  not  made  until  democ- 
racy was  firmly  established,  the  middle  classes  enlarged 
to  gigantic  proportions,  good  manners  lost  from  out  of 
the  world,  women  emancipated,  and  family  restraints 
dissolved. 

CENTRAL  HEATING  AND  THE  FEUDAL  SYSTEM 

Another  essential  component  of  modern  comfort— the 
adequate  heating  of  houses — was  made  impossible,  at 
least  for  the  great  ones  of  the  earth,  by  the  political  struc- 
ture of  ancient  societies.  Plebeians  were  more  forunate 
in  this  respect  than  nobles.  Living  in  small  houses,  they 
were  able  to  keep  warm.  But  the  nobleman,  die  prince, 
the  king,  and  the  cardinal  inhabited  palaces  of  a  gran- 
deur corresponding  with  their  social  position.  In  order  to 
prove  that  they  were  greater  than  other  men,  they  had  to 
live  in  surroundings  considerably  more  than  life-size. 
They  received  their  guests  in  vast  halls  like  roller-skating 
rinks;  they  marched  in  solemn  processions  along  gal- 
leries as  long  and  as  draughty  as  Alpine  tunnels,  up  and 
down  triumphal  staircases  that  looked  like  the  cataracts 
of  the  Nile  frozen  into  marble.  Being  what  he  was,  a 
great  man  in  those  days  had  to  spend  a  great  deal  of  his 
time  in  performing  solemn  symbolical  charades  and 
pompous  ballets — performances  which  required  a  lot  of 
room  to  accommodate  the  numerous  actors  and  specta- 
tors. This  explains  the  enormous  dimensions  of  royal 
and  princely  palaces,  even  of  the  bouses  of  ordinary 
'  landed  gendemen.  They  owed  it  to  their  position  to  live, 
as  though  they  were  giants,  in  rooms  a  hundred  feet  long 
and  thirty  high.  How  splendid,  how  magnificent!  But 
oh,  how  bleak!  In  our  days  the  self-made  great  are  not 
expected  to  keep  up  their  position  in  the  splendid  style 
of  those  who  were  great  by  divine  right.  Sacrificing 
grandiosity  to  comfort,  they  live  in  rooms  small  enough 
to  be  heated.  (And  so,  when  they  were  off  duty,  did  the 
great  in  the  past;  most  old  palaces  contain  a  series  of 
tiny  apartments  to  which  their  owners  retired  when  the 
charades  of  state  were  over.  But  the  charades  were  long- 
drawn  affairs,  and  the  unhappy  princes  of  the  old  days 
had  to  spend  a  great  deal  of  time  being  magnificent  in 
icy  audience-chambers  and  among  the  whistling 
draughts  of  interminable  galleries.)  Driving  in  the  en- 
virons of  Chicago,  I  was  shown  the  house  of  a  man  who 
was  reputed  to  be  one  of  the  richest  and  most  influential 
of  the  city.  It  was  a  medium-sized  house  of  perhaps  fif- 
teen or  twenty  smallish  rooms.  I  looked  at  it  in  astonish- 
ment, thinking  of  the  vast  palace*  in  which  I  myself 


have  lived  in  Italy  (for  considerable  less  rent  than  one 
would  have  to  pay  for  garaging  a  Ford  in  Chicago).  I 
remembered  the  rows  of  bedrooms  as  big  as  ordinary 
ballrooms,  the  drawing-rooms  like  railway  stations,  die 
staircase  on  which  you  could  drive  a  couple  of  limousines 
abreast.  Noble  palazzi,  where  one  has  room  to  feel  one- 
self a  superman!  But  remembering  also  those  terrible 
winds  that  blow  in  February  from  the  Apennines,  I  was 
inclined  to  think  that  the  rich  man  of  Chicago  had  done 
well  in  sacrificing  the  magnificences  on  which  his  coun- 
terpart in  another  age  and  country  would  have  spent  his 
riches. 

BATHS  AND  MORALS 

It  is  to  the  decay  of  monarchy,  aristocracy,  and  ancient 
social  hierarchy  diat  we  owe  the  two  components  of  mod- 
ern comfort  hitherto  discussed;  the  third  great  compo- 
nent— the  bath — must,  I  think,  be  attributed,  at  any  rate 
in  part,  to  the  decay  of  Christian  morals.  There  are  still 
on  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  for  all  I  know,  else- 
where, convent  schools  in  which  young  ladies  are 
brought  up  to  believe  that  human  bodies  are  objects  of  so 
impure  and  obscene  a  character  that  it  is  sinful  for  them 
to  see,  not  merely  other  people's  nakedness,  but  even 
their  own.  Baths,  when  they  are  permitted  to  take  them 
(every  alternate  Saturday)  must  be  taken  in  a  chemise 
descending  well  below  the  knees.  And  they  are  even 
taught  a  special  technique  of  dressing  which  guarantees 
them  from  catching  so  much  as  a  glimpse  of  their  own 
skin.  These  schools  are  now,  happily,  exceptional,  but 
there  was  a  time,  not  so  long  ago,  when  they  were  the 
rule.  Theirs  is  the  great  Christian  ascetic  tradition  which 
has  flowed  on  in  majestic  continuity  from  the  time  of  St. 
Anthony  and  the  unwashed,  underfed,  sex-starved 
monks  of  the  Thebaid,  through  the  centuries,  almost  to 
the  present  day.  It  is  to  the  weakening  of  that  tradition 
that  women  at  any  rate  owe  the  luxury  of  frequent 
bathing. 

The  early  Christians  were  by  no  means  enthusiastic 
bathers;  but  it  is  fair  to  point  out  that  Christian  ascetic 
tradition  has  not  at  all  times  been  hostile  to  badis  as  such. 
That  the  Early  Fathers  should  have  found  the  promiscu- 
ity of  Roman  bathing  shocking  is  only  natural.  But  the 
more  moderate  of  them  were  prepared  to  allow  a  limited 
amount  of  washing,  provided  that  the  business  was  done 
widi  decency.  The  final  decay  of  the  great  Roman  baths 
was  as  much  due  to  the  destructiveness  of  the  Barbarians 
as  to  Christian  ascetic  objections.  During  the  Ages  of 
Faith  there  was  actually  a  revival  of  bathing.  The  Cru- 
saders came  back  from  the  East,  bringing  with  them  die 
oriental  vapour  bath,  which  seems  to  have  had  a  consid- 
erable popularity  all  over  Europe.  For  reasons  which  it 
is  difficult  to  understand,  its  popularity  gradually  waned, 
and  the  men  and  women  of  the  late  sixteenth  and  early 
seventeenth  centuries  seem  to  have  been  almost  as  dirty 
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as  their  barbarous  ancestors.  Medical  theory  and  court 
fashions  may  have  had  something  to  do  with  these  fluc- 
tuations. 

The  ascetic  tradition  was  always  strongest  where 
women  were  concerned.  The  Goncourts  record  in  their 
diary  the  opinion,  which  seems  to  have  been  current  in 
respectable  circles  during  the  Second  Empire,  that  fe- 
male immodesty  and  immorality  had  increased  with  the 
growth  of  the  bath  habit.  'Girls  should  wash  less,'  was 
the  obvious  corollary.  Young  ladies  who  enjoy  their 
bath  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  Voltaire  for  his  mock- 
eries, to  the  nineteenth-century  scientists  for  their  mate- 
rialism. If  these  men  had  never  lived  to  undermine  the 
convent  school  tradition,  cur  girls  might  still  be  as 
modest  and  as  dirty  as  their  ancestresses. 

COMFORT  AND  MEDICINE 

It  is,  however,  to  the  doctors  that  bath -lovers  owe  their 
greatest  debt.  The  discovery  of  microbic  infection  has 
put  a  premium  on  cleanliness.  We  wash  now  with  reli- 
gious fervour,  like  the  Hindus.  Our  baths  have  become 
something  like  magic  rites  to  protect  us  from  the  powers 
of  evil,  embodied  in  the  dirt-loving  germ.  We  may  ven- 
ture to  prophesy  that  this  medical  religion  will  go  still 
further  in  undermining  the  Christian  ascetic  tradition. 
Since  the  discovery  of  the  beneficial  effects  of  sunlight, 
too  much  clothing  has  become,  medically  speaking,  a 
sin.  Immodesty  is  now  a  virtue.  It  is  quite  likely  that 
the  doctors,  whose  prestige  among  us  is  almost  equal  to 
that  of  die  medicine  men  among  the  savages,  will  have 
us  stark  naked  before  very  long.  That  will  be  the  last 
stage  in  the  process  of  making  clothes  more  comfortable. 
It  is  a  process  which  has  been  going  on  for  some  time — 
first  among  men,  later  among  women — and  among  its 
determining  causes  are  the  decay  of  hierarchic  formalism 
and  of  Christian  morality.  In  his  lively  little  pamphlet 
describing  Gladstone's  visit  to  Oxford  shordy  before  his 
death,  Mr.  Fletcher  has  recorded  the  Grand  Old  Man's 
comments  on  the  dress  of  the  undergraduates.  Mr. 
Gladstone,  it  appears,  was  distressed  by  the  informaUty 
and  the  cheapness  of  the  students'  clothes.  In  his  day, 
he  said,  young  men  went  about  with  a  hundred  pounds 
worth  of  clothes  and  jewellery  on  their  persons,  and  every 
self-respecting  youth  had  at  least  one  pair  of  trousers  in 
which  he  never  sat  down  for  fear  of  spoiling  its  shape. 
Mr.  Gladstone  visited  Oxford  at  a  time  when  under- 
graduates still  wore  very  high  starched  collars  and  bowler 
hats.  One  wonders  what  he  would  have  said  of  die  open 
shirts,  the  gaudily  coloured  sweaters,  the  loose  flannel 
trousers  of  the  present  generation.  Dignified  appearances 
have  never  been  less  assiduously  kept  up  than  they  are 
at  present;  informality  has  reached  an  unprecedented 
pitch.  On  all  but  the  most  solemn  occasions  a  man,  what- 
ever his  rank  or  position,  may  wear  what  he  finds  com- 
fortable. 


The  obstacles  in  the  way  of  women's  comforts  were 
moral  as  well  as  political.  Women  were  compelled  not 
merely  to  keep  up  social  appearances,  but  also  to  con- 
form to  a  tradition  of  Christian  ascetic  morality.  Long 
after  men  had  abandoned  their  uncomfortable  formal 
clothes,  women  were  still  submitting  to  extraordinary  in- 
conveniences in  the  name  of  modesty.  It  was  the  war 
which  liberated  them  from  their  bondage.  When  women 
began  to  do  war  work,  they  found  that  the  traditional 
modesty  in  dress  was  not  compatible  with  efficiency. 
They  preferred  to  be  efficient.  Having  discovered  the 
advantages  of  immodesty,  they  have  remained  immodest 
ever  since,  to  the  great  improvement  of  their  health  and 
the  increase  of  their  personal  comfort.  Modern  fashions 
are  the  most  comfortable  that  women  have  ever  worn. 
Even  the  ancient  Greeks  were  probably  less  comfortable. 
Their  under-tunic,  it  is  true,  was  as  rational  a  garment 
as  you  could  wish  for;  but  their  outer  robe  was  simply 
a  piece  of  stuff  wound  round  the  body  like  an  Indian 
sari,  and  fastened  with  safety-pins.  No  woman  whose 
appearance  depended  on  safety-pins  can  ever  have  felt 
really  comfortable. 

COMFORT  AS  AN  END  IN  ITSELF 

Made  possible  by  changes  in  the  traditional  philosophy 
of  life,  comfort  is  now  one  of  the  causes  of  its  own 
further  spread.  For  comfort  has  now  become  a  physioal 
habit,  a  fashion,  an  ideal  to  be  pursued  for  its  own  sake. 
The  more  comfort  is  brought  into  the  world,  the  more 
it  is  likely  to  be  valued.  To  those  who  have  known 
comfort,  discomfort  is  a  real  torture.  And  the  fashion 
which  now  decrees  the  worship  of  comfort  is  quite  as 
imperious  as  any  other  fashion.  Moreover,  enormous 
material  interests  are  bound  up  with  the  supply  of  the 
means  of  comfort.  The  manufacturers  of  furniture,  of 
heating  apparatus,  of  plumbing  fixtures,  cannot  afford 
to  let  the  love  of  comfort  die.  In  modern  advertise- 
ment they  have  means  for  compelling  it  to  live  and 
grow. 

Having  now  briefly  traced  the  spiritual  origins  of 
modern  comfort,  I  must  say  a  few  words  about  its  effects. 
One  can  never  have  something  for  nothing,  and  the 
achievement  of  comfort  has  been  accompanied  by  a  com- 
pensating loss  of  other  equally,  or  perhaps  more,  valuable 
things.  A  man  of  means  who  builds  a  house  to-day  is  in 
general  concerned  primarily  with  the  comfort  of  his 
future  residence.  He  will  spend  a  great  deal  of  money 
(for  comfort  is  very  expensive:  in  America  they  talk  of 
giving  away  the  house  with  the  plumbing)  on  bath- 
rooms, heating  apparatus,  padded  furnishings,  and  the 
like;  and  having  spent  it,  he  will  regard  his  house  as 
perfect.  His  counterpart  in  an  earlier  age  would  have 
been  primarily  concerned  with  the  impressiveness  and 
magnificence  of  his  dwelling — with  beauty  in  a  word, 
rather  than  comfort.    The  money  our  contemporary 
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would  spend  on  baths  and  central  heating  would  have 
been  spent  in  the  past  on  marble  staircases,  a  grand 
fagade,  frescoes,  huge  suites  of  gilded  rooms,  pictures, 
statues.  Sixteenth-century  popes  lived  in  a  discomfort 
that  a  modern  bank  manager  would  consider  unbear- 
able; but  they  had  Raphael's  frescoes,  they  had  the  Sistine 
chapel,  they  had  their  gallery  of  ancient  sculpture.  Must 
we  pity  them  for  the  absence  from  the  Vatican  of  bath- 
rooms, central  heating,  and  smoking-room  chairs?  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  our  present  passion  for  comfort  is 
a  little  exaggerated.  Though  I  personally  enjoy  comfort, 
I  have  lived  very  happily  in  houses  devoid  of  almost 
everything  that  Anglo-Saxons  deem  indispensable.  Ori- 
entals and  even  South  Europeans,  who  know  not  com- 
fort and  live  very  much  as  our  ancestors  lived  centuries 
ago,  seem  to  get  on  very  well  without  our  elaborate  and 
cosdy  apparatus  of  padded  luxury.  I  am  old-fashioned 
enough  to  believe  in  higher  and  lower  things,  and  can 


see  no  point  in  material  progress  except  in  so  far  as  it 
subserves  thought.  I  like  labour-saving  devices,  because 
they  economize  time  and  energy  which  may  be  devoted 
to  mental  labour.  (But  then  I  enjoy  mental  labour; 
there  arc  plenty  of  people  who  detest  it,  and  who  feel  as 
much  enthusiasm  for  thought-saving  devices  as  for  auto- 
matic dishwashers  and  sewing-machines.)  I  like  rapid 
and  easy  transport,  because  by  enlarging  the  world  in 
which  men  can  live  it  enlarges  their  minds.  Comfort  for 
me  has  a  similar  justification:  it  facilitates  mental  life. 
Discomfort  handicaps  thought;  it  is  difficult  when  the 
body  is  cold  and  aching  to  use  the  mind.  Comfort  is  a 
means  to  an  end.  The  modern  world  seems  to  regard  it 
as  an  end  in  itself,  an  absolute  good.  One  day,  per- 
haps, the  earth  will  have  been  turned  into  one  vast 
featherbed,  with  man's  body  dozing  on  top  of  it 
and  his  mind  underneath,  like  Desdemona,  smoth- 
ered. 


ental  Goodness 


Stark  Youns 


Stark  Young  (1881-  )  was  born  in  Mississippi.  After  study  at  the 
University  of  Mississippi  and  at  Columbia  he  taught  English  at  the  University 
of  Mississippi,  the  University  of  Texas,  and  at  Amherst  College.  Since  1921 
he  has  been  on  the  editorial  staffs  of  various  periodicals,  the  New  York  Times, 
Theatre  Arts  Monthly,  The  New  Republic,  writing  chiefly  on  the  drama.  He 
has  published  short  stories,  the  novel  So  Red  the  Rose  (1934),  A  Southern 
Treasury  of  Life  and  Literature  (1937). 

The  Three  Fountains  (1924)  is  a  crroup  of  essays  growing  out  of  travel  in 
Italy.  "Mental  Goodness"  suggests  the  atmosphere  of  Ravenna,  the  manner 
and  habits  of  thought  of  two  men,  certain  traits  of  three  nations,  and  especially 
it  prompts  reflection  on  the  quality  of  mind  named  in  its  tide. 


We  had  all  three  descended  from  the  same 
train,  though  from  different  compartments, 
and  gone  to  the  same  hotel,  the  San  Marco; 
and  had  been  crossing  one  another's  paths  all  day.  And 
after  luncheon  I  had  seen  the  Englishman  in  carpet 
slippers  sitting  with  his  feet  up  on  a  chair  in  the  salone, 
very  much  at  home.  The  Frenchman  had  been  there 
also,  at  the  other  end  of  the  room,  going  over  a  portfolio 
of  paintings  and  sketches  that  a  porter  had  brought  up 
from  the  station.  But  we  had  not  spoken  to  each  other. 
And  then  that  evening  at  the  cafe  under  the  arcades  of 
the  piazza  we  drifted  together.  Our  table  was  by  one  of 

Prom  The  Three  Fountains,  1924.   By  permission  of  the  publishers, 
Charles  Skribner's  Sons,  New  York. 


the  columns  and  near  a  flowering  oleander,  pale  rose. 
A  rumble  of  rich  voices  in  Tuscan  and  Romagnolo  was 
everywhere. 

The  two  men  had  already  begun  a  conversation  when 
I  joined  them,  and  I  sat  observing  them  a  long  while  in 
silence. 

The  Englishman  turned  out  to  be  a  fellow  in  history 
at  some  Oxford  college.  He  was  a  big  man  with  a  burly 
front  and  red  eyebrows;  but  you  could  see  that  secrcdy 
his  being  swam  in  sentiment,  a  ruddy  giant  with  a  heart 
of  mush.  He  might  swear  gruffly  enough  but  would 
fall  in  love  with  the  first  ringlet  curl.  And  the  thought 
that  in  his  own  way  he  was  almost  certain  to  love 
poetry,  made  you  forgive  him  much.  An  odd  mixture 
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of  boorishness,  brains,  and  innocence  ha  was,  evidently, 
all  signs  considered.  He  had  a  way  of  not  answering 
when  the  Frenchman  expected  him  to;  and  toward 
both  of  us  he  manifested  that  huflmess  of  manner  that 
so  often  accompanies  English  culture,  a  trait  that 
puzzles  unendingly  the  well-bred  of  other  lands,  and  is 
the  more  puzzling  for  being  followed  later  so  often  by 
a  devotion  and  an  outpour  of  confidences  equally 
beyond  foreign  ideas  of  breeding. 

The  Frenchman  was  a  painter,  a  shrewd  little  man; 
climbed  up  from  out  some  parental  shop  on  the  boule- 
vards, very  likely.  I  had  seen  some  of  Ins  paintings  that 
afternoon  in  the  salone.  He  was  one  of  those  busy 
French  artists  who  seem  to  paint  with  milk  under  a  mag- 
nifying-glass  smooth,  creamy  pictures  with  too  much 
brown  in  the  shadows,  bourgeois,  as  apt  and  pat  as  a 
toilet-soap;  work  that  makes  no  furor,  but  sells,  flowing 
to  its  own  level  as  easily  and  gratefully  as  water.  His 
hair  was  cropped  close  and  his  eyes  were  gray  and  clear. 
He  spoke  English  very  well. 

I  scarcely  noted  what  the  two  were  saying;  they  were 
talking  about  Ravenna,  I  heard  that  much.  And  one  of 
them  talked  as  much  as  the  other,  though  the  English- 
man had  a  look  that  said:  "Behold,  I  am  taciturn.  I 
belong  to  a  strong,  silent  race."  I  observed  this  vaguely 
as  my  thoughts  wandered  out  from  the  company  and 
the  glass  of  Certosa  verde  to  the  piazza  around  me  and 
to  Ravenna. 

After  seven  years  Ravenna  was  more  beautiful  than 
ever.  The  war  had  waked  it  up  somewhat;  diere  was 
a  new  trades-union  government  arising  and  a  new  pub- 
lic market,  and  Byron's  palace,  repainted  a  single  gray 
over  everything,  had  become  the  headquarters  for  co- 
operative labor;  but  all  that  scarcely  left  a  ripple.  How 
Ravenna  differed  from  Vicenza  or  Siena  or  Perugia  or 
Florence:  I  was  turning  that  question  over  in  my  mind. 
I  thought  of  the  quiet  and  romantic  and  warm  quality 
of  it;  how  the  romance  of  Ravenna  is  deepened  beyond 
that  of  Venice,  which  it  is  most  like,  by  the  basilicas,  by 
the  Byzantine  and  Roman,  and  by  that  pine  forest  be- 
tween the  town  and  the  sea,  whose  lights  and  shadows 
make  a  part  of  the  very  air.  And  of  the  streets  I 
thought,  half  deserted,  with  their  yellow  and  brown 
and  rose  and  white  and  blue  houses,  faded  now;  long 
streets  like  canals,  constandy  varied  like  die  streets  of 
Venice  by  die  shifting  and  turning  of  the  lines  of  direc- 
tion they  take,  but  made  more  beautiful  still  by  the  deli- 
cate, changing  levels  of  their  ground.  The  tombs  and 
basilicas,  romantic  with  an  old  solitude,  stand  apart, 
lonely  and  quiet  and  open,  glowing  with  mosaic  and 
carrying  in  tiieir  painted  capitals  the  richest  element  of 
andque  art,  its  color.  Even  the  antiquities  of  this  town 
are  its  own,  they  are  like  none  elsewhere. 

The  night  was  coming  down  as  we  sat  there.  The  old 
palaces  of  the  piazza  above  their  arcades  were  a  soft 


rose-color  against  the  deep  blue  of  the  sky,  in  which  the 
stars  were  shining,  near  and  golden  and  sharp.  A  kind 
of  blue  clearness  still  showed  along  the  ground  below. 
Then  I  realized  all  at  once  that  the  Frenchman  was 
asking  me  a  question. 

"How  many  years  was  it,  monsieur,  that  Byron  lived 
in  Ravenna?  Neither  of  us  remembers.  Do  you 
know?" 

"Two  years,"  I  replied.  "Byron  thought  Ravenna  the 
most  beautiful  city  in  Italy." 

"Indeed,  monsieur?  How  interesting  to  hear  that! 
Perhaps  I  should  agree  with  him — almost,  not  quite.  I 
had  thought  that  it  might  have  been  his  love  for  the 
Contessa  Guiccioli  that  kept  him  here.  How  interesting 
it  is,  messieurs,  that  of  all  women  she  at  last  could  keep 
Byron's  love,  I  have  so  often  thought  that!  Monsieur 
here  was  saying — just  what  was  it  you  were  saying, 
monsieur?  I  am  too  stupid  to  remember  it  clearly." 

"I  was  saying,"  die  Englishman  repeated,  "that  Byron 
led  a  wild  life  in  Venice,  hit  it  up;  there  was  something 
about  it  desperate  in  a  way,  do  you  see?  But  in  Ravenna 
he  seems  to  have  settled  down,  do  you  see?" 

"The  influence  of  the  Contessa,  monsieur,"  said  the 
painter. 

"Somewhat.  And  other  causes.  Personally  I'm  not 
one  of  those  who  censure  Byron  harshly.  There  are 
people  who  won't  read  his  poems,  or  won't  praise  them, 
because  of  his  life,  all  the  business  of  women,  cynicism, 
satire  on  established  order.  Seems  to  me  a  foolish  atti- 
tude. I  always  maintain  we  can  jolly  well  admire  By- 
ron's genius  without  approving  of  his  life."  The  Eng- 
lishman blushed,  and  paused;  he  was  doubdess 
quite  ashamed  of  such  an  attempt  to  express  himself 
clearly. 

The  painter  made  no  reply  and  the  Englishman  went 
on. 

"I'm  convinced  on  that  point,  by  George!  And  I'm 
always  reminded  that  there  were  a  thousand  things  in 
Byron's  life  that  might  excuse  his  conduct.  Circum- 
stances were  often  against  him,  poor  chap!" 

"TLxcuse,  monsieur?"  the  Frenchman  interrupted. 
"How,  excuse?" 

"Why,  I  mean  to  say  we  all  know  Byron's  life,  what 
it  was " 

"Certainly." 

"But  that  shouldn't  blind  us  to  his  merits  as  a  poet,  do 
you  see?  Byron  had  eloquence  and  great  mental  vigor. 
He  has  an  infinity  about  him  like  the  sea,  as  one  of  our 
critics  says,  the  poet  Swinburne ?" 

"Ah,  yes,  Swinburne,  to  be  sure,  monsieur." 

"Well,  if  that  be  so,  we  ought  to  be  able  to  overlook 
his  failings  in  the  light  of  his  achievements,  if  you  see 
what  I  mean." 

I  thought  the  Frenchman's  eyes  looked  a  little  glar- 
ing, but  he  made  no  answer. 
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"What's  more,  the  accounts  arc  probably  exagger- 
ated." 

"Grant  they  are  true,  monsieur,"  the  other  said.  "What 
difference  does  that  make?  It  is  the  same.  I  am  not 
sure  I  do  see  what  you  mean.  Perhaps  it  is  that  French- 
men do  not  understand  very  well  the  Anglo-Saxons,  not 
always;  how  should  one  race  understand  anodier?  But 
why  should  we  forgive  Byron,  may  I  ask  again?" 

"1  mean  that  the  English  race" — the  Englishman's 
voice  grew  tender  as  if  he  were  speaking  of  a  beloved 
brother — "is  a  just  race.  By  God,  I  believe  we  have  a 
great  desire  to  be  human,  to  make  allowances;  justice 
is  an  Englishman's  passion!" 

"What  very  odd  passions  the  English  have,  mon- 
sieur!" 

"Yes;  justice — "  the  Englishman  repeated. 

"But,  monsieur,  I  should  put  justice  down  as  engag- 
ing for  the  intellect,  a  love-affair  of  the  brain,  mon- 
sieur." 

"Naturally  I  don't  mean  to  say  that  other  races  may 
not  be  just  and  human  also." 

"I  think,  monsieur,"  the  Frenchman  replied,  ignor- 
ing the  concession  quite  as  his  litde  flippancy  had  just 
been  ignored,  "that  there  may  be  a  difference  after  all. 
I  should  never  understand  very  well  this  passion  for 
forgiving  a  great  poet  like  Byron  because  his  poetry  is 
great." 

"It  may  jolly  well  be  that  the  French  genius  is 
harder,"  the  Englishman  said — "the  esprit  de  logique.' 

"That  may  be.  But  why  forgive  or  make  excuses? 
Can  that  help  Byron  or  make  him  greater?" 

"But  it  praises  Byron's  genius  without  endorsing  his 
conduct." 

"Ah,  I  see.  I  see.  We  might  say  it  preserves  our  great- 
ness and  Byron's  also.  That  is  it,  is  it  not?" 

"If  you  like." 

There  was  a  long  pause.  Then  the  Frenchman  went 
on: 

"We  protect  our  own  standards,  but  also  we  confess 
that  under  the  circumstances  we  should  act  the  same  as 
Byron  did.  It  is  droll." 

"Not  entirely,"  the  Englishman  objected. 

"Ah,  well,  to  our  mouton.  Let  us  sec.  Byron  is  great, 
in  some  respects  he  differs  from  us — in  theory  at  least 
we  differ  from  him,  if  not  always  in  conduct.  Very 
well.  In  spite  of  his  differing  from  us  he  is  a  great  poet. 
Therefore  we  forgive  him.  You  forgive  him,  mon- 
sieurr 

"Oh,  rather,  I  should  say  I  do.  Though  I  can't  say  that 
of  all  my  friends;  there  are  some  who  hold  out  against 
him." 

"Exactly.  And  I  see  no  need  of  forgiving  him  at  all, 
and  such  is  life" 

"But,  I  mean,  why  be  harsh  in  judging  Byron?  I  al- 
ways say,"  the  Englishman  persisted. 


"That's  one  sort  of  good,  perhaps,  monsieur.  To  for- 
give is,  as  you  say,  very  kind,  very  tender,  very  just  and 
human.  It  has  a  sort  of  piety  in  it,  perhaps." 

The  Englishman  added:  "Rather!" 

"Ah,  yes,  monsieur,  and  it  is  also  easier.  For  if  we 
make  allowances  for  Byron,  and  pardon  him  a  litde,  we 
do  not  have  to  re-examine  our  own  system,  n'est-ce 
pas?" 

The  Englishman  made  no  answer. 

"But  there  is  another  sort  of  goodness,  v/e  think,  mon- 
sieur— what  I  may  call  mental  goodness." 

"Mental  goodness?"  The  Englishman  filled  another 
pipe  with  steady  determination. 

"Exacdy,  monsieur;  mental  goodness,  the  goodness  of 
understanding.  I  believe  that  instead  of  'forgiving'  By- 
ron, as  you  say,  it  is  better  to  understand  the  facts.  That 
seems  to  me  kinder,  ah,  much  kinder!  We  may  not  of 
course  enjoy  it  so  much  as  we  might  enjoy  forgiving" — 
he  looked  up  to  see  if  his  litde  dirust  had  gone  home, 
but  his  listener  sat  masked  in  repose — "and  it  may  be 
more  disturbing  than  making  allowances  might  be  or 
altering  history  to  suit  ideals.  You  know  the  French 
phrase,  I  am  sure,  monsieur:  'the  defect  of  one's  excel- 
lence'?" 

"Certainly." 

"That  is  what  we  mean  by  it.  Byron's  violence  and 
extremes  were  part  of  that  quality  that  swept  his  poetry 
along.  His  weakness  with  women  was  the  defect  of  the 
excellence  that  made  him  a  lyric  poet.  Biology,  no 
doubt,  monsieur.  One  accepts  this  as  one  accepts  the 
fact  that  fire  is  beautiful  but  burns  one.  It  is  an  extreme, 
it  is  regrettable.  But  the  flame  is  an  extreme  as  much  as 
the  burning  is." 

A  sound  of  a  bell  far  away,  from  off  toward  San 
Vitale,  came  to  our  ears,  beautiful  and  soft.  The  litde 
painter  began  to  speak  more  vehemendy. 

"Is  not  this  kinder  in  the  end,  monsieur,  to  make  the 
head  to  see  straight  than  to  depend  on  the  humors  of 
the  heart?" 

He  turned  to  me  when  the  Englishman  said  noth- 
ing: "To  keep  the  heart  in  the  head,  that  is  better  than 
so  near  the  digestion,  which  has  not  the  so  good  con- 
stancy. Ah,  but  the  stomach  has  temperament,  has  it 
not?" 

"Very  much  so,"  I  agreed. 

"But  what  do  you  think,  monsieur?"  he  turned  to 
me.  "You  have  been  silent.  What  do  you  think  of  all 
tins  in  America?" 

"In  America,"  I  said,  "we  are  still  in  the  forgiving 
stage  also.  Our  biographies  are  usually  the  refinement 
of  lying.  We  take  Rousseau's  advice  literally:  Com- 
menqons  par  Scatter  tous  les  faits.  Or  we  manage  a  sort 
of  blinking,  widi  pity.  For  example,  take  our  favorite 
story- writer; x  he  was  in  prison  two  years  for  taking 
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money  in  a  bank.  But  we  don't  like  to  admit  it.  We 
deny  it,  or  we  soften  the  facts.  I  know  a  man  whose 
desk  was  next  to  this  writer's.  He  saw  the  whole  busi- 
ness at  the  start  and  warned  the  offender.  But  it  did 
no  good.  The  thieving  went  right  ahead.  The  man 
tells  me  the  three  things  the  money  was  needed  for  were 
the  support  of  the  writer's  wife— who  was  ill  and  to 
whom  he  was  devoted— playing  poker,  and  digging  for 
a  buried  treasure  down  by  the  river." 

"I  see,  monsieur.  And  you  mean  that  these  same 
traits  are  behind  this  author's  stories?" 

"Just  that,"  I  said;  "the  gendeness  and  kindness  and 
adventure  and  daredevil  and  romance  of  his  stories  all 
came  out  also  in  this  love  for  his  wife,  for  gambling,  for 
treasure-hunting,  and  so  strong  that  they  made  him 
steal." 

"But  also  they  made  him  create  his  art,  monsieur." 

"Ah,  but  to  admit  that,"  I  said,  "people  must  be  ready 
to  look  into  their  own  scheme  of  values  a  little,  art  and 
business,  money,  happiness,  goodness.  It's  pleasanter  to 
do  the  other,  to  be  evasive  or  merciful." 

"Exactly.  It  is  sweet  to  be  forgiving,  is  it  not,  mon- 
sieur ?  But  it  is  intelligent  and  permanent  to  be  under- 
standing." 

He  turned  to  die  Englishman,  smiling  and  making 
another  little  thrust:  "The  defect  of  one's  excellence  is 
not  a  sacred  phrase,  perhaps,  but  it  is  the  kindest  in  die 
world." 

The  Englishman  looked  of?  into  the  blue  night,  un- 
touched by  all  this  patter,  and  still  silent.  The  French- 
man looked  at  me  with  a  bit  of  a  shrug,  as  if  to  say, 
"Espe'ce  de  type  anglais,  non?"  Then  the  other  took  his 
pipe  from  his  lips  and  said: 

"The  English  nature  is  a  compassionate  and  tender 
one." 

The  Frenchman  looked  at  him  a  moment. 

"Ah,  yes,  we  know  that  from  your  ballads,"  he  said. 

The  conversation  was  ended  by  the  padrone's  coming 
up  with  our  bill.  The  cafe  was  already  deserted,  the 
voices  gone,  and  most  of  the  piazza  lights  were  out. 
The  Englishman  paid,  waving  us  brusquely  aside,  and 
a  bit  proudly,  it  seemed  to  me,  as  if  to  put  the  French- 
man in  his  place,  and  he  and  the  painter  rose  to  go. 

The  padrone  made  a  bow.  The  signor  was  from  By- 
ron's country,  he  said  in  Italian.  Byron  was  a  great  poet, 


they  had  named  a  piazza  for  him  in  Ravenna.  He  him- 
self knew  many  of  Byron's  verses  in  English,  but  if 
he  were  to  try  to  pronounce  thern,  it  would  make  to 
laugh.  He  wished  the  signori  good  night  and  golden 
dreams. 

I  let  the  two  men  set  of!  and  stayed  on  there  long 
after  the  doors  of  the  cafe  were  shut;  and  only  now  and 
then  passers-by  crossed  the  piazza;  and  now  and  then 
the  footsteps  of  the  watchman  came  from  a  far  corner. 
I  smiled  a  little  to  think  of  the  irony  of  how  we  had  ail 
sat  there  together;  how  none  of  us  had  mentioned  a 
word  of  it,  and  yet  the  beauty  and  reality  of  the  time 
and  place  had  laid  its  ringer,  nevertheless,  on  the  invis- 
ible sources  of  our  talk  and  the  shy  accents  of  our 
vehemence. 

The  stars  looked  closer  now  and  more  golden  in  the 
deep  blue  of  the  air.  Against  the  blue  and  the  stars  rose 
the  figure  of  St.  Mark's  lion  on  the  column  near  by  and 
the  pointed  Venetian  battlements  along  die  palace  walls. 
A  soft  night  breeze  had  set  in  from  the  Adriatic  and 
stirred  the  oleander  branches.  The  strange,  bitter  fra- 
grance of  the  blossoms  spread  abroad,  and  the  stirred 
leaves  made  a  little  clicking  sound.  Otherwise  there 
was  no  sound  anywhere,  Ravenna  was  as  silent  as  night 
on  water. 

Then  from  the  next  piazza,  over  by  Dante's  tomb  and 
Byron's  palace,  a  guitar  struck  up  and  a  man  began  to 
sing.  It  was  a  wild,  metallic  voice,  and  all  the  brighter 
for  the  stillness  and  the  stone  streets  on  which  it  fell.  I 
could  hear  the  strumming  of  the  guitar,  the  voice  sing- 
ing, and  the  stir  of  branches  near  me.  I  could  see  the 
pale  curves  of  the  arcades,  and  the  rose-color  glowing 
on  the  walls  in  die  dim  light  of  the  few  street-lamps 
below,  and  darkening  into  mere  shadow  higher  up 
against  the  deep  sky.  And  close  at  hand,  almost  over- 
head, I  saw  the  shapes  of  the  leaves,  the  most  beautiful 
in  the  world.  I  thought  of  Byron  and  his  life  at 
Ravenna,  the  love,  the  revolution,  the  proud  and  lonely 
and  ironical  isolation,  and  of  Dante.  The  night,  the 
straight  lines  of  the  column  with  its  lion's  wings,  the 
rumor  of  the  sea  in  the  soft  wind,  the  memory  of  these 
great  men,  the  music,  and  the  quietness  seemed  all  one 
thing,  seemed  complete  and  perfect  as  one  of  the  ole- 
ander leaves.  And  with  them,  after  a  fashion,  went  also 
the  slight  little  Frenchman  with  his  clear,  wise  phrase. 
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■t  was  a  world  within  a  world,  and  that  again  lost 
in  the  mighty  maze  of  London,  and  1  remember 
with  affection  the  days  I  spent  there. 
Between  us,  up  there  in  the  pattern  shop,  wriich  you 
had  to  reach  by  crossing  the  girder  shop  and  the  heavy 
machine  shop  and  so  up  a  staircase  leading  over  the 
booming  and  murky  smithy — between  us  and  the  boss 
in  his  great  skylighted  office,  surrounded  by  telephones 
and  rushing  out  at  us  sometimes  in  his  shirt  sleeves,  there 
was  not  so  much  difference  as  you  might  imagine.  Be- 
cause, while  there  was  nothing  democratic  in  our  rela- 
tions, supposing  that  word  to  have  any  meaning  at  all, 
which  I  doubt,  we  knew  all  about  him.  It  was  true  he 
had  inherited  the  business  of  millwrights  and  engineers, 
or  would  do  so  when  his  remarkable  old  father  gave  up 
the  ghost.  But  he  was  in  the  line  of  succession.  The  old 
man,  the  Senior,  we  called  him,  to  distinguish  him  from 
the  Junior,  had  inherited  the  concern  from  his  father, 
who  had  served  his  apprenticeship  with  the  man  who 
invented  the  steam  engine,  Jamie  Watt,  no  less,  with  his 
partner  Boulton.  So  here  you  had  what,  to  us,  was  al- 
most apostolic  succession,  and  more  than  that  there  had 
been  some  sort  of  ironworks  and  foundry  there  in  that 
part  of  Clerkenwell  for  goodness  knows  how  long,  with 
a  yard  behind  which  had  been  used  in  the  Great  Plague 
to  bury  the  poor  folk  in,  as  we  found,  very  horribly, 
when  we  dug  the  big  erecting  pit  deeper  for  a  tall  mill 
engine,  and  found  skulls  and  so  on.  And  the  tavern  at 
the  corner  is  still  called  the  Pit's  Head,  and  in  my  time 
their  ale  was  good  enough.  And  never  did  I  hear  from 
the  men  any  complaint  that  Junior  should  inherit  from 
Senior,  seeing  their  fathers  before  them  had  builded  the 
business  and  gave  us,  anyhow,  a  decent  living.  Even  in 
my  time,  and  that  followed  a  strike  that  was  like  a  lot 
of  brothers  fighting,  the  men  were  tradesmen,  which  is 
to  say.  men  cunning  and  skilful  in  their  trade,  and  none 
more  proud  and  considering  than  the  pattern-makers. 
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Which  made  us  notice  how  the  Junior,  though  he  ha 
more  book  knowledge  than  his  father  or  grandfather,  d< 
pended  on  the  foreman  to  say  just  how  a  pattern  woul 
draw  and  how  it  could  be  cored.  I  can  remember  ono 
when  I  asked  him,  he  was  stuck  and  could  not  tell  me. 

The  pattern-makers,  then,  with  their  own  union,  an 
looking  down  on  the  carpenters  and,  in  fact,  everybod 
except  the  moulders,  were  toffs  in  the  mechanics'  work 
It  was  an  interesting  place  to  be.  I've  heard  men  say  t 
me  that  it  was  the  best  htted-up  shop,  for  a  journeymai 
of  any  in  London,  and  they  had  worked  in  them  al 
from  Hunter  and  English  at  Bow,  who  made  pumpin: 
engines,  the  same  as  we,  to  Gwynnes  of  Hammersmit] 
and  Peter  Brotherhood's,  who  were  more  in  the  marin 
line  and  had  a  host  of  tricky  castings  to  do.  We  had 
band  saw,  a  circular  saw,  a  planing  machine,  and  Vw 
lathes,  one  for  big  face  work,  and  a  small  one,  which 
delighted  to  run,  for  prints  and  so  on.  For  you  must  uc 
derstand  I  did  not  go  into  that  place  an  ignoramus,  as  d< 
so  many  apprentices,  so  that  their  whole  four  years  i 
none  too  much  to  get  the  rudiments.  I  had  always  ha< 
tools  in  my  hands,  and  had  a  lathe  with  a  treadle  at  horn 
and  could  use  a  gouge  and  knife  tool  pretty  well,  s< 
when  I  got  to  that  lathe  up  in  the  corner  of  the  patten 
shop,  driven  by  a  belt  from  the  great  humming  engim 
downstairs,  I  was  loath  to  leave  off.  Even  now,  I  coulc 
use  a  lathe  all  day. 

But  the  journeymen,  who  had  learned  their  trade  be 
fore  all  these  fine  machines  had  been  invented,  did  no 
believe  in  having  apprentices  use  them.  I  can  remember 
when  they  put  in  a  machine  for  slicing  the  end  graii 
of  a  piece  of  wood  true  and  square  and  as  smooth  &i 
cheese,  old  Thompson,  the  foreman,  would  not  let  m< 
to  it.  I  had  to  go  back  to  my  bench  and  plane  my  wori 
square  and  test  it  by  hand.  This  was  sound  doctrine 
though  I  didn't  see  it.  For  how  can  a  craftsman  learn  tc 
have  his  hand  and  eye  and  brain  all  trained  to  work  to 
gcther  if  he  depend  more  and  more  on  the  machine? 
And  to  show  how  they  made  us  apprentices  work  until 
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we  knew  what  we  were  doing,  I  can  tell  the  way  I  made 
ray  tool  chest. 

There  was  another  mark  of  distinction  the  pattern- 
makers had — the  great  number  of  tools  each  man  had  to 
buy-  There  was  his  big  trying  plane,  a  couple  of  jack 
planes,  and  as  many  as  a  half-a-dozen  small  smooth 
planes,  some  of  which  he  had  made  himself  out  of  a 
piece  of  beech  he  fancied,  and  bought  the  irons  in  Petti- 
coat Lane  of  a  Sunday  morning.  There  were  his  ham- 
mers, two  at  least,  and  his  gauges,  which  were  some- 
times wonderful  pieces  of  fancy  work,  in  ebony  or  rose- 
wood, though  this  latter  stuff,  pretty  to  look  at,  had  a 
way  of  splitting.  He  had  compasses,  of  course,  and 
prickers,  for  no  pattern-maker  can  work  to  a  pencil  line, 
he  has  to  scribe  it  with  a  sharp  blade.  But  above  all  he 
took  pride  in  his  chisels  and  gouges,  all  oiled  and  sharp- 
ened and  with  boxwood  hafts  shining  like  cloudy 
amber,  a  lovely  sight  in  a  well-stocked  chest.  His  saws 
were  perhaps  three  in  number  and  as  a  rule  he  would 
lend  neither  saw  nor  chisel  nor  gouge,  Find  your  own. 
And  indeed  I  have  seen  three  men  in  a  row  at  the  long 
bench  by  the  windows  and  their  chests  were  worth  all  of 
twenty  pounds  each,  which  was  a  lot  of  money  in  those 
days  when  one  made  only  tenpence  or  a  shilling  an  hour. 

Well,  the  first  thing  we  apprentices  had  to  do  was 
make  a  chest.  If  we  couldn't  do  that,  seeing  it  was  only 
joinery,  we  couldn't  be  trusted  to  make  patterns.  So  up 
we  went  to  the  loft  with  our  bench  mate  and  picked  the 
wood,  eleven-inch  boards  of  fair  white  pine  about  five- 
eighths  of  an  inch  thick.  A  chest  had  to  go  under  a 
bench,  it  had  to  be  long  enough  to  carry  a  rip  saw  in  the 
lid,  and  it  had  to  be  handy  enough  to  lift  to  the  man's 
shoulder  when  he  went  away  to  another  town.  This 
broughc  the  chest  to  about  three  feet  iong  by  a  foot  wide 
and  the  same  high.  Inside,  the  tools  lay  in  trays,  such  as 
I  am  going  to  zdl  about,  like  spoons  and  forks  in  these 
modern  silver  cabinets,  and  there  was  a  lock  or  two  and 
handles  at  each  end,  of  brass.  I  can  tell  you,  when  you 
had  made  that  chest  and  knew  how  to  use  all  the  tools  it 
held,  from  the  spoon  gouges  to  the  old  woman's  tooth, 
you  could  call  yourself  an  improver,  anyhow,  and  the  old 
fellows  in  the  shop  would  no  longer  worry  you  with 
their  chat. 

The  box  and  the  lid  were  all  made  in  one,  and  then 
the  lid  was  sawn  asunder  about  three  inches  down  be- 
tween the  dovetails.  It  was  the  dovetailing  that  tried  the 
youngster,  and  even  now  I  think  of  the  failures,  the 
"wasters"  I  made  before  I  got  die  sides  and  ends  good 
enough  for  old  Thompson.  Nothing  but  right  would 
do  turn,  and  he  pushed  the  crooked  work  through  the 
band  saw  so  fast  it  screamed,  and  I  had  to  begin  again. 
For  if  you  will  look  at  a  box  or  drawer  that  has  been 
dovetailed  you  will  see  how  nice  the  fitting  must  be.  You 
have  to  saw  with  extreme  care  down  the  sides  of  the  tails, 
Leaving  a  shade  to  pare  with  a  chisel,  and  when  all  of  that 


particular  corner  is  ready  for  a  trial,  set  the  male  and 
female  hghdy  together.  I  have  seen  men,  working  on 
the  heavy  mahogany  cases  that  cover  the  malt  rollers  in 
a  brewery,  so  skilled  in  dovetailing  that  the  work  drove 
together  at  the  first  shot,  but  they  were  master-)  omers 
and  doing  such  work  year  in,  year  out.  For  me,  I  v/as 
lucky,  getting  my  four  boards  together  at  last,  all  ready 
for  glueing  and  nailing. 

Even  this  was  a  craft,  for  glue  ill-made  is  no  use  at  all, 
but  a  mere  filling.  We  had  a  steam-heated  pot  outside 
on  the  landing,  and  they  taught  me  to  leave  the  glue  in 
cold  water  overnight  and  then,  when  it  was  like  large 
pale  slabs  of  jelly,  to  set  it  warming  gradually,  stirring  it 
now  and  then  as  I  was  told.  When  all  was  ready  the 
bench  was  cleared  and  the  pot  brought  in.  Ail  the  tails 
were  glued  quickly  and  tapped  into  place,  the  excess 
was  wiped  off  with  shavings,  the  pot  put  back,  and  then 
the  nails  put  in.  This  nailing  was  so  done  that  each  nail 
added  to  the  rigidity  of  the  chest,  they  being  driven  in 
pairs  away  from  each  other  and  headed  home  with  a 
punch.  Then  die  top  and  bottom,  each  a  clean  and  beau- 
tiful single  piece  of  fine  pine,  were  nailed  on  and  the 
whole  thing  put  up  in  the  loft  to  dry, 

The  custom  in  my  time  was  to  leave  it  there  while  you 
made  your  trays.  And  if  any  apprentice  had  trouble  with 
his  chest,  he  could  count  on  a  miserable  time  with  trays. 
These  were  generally  three  in  number.  One,  the  same 
size  as  die  chest,  went  below.  The  other  two  lay  end  to 
end,  flush  with  the  opening,  and  were  to  carry  the  fancy 
chisels,  bradawls,  diih  bits,  and  gouges.  The  trouble  and 
care  arose  from  their  being  only  three-eighths  of  an  inch 
thick,  or  sometimes  only  a  quarter  of  an  inch,  and  since 
they  were  shellac-varnished,  every  flaw  was  visible.  I 
think  I  made  a  good  half-dozen  top  trays  before  old 
Thompson  managed  to  bring  himself  to  let  me  go  on 
with  the  work.  I  hated  him  and  his  particularity  then, 
but  I  wish,  when  I  have  some  woodwork  to  do  now,  that 
I  could  find  someone  with  one-tenth  of  his  skill  and 
honourable  professional  conscience.  When  the  trays  were 
made,  then,  and  ready  to  be  planed  down  to  fit  the  chest 
exacdy,  the  chest  itself  was  a  hard,  strong,  hollow  affair 
that,  as  old  Thompson  said,  "could  be  chucked  out  o 
two-story  window  an'  take  no  'arm."  This  was  the 
ideal  we  were  supposed  to  work  for,  and  cases  have  been 
known  in  the  trade  where  a  chest,  locked  and  screwed, 
has  actually  had  this  misfortune  and  survived  with  only 
a  bruised  or  splintered  corner. 

Taking  it  up  again,  then,  die  next  thing  to  do  was  to 
put  on  the  top  and  bottom  mouldings,  which  formed 
additional  sturdiness  and  also  made  the  thing  near  water 
tight.  The  lid  being  sawn  through,  the  inside  was 
cleaned  up  and  the  hinges  fitted.  Some  men  had  four 
hinges  on  their  chests,  long  ones,  after  the  manner  of  a 
piano  lid,  and  often  you  would  see  two  or  three  locks. 
Both  lunges  and  locks  took  skill,  for  if  you  cut  too  much 
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you  could  not  replace  it,  and  a  badly  fitting  lock  or  hinge 
was  a  mark  to  carry  with  you  all  your  days.  Then  came 
the  trays,  and  they  had  to  be  shaved  so  that  when  you 
dropped  them  into  place  they  floated  softly  down  on  the 
imprisoned  air,  and  old  Thompson  would  mumble, 
"Not  so  dusty,"  and  turn  his  ponderous  body  toward  his 
own  bench.  I  can  see  him  now,  reddish  mutton  chops 
and  brisding  moustache,  standing  with  one  hand  on  his 
trying  plane,  his  spectacles  on  the  end  of  his  nose  and  he 
looking  over  them,  as  I  exhibited  my  handiwork.  He 
was  an  authentic  part  of  England. 

Things  went  easier  for  the  apprentice  once  he  had  his 
box  hinged  and  locked.  It  was  now  to  be  painted,  and 
it  was  interesting  to  do.  Inside,  a  dozen  coats  of  shellac 
varnish,  very  thin,  made  a  fine  dry  bed  for  tools.  Out- 
side, for  some  reason  or  other,  black  was  universal. 
Lampblack  and  shellac  varnish  were  applied  as  often  as 
twenty  times,  and  finally  varnish  alone,  until  the  thing 
had  a  glossy,  satiny  feel  of  a  piano.  This  was  not  only  for 
decoration,  for  well-covered  wood  is  stronger  and  takes 
a  dint  better  than  the  naked  timber.  And  then  came  the 
joy  of  putting  on  the  handles,  which  had  to  be  of  heavy 
brass,  and  if  he  had  a  friend  in  the  machine  shop,  it 
was  considered  good  form  to  get  the  castings  rough 
from  the  foundry  and  have  them  finished  close  at 
hand. 

There  was  a  general  feeling  among  the  pattern-makers 
that  they,  the  moulders  and  the  smiths,  were  superior  to 
the  other  tradesmen,  whose  combined  efforts  built  an 
engine,  because,  in  a  manner  of  speaking,  "they  had 
nothing  but  the  drawing  to  work  to."  A  fitter,  a  turner, 
a  machinist— for  in  England  they  are  so  infernally  logi- 
cal diat  a  machinist  is  a  man  who  operates  a  machine- 
all  had  a  forging,  a  casting,  or  some  sort  of  stock  from 
which  to  work.  But  a  pattern-maker  or  a  moulder  when 
"striking  out"  large  moulds  that  had  no  patterns,  had  to 
"read  the  drawing"  and  in  no  small  degree  was  a  drafts- 
man himself.  It  was  for  this  reason  that  apprentices  like 
myself,  who  were  destined  to  become  professional  en- 
gineers rather  than  journeymen  mechanics,  began  with 
pattern-making.  Moreover,  it  was  a  remarkably  clean 
occupation  and  we  had  fastidious  craftsmen  in  the  shop. 
I  have  seen  a  man  whose  name  was  Harry,  a  tall  middle- 
aged  person  from  the  north  of  England  and  wonderfully 
skilled  at  large  built-up  "plate"  patterns,  who  would  dart 
behind  the  band  saw  half-a-dozen  times  in  a  morning  to 
wash  his  hands  in  a  bucket  of  warm  water  he  had  there 
and  dry  them  in  the  rich  yellow  sawdust  before  rubbing 
olive  oil  over  them  and  wiping  them  again,  to  make 
them  what  he  called  "soople."  And  a  bench  mate  I  had 
for  a  while,  a  chunky  little  sportsman  named  Jack,  in- 
variably wore  a  nice  derby  hat  all  day  and  had  a  fresh 
starched  white  shirt  with  wide  cuffs  that  I  never  saw 
turned  down,  every  day  of  his  life.  Here  was  a  striking 
example  of  that  peculiar  individual  liberty  that  can  be 


found  nowhere  else  save  in  England.  None  of  his  mates 
queried  Jack's  right  to  do  this  if  he  could  afford  it,  and 
his  wife  liked  to  get  the  shirts  up  for  him,  yet  none  of 
them  would  have  dreamed  of  imitating  him.  That  is 
what  I  call  liberty. 

It  is  necessary  here  to  explain  more  clearly  why  a 
pattern-maker's  work  is  so  important,  and  the  manner 
in  which  it  differs  from  joinery  and  even  cabinet-making. 
A  pattern,  then,  is  the  wooden  model  which  goes  to  the 
foundry  to  form  the  hole  in  the  sand  into  which  the 
metal  is  poured.  Now  it  will  be  perfecdy  obvious  that 
the  pattern  must  be  of  sufficient  size  to  leave  metal 
enough  for  machining,  it  must  be  made  so  that  it  will 
not  warp  with  damp,  and  above  all  it  must  be  so  de- 
signed that  it  will  come  out  of  the  mould,  or  "draw," 
after  the  latter  is  made.  Here  comes  the  craft  of  the 
trade.  The  pattern-maker  must  decide,  by  an  attentive 
consideration  of  the  tracing  sent  to  him  from  the  office, 
how  that  casting  should  come  out.  And  if  he  has  decided, 
then  he  must  make  the  pattern  with  a  taper  downward. 
If  there  is  a  rib  or  boss  in  the  way,  then  that  part  must 
be  made  with  screws  that  can  be  reached  through  the 
sand  and  so  released;  and  then,  when  the  main  body  of 
the  pattern  has  been  drawn  out,  these  extensions  can  be 
picked  out  with  clever  fingers  and  the  mould  set  aside 
for  black-washing  with  plumbago  and  making  ready  for 
pouring. 

Now  there  is  another  thing  that  must  be  made  dear, 
and  that  is  the  way  a  pattern-maker  lays  out  his  work. 
You  would  notice  at  once  that  be  uses  a  rule  different 
from  the  fourfold,  three-foot  thing  that  joiners  and  car- 
penters fancy.  The  pattern-maker's  rule  is  of  box,  of 
course,  since  no  other  wood  has  the  same  nature  and  fit- 
ness, but  it  is  straight  and  two  inches  wide  by  two  feet 
long.  And  if  you  take  it  up  and  examine  it  you  will  find 
every  edge  is  scaled  in  a  different  way.  The  pattern- 
maker, indeed,  has  not  one  inch  but  four.  He  has  the 
standard  inch  for  comparison,  he  has  a  cast-iron  inch,  a 
brass  inch,  and  one  for  cast  sited.  And  the  reason  is  this — 
that  if  a  thing  is  to  be  of  cast  iron,  let  us  say,  the  pattern 
for  it  must  be  made  so  much  larger  because  cast  iron 
contracts  in  cooling  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  two 
feet.  So  he  calls  his  rule  a  contraction  rule,  and  the  young 
apprentice  soon  learns  to  scan  the  scale  before  he  uses  it, 
remembering  from  what  metal,  iron  or  bronze,  the  cast- 
ing will  be  made. 

Now  this  was  an  education,  because  it  brought  out 
what  was  in  you,  and  left  you  free  from  theories,  which 
are  the  habit-forming  drugs  of  the  colleges  and  not  good 
for  the  young.  You  could  see,  if  you  were  wide  awake, 
that  the  boss  in  his  office  might  need  those  fine  explana- 
tions with  long  words;  but  the  dever  journeyman  had 
very  litde  book  learning,  and  his  skill  at  his  trade  was 
something  dse — his  brain  and  his  hand  and  his  eye  all 
worked  together.  And  sometimes  I  think  it  would  be 
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better  if  a  man  learned  his  trade  before  he  learned  to 
read  and  write.  He  would  pay  more  attention  to  the  feel 
of  things  under  his  hand,  and  bis  eye  would  see  shapes 
instead  of  lines  and — a  long  word — superficies. 

I  have  said  this  shop  where  I  worked  was  a  mill- 
wright's shop.  This  is  a  very  ancient  trade  and  much  of 
it  in  my  time  was  gearing.  I  speak  of  a  time  before  elec- 
tricity was  much  thought  of.  In  the  pattern  shop  and 
drawing  office  it  is  true  we  had  electric  lights,  but  danger 
from  fires  was  great  and  electric  motors  gave  trouble. 
They  could  not  be  depended  on  like  a  steam  engine  and 
shaft-driving  leather  belts.  England  in  those  days  was  a 
country  of  leather  belts.  The  men  wore  them,  great 
broad  plastrons  to  hold  their  girth  together.  They  wore 
leather  suspenders,  and  all  harness  was  leather.  And 
every  machine  was  driven  by  a  leather  belt.  I  can  re- 
member the  first  motor  cars  and  can  hear  now  the  clic\- 
dap  elk\-dap  of  the  belt  on  the  cone  pulleys  under  the 
seat.  We  are  held  together  by  leather  belts,  and  the 
familiar  threat  to  a  youngster  who  was  cheeky  was  "a 
good  belting"  or  perhaps  "a  good  hiding"  which  carried 
with  it  the  idea  of  leather  and  was  sometimes  changed 
to  "tanning  your  hide  for  you."  This  was  part  of  the  edu- 
ca:  ion,  and  a  very  useful  one,  too,  because  it  was  founded 
upon  tradition.  When  old  Thompson  looked  for  respect 
from  me  and  the  other  apprentices  he  was  not  thinking 
so  much  of  himself  as  of  his  position  as  a  master  me- 
chanic, as  the  foreman,  as  the  father  of  young  Thompson 
who  was  at  die  next  bench  to  me  and  another  young 
'Thompson  in  die  brass-finishers'  shop  downstairs.  And 
1  maintain  that  a  respect  for  authority  is  an  essential  part 
of  education  of  the  young,  even  if  you  have  to  tan  their 
hides  to  make  them  understand  it.  If  there  is  nothing  in 
achievement  and  climbing  to  the  top  of  your  trade  or 
profession,  and  you  deserve  no  respect  when  you  get 
diere,  then  children  may  as  well  be  taught  to  be  bandits 
and  hold-up  men  at  the  beginning.  The  men  whom  I 
remember  with  most  aifection  to-day  are  those  who  un- 
derstood authority  and  made  me  understand  it  too. 
Liberty  is  a  very  fine  thing  indeed,  but  a  love  of  liberty 
can  very  easily  become  a  love  of  laziness,  and  out  of  this 
union  will  be  born  impudence,  which  is  the  dry  rot  of 
character. 

Of  millwright's  work,  then,  we  had  a  plenty,  and  the 
best  and  finest  work  of  all  was  the  making  of  mortise 
teeth  on  the  great  cog  wheels  which  were  used  for  the 
transmission  of  power.  Everybody  now  is  familiar  with 
gears  grinding  and  making  a  noise;  imagine,  then,  the 
terrific  clamour  wheels  ten  or  fifteen  feet  in  diameter 
would  have  made  had  they  been  entirely  of  iron.  So  one 
wheel  of  each  pair  was  provided  with  teeth  of  wood,  and 
the  making  of  diese  teeth,  the  fitting  of  them  into  their 
sockeis  and  the  shaping  of  them  to  mesh  truly  with  their 
mates,  was  a  craft,  almost  I  said  an  art,  since  the  doing  of 
it  afforded  a  deep  pleasure  to  the  ardsan  and  was  a  part 


of  human  life  and  effort.  Moreover,  some  men  were 
"dabs"  at  it,  as  we  used  to  say,  while  others  never  got  the 
trick  of  it. 

Hornbeam  was  the  timber  used  and  it  came  in  great 
boards  three  inches  thick  and  a  couple  of  feet  wide,  of  a 
dirty  yellowish  gray  texture,  and  very  heavy.  When  the 
wheel  came  in  from  the  turnery  and  was  mounted  on  a 
temporary  mandrel,  old  Thompson  would  bend  his  body 
over  the  drawing  and  do  some  rough  figuring  on  a 
smooth  piece  of  pine. 

The  first  thing  to  do  was  to  find  out  how  many  teeth 
there  were  and  the  over-all  sizes.  Then  the  jig  was  got 
out  and  made  over  to  suit  that  size  of  tooth.  A  jig  was  a 
rough  box  so  made  that  you  could  fit  your  block  of  horn- 
beam into  it  and  by  turning  it  different  ways  over  the 
circular  saw,  cut  to  the  shape  you  required.  Once  the  jig 
was  set  you  could  produce  as  many  teeth  as  you  wished. 
The  contrivance  looked  rude  and  clumsy,  but  it  con- 
tained in  itself  the  whole  principle  of  repetition  work 
and  quantity  production.  The  difference  was  we  used  no 
long  words.  We  called  it  a  jig. 

This,  however,  was  only  the  beginning  of  the  story. 
When  you  had  your  teeth  with  their  roots  rough-sawn, 
each  one  had  to  be  fitted  with  plane  and  chisel  into  a 
particular  hole.  So  you  numbered  the  holes  and  the 
teeth  and  made  a  separate  job  of  each.  This  fitting  was 
a  craft  in  itself,  because  there  must  be  neither  shake  nor 
bind  in  it.  If  there  was  any  shake  your  tooth  would  be 
out  in  a  week.  If  you  had  the  tenon  too  tight,  flogging 
home  a  block  of  hornbeam  could  split  your  iron  wheel 
rim  and  make  a  waster  of  the  whole  job.  So  each  tooth 
was  done  cannily  and  tapped  in  a  little  way  while  you 
went  on  to  the  next.  No  shake  and  no  bind.  "Cogs  in  a 
wheel"  are  looked  down  upon  these  days  as  of  no 
account,  but  I  can  tell  you  it  is  fine  work  and  good  fitting 
to  have  them  all  the  same,  without  shake  or  bind.  Once 
well  in  you  can  begin  to  ease  them  with  oil.  You  dip 
each  point,  well-chamfered,  into  a  can  of  linseed  oil  and 
tap  it  a  litde  harder.  The  oil  keeps  the  fibres  from  split- 
ting, and  by  the  time  you  are  ready  to  flog  all  home,  the 
tenons  are  yellow  and  polished  like  old  ivory.  Horn- 
beam is  a  beautiful  wood,  white  like  new  ivory  when 
planed,  and  as  hard.  It  is  a  proud  moment  for  a  wheel- 
wright when  he  has  all  set  to  batter  his  teeth  down  until 
the  hammer  rebounds  from  the  wood  hard  up  against 
die  iron;  and  perhaps  the  boss  stops,  on  his  way  to  the 
pattern  loft,  to  admire  the  half-finished  wheel,  the  rough, 
unshapen  blocks  of  hornbeam  standing  up  from  the  iron 
rim  and  the  roots  peeping  from  the  inner  side  as  regular 
as  can  be,  all  ready  for  the  pinning.  It  is  like  a  story,  if 
you  like,  each  block  a  chapter,  and  ended  with  a  hammer 
blow. 

Now  comes  the  pinning.  Close  up  under  the  rim  the 
workman  bores  a  quarter-inch  hole  long-ways  through 
the  root  of  the  tooth,  and  the  smith  sends  up  a  basket  of 
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pins,  iron  rods  about  six  inches  long  and  a  tight  fit  to 
the  holes.  These  pins  are  used  only  in  case  the  timber 
dries  up  in  a  hot  place,  however,  and  loosens  a  cog  by 
accident.  It  is  soon  done,  and  now  comes  the  real  craft 
of  all,  the  fine  and  finicky  work  of  shaping  the  teeth  so 
that  the  wheel  will  gear  with  its  mate. 

Now,  I  know  well  enough  that  the  curves  of  a  wheel 
tooth  are  determined  nowadays  by  theory,  and  I  could 
give  you  that  theory  if  it  would  be  of  any  help  to  you, 
with  many  long  words  like  epicycloid,  and  involute,  and 
so  on.  1  could  explain  what  we  mean  by  the  Rolling 
Circle  and  how  it  traces  out  the  shape  of  the  tooth  in  its 
path  round  the  imaginary  Pitch  Circle.  All  very  scien- 
tific. But  what  I  want  you  to  notice  is  this:  diat  these 
fine  explanations,  like  a  professor's  analysis  of  a  story  or 
a  novel,  come  after  the  thing  has  been  done.  The  wheel- 
wright made  his  template  and  cut  his  wheel  teeth  to  it 
for  generations  before  the  theory  got  into  a  book.  He  got 
it  from  his  mates  in  the  shop.  This  is  not  to  say  he  had 
no  hand  in  it  himself,  any  more  dian  a  navigator  should 
be  thought  to  need  nothing  of  his  own  because  he  uses 
the  charts  some  dead  naval  officer  made  before  he  was 
born.  The  artisan  makes  his  template  and  marks  off  his 
wheel  according  to  rule  of  thumb,  but  he  guides  his 
gouge  and  chisel  as  he  pares  the  flanks  of  the  cogs  by 
experience,  and  something  else  which  you  can  call  knack, 
or  intuition,  if  you  like.  You  might  even  call  it  inspira- 
tion since  it  comes  from  his  knowing  in  his  mind  what 
the  teeth  have  to  do.  He  sees  in  his  subconscious  mind 
the  imaginary  rolling  circle  of  the  two  revolving  and  en- 
gaging wheels  very  much  as  a  man  writing  a  story  sees 
the  end  and  so  on  before  he  has  got  more  than  the  begin- 
ning of  it  down  in  words.  For  a  story  is  like  a  wheel,  I 
should  say,  made  up  of  pieces  shaped  and  fitted,  without 
shake  or  bind. 

Here  is  a  picture,  then,  that  can  be  seen  no  longer, 
since  electricity  has  made  it  useless,  of  old  Thompson 
making  a  wheel,  seated  on  a  tresdc  close  up  against  it, 
his  big  pcrdy  person  surrounded  by  white  slivers  and 
shavings  as  the  long  sharp  chisel  scuffed  and  scalloped  at 
the  clean  white  hornbeam  teeth,  paring  down  to  the 
scratched  lines  on  the  ends.  Day  after  day  would  he  sit 
there,  working  at  flank  after  flank,  till  all  were  done, 
three,  four,  or  even  five  score  of  them  on  a  big  whed. 
That  was  good  work  and  it  was  an  education  to  watch 
him  and  the  men  around  him.  It  was  something  like  the 
old-time  guild  where  all  the  craftsmen  were  members  of 
a  brotherhood  and  their  knowledge  and  chance  to  be- 
come skilled  were  common  to  all.  What  a  man  did  with 
them  after  was  nobody's  affair. 

Perhaps  what  I  have  said  about  crafts  and  craftsmen 
is  not  yet  clear  in  its  intention,  and  I  must  go  back  again 
to  the  picture  of  all  those  men  axid  apprentices  with  an 
improver  or  two,  working  in  that  pattern  shop  over  the 
smithy.  For  I  would  not  have  you  see  it  in  your  mind 


as  a  factory  where  the  optatives  stood  over  machines 
for  ten  hours  every  day  and  were  forbidden  to  speak  or 
"take  a  spell/'  Men  need  as  much  play  as  boys  and  have 
as  much  right  to  it.  And  the  social  life  of  that  shop  was 
a  thing  to  remember,  being  a  tiny  democracy  of  artisans. 
Their  lives  were  open  to  each  other,  yet  sacred.  Tbeir 
houses  were  castles  and  an  invisible  dragon  of  decent 
consideration  defended  than.  They  had  humour  and 
wit,  too,  and  the  immortal  spirit  of  Mr.  Samuel  Weller 
hovered  benignly  over  them.  The  day  was  a  ritual  of 
labour  and  relaxations,  and  th^rc  was  nothing  in  life 
more  wonderful  than  the  sudden  change  when  the 
ancient  sweeper,  peering  Puck-like  through  die  murky- 
windows  of  the  shop  and  seeing  the  form  of  old  Thomp- 
son safely  across  the  girder  shop,  would  call  out,  like 
some  sergeant  major,  "Lay  on  'em,  me  lads!" 

Then  would  planes  and  chisels  be  dropped,  tool  chests 
dragged  from  beneath  the  benchcs>  and  a  joyous  spell 
ensue  for  a  few  minutes.  There  would  be  wrestling  be- 
tween youngsters  catch-as-catch-can  style,  young  Thomp- 
son, a  red-headed  giant,  acting  as  referee.  Excitement 
would  grow;  one  of  us  would  be  down  under  a  bench, 
his  mouth  and  nose  buried  in  shavings,  trying  desper- 
ately to  keep  his  shoulders  from  touching  the  floor,  when 
the  old  sweeper  would  put  his  hand  to  his  ear  and  cry 
aloud,  "Up  guards  and  at  'em!" 

And  tool  chests  would  disappear  in  a  flurry,  planes 
would  be  gripped,  and  when  old  Thompson  came  puff- 
ing through  the  door  all  hands  would  be  hard  at  it. 

On  Saturdays,  at  noon,  it  was  the  custom,  dating  from 
very  early  days,  to  give  over  the  hour  to  cieanicg  up.  But 
we,  who  disbanded  for  the  weekend  at  one  o'clock, 
would  do  our  tidying  in  a  very  short  time  and  then  we 
would  go  into  the  great  clear  template  room,  on  whose 
blackened  floor  the  girders  and  cantilevers  woe  marked 
out  in  chalk,  and  we  would  have  a  match  of  wrestling 
on  horseback.  That  is  to  say,  we  apprentices,  who  were 
young  and  light,  would  mount  on  the  backs  of  the 
younger  journeymen,  like  young  Thompson,  and  we 
would  ride  at  one  another  and  strive  to  pull  one  another 
down.  I  reckon  this  good  sport,  as  who  will  not  who  has 
tried  it?  It  brought  out  all  the  generalship  of  which  a 
man  was  capable,  it  exercised  ail  the  muscles  lying  flaccid 
during  a  day  at  the  bench,  and  it  inculcated  a  cama- 
raderie that  made  for  sound  understanding  of  the  work- 
man's mind. 

Sometimes,  too,  we  boxed,  and  I  know  nothing  more 
stimulating  for  a  youth  who  imagines  he  is  superior  in 
mind  or  in  birth,  than  a  couple  of  rounds  with  a  lithe 
and  trained  young  Cockney  from  Hoxton  or  Camber- 
well  who  will  bang  his  royal  highness  on  the  jaw  and 
send  him  to  the  floor  with  a  pretty  right  hook  to  the 
stomach. 

But  again,  lest  you  shotiid  become  suspicious  that  we 
who  worked  in  that,  pattern  shop  were  no  more  than  sky- 
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larking  loafers— in  which  case  I  would  scarcely  remem- 
ber those  days  with  pleasure  and  delight—there  were 
talk  and,  if  you  will  believe  it,  literary  allusions.  It  was 
there,  indeed,  I  began  to  understand  how  great  a  man 
was  Charles  Dickens,  seeing  he  had  gotten  a  strangle 
hold  of  the  heart-strings  of  the  common  people.  There, 
too,  I  learned  what  the  music  hall  could  be,  and  many 
were  the  nights  I  would  go  down  to  the  old  Paragon  in 
the  Mile  End  Road  and  lie  back  helpless  and  aching  with 
laughter  at  the  exquisite  mimicry  of  the  artists  of  those 
days.  For  all  their  art  was  a  taking-off  of  the  joys  and 
sorrows  of  working-class  life.  There  was  Marie  Lloyd — 
what  an  artist,  for  all  her  vulgarity,  that  bright,  fat  lady 
could  be!  There  was  George  Robey,  prince  of  his  line, 
who  could  come  on  dressed  as  anything,  from  Prehistoric 
Man  to  King  Charles  the  Second,  and  keep  the  audience 
in  a  vortex  of  hiccupping,  heart-stopping  laughter.  There 
was  Phil  Ray,  shrewd  satirist  of  snobbery  and  a  lynx- 
eyed  wonder  for  catching  his  cue  from  words  or  expres- 
sions in  his  audience.  There  was  Wilkie  Bard  with  his 
almost  mystical  hold  upon  the  emotions  of  his  turbulent 
admirers. 

And  these  nights  were  reflected  in  the  days,  and  the 
humours  of  Dickens  would  blossom  into  comical  asides 
from  young  Thompson,  who  knew  Pickwick  by  heart 
and  could  have  passed  a  creditable  examination  in  all  the 
works.  There  was  much  singing  at  the  benches,  and  each 
man  had  his  avowed  favourite  songs.  An  expected  cour- 
tesy was  that  you  joined  in  the  choruses.  And  behind  all 
this  was  the  social  instinct  overpassing  the  boundaries  of 
birth  and  breeding,  demanding  that  you  fit  into  your 
place  in  the  world,  like  a  cog  in  a  wheel,  without  shake 
or  bind. 

For  artisan  or  artist,  this  was  a  training  the  beat  pos- 
sible, since  this  world  of  the  pattern-makers,  above  the 
boom  of  the  blowers,  and  the  clang  of  plates  2nd  beams 
being  fashioned  into  bridges,  and  the  skeletons  of  giant 
buildings,  was  a  model  of  the  world  in  which  the  artist 
must  eventually  find  his  level.  Here  he  found  the  rudi- 
ments of  his  calling,  character  and  discipline:  character 
in  the  making  and  divested  of  the  difficult  problems  of 
sex.   Here  he  could  see  exactly  how  men,  as  well  as 


machines,  worked.  He  saw  clearly  the  elements  of  de- 
sign, how  one  part  must  ever  bear  a  strict  relation  to 
others  and  to  the  whole,  and  how  no  pretty-pretty  busi- 
ness about  love  could  be  a  substitute  for  a  knowledge  of 
the  characters  of  men.  For  an  apprenticeship  to  a  trade 
is  nothing  less  than  a  true  beginning  of  life  and  a  train- 
ing for  it,  and  out  of  that  will  grow,  if  a  man  have  any 
aptitude  for  letters,  a  desire  to  write. 

All  this,  you  must  observe,  is  indirect  and  apparendy 
without  purpose,  yet  from  the  beginning  of  this  essay  my 
intention  has  been  to  show  how  best  an  artist  may  be 
made,  which  is  by  artisanship  and  knowing  a  trade  and 
its  tradesmen  well.  There  is  a  notion  very  much  liked  to- 
day that  an  artist,  and  especially  a  writer,  must  be  cod- 
dled when  young,  and  "encouraged,"  or  his  ambition 
will  die  away.  That  is  one  error;  and  the  other  is,  that 
to  learn  his  trade  a  writer  should  be  fed  with  theories  as 
to  "structure,"  and  that  he  should  learn  of  men's  natures 
from  books.  To  these  contentions  I  cannot  agree.  I 
would  rather  argue  that  the  writings  of  the  young  should 
be  allowed  to  die  of  exposure  and  ridicule,  as  were  my 
own  for  a  number  of  years,  and  their  spirits  indurated  by 
the  cold  winds  of  contempt.  The  encouragement  a  young 
writer  wants  is  mainly  the  inspiration  of  masterpieces, 
and  when  he  learns  a  trade  he  can  be  for  ever  bringing 
those  masterpieces  to  the  touchstone  of  reality.  Better 
than  any  rumble-bumble  of  philosophy  and  theory  is 
the  ring  of  steel  on  an  anvil,  the  clean  finish  of  a  finely 
made  pattern.  The  pattern  is  a  symbol  of  what  he  is  to 
do  in  the  future.  For  what  a  man  writes  is  no  more  than 
a  pattern  fashioned  in  the  workshop  of  his  soul,  and  goes 
out  thence  to  be  cast  and  cunningly  fashioned  for  the 
public  eye.  He  must  allow  for  shrinkage  and  the  passage 
of  time.  He  must  make  it  so  all  parts  fit  truly  yet  will 
draw  from  the  mould  vith  ease  and  smoothness.  Above 
all,  he  must  take  heed  never  to  use  words  that  have  no 
meaning,  any  more  than  he  would  put  fillets  and  head- 
ings on  a  pattern  no  workman  in  the  foundry  could  un- 
derstand, and  he  will  use  clean,  dry  scantling,  keeping 
his  tools  very  sharp,  so  that  part  fits  into  part  as  I  have 
shown,  and  his  work  will  hold  together,  year  after  year, 
without  shake  or  bind. 
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The  Retreat  from  Caporetto 


from 

"A  Farewell  to  Arms' ' 
Ernest  Hemingway 


These  chapters  from  A  Farewell  to  Arms  (1929)  illustrate  die  detailed 
movement  o£  a  fully  developed  novel.  The  best  introduction  to  the  matter 
and  method  and  style  of  the  selection  is  the  review  by  Henry  Seidel  Canby, 
page  425. 

There  is  a  note  on  Ernest  Hemingway  on  page  267, 


The  next  night  the  retreat  started.  We  heard  that 
Germans  and  Austrians  had  broken  through  in 
the  north  and  were  coming  down  the  mountain 
valleys  toward  Cividale  and  Udine.  The  retreat  was 
orderly,  wet  and  sullen.  In  the  night,  going  slowly  along 
the  crowded  roads  we  passed  troops  marching  under 
the  rain,  guns,  horses  pulling  wagons,  mules,  motor 
trucks,  all  moving  away  from  the  front.  There  was  no 
more  disorder  than  in  an  advance. 

That  night  we  helped  empty  the  field  hospitals  that 
had  been  set  up  in  the  least  ruined  villages  of  die  plateau, 
taking  the  wounded  down  to  Plava  on  the  riverbed;  and 
the  next  day  hauled  all  day  in  the  rain  to  evacuate  die 
hospitals  and  clearing  stadon  at  Plava.  It  rained  steadily 
and  the  army  of  the  Bainsizza  moved  down  off  the  pla- 
teau in  the  October  rain  and  across  the  river  where  the 
great  victories  had  commenced  in  the  spring  of  that  year. 
We  came  into  Gorizia  in  the  middle  of  the  next  day. 
The  rain  had  stopped  and  the  town  was  nearly  empty. 
As  we  came  up  the  street  they  were  loading  die  girls 
from  the  soldiers'  whorehouse  into  a  truck.  There  were 
seven  girls  and  they  had  on  dieir  hats  and  coats  and 
carried  small  suitcases.  Two  of  them  were  crying.  Of 
the  others  one  smiled  at  us  and  put  out  her  tongue  and 
fluttered  it  up  and  down.  She  had  thick  full  lips  and 
black  eyes. 

I  stopped  the  car  and  went  over  and  spoke  to  die  ma- 
tron. The  girls  from  the  officers'  house  had  left  early 
that  morning,  she  said.  Where  were  they  going?  To 
Conegliano,  she  said.  The  truck  started.  The  girl  with 
thick  lips  put  out  her  tongue  again  at  us.  The  matron 
waved.  The  two  girls  kept  on  crying.  The  others  looked 
interestedly  out  at  the  town.  I  got  back  in  the  car. 

"We  ought  to  go  with  them,"  Bonello  said.  "That 
would  be  a  good  trip." 

From  A  Farewell  to  Arms  by  Ernest  Hemingway.  By  permission  of 
the  publishers,  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York. 


"We'll  have  a  good  trip,"  I  said. 

"We'll  have  a  hell  of  a  trip." 

"That's  what  I  mean,"  I  said.  We  came  up  the  drive 
to  the  villa. 

"I'd  like  to  be  there  when  some  of  those  tough  babies 
climb  in  and  try  and  hop  them." 

"You  think  they  will?" 

"Sure.  Everybody  in  the  Second  Army  knows  dial 
matron." 

We  were  outside  the  villa. 

"They  call  her  the  Mother  Superior,"  Bonello  said. 
"The  girls  are  new  but  everybody  knows  her.  They 
must  have  brought  them  up  just  before  the  retreat." 

"They'll  have  a  time." 

"I'll  say  they'll  have  a  dme.  I'd  like  to  have  a  crack  at 
them  for  nothing.  They  charge  too  much  at  that  house 
anyway.  The  government  gyps  us." 

"Take  the  car  out  and  have  the  mechanics  go  over  it," 
I  said.  "Change  the  oil  and  check  the  differential.  Fill 
it  up  and  then  get  some  sleep." 

"Yes,  Signor  Tenente." 

The  villa  was  empty.  Rinaldi  was  gone  with  the 
hospital.  The  major  was  gone  taking  hospital  personnel 
in  the  staff  car.  There  was  a  note  on  the  window  for 
me  to  fill  the  cars  with  the  material  piled  in  the  hall  and 
to  proceed  to  Pordenone.  The  mechanics  were  gone  al- 
ready. I  went  out  back  to  the  garage.  The  other  two 
cars  came  in  while  I  was  there  and  their  drivers  got 
down.  It  was  starting  to  rain  again. 

"I'm  so sleepy  I  went  to  sleep  three  times  coming 

here  from  Plava,"  Piani  said.  "What  are  we  going  to  do, 
Tenente?" 

"We'll  change  the  oil,  grease  them,  fill  them  up,  then 
take  them  around  in  front  and  load  up  the  junk  they've 
left." 

"Then  do  we  start?" 

"No,  we'll  sleep  for  three  hours." 
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"Christ  I'm  glad  to  sleep,"  Boncllo  said.  "I  couldn't 
keep  awake  driving." 

"How's  your  car,  Aymo?"  I  asked. 

"It's  all  right." 

"Get  me  a  monkey  suit  and  I'll  help  you  with  the  oil." 

"Don't  you  do  that,  Tenente,"  Aymo  said.  "It's  noth- 
ing to  do.  You  go  pack  your  things." 

"My  things  are  all  packed,"  I  said.  "I'll  go  and  carry 
out  the  stuff  that  they  left  for  us.  Bring  the  cars  around 
as  soon  as  they're  ready." 

They  brought  the  cars  around  to  the  front  of  the  villa 
and  we  loaded  them  with  the  hospital  equipment  which 
was  piled  in  the  hallway.  When  it  was  all  in,  the  three 
cars  stood  in  line  down  the  driveway  under  the  trees  in 
the  rain.  We  went  inside. 

"Make  a  fire  in  the  kitchen  and  dry  your  things,"  I 
said. 

"I  don't  care  about  dry  clothes,"  Piani  said.  "I  want 
to  sleep." 

"I'm  going  to  sleep  on  the  major's  bed,"  Bonello  said. 
"I'm  going  to  sleep  where  the  old  man  corks  off." 

"I  don't  care  where  I  sleep,"  Piani  said. 

"There  are  two  beds  in  here."  I  opened  the  door. 

"I  never  knew  what  was  in  that  room,"  Bonello  said, 

"That  was  old  fish-face's  room,"  Piani  said. 

"You  two  sleep  in  there,"  I  said.  "I'll  wake  you." 

"The  Austrians  will  wake  us  if  you  sleep  too  long, 
Tenente,"  Bonello  said. 

"I  won't  oversleep,"  I  said.  "Where's  Aymo?" 

"He  went  out  in  the  kitchen.5' 

"Get  to  sleep,"  I  said. 

"I'll  sleep,"  Piani  said.  "I've  been  asleep  sitting  up  all 
day.  The  whole  top  of  my  head  kept  coming  down  over 
my  eyes." 

"Take  your  boots  off,"  Bonello  said.  "That's  old  fish- 
face's  bed." 

"Fish-face  is  nothing  to  me."  Piani  lay  on  the  bed,  his 
muddy  boots  straight  out,  his  head  on  his  arm.  I  went 
out  to  the  kitchen.  Aymo  had  a  fire  in  the  stove  and  a 
ketde  of  water  on. 

"I  thought  I'd  start  some  pasta  asciutta,"  he  said. 
"We'll  be  hungry  when  we  wake  up." 

"Aren't  you  sleepy,  Bartholomco?" 

"Not  so  sleepy.  When  the  water  boils  I'll  leave  it.  The 
fire  will  go  down." 

"You'd  better  get  some  sleep,"  I  said.  "We  can  cat 
cheese  and  monkey  meat." 

"This  is  better,"  he  said.  "Something  hot  will  be  good 
for  those  two  anarchists.  You  gc  to  sleep,  Tenente." 

"There's  a  bed  in  the  major's  room." 

"You  sleep  there." 

"No,  I'm  going  up  to  my  old  room.  Do  you  want  a 
drink,  Bartholomco?** 

"When  we  go,  Tenente.  Now  it  wouldn't  do  me  any 
good." 


"If  you  wake  in  three  hours  and  I  haven't  called  you, 
wake  me,  will  you?" 

"I  haven't  any  watch,  Tenente." 

"There's  a  clock  on  the  wall  in  the  major's  room." 

"All  right." 

I  went  out  then  through  the  dining-room  and  the  hall 
and  up  the  marble  stairs  to  the  room  where  I  had  lived 
with  Rinaldi.  It  was  raining  outside.  I  went  to  the 
window  and  looked  out.  It  was  getting  dark  and  I  saw 
the  three  cars  standing  in  line  under  the  trees.  The  trees 
were  dripping  in  the  rain.  It  was  cold  and  the  drops 
hung  to  the  branches.  I  went  back  to  Rinaldi's  bed  and 
lay  down  and  let  sleep  take  me. 

We  ate  in  the  kitchen  before  we  started.  Aymo  had 
a  basin  of  spaghetti  with  onions  and  tinned  meat 
chopped  up  in  it.  We  sat  around  the  table  and  drank 
two  bottles  of  the  wine  that  had  been  left  in  the  cellar 
of  the  villa.  It  was  dark  outside  and  still  raining.  Piani 
sat  at  the  table  very  sleepy. 

"I  like  a  retreat  better  than  an  advance,"  Bonello  said. 
"On  a  retreat  we  drink  barbera." 

"We  drink  it  now.  To-morrow  maybe  we  drink  rain- 
water," Aymo  said. 

"To-morrow  we'll  be  in  Udine.  We'll  drink  cham- 
pagne. That's  where  the  slackers  live.  Wake  up,  Piani! 
We'll  drink  champagne  to-morrow  in  Udine!" 

"I'm  awake,"  Piani  said.  He  filled  his  plate  with  the 
spaghetti  and  meat.  "Couldn't  you  find  tomato  sauce, 
Barto?" 

"There  wasn't  any,"  Aymo  said. 

"Well  drink  champagne  in  Udine,"  Bonello  said.  He 
filled  his  glass  with  the  clear  red  barbera. 

"We  may  drink before  Udine,"  Piani  said. 

"Have  you  eaten  enough,  Tenente?"  Aymo  asked. 

"I've  got  plenty.  Give  me  the  botde,  Bartholomeo." 

"I  have  a  bottle  apiece  to  take  in  the  cars,"  Aymo  said. 

"Did  you  sleep  at  all?" 

"I  don't  need  much  sleep.  I  slept  a  little," 

"To-morrow  we'll  sleep  in  the  king's  bed,"  Bonello 
said.  He  was  feeling  very  good. 

"To-morrow  maybe  we'll  sleep  in ,"  Piani  said. 

"I'll  sleep  with  the  queen,"  Bonello  said.  He  looked  to 
see  how  I  took  the  joke. 

"You'll  sleep  with ,"  Piani  said  sleepily. 

"That's  treason,  Tenente,"  Bonello  said.  "Isn't  that 
treason?" 

"Shut  up,"  I  said.  "You  get  too  funny  with  a  little 
wine."  Outside  it  was  raining  hard.  I  looked  at  my 
watch.  It  was  half-past  nine. 

"It's  time  to  roll,"  I  said  and  stood  up. 

"Who  are  you  going  to  ride  with,  Tenente?"  Bonello 
asked. 

"With  Aymo.  Then  you  come.  Then  Piani.  We'll 
start  out  on  the  road  for  Cormons." 

"I'm  afraid  111  go  to  sleep"  Piani  said. 
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"All  right.  I'll  ride  with  you.  Then  Boncllo.  Then 
Aymo." 

"That's  the  best  way,"  Piani  said.  "Because  I'm  so 
sleepy." 

"I'll  drive  and  you  sleep  awhile." 

"No.  I  can  drive  just  so  long  as  I  know  somebody  will 
wake  me  up  if  I  go  to  sleep." 

"I'll  wake  you  up.  Put  out  the  lights,  Bartho." 

"You  might  as  well  leave  them,"  Bonello  said.  "We've 
got  no  more  use  for  this  place." 

"I  have  a  small  locker  trunk  in  my  room,"  I  said.  "Will 
you  help  take  it  down,  Piani?" 

"We'll  take  it,"  Piani  said.  "Come  on,  Aldo."  He 
went  off  into  the  hall  with  Bonello.  I  heard  them  going 
upstairs. 

"This  was  a  fine  place,"  Bartholomeo  Aymo  said.  He 
put  two  bottles  of  wine  and  half  a  cheese  into  his  haver- 
sack. "There  won't  be  a  place  like  this  again.  Where 
will  they  retreat  to,  Tenente?" 

"Beyond  the  Tagliamento,  they  say.  The  hospital  and 
the  sector  are  to  be  at  Pordenonc." 

"This  is  a  better  town  than  Pordcnone." 

"I  don't  know  Pordenonc,"  I  said.  "I've  just  been 
through  there." 

"It's  not  much  of  a  place,"  Aymo  said. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII 

As  we  moved  out  through  the  town  It  was  empty  in 
the  rain  and  the  dark  except  for  columns  of  troops  and 
guns  that  were  going  through  the  main  street.  There 
were  many  trucks  too  and  some  carts  going  through  on 
other  streets  and  converging  on  the  main  road.  When 
we  were  out  past  the  tanneries  onto  the  main  road  the 
troops,  the  motor  trucks,  the  horse-drawn  carts  and  the 
guns  were  in  one  wide  slow-moving  column.  We  moved 
slowly  but  steadily  in  the  rain,  the  radiator  cap  of  our 
car  almost  against  the  tailboard  of  a  truck  that  was 
loaded  high,  the  load  covered  with  wet  canvas.  Then 
the  truck  stopped.  The  whole  column  was  stopped.  It 
started  again  and  we  went  a  little  farther,  then  stopped. 
I  got  out  and  walked  ahead,  going  between  the  trucks 
and  carts  and  under  the  wet  necks  of  the  horses.  The 
block  was  farther  ahead.  I  left  the  road,  crossed  the 
ditch  on  a  footboard  and  walked  along  the  field  beyond 
the  ditch.  I  could  see  the  stalled  column  between  the 
trees  in  the  rain  as  I  went  forward  across  from  it  in  the 
field.  I  went  about  a  mile.  The  column  did  not  move, 
although,  on  the  other  side  beyond  the  stalled  vehicles 
I  could  see  the  troops  moving.  I  went  back  to  the  cars. 
This  block  might  extend  as  far  as  Udine.  Piani  was 
asleep  over  the  wheel.  I  climbed  up  beside  him  and 
went  to  sleep  too.  Several  hours  later  I  heard  die  truck 
ahead  of  us  grinding  into  gear.  I  woke  Piani  aiid  we 


started,  moving  a  few  yards,  then  stopping,  then  going 
on  again.  It  was  still  raining. 

The  column  stalled  again  in.  the  night  and  did  not 
start.  I  got  down  and  went  back  to  see  Aymo  and  Bo- 
nello. Bonello  had  two  sergeants  of  engineers  on  the 
seat  of  his  car  with  him.  They  stiffened  when  I  came  up. 

"They  were  left  to  do  something  to  a  bridge,"  Bonelio 
said.  "They  can't  find  their  unit  so  I  gave  them  a  ride." 

"With  the  Sir  Lieutenant's  permission." 

"With  permission,"  I  said. 

"The  lieutenant  is  an  American,"  Bonello  said.  "He'll 
give  anybody  a  ride." 

One  of  the  sergeants  smiled.  The  other  asked  Bonello 
if  I  was  an  Italian  from  North  or  South  America. 

"He's  not  an  Italian.  He's  North  American  English." 

The  sergeants  were  polite  but  did  not  believe  it.  I  left 
them  and  went  back  to  Aymo.  He  had  two  girls  on  the 
seat  with  him  and  was  sitting  back  in  the  corner  and 
smoking. 

"Barto,  Barto,"  I  said.  He  laughed. 

"Talk  to  them,  Tenente,"  he  said.  "I  can't  understand 
them.  Hey!"  he  put  his  hand  on  the  girl's  thigh  and 
squeezed  it  in  a  friendly  way.  The  girl  drew  her  shawl 
tight  around  her  and  pushed  his  hand  away.  "Hey!" 
he  said.  "Tell  the  Tenente  your  name  and  what  you're 
doing  here." 

The  girl  looked  at  me  fiercely.  The  other  girl  kept  her 
eyes  down.  The  girl  who  looked  at  me  said  something 
in  a  dialect  I  could  not  understand  a  word  of.  She  was 
plump  and  dark  and  looked  about  sixteen. 

"Sorclla?"  I  asked  and  pointed  at  the  other  girl. 

She  nodded  her  head  and  smiled. 

"All  right,"  I  said  and  patted  her  knee.  I  felt  her 
stiffen  away  when  I  touched  her.  The  sister  never  looked 
up.  She  looked  perhaps  a  year  younger.  Aymo  put  his 
hand  on  the  elder  girl's  thigh  and  she  pushed  it  away. 
He  laughed  at  her. 

"Good  man,"  he  pointed  at  himself.  "Good  man," 
he  pointed  at  me'.  "Don't  you  worry."  The  girl  looked 
at  him  fiercely.  The  pair  of  them  were  like  two  wild 
birds, 

"What  does  she  ride  with  me  for  if  she  doesn't  like 
me?"  Aymo  asked.  "They  got  right  up  in  the  car  the 
minute  I  motioned  to  them."   He  turned  to  the  girl. 

"Don't  worry,"  he  said.  "No  danger  of ,"  using  the 

vulgar  word.  "No  place  for ."  I  could  see  she  under- 
stood the  word  and  that  was  all.  Her  eyes  looked  at  him 
very  scared.  She  pulled  the  shawl  tight.  "Car  all  full," 

Aymo  said.  "No  danger  of .  No  place  for ." 

Every  time  he  said  the  word  the  girl  stiffened  a  little. 
Then  sitting  stiffly  and  looking  at  him  she  began  to  cry. 
I  saw  her  lips  working  and  then  tears  came  down  her 
plump  cheeks.  Her  sister,  not  looking  up,  took  her  hand 
and  they  sat  there  together.  The  older  one,  who  had 
been  so  fierce,  began  to  sob. 
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"I  guess  I  scared  her,"  Aymo  said.  "I  didn't  mean  to 
scare  her." 

Bartholomeo  brought  out  his  knapsack  and  cut  off 
two  pieces  of  cheese.  "Here,"  he  said.  "Stop  crying." 

The  older  girl  shook  her  head  and  still  cried,  but  the 
younger  girl  took  the  cheese  and  commenced  to  eat. 
After  a  while  the  younger  girl  gave  her  sister  the  second 
piece  of  cheese  and  they  both  ate.  The  older  sister  still 
sobbed  a  little. 

"She'll  be  all  right  after  a  while,"  Aymo  said. 

An  idea  came  to  him.  "Virgin  ?"  he  asked  the  girl  next 
to  him.  She  nodded  her  head  vigorously.  "Virgin  too?" 
he  pointed  to  the  sister.  Both  the  girls  nodded  their 
heads  and  the  elder  said  something  in  dialect. 

"That's  all  right,"  Bartholomeo  said.  "That's  all 
right." 

Both  the  girls  seemed  cheered. 

I  left  them  sitting  together  with  Aymo  sitting  back 
in  the  corner  and  went  back  to  Piani's  car.  The  column 
of  vehicles  did  not  move  but  the  troops  kept  passing 
alongside.  It  was  still  raining  hard  and  I  thought  some 
of  the  stops  in  the  movement  of  the  column  might  be 
from  cars  with  wet  wiring.  More  likely  they  were  from 
horses  or  men  going  to  sleep.  Still,  traffic  could  tie  up  in 
cities  when  every  one  was  awake.  It  was  the  combina- 
tion of  horse  and  motor  vehicles.  They  did  not  help  each 
other  any.  The  peasants'  carts  did  not  help  much  either. 
Those  were  a  couple  of  fine  girls  with  Barto.  A  retreat 
was  no  place  for  two  virgins.  Real  virgins.  Probably 
very  religious.  If  there  were  no  war  we  would  probably 
all  be  in  bed.  In  bed  I  lay  me  down  my  head.  Bed  and 
board.  Stiff  as  a  board  in  bed.  Catherine  was  in  bed 
now  between  two  sheets,  over  her  and  under  her.  Which 
side  did  she  sleep  on?  Maybe  she  wasn't  asleep.  Maybe 
she  was  lying  thinking  about  me.  Blow,  blow,  ye  west- 
ern wind.  Well,  it  blew  and  it  wasn't  the  small  rain  but 
the  big  rain  down  that  rained.  It  rained  all  night.  You 
knew  it  rained  down  that  rained.  Look  at  it.  Christ, 
that  my  love  were  in  my  arms  and  I  in  my  bed  again. 
That  my  love  Catherine.  That  my  sweet  love  Catherine 
down  might  rain.  Blow  her  again  to  me.  Well,  we  were 
in  it.  Every  one  was  caught  in  it  and  the  small  rain 
would  not  quiet  it.  "Good-night,  Cadierine,"  I  said  out 
loud.  "I  hope  you  sleep  well.  If  it's  too  uncomfortable, 
darling,  lie  on  the  other  side,"  I  said.  "I'll  get  you  some 
old  water.  In  a  little  while  it  will  be  morning  and  then 
it  won't  be  so  bad.  I'm  sorry  he  makes  you  so  uncom- 
fortable. Try  and  go  to  sleep,  sweet." 

I  was  asleep  all  the  time,  she  said.  You've  been  talking 
in  your  sleep.  Are  you  all  right? 

Are  you  really  there? 

Of  course  I'm  here.  I  wouldn't  go  way.  This  doesn't 
make  any  difference  between  us. 

You're  so  lovely  and  sweet.  You  wouldn't  go  away  in 
the  night,  would  you? 


Of  course  I  wouldn't  go  away.  I'm  always  here.  I 
come  whenever  you  want  me. 

" ,"  Piani  said.  "They've  started  again." 

"I  was  dopey,"  I  said.  I  looked  at  my  watch.  It  was 
three  o'clock  in  the  morning.  I  reached  back  behind  the 
seat  for  a  bottle  of  the  barbera. 

"You  talked  out  loud,"  Piani  said. 

"I  was  having  a  dream  in  English,"  I  said. 

The  rain  was  slacking  and  we  were  moving  along. 
Before  daylight  we  were  stalled  again  and  when  it  was 
light  we  were  at  a  little  rise  in  the  ground  and  I  saw  the 
road  of  the  retreat  stretched  out  far  ahead,  everything 
stationary  except  for  the  infantry  filtering  through.  We 
started  to  move  again  but  seeing  the  rate  of  progress  in 
the  daylight,  I  knew  we  were  going  to  have  to  get  off 
that  main  road  some  way  and  go  across  country  if  we 
ever  hoped  to  reach  Udine. 

In  the  night  many  peasants  had  joined  the  column 
from  the  roads  of  the  country  and  in  the  column  there 
were  carts  loaded  with  household  goods;  there  were 
mirrors  projecting  up  between  mattresses,  and  chickens 
and  ducks  tied  to  carts.  There  was  a  sewing-machine  on 
the  cart  ahead  of  us  in  the  rain.  They  had  saved  the 
most  valuable  diings.  On  some  carts  the  women  sat 
huddled  from  the  rain  and  others  walked  beside  the  carts 
keeping  as  close  to  them  as  they  could.  There  were 
dogs  now  in  the  column,  keeping  under  the  wagons  as 
they  moved  along.  The  road  was  muddy,  the  ditches  at 
the  side  were  high  with  water  and  beyond  the  trees  that 
lined  the  road  the  fields  looked  too  wet  and  too  soggy 
to  try  to  cross.  I  got  down  from  the  car  and  worked 
up  the  road  a  way,  looking  for  a  place  where  I  could  see 
ahead  to  find  a  side-road  we  could  take  across  country. 
I  knew  there  were  many  side-roads  but  did  not  want  one 
diat  would  lead  to  nothing.  I  could  not  remember  them 
because  we  had  always  passed  them  bowling  along  in 
the  car  on  the  main  road  and  they  all  looked  much  alike. 
Now  I  knew  we  must  find  one  if  we  hoped  to  get 
through.  No  one  knew  where  the  Austrians  were  nor 
how  things  were  going  but  I  was  certain  that  if  the  rain 
should  stop  and  planes  come  over  and  get  to  work  on 
that  column  that  it  would  be  all  over.  All  that  was 
needed  v/as  for  a  few  men  to  leave  their  trucks  or  a  few 
horses  be  killed  to  tie  up  completely  the  movement  on 
the  road. 

The  rain  was  not  falling  so  heavily  now  and  I  thought 
it  might  clear.  I  went  ahead  along  the  edge  of  the  road 
and  when  there  was  a  small  road  that  led  off  to  the  north 
between  two  fields  with  a  hedge  of  trees  on  both  sides,  I 
thought  that  we  had  better  take  it  and  hurried  back  to 
the  cars.  I  told  Piani  to  turn  off  and  went  back  to  tell 
Bonello  and  Aymo. 

"If  it  leads  nowhere  we  can  turn  around  and  cut  back 
in,"  I  said. 

"What  about  these?"  Bonello  asked.  His  two  sergeants 
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were  beside  him  on  the  seat.  They  were  unshaven  but 

still  military  looking  in  the  early  morning. 

"They'll  he  good  to  push,"  I  said.  I  went  back  to 
Aymo  and  told  him  we  were  going  to  try  it  across  coun- 
try. 

"What  about  my  virgin  family?"  Aymo  asked.  The 
two  girls  were  asleep. 

"They  won't  be  very  useful,"  I  said.  "You  ought  to 
have  some  one  that  could  push." 

"They  could  go  back  in  the  car,"  Aymo  said,  "There's 
room  in  the  car." 

"All  right  if  you  want  them,"  I  said.  "Pick  up  some- 
body with  a  wide  back  to  push." 

"Bersaglieri,"  Aymo  smiled.  "They  have  the  widest 
backs.  They  measure  them.  How  do  you  feel,  Te- 
nente?" 

"Fine.  How  are  you?" 

"Fine.  But  very  hungry." 

"There  ought  to  be  something  up  that  road  and  we 
will  stop  and  eat:' 

"How's  your  leg,  Tecente?" 

"Fine,"  I  said.  Standing  on  the  step  and  looking  up 
ahead  I  could  see  Piani's  car  pulling  out  onto  the  little 
side-road  and  starting  up  it,  his  car  showing  through  the 
hedge  of  bare  branches.  Bonello  turned  off  and  followed 
him  and  then  Piani  worked  his  way  out  and  we  fol- 
lowed the  two  ambulances  ahead  along  the  narrow  road 
between  hedges.  It  led  to  a  farmhouse.  We  found  Piani 
and  Bonello  stopped  in  the  farmyard.  The  house  was 
low  and  long  with  a  trellis  with  a  grape-vine  over  the 
door.  There  was  a  well  in  the  yard  and  Piani  was  get- 
ting up  water  to  fili  his  radiator.  So  much  going  in  low 
gear  had  boiled  it  out.  The  farmhouse  was  deserted.  I 
looked  back  down  the  road,  the  farmhouse  was  on  a 
slight  elevation  above  the  plain,  and  we  could  see  over 
the  country,  and  saw  the  road,  the  hedges,  the  fields  and 
the  line  of  trees  along  the  main  road  where  the  retreat 
was  passing.  The  two  sergeants  were  looking  through 
the  house.  The  girls  were  awake  and  looking  at  the 
courtyard,  the  well  and  the  two  big  ambulances  in  front 
of  the  farmhouse,  with  three  drivers  at  the  well.  One  of 
the  sergeants  came  out  with  a  clock  in  his  hand. 

"Put  it  back,"  I  said.  He  looked  at  me,  went  in  the 
house  and  came  back  without  the  clock. 

"Where's  your  partner?"  I  asked. 

"He's  gone  to  the  latrine."  He.  got  up  on  the  seat  of 
the  ambulance.  He  was  afraid  we  would  leave  him. 

"What  about  breakfast,  Tenente?"  Bonello  asked. 
"We  could  eat  something.  It  wouldn't  take  very 
long." 

"Do  you  think  this  road  going  down  on  the  other 
side  will  lead  to  something?" 

"Sure." 

"All  right.  Let's  eat."  Piani  and  Bonello  went  in  the 
house. 


"Come  on,"  Aymo  said  to  the  girls.  He  held  his  hand 
to  help  them  down.  The  older  sister  shook  her  head. 
They  were  not  going  into  any  deserted  house.  They 
looked  after  us. 

"They  are  difficult,"  Aymo  said.  We  went  into  the 
farmhouse  together.  It  was  large  and  dark,  an  aban- 
doned feeling.  Bonello  and  Piani  were  in  the  kitchen. 

"There's  not  much  to  eat,"  Piani  said.  "They've 
cleaned  it  out." 

Bonello  sliced  a  big  white  cheese  on  the  heavy  kitchen 
table. 

"Where  was  the  cheese?" 

"In  the  cellar.  Piani  found  wine  too  and  apples." 

"That's  a  good  breakfast." 

Piani  was  taking  the  wooden  cork  out  of  a  big  wicker- 
covered  wine  jug.  He  tipped  it  and  poured  a  copper 
pan  full. 

"It  smells  all  right,"  he  said.  "Find  some  beakers, 
Barto." 

The  two  sergeants  came  in. 

"Have  some  cheese,  sergeants,"  Bonello  said. 

"We  should  go,"  one  of  the  sergeants  said,  eating  his 
cheese  and  drinking  a  cup  of  wine. 

"Well  go.  Don't  worry,"  Bonello  said. 

"An  army  travels  on  its  stomach,"  I  said. 

"What?"  asked  the  sergeant, 

"It's  better  to  eat." 

"Yes.  But  time  is  precious," 

"I  believe  the  bastards  have  eaten  already,"  Piani 
said.  The  sergeants  looked  at  him,  They  hated  the  lot  of 
us. 

"You  know  the  road?"  one  of  them  asked  me. 

"No,"  I  said.  They  looked  at  each  other. 

"We  would  do  best  to  start,"  the  first  one  said. 

"We  are  starting,"  I  said.  I  drank  another  cup  of 
the  red  wine,  It  tasted  very  good  after  the  cheese  and 
apple. 

"Bring  the  cheese,"  I  said  and  went  out.  Bonello  came 
out  carrying  the  great  jug  of  wine. 

"That's  too  big,"  I  said.  He  looked  at  it  regretfully, 

"I  guess  it  is,"  he  said,  "Give  me  the  canteens  to  fill." 
He  filled  the  canteens  and  some  of  the  wine  ran  out  on 
the  stone  paving  of  the  courtyard.  Then  he  picked  up 
the  wine  jug  and  put  it  iust  inside  the  door. 

"The  Austrians  can  find  it  without  breaking  the  door 
down,"  he  said. 

"We'll  roll,"  I  said.  "Piani  and  I  will  go  ahead."  The 
two  engineers  were  already  on  the  seat  beside  Bonello. 
The  girls  were  eating  cheese  and  apples.  Aymo  was 
smoking.  We  started  off  down  the  narrow  road.  1  looked 
back  at  the  two  cars  coming  and  the  farmhouse.  It  was 
a  fine,  low,  solid  stone  house  and  the  ironwork  of  the 
well,  was  very  good.  Ahead  of  us  the  road  was  narrow 
and  muddy  and  there  was  a  high  hedge  on  either  side. 
Behind,  the  cars  were  following  closely. 
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CHAPTER  XXIX 

At  noon  we  were  stuck  in  a  muddy  road  about,  as 
nearly  as  we  could  figure,  ten  kilometres  from  Udine. 
The  rain  had  stopped  during  the  forenoon  and  three 
times  we  had  heard  planes  coming,  seen  them  pass  over- 
head, watched  them  go  far  to  the  left  and  heard  them 
bombing  on  the  main  highroad.  We  had  worked  through 
a  network  of  secondary  roads  and  had  taken  many  roads 
that  were  blind,  but  had  always,  by  backing  up  and  find- 
ing another  road,  gotten  closer  to  Udine.  Now,  Aymo's 
car,  in  backing  so  that  we  might  get  out  of  a  blind  road, 
had  gotten  into  the  soft  earth  at  die  sides  and  the  wheels, 
spinning,  had  dug  deeper  and  deeper  until  the  car  rested 
on  its  differential.  The  thing  to  do  now  was  to  dig  out 
in  front  of  the  wheels,  put  in  brush  so  that  the  chains 
could  grip,  and  then  push  until  the  car  was  on  the  road. 
We  were  all  down  on  the  road  around  the  car.  The  two 
sergeants  looked  at  die  car  and  examined  the  wheels. 
Then  they  started  of?  down  the  road  without  a  word.  I 
went  after  them. 

"Come  on,"  I  said.  "Cut  some  brush." 

"We  have  to  go,"  one  said. 

"Get  busy,"  I  said,  "and  cut  brush." 

"We  have  to  go,"  one  said.  The  other  said  nothing. 
They  were  in  a  hurry  to  start.  They  would  not  look  at 
me. 

"I  order  you  to  come  back  to  die  car  and  cut  brush," 
1  said.  The  one  sergeant  turned.  "We  have  to  go  on.  In 
a  litde  while  you  will  be  cut  off.  You  can't  order  us. 
You're  not  our  officer." 

"I  order  you  to  cut  brush,"  I  said.  They  turned  and 
started  down  the  road. 

"Halt,"  I  said.  They  kept  on  down  the  muddy  roadj 
the  hedge  on  either  side.  "I  order  you  to  halt,"  I  called. 
They  went  a  little  faster.  I  opened  up  my  holster,  took 
the  pistol,  aimed  at  the  one  who  had  talked  the  most, 
and  fired.  I  missed  and  they  both  started  to  run.  I  shot 
three  times  and  dropped  one.  The  other  went  through 
the  hedge  and  was  out  of  sight  I  fired  at  him  through 
the  hedge  as  he  ran  across  the  field.  The  pistol  clicked 
empty  and  I  put  in  another  clip.  I  saw  it  was  too  far  to 
shoot  at  the  second  sergeant.  He  was  far  across  the  field, 
running,  his  head  held  low.  I  commenced  to  reload  the 
empty  dip.  Boncllo  came  up. 

"Let  me  go  finish  him,"  he  said.  I  handed  him  the 
pistol  and  he  walked  down  to  where  the  sergeant  of 
engineers  lay  face  down  across  the  road.  Bonello  leaned 
over,  put  the  pistol  against  the  man's  head  and  pulled  the 
trigger.  The  pistol  did  not  fire. 

"You  have  to  cock  it,M  I  said.  He  cocked  it  and^fired 
twice.  He  took  hold  of  the  sergeant's  legs  and  pulled 
him  to  the  side  of  the  road  so  he  lay  beside  the  hedge. 
He  came  back  and  handed  me  the  pistol. 


"The  son  of  a  bitch,"  he  said.  He  looked  toward  the 

sergeant.  "You  see  me  shoot  him,  Tenente?" 

"We've  got  to  get  die  brush  quickly,"  I  said.  "Did  I 
hit  the  other  one  at  all?" 

"I  don't  dunk  so,"  Ayrno  said.  "He  was  too  far  away 
to  hit  with  a  pistol." 

"The  dirty  scum,"  Piani  said.  We  were  all  cutting 
twigs  and  branches.  Everything  had  been  taken  out  of 
the  car.  Bonello  was  digging  out  in  front  of  the  wheels. 
When  we  were  ready  Aymo  started  the  car  and  put  it 
into  gear.  The  wheels  spun  round  throwing  brush  and 
mud.  Bonello  and  I  pushed  until  we  could  feel  our 
joints  crack.  The  car  would  not  move. 

"Rock  her  back  and  forth,  Barto,"  I  said. 

He  drove  the  engine  in  reverse,  then  forward.  The 
wheels  only  dug  in  deeper.  Then  the  car  was  resting  on 
the  differential  again,  and  the  wheels  spun  freely  in  the 
holes  they  had  dug.  I  straightened  up. 

"We'll  try  her  with  a  rope,"  I  said. 

"I  don't  think  it's  any  use,  Tenente.  You  can't  get  a 
straight  pull." 

"We  have  to  try  it,"  I  said.  "She  won't  come  out  any 
other  way." 

Piani's  and  Bonello's  cars  could  only  move  straight 
ahead  down  the  narrow  road.  We  roped  both  cars  to- 
gether and  pulled.  The  wheels  only  pulled  sideways 
against  the  ruts. 

'It's  no  good,"  I  shouted.  "Stop  it." 

Piani  and  Bonello  got  down  from  their  cars  and  came 
back.  Aymo  got  down.  The  girls  were  up  the  road 
about  forty  yards  sitting  on  a  stone  wall. 

"What  do  you  say,  Tenente?"  Bonello  asked. 

"Well  dig  out  and  try  once  more  with  the  brush," 
I  said.  I  looked  down  the  road.  It  was  my  fault  I  had 
led  them  up  here.  The  sun  was  almost  out  from  behind 
the  clouds  and  the  body  of  the  sergeant  lay  beside  the 
hedge. 

"We'll  put  his  coat  and  cape  under,"  I  said.  Bonello 
went  to  get  them.  I  cut  brush  and  Aymo  and  Piani  dug 
out  in  front  and  between  the  wheels.  I  cut  die  cape,  then 
ripped  it  in  two,  and  laid  it  under  the  wheel  in  the  mud, 
then  piled  brush  for  the  wheels  to  catch.  We  were  ready 
to  start  and  Aymo  got  up  on  the  seat  and  started  the  car. 
The  wheels  spun  and  we  pushed  and  pushed.  But  it 
wasn't  any  use. 

"It's ed,"  I  said.  "Is  there  anything  you  want  in 

the  car,  Barto?" 

Aymo  dimbed  up  with  Bonello,  carrying  the  cheese 
and  two  botdes  of  wine  and  his  cape.  Bonello,  sitting 
behind  the  wheel,  was  looking  through  the  pockets  of 
the  sergeant's  coat 

"Better  throw  the  coat  away,"  I  said.  "What  about 
Barto's  virgins?" 

"They  can  get  in  the  back,"  Piani  said.  "I  don't  diink 
we  are  going  far." 
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I  opened  the  back  door  of  the  ambulance. 

"Come  on,"  I  said.  "Get  in."  The  two  girls  climbed 
in  and  sat  in  the  corner.  They  seemed  to  have  taken  no 
notice  of  the  shooting.  I  looked  back  up  the  road.  The 
sergeant  lay  in  his  dirty  long-sleeved  underwear.  I  got 
up  with  Piani  and  we  started.  We  were  going  to  try  to 
cross  the  field.  When  the  road  entered  the  field  I  got 
down  and  walked  ahead.  If  we  could  get  across,  there 
was  a  road  on  the  other  side.  We  could  not  get  across. 
It  was  too  soft  and  muddy  for  the  cars.  When  they  were 
finally  and  completely  stalled,  the  wheels  dug  in  to  the 
hubs,  we  left  them  in  the  field  and  started  on  foot  for 
Udine. 

When  we  came  to  the  road  which  led  back  toward  the 
main  highway  I  pointed  down  it  to  the  two  girls. 

"Go  down  there,"  I  said.  "You'll  meet  people."  They 
looked  at  me.  I  took  out  my  pocket-book  and  gave  them 
each  a  ten-lira  note.  "Go  down  there,"  I  said,  pointing. 
"Friends!  Family!" 

They  did  not  understand  but  they  held  the  money 
tightly  and  started  down  the  road.  They  looked  back 
as  though  they  were  afraid  I  might  take  the  money  back. 
I  watched  them  go  down  the  road,  their  shawls  close 
around  them,  looking  back  apprehensively  at  us.  The 
three  drivers  were  laughing. 

"How  much  will  you  give  me  to  go  in  that  direction, 
Tenente?"  Bonello  asked. 

"They're  better  off  in  a  bunch  of  people  than  alone  if 
they  catch  them,"  I  said. 

"Give  me  two  hundred  lira  and  I'll  walk  straight  back 
toward  Austria,"  Bonello  said. 

"They'd  take  it  away  from  you,"  Piani  said. 

"Maybe  the  war  will  be  over,"  Aymo  said.  We  were 
going  up  the  road  as  fast  as  we  could.  The  sun  was  try- 
ing to  come  through.  Beside  the  road  were  mulberry 
trees.  Through  the  trees  I  could  see  our  two  big  moving- 
vans  of  cars  stuck  in  the  field.  Piani  looked  back  too. 

"They'll  have  to  build  a  road  to  get  them  out,"  he 
said. 

"I  wish  to  Christ  we  had  bicycles,"  Bonello  said. 

"Do  they  ride  bicycles  in  America?"  Aymo  asked. 

"They  used  to." 

"Here  it  is  a  great  thing,"  Aymo  said.  "A  bicycle  is  a 
splendid  thing." 

"I  wish  to  Christ  we  had  bicycles,"  Bonello  said.  "I'm 
no  walker." 

"Is  that  firing?"  I  asked.  I  thought  I  could  hear  firing 
a  long  way  away. 

"I  don't  know,"  Aymo  said.  He  listened. 

"I  think  so,"  I  said. 

The  first  thing  we  will  see  will  be  the  cavalry,"  Piani 
said. 

"I  don't  think  they've  got  any  cavalry." 

"I  hope  to  Christ  not,"  Bonello  said.  "I  don't  want  to 
be  stuck  on  a  lance  by  any  • cavalry." 


"You  certainly  shot  that  sergeant,  Tenente,"  Piani 
said.  We  were  walking  fast. 

"I  killed  him,"  Bonello  said.  "I  never  killed  anybody 
in  this  war,  and  all  my  life  I've  wanted  to  kill  a  ser- 
geant." 

"You  killed  him  on  the  sit  all  right,"  Piani  said.  "He 
wasn't  flying  very  fast  when  you  killed  him." 

"Never  mind.  That's  one  thing  I  can  always  remem- 
ber. I  killed  that of  a  sergeant" 

"What  will  you  say  in  confession?"  Aymo  asked. 

"I'll  say,  'Bless  me,  father,  I  killed  a  sergeant.' "  They 
all  laughed. 

"He's  an  anarchist,"  Piani  said.  "He  doesn't  go  to 
church." 

"Piani's  an  anarchist  too,"  Bonello  said. 

"Arc  you  really  anarchists?"  I  asked. 

"No,  Tenente.  We're  socialists.  We  come  from 
Imola." 

"Haven't  you  ever  been  there?5' 

"No." 

"By  Christ  it's  a  fine  place,  Tenente.  You  come  there 
after  the  war  and  we'll  show  you  something." 

"Are  you  all  socialists?" 

"Everybody." 

"Is  it  a  fine  town?" 

"Wonderful.  You  never  saw  a  town  like  that." 

"How  did  you  get  to  be  socialists?" 

"We're  all  socialists.  Everybody  is  a  socialist.  We've 
always  been  socialists." 

"You  come,  Tenente.  We'll  make  you  a  socialist  too." 

Ahead  the  road  turned  oil  to  die  left  and  there  was  a 
little  hill  and,  beyond  a  stone  wall,  an  apple  orchard.  As 
the  road  went  uphill  they  ceased  talking.  We  walked 
along  together  all  going  fast  against  time. 


CHAPTER  XXX 

Later  we  were  on  a  road  that  led  to  a  river.  There  was 
a  long  line  of  abandoned  trucks  and  carts  on  the  road 
leading  up  to  the  bridge.  No  one  was  in  sight.  The 
river  was  high  and  the  bridge  had  been  blown  up  in  the 
centre;  the  stone  arch  was  fallen  into  the  river  and  the 
brown  water  was  going  over  it.  We  went  on  up  the 
bank  looking  for  a  place  to  cross.  Up  ahead  I  knew 
there  was  a  railway  bridge  and  I  thought  we  might  be 
able  to  get  across  there.  The  path  was  wet  and  muddy. 
We  did  not  see  any  troops;  only  abandoned  trucks  and 
stores.  Along  the  river  bank  there  was  nothing  and  no 
one  but  the  wet  brush  and  muddy  ground.  We  went  up 
to  the  bank  and  finally  we  saw  the  railway  bridge. 

"What  a  beautiful  bridge,"  Aymo  said.  It  was  a  long 
plain  iron  bridge  across  what  was  usually  a  dry  river-bed. 

"We  better  hurry  and  get  across  before  they  blow  it 
up,"  I  said. 
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"There's  nobody  to  blow  it  up,"  Piani  said.  "They're 

11  >» 

ail  gone. 

"It's  probably  mined,"  Bonello  said.  "You  cross  first, 
Tenente." 

"Listen  to  the  anarchist,"  Aymo  said.  "Make  him  go 
first." 

'Til  go,"  I  said.  "It  won't  be  mined  to  blow  up  with 
one  man." 

"You  see,"  Fiani  said.  "That  is  brains.  Why  haven't 
you  brains,  anarchist?" 

"If  I  had  brains  I  wouldn't  be  here,"  Bonello  said. 

"That's  pretty  good,  Tenente,"  Aymo  said. 

"That's  pretty  good,"  I  said.  We  were  close  to  the 
bridge  now.  The  sky  had  clouded  over  again  and  it  was 
raining  a  little.  The  bridge  looked  long  and  solid.  We 
climbed  up  the  embankment. 

'Come  one  at  a  time,"  I  said  and  started  across  the 
bridge.  I  watched  the  ties  and  the  rails  for  any  trip-wires 
or  signs  of  explosive  but  I  saw  nothing.  Down  below  the 
gaps  in  the  ties  the  river  ran  muddy  and  fast.  Ahead 
across  the  wet  countryside  I  could  see  Udine  in  the  rsin. 
Across  the  bridge  I  looked  back.  Just  up  the  river  was 
another  bridge.  As  I  watched,  a  yellow  mud-colored 
motor  car  crossed  it.  The  sides  of  the  bridge  were  high 
and  the  body  of  the  car,  once  on,  was  out  of  sight.  But  I 
saw  the  heads  of  the  driver,  the  man  on  the  seat  with 
him,  and  the  two  men  on  the  rear  seat.  They  all  wore 
German  helmets.  Then  the  car  was  over  the  bridge  and 
out  of  sight  behind  the  trees  and  the  abandoned  vehicles 
on  the  road.  I  waved  to  Aymo  who  was  crossing  and  to 
the  others  to  come  on.  I  climbed  down  and  crouched 
beside  the  railway  embankment.  Aymo  came  down  with 
me. 

'"Did  you  see  the  car?"  I  asked. 

"No.  We  were  watching  you." 

"A  German  staff  car  crossed  on  the  upper  bridge." 

"A  staff  car?" 

"Yes." 

"Holy  Mary." 

The  others  came  and  we  all  crouched  in  the  mud  be- 
hind the  embankment,  looking  across  the  rails  at  the 
bridge,  the  line  of  trees,  the  ditch  and  the  road. 

"Do  you  think  we're  cut  off  then,  Tenente?" 

"I  don't  know.  All  I  know  is  a  German  staff  car  went 
along  that  road." 

"You  don't  feel  funny,  Tenente?  You  haven't  got 
strange  feelings  in  the  head?" 

"Don't  be  fanny,  Bonello." 

"What  about  a  drink?"  Piani  asked.  "If  we're  cut  off 
we  might  as  well  have  a  drink."  He  unhooked  his  can- 
teen and  uncorked  it. 

"Look!  Look!"  Aymo  said  and  pointed  toward  the 
road.  Along  the  top  of  the  stone  bridge  we  could  see 
German  helmets  moving.  They  were  bent  forward  and 
moved  smoothly,  almost  supcrnaturally,  along.  As  they 


came  off  the  bridge  we  saw  them.  They  were  bicycle 
troops.  I  saw  the  faces  of  the  first  two.  They  were  ruddy 
and  healthy-looking.  Their  helmets  came  low  down 
over  their  foreheads  and  the  side  of  their  faces.  Their 
carbines  were  clipped  to  the  frame  of  the  bicycles.  Stick 
bombs  hung  handle  down  from  their  belts.  Their  hel- 
mets and  their  gray  uniforms  were  wet  and  they  rode 
easily,  looking  ahead  and  to  both  sides.  There  were  two 
— then  four  in  line,  then  two,  then  almost  a  dozen;  then 
another  dozen— then  one  alone.  They  did  not  talk  but 
we  could  not  have  heard  them  because  of  the  noise  from 
the  river.  They  were  gone  out  of  sight  up  the  road. 

"Holy  Mary,"  Aymo  said. 

"They  were  Germans,"  Piani  said.  "Those  weren't 
Austrians." 

"Why  isn't  there  somebody  here  to  stop  them?'"  I  said. 
"Why  haven't  they  blown  the  bridge  up?  Why  aren't 
there  machine-guns  along  this  embankment?" 

"You  tell  us,  Tenente,"  Bonello  said. 

I  was  very  angry. 

"The  whole  bloody  thing  is  crazy.  Down  below  they 
blow  up  a  little  bridge.  Here  diey  leave  a  bridge  on  the 
main  road.  Where  is  everybody?  Don't  they  try  and 
stop  them  at  all?" 

"You  tell  us,  Tenente,"  Bonello  said.  I  shut  up.  It  was 
none  of  my  business;  all  I  had  to  do  was  to  get  to  Porde- 
none  with  diree  ambulances.  I  had  failed  at  that.  All  I 
had  to  do  now  was  get  to  Pordcnone.  I  probably  could 
not  even  get  to  Udine.  The  hell  I  couldn't.  The  thing  to 
do  was  to  be  calm  and  not  get  shot  or  captured. 

"Didn't  you  have  a  canteen  open?"  I  asked  Piani.  He 
handed  it  to  me.  I  took  a  long  drink.  "We  might  as 
well  start,"  I  said.  "There's  no  hurry  though.  Do  you 
want  to  eat  something?" 

"This  is  no  place  to  stay,"  Bonello  said. 

"All  right.  We'll  start." 

"Should  we  keep  on  this  side; — out  of  sight?" 

"We'll  be  better  off  on  top.  They  may  come  along 
this  bridge  too.  We  don't  want  them  on  top  of  us  before 
we  see  them." 

We  walked  along  the  railroad  track.  On  both  sides  of 
us  stretched  the  wet  plain.  Ahead  across  the  plain  was 
the  hill  of  Udine.  The  roofs  fell  away  from  the  castle 
on  the  hill.  We  could  sec  the  campanile  and  the  clock- 
tower.  There  were  many  mulberry  trees  in  the  fields. 
Ahead  I  saw  a  place  where  the  rails  were  torn  up.  The 
ties  had  been  dug  out  too  and  thrown  down  the  embank- 
ment. 

"Down!  down!"  Aymo  said.  We  dropped  down  be- 
side the  embankment.  There  was  another  group  of 
bicyclists  passing  along  the  road.  I  looked  over  the  edge 
and  saw  them  go  on. 

"They  saw  us  but  they  went  on,"  Aymo  said. 

"We'll  get  killed  up  there,  Tenente,"  Bonello  said. 

"They  don't  want  us,"  I  said.  "They're  after  some- 
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thing  else.  We're  in  more  danger  if  they  should  come 
on  us  suddenly." 

"I'd  rather  walk  here  out  of  sight,"  Bonello  said. 

"Ail  right.  We'll  walk  along  the  tracks." 

"Do  you  think  we  can  get  through?"  Aymo  asked. 

"Sure.  There  aren't  very  many  of  them  yet.  We'll  go 
through  in  the  dark." 

"What  was  that  staff  car  doing?" 

"Christ  knows,"  I  said.  We  kept  on  up  the  tracks. 
Bonelio  tired  cf  walking  in  the  mud  of  the  embankment 
and  came  up  with  the  rest  of  us.  The  railway  moved 
south  away  from  die  highway  now  and  we  could  not  see 
what  passed  along  die  road.  A  short  bridge  over  a  canal 
was  blown  up  but  we  climbed  across  on  what  was  left  of 
the  span.  We  heard  firing  ahead  of  us. 

We  came  up  on  the  railway  beyond  the  canal.  It  went 
on  straight  toward  die  town  across  the  low  fields.  We 
could  see  the  line  of  the  other  railway  ahead  of  us.  To 
the  north  was  the  main  road  where  we  had  seen  the  cy- 
clists; to  the  soudi  there  was  a  small  branch-road  across 
the  fields  with  thick  trees  on  each  side.  I  thought  we  had 
better  cut  to  the  south  and  work  around  the  town  that 
way  and  across  country  toward  Campoformio  and  the 
main  road  to  the  Tagliamento.  We  could  avoid  the  main 
line  of  the  retreat  by  keeping  to  die  secondary  roads 
beyond  Udinc.  I  knew  there  were  plenty  of  side-roads 
across  the  plain.  I  started  down  the  embankment. 

"Come  oa,"  I  said.  We  would  make  for  the  side-road 
and  work  to  the  south  of  die  town.  We  all  started  down 
the  embankment.  A  shot  was  fired  at  us  from  the  side- 
road.  The  bullet  went  into  the  mud  of  the  embank- 
ment. 

"Go  on  back,"  I  shouted.  I  started  up  the  embank- 
ment, slipping  in  the  mud.  The  drivers  were  ahead  of 
me.  I  went  up  the  embankment  as  fast  as  I  could  go. 
Two  more  shots  came  from  die  diick  brush  and  Aymo, 
as  he  was  crossing  the  tracks,  lurched,  tripped  and  fell 
face  down.  We  pulled  him  down  on  the  other  side  and 
turned  him  over.  "Hk  head  ought  to  be  uphill,"  I  said. 
Piani  moved  him  around.  He  lay  in  the  mud  on  the  side 
of  the  embankment,  his  feet  pointing  downhill,  breath- 
ing blood  irregularly.  The  dirce  of  us  squatted  over  him 
in  the  rain.  He  was  hit  low  in  the  back  of  the  neck  and 
die  bullet  had  ranged  upward  and  come  out  under  die 
right  eye.  He  died  while  I  was  stopping  up  the  two 
holes.  Piani  laid  his  head  down,  wiped  at  his  face,  with 
a  piece  of  die  emergency  dressing,  then  let  it  alone. 

"The  — -/'  he  said. 

"They  weren't  Germans,"  I  said  "There  can't  be  any 
Germans  over  there," 

"Italians,"  Piani  said,  using  the  word  as  an  epithet, 
"ItalianiS"  Bonello  said  nothing.  He  was  sitting  beside 
Aymo,  not  looking  at  him.  Piani  picked  up  Aymo's  cap 
where  it  had  rolled  down  the  embankment  and  put  it 
over  his  face.  He  took  out  his  canteen. 


"Do  you  want  a  drink?"  Piani  handed  Bonello  the 
canteen. 

"No,"  Bonello  said.  He  turned  to  me.  "That  might 
have  happened  to  us  any  time  on  the  railway  tracks." 

"No,"  I  said.  "It  was  because  we  started  across  the 
field." 

Bonello  shook  his  head.  "Aymo's  dead,"  he  said. 
"Who's  dead  next,  Tenente?   Where  do  we  go  now?" 

"Those  were  Italians  that  shot,"  I  said.  "They  weren't 
Germans." 

"I  suppose  if  diey  were  Germans  they'd  have  killed 
all  of  us,"  Bonello  said. 

"We  are  in  more  danger  from  Italians  than  Germans," 
I  said.  "The  rc-ir  guard  are  afraid  of  everydiing.  The 
Germans  know  what  they're  after." 

"You  reason  it  out,  Tenente,"  Bonello  said. 

"Where  do  we  go  now?"  Piani  asked. 

"We  better  He  up  some  place  till  it's  dark.  If  we  could 
get  south  we'd  be  all  right." 

"They'd  have  to  shoot  us  all  to  prove  they  were 
right  the  first  time,"  Bonello  said.  "I'm  not  going  to  try 
them." 

"We'll  find  a  place  to  lie  up  as  near  to  Udine  as  we  can 
get  and  then  go  through  when  it's  dark." 

"Let's  go  then,"  Bonello  said.  We  went  down  the 
north  side  of  the  embankment.  I  looked  back.  Aymo 
lay  in  die  mud  witii  the  angle  of  die  embankment.  He 
was  quite  small  and  his  arms  were  by  his  side,  his  puttee- 
wrapped  legs  and  muddy  boots  together,  his  cap  over  his 
face.  He  looked  very  dead.  It  was  raining.  I  had  liked 
him  as  well  as  any  one  I  ever  knew.  I  had  his  papers  in 
my  pocket  and  would  write  to  his  family.  Ahead  across 
the  fields  was  a  farmhouse.  There  were  trees  around  it 
and  the  farm  buildings  were  built  against  the  house. 
There  was  a  balcony  along  the  second  floor  held  up  by 
columns. 

"We  better  keep  a  littie  way  apart,"  I  said.  "I'll  go 
ahead."  I  started  toward  the  farmhouse.  There  was  a 
path  across  the  field. 

Crossing  the  field,  I  did  not  know  but  diat  some  one 
would  fire  on  us  from  die  trees  near  the  farmhouse  or 
from  the  farmhouse  itself.  I  walked  toward  it,  seeing 
it  very  clearly.  The  balcony  of  the  second  floor  merged 
into  the  barn  and  there  was  hay  corning  out  between 
the  columns.  The  courtyard  was  of  stone  blocks  and  all 
the  trees  were  dripping  with  the  rain.  There  was  a  big 
empty  two-wheeled  cart,  the  shafts  tipped  high  up  in  the 
rain.  I  came  to  the  courtyard,  crossed  it,  and  stood  under 
the  shelter  of  the  balcony.  The  door  of  the  house  was 
open  and  I  went  in.  Bonello  and  Piani  came  in  after  me. 
It  was  dark  inside.  I  went  back  to  the  kitchen.  There 
were  ashes  of  a  fire  on  the  big  open  hearth.  The  pots 
hung  over  die  ashes,  but  they  were  empty.  I  looked 
around  but  I  could  not  find  anything  to  eat. 

"We  ought  to  lie  up  in  the  barn,"  I  said.  "Do  you 
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think  you  could  find  anything  to  cat,  Piani,  and  bring  it 
up  there?" 

"I'll  look,"  Piani  said. 

"I'll  look  too,"  Bonello  said. 

"All  right,"  I  said.  "I'll  go  up  and  look  at  the  barn." 
I  found  a  stone  stairway  that  went  up  from  the  stable 
underneath.  The  stable  smelt  dry  and  pleasant  in  the 
rain.  The  catde  were  all  gone,  probably  driven  off  when 
they  left.  The  barn  was  half  full  of  hay.  There  were  two 
windows  in  the  roof,  one  was  blocked  with  boards,  the 
other  was  a  narrow  dormer  window  on  the  north  side. 
There  was  a  chute  so  that  hay  might  be  pitched  down  to 
the  catde.  Beams  crossed  the  opening  down  into  the 
main  floor  where  the  hay-carts  drove  in  when  the  hay 
was  hauled  in  to  be  pitched  up.  I  heard  the  rain  on  the 
roof  and  smelled  the  hay  and,  when  I  went  down,  the 
clean  smell  of  dried  dung  in  the  stable.  We  could  pry  a 
board  loose  and  see  out  of  the  south  window  down  into 
the  courtyard.  The  other  window  looked  out  on  the  field 
toward  the  north.  We  could  get  out  of  either  window 
onto  the  roof  and  down,  or  go  down  the  hay  chute  if  the 
stairs  were  impractical.  It  was  a  big  barn  and  we  could 
hide  in  the  hay  if  we  heard  any  one.  It  seemed  like  a 
good  place.  I  was  sure  we  could  have  gotten  through 
to  the  south  if  they  had  not  fired  on  us.  It  was  impossible 
that  there  were  Germans  there.  They  were  coming  from 
the  north  and  down  the  road  from  Cividale.  They  could 
not  have  come  through  from  the  south.  The  Italians 
were  even  more  dangerous.  They  were  frightened  and 
firing  on  anything  they  saw.  Last  night  on  the  retreat 
we  had  heard  that  there  had  been  many  Germans  in 
Italian  uniforms  mixing  rvith  the  retreat  in  the  north. 
I  did  not  believe  it.  That  was  one  of  those  diings  you 
always  heard  in  the  war.  It  was  one  of  the  things  the 
enemy  always  did  to  you.  You  did  not  know  any  one 
who  went  over  in  German  uniform  to  confuse  them. 
Maybe  they  did  but  it  sounded  difficult.  I  did  not  believe 
the  Germans  did  it.  I  did  not  believe  they  had  to.  There 
was  no  need  to  confuse  our  retreat.  The  size  of  the  army 
and  the  fewness  of  the  roads  did  that.  Nobody  gave  any 
orders,  let  alone  Germans.  Still,  they  would  shoot  us  for 
Germans.  They  shot  Aymo.  The  hay  smelled  good  and 
lying  in  a  barn  in  the  hay  took  away  all  the  years  in 
between.  We  had  lain  in  hay  and  talked  and  shot  spar- 
rows with  an  air-rifle  when  they  perched  in  the  triangle 
cut  high  up  in  the  wall  of  the  barn.  The  barn  was  gone 
now  and  one  year  they  had  cut  the  hemlock  woods  and 
there  were  only  stumps,  dried  tree-tops,  branches  and 
fireweed  where  the  woods  had  been.  You  could  not  go 
back.  If  you  did  not  go  forward  what  happened?  You 
never  got  back  to  Milan.  And  if  you  got  back  to  Milan 
what  happened?  I  listened  to  the  firing  to  the  north 
toward  Udine.  I  could  hear  machine-gun  firing.  There 
was  no  shelling.  That  was  something.  They  must  have 
gotten  some  troops  along  the  road.  I  looked  down  in  the 


half-light  of  the  hay-barn  and  saw  Piani  standing  on  the 
hauling  floor.  He  had  a  long  sausage,  a  jar  of  something 
and  two  bottles  of  wine  under  his  arm. 

"Come  up,"  I  said.  "There  is  the  ladder."  Then  I 
realized  that  I  should  help  him  with  the  things  and  went 
down.  I  was  vague  in  the  head  from  lying  in  the  hay. 
I  had  been  nearly  asleep. 

"Where's  Bonello?"  I  asked. 

"I'll  tell  you,"  Piani  said.  We  went  up  the  ladder.  Up 
on  the  hay  we  set  the  things  down.  Piani  took  out  his 
knife  with  the  corkscrew  and  drew  the  cork  on  a  wine 
botde. 

"They  have  sealing-wax  on  it,"  he  said.  "It  must  be 
good."  He  smiled. 

"Where's  Bonello?"  I  asked. 

Piani  looked  at  me. 

"He  went  away,  Tenente,"  he  said.  "He  wanted  to 
be  a  prisoner." 

I  did  not  say  anything. 

"He  was  afraid  we  would  get  killed." 

I  held  the  bottle  of  wine  and  did  not  say  anything. 

"You  sec  we  don't  believe  in  the  war  anyway,  Ten- 
ente." 

"Why  didn't  you  go?"  I  asked. 

"I  did  not  want  to  leave  you." 

"Where  did  he  go?" 

"I  don't  know,  Tenente.  He  went  away." 

"All  right,"  I  said.  "Will  you  cut  the  sausage?" 

Piani  looked  at  me  in  the  half-light. 

"I  cut  it  while  we  were  talking,"  he  said.  We  sat  in 
the  hay  and  ate  the  sausage  and  drank  the  wine.  It  must 
have  been  wine  they  had  saved  for  a  wedding.  It  was 
so  old  that  it  was  losing  its  color. 

"You  look  out  of  this  window,  Luigi,"  I  said.  "I'll 
go  look  out  the  other  window." 

We  had  each  been  drinking  out  of  one  of  the  botdes 
and  I  took  my  botde  with  me  and  went  over  and  lay  flat 
on  the  hay  and  looked  out  the  narrow  window  at  the  wet 
country.  I  do  not  know  what  I  expected  to  see  but  I  did 
not  see  anything  except  the  fields  and  the  bare  mulberry 
trees  and  the  rain  falling.  I  drank  the  wine  and  it  did 
not  make  me  feel  good.  They  had  kept  it  too  long  and 
it  had  gone  to  pieces  and  lost  its  quality  and  color.  I 
watched  it  get  dark  outside;  the  darkness  came  very 
quickly.  It  would  be  a  black  night  with  the  rain.  When 
it  was  dark  there  was  no  use  watching  any  more,  so  I 
went  over  to  Piani.  He  was  lying  asleep  and  I  did  not 
wake  him  but  sat  down  beside  him  for  a  while.  He  wai 
a  big  man  and  he  slept  heavily.  After  a  while  I  woke 
him  and  we  started. 

That  was  a  very  strange  night.  I  do  not  know  what  I 
had  expected,  death  perhaps  and  shooting  in  the  dark 
and  running,  but  nothing  happened.  We  waited,  lying 
flat  beyond  the  ditch  along  the  main  road  while  a  Ger- 
man battalion  passed,  then  when  they  were  gone  we 
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crossed  the  road  and  went  on  to  the  north.  We  were 
very  close  to  Germans  twice  in  the  rain  but  they  did  not 
see  us.  We  got  past  the  town  to  the  north  without  seeing 
any  Italians,  then  after  a  while  came  on  the  main  chan- 
nels of  the  retreat  and  walked  all  night  toward  the  Ta- 
gliamento.  I  had  not  realized  how  gigantic  the  retreat 
was.  The  whole  country  was  moving,  as  well  as  the 
army.  We  walked  all  night,  making  better  time  than  the 
vehicles.  My  leg  ached  and  I  was  tired  but  we  made 
good  time.  It  seemed  so  silly  for  Bonello  to  have  decided 
to  be  taken  prisoner.  There  was  no  danger.  We  bad 
walked  through  two  armies  without  incident.  If  Aymo 
had  not  been  killed  there  would  never  have  seemed  to 
be  any  danger.  No  one  had  bothered  us  when  we  were 
in  plain  sight  along  the  railway.  The  killing  came  sud- 
denly and  unreasonably.  I  wondered  where  Bonello 
was. 

"How  do  you  feel,  Tenentc?"  Piani  asked.  We  were 
going  along  the  side  of  a  road  crowded  with  vehicles 
and  troops. 

"Fine." 

"I'm  tired  of  this  walking." 

"Well,  all  we  have  to  do  is  walk  now.  We  don't  have 
to  worry." 

"Bonello  was  a  fool." 

"He  was  a  fool  all  right." 

"What  will  you  do  about  him,  Tenente?" 

"I  don't  know." 

"Can't  you  just  put  him  down  as  taken  prisoner?" 

"I  don't  know." 

"You  sec  if  the  war  went  on  they  would  make  bad 
trouble  for  his  family." 

"The  war  won't  go  on,"  a  soldier  said.  "We're  going 
home.  The  war  is  over." 

"Everybody's  going  home." 

"We're  all  going  home." 

"Come  on,  Tenente,"  Piani  said.  He  wanted  to  get 
past  them. 

"Tenente?  Who's  a  Tenente?  A  basso  gli  ufficialii 
Down  with  the  officers!" 

Piani  took  me  by  the  arm.  "I  better  call  you  by  your 
name,"  he  said.  "They  might  try  and  make  trouble. 
They've  shot  some  officers."  We  worked  up  past  them. 

"I  won't  make  a  report  that  will  make  trouble  for  his 
family."  I  went  on  with  our  conversation. 

"If  the  war  is  over  it  makes  no  difference,"  Piani  said. 
"But  I  don't  believe  it's  over.  It's  too  good  that  it  should 
be  over." 

"We'll  know  pretty  soon,"  I  said. 

"I  don't  believe  it's  over.  They  all  think  it's  over  but  I 
don't  believe  it." 

"Viva  la  Pace!"  a  soldier  shouted  out.  "We're  coins 
home!"  * 

"It  would  be  fine  if  we  all  went  home,"  Piani  said. 
"Wouldn't  you  like  to  go  home?" 


"Yes." 

"We'll  never  go.  I  don't  think  it's  over." 

"Andiamo  a  casal"  a  soldier  shouted. 

"They  throw  away  their  rifles,"  Piani  said.  "They 
take  them  off  and  drop  them  down  while  they're  march- 
ing. Then  they  shout." 

"They  ought  to  keep  their  rifles." 

"They  think  if  they  throw  away  their  rifles  they  can't 
make  them  fight." 

In  the  dark  and  the  rain,  making  our  way  along  the 
side  of  the  road  I  could  see  that  many  of  the  troops  still 
had  their  rifles.  They  stuck  up  above  the  capes. 

"What  brigade  are  you?"  an  officer  called  out. 

"Brigata  di  Pace,"  some  one  shouted.  "Peace  Brigade!'" 
The  officer  said  nothing. 

''What  does  he  say?  What  does  the  officer  say?" 

"Down  with  the  officer.  Viva  la  Pace!" 

"Come  on,"  Piani  said.  We  passed  two  British  ambu- 
lances, abandoned  in  the  block  of  vehicles. 

"They're  from  Gorizia,"  Piani  said.  "I  know  the  cars." 

"They  got  further  than  we  did." 

"They  started  earlier." 

"I  wonder  where  die  drivers  are  ? " 

"Up  ahead  probably." 

"The  Germans  have  stopped  outside  Udine,"  I  said. 
"These  people  will  all  get  across  the  river." 

"Yes,"  Piani  said.  "That's  why  I  think  the  war  will 
go  on." 

'The  Germans  could  come  on,"  I  said.  "I  wonder 
why  they  don't  come  on." 

"I  don't  know.  I  don't  know  anything  about  this  kind 
of  war." 

"They  have  to  wait  for  their  transport  I  suppose." 

"I  don't  know,"  Piani  said.  Alone  he  was  much 
gender.  When  he  was  with  the  others  he  was  a  very 
rough  talker. 

"Are  you  married,  Luigi?" 

"You  know  I  am  married." 

"Is  that  why  you  did  not  want  to  be  a  prisoner?" 

"That  is  one  reason.  Are  you  married,  Tenente?" 

"No." 

"Neither  is  Bonello." 

"You  can't  tell  anything  by  a  man's  being  married. 
But  I  should  think  a  married  man  would  want  to  get 
back  to  his  wife,"  I  said.  I  would  be  glad  to  talk  about 
wives. 

"Ye*.M 

"How  are  your  feet?" 

"They're  sore  enough." 

Before  daylight  we  reached  the  bank  of  the  Taglia- 
mento  and  followed  down  along  the  flooded  river  to  the 
bridge  where  all  the  traffic  was  crossing. 

"They  ought  to  be  able  to  hold  at  this  river,"  Piani 
said  In  the  dark  the  flood  looked  high.  The  water 
swirled  and  it  was  wide.  The  wooden  bridge  was  nearly 
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three-quarters  of  a  mile  across,  and  the  river,  that  usually 
ran  in  narrow  channels  in  the  wide  stony  bed  far  below 
the  bridge,  was  close  under  the  wooden  planking.  We 
went  along  the  bank  and  then  worked  our  way  into  the 
crowd  that  were  crossing  the  bridge.  Crossing  slowly  in 
the  rain  a  few  feet  above  the  flood,  pressed  tight  in  the 
crowd,  the  box  of  an  artillery  caisson  just  ahead,  I  looked 
over  the  side  and  watched  the  river.  Now  that  we  could 
not  go  our  own  pace  I  felt  very  tired.  There  was 
no  exhilaration  in  crossing  die  bridge.  I  wondered 
what  it  would  be  like  if  a  plane  bombed  it  in  the  day- 
time. 

"Piani,"  I  said. 

"Here  I  am,  Tenente."  He  was  a  little  ahead  in  the 
jam.  No  one  was  talking.  They  were  all  trying  to  get 
across  as  soon  as  they  could :  thinking  only  of  that.  We 
were  almost  across.  At  the  far  end  of  the  bridge  there 
were  officers  and  carabinieri  standing  on  both  sides  flash- 
ing lights.  I  saw  them  silhouetted  against  the  sky-line. 
As  we  came  close  to  diem  I  saw  one  of  the  officers  point 
to  a  man  in  the  column.  A  carabiniere  went  in  after  him 
and  came  out  holding  the  man  by  the  arm.  He  took  him 
away  from  the  road.  We  came  almost  opposite  them. 
The  officers  were  scrutinizing  every  one  in  the  column, 
sometimes  speaking  to  each  other,  going  forward  to  flash 
a  light  in  some  one's  face.  They  took  some  one  else  out 
just  before  we  came  opposite.  I  saw  the  man.  He  was  a 
lieutenant-colonel.  I  saw  the  stars  in  the  box  on  his 
sleeve  as  they  flashed  a  light  on  him.  His  hair  was  gray 
and  he  was  short  and  fat.  The  carabiniere  pulled  him  in 
behind  the  line  of  officers.  As  we  came  opposite  I  saw 
one  or  two  of  them  look  at  me.  Then  one  pointed  at  me 
and  spoke  to  a  carabiniere.  I  saw  the  carabiniere  start 
for  me,  come  through  the  edge  of  the  column  toward 
me,  then  felt  him  take  me  by  the  collar. 

"What's  die  matter  with  you?"  I  said  and  hit  him  in 
the  face.  I  saw  his  face  under  the  hat,  upturned  mus- 
.taches  and  blood  coming  down  his  cheek.  Another  one 
dove  in  toward  us. 

"What's  the  matter  with  you?"  I  said.  He  did  not 
answer.  He  was  watching  a  chance  to  grab  me.  I  put 
my  arm  behind  me  to  loosen  my  pistol. 

"Dont  you  know  you  can't  touch  an  officer?" 

The  other  one  grabbed  me  from  behind  and  pulled 
my  arm  up  so  that  it  twisted  in  the  socket.  I  turned 
with  him  and  the  other  one  grabbed  me  around  the 
neck.  I  kicked  his  shins  and  got  my  left  knee  into  his 
groin. 

"Shoot  him  if  he  resists,"  I  heard  some  one  say. 

"What's  the  meaning  of  this?"  I  tried  to  shout  but  my 
voice  was  not  very  loud.  They  had  me  at  the  side  of  die 
road  now. 

"Shoot  him  if  he  resists,"  an  officer  said.  "Take  him 
over  back." 

"Who  are  you?" 


"You'll  find  out." 

"Who  are  you?" 

"Battle  police,"  another  officer  said. 

"Why  don't  you  ask  me  to  step  over  instead  of  having 
one  of  these  airplanes  grab  me?" 

They  did  not  answer.  They  did  not  have  to  answer. 
They  were  batde  police. 

"Take  him  back  there  with  the  others,"  the  first  officer 
said.  "You  see.  He  speaks  Italian  with  an  accent." 

"So  do  you,  you ,"  I  said. 

"Take  him  back  with  the  others,"  the  first  officer  said. 
They  took  me  down  behind  the  line  of  officers  below  the 
road  toward  a  group  of  people  in  a  field  by  the  river 
bank.  As  we  walked  toward  them  shots  were  fired.  1 
saw  flashes  of  the  rifles  and  heard  the  reports.  We  came 
up  to  the  group.  There  were  four  officers  standing  to- 
gether, with  a  man  in  front  of  them  with  a  carabiniere 
on  each  side  of  him.  A  group  of  men  were  standing 
guarded  by  carabinieri.  Four  other  carabinieri  stood  near 
the  questioning  officers,  leaning  on  their  carbines.  They 
were  wide-hatted  carabinieri.  The  two  who  had  me 
shoved  me  in  with  the  group  waiting  to  be  questioned. 
I  looked  at  the  man  the  officers  were  questioning.  He 
was  the  fat  gray-haired  little  lieutenant-colonel  they  had 
taken  out  of  the  column.  The  questioners  had  all  the 
efficiency,  coldness  and  command  of  themselves  of  Ital 
ians  who  are  firing  and  are  not  being  fired  on. 

"Your  brigade?" 

He  told  them. 

"Regiment?" 

He  told  them. 

"Why  are  you  not  widi  your  regiment?" 

He  told  them. 

"Do  you  not  know  that  an  officer  should  be  with  his 
troops?" 

He  did. 

That  was  all.  Another  officer  spoke. 

"It  is  you  and  such  as  you  that  have  let  the  barbarians 
onto  the  sacred  soil  of  the  fatherland." 

"I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  the  lieutenant-colonel. 

"It  is  because  of  treachery  such  as  yours  that  we  have 
lost  the  fruits  of  victory." 

"Have  you  ever  been  in  a  retreat?"  the  lieutenant- 
colonel  asked. 

"Italy  should  never  retreat." 

We  stood  diere  in  the  rain  and  listened  to  this.  We 
were  facing  the  officers  and  the  prisoner  stood  in  front 
and  a  little  to  one  side  of  us. 

"If  you  are  going  to  shoot  me,"  the  lieutenant-colonel 
said,,  "please  shoot  me  at  once  without  further  question- 
ing. The  questioning  is  stupid."  He  made  the  sign  of 
the  cross.  The  officers  spoke  together.  One  wrote  some- 
thing on  a  pad  of  paper. 

"Abandoned  his  troops,  ordered  to  be  shot,*"  he 
said. 
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Two  carabinieri  took  the  lieutenant-colonel  to  the 
river  bank.  He  walked  in  the  rain,  an  old  man  with  his 
hat  off,  a  carabiniere  on  either  side.  I  did  not  watch  them 
shoot  him  but  I  heard  the  shots.  They  were  questioning 
some  one  else.  This  officer  too  was  separated  from  his 
troops.  He  was  not  allowed  to  make  an  explanation.  He 
cried  when  they  read  the  sentence  from  the  pad  of  paper, 
and  they  were  questioning  another  when  they  shot  him. 
They  made  a  point  of  being  intent  on  questioning  the 
next  man  while  the  man  who  had  been  questioned  be- 
fore was  being  shot.  In  this  way  there  was  obviously 
nothing  they  could  do  about  it.  I  did  not  know  whether 
I  should  wait  to  be  questioned  or  make  a  break  now.  I 
was  obviously  a  German  in  Italian  uniform.  I  saw  how 
their  minds  worked;  if  they  had  minds  and  if  they 
worked.  They  were  ail  young  men  and  they  were  saving 
their  country.  The  second  army  was  being  re-formed 
beyond  the  Tagliamento.  They  were  executing  officers 
of  the  rank  of  major  and  above  who  were  separated 
from  their  troops.  They  were  also  dealing  summarily 
with  German  agitators  in  Italian  uniform.  They  wore 
steel  helmets.  Only  two  of  us  had  steel  helmets.  Some 
of  the  carabinieri  had  them.  The  other  aa*abinieri  wore 
the  wide  hat.  Airplanes  we  called  them.  We  stood  in 
the  rain  and  were  taken  out  one  at  a  time  to  be  ques- 
tioned and  shot.  So  far  they  had  shot  every  one  they 
had  questioned.  The  questioners  had  that  beautiful  de- 
tachment and  devotion  to  stern  justice  of  men  dealing  in 
death  without  being  in  any  danger  of  it.  They  were 
questioning  a  full  colonel  of  a  line  regiment.  Three 
mere  officers  had  just  been  put  in  with  us. 
"Where  was  his  regiment?" 

I  looked  at  the  carabinieri.  They  were  looking  at  the 
newcomers.  The  others  were  looking  at  the  colonel.  I 
ducked  down,  pushed  between  two  men,  and  ran  for  the 
river,  my  head  down.  I  tripped  at  the  edge  and  went  in 
with  a  splash.  The  water  was  very  cold  and  I  stayed 
under  as  long  as  I  could.  I  could  feel  the  current  swirl 
me  and  I  stayed  under  until  I  thought  I  could  never 
come  up.  The  minute  I  came  up  I  took  a  breath  and 
went  down  again.  It  was  easy  to  stay  under  with  so 
much  clothing  and  my  boots.  When  I  came  up  the  sec- 
ond time  I  saw  a  piece  of  timber  ahead  of  me  and 
reached  it  and  held  on  with  one  hand.  I  kept  my  head 
behind  it  and  did  not  even  look  over  it.  I  did  not  want 
to  see  the  bank.  There  were  shots  when  I  ran  and  shots 
when  I  came  up  the  first  time.  I  heard  them  when  I  was 
almost  above  water.  There  were  no  shots  now.  The 
piece  of  timber  swung  in  the  current  and  I  held  it 
with  one  hand.  I  looked  at  the  bank.  It  seemed  to  be 
going  by  very  fast.  There  was  much  wood  in  the  stream. 
The  water  was  very  cold.  We  passed  die  brush  of  an 
island  above  the  water,  I  held  onto  the  timber  with  both 
hands  and  let  it  take  me  along.  The  shore  was  out  of 
sight  now. 


CHAPTER  XXXI 

You  do  not  know  how  long  you  are  in  a  river  when 
the  current  moves  swiftly.  It  seems  a  long  time  and  it 
may  be  very  short.  The  water  was  cold  and  in  flood  and 
many  things  passed  that  had  been  floated  off  the  banks 
when  the  river  rose.  I  was  lucky  to  have  a  heavy  timber 
to  hold  pn  to,  and  I  lay  in  the  icy  water  with  my  chin 
on  the  wood,  holding  as  easily  as  1  could  with  both 
hands.  I  was  afraid  of  cramps  and  I  hoped  we  would 
move  toward  the  shore.  We  went  down  the  river  in  a 
long  curve.  It  was  beginning  to  be  light  enough  so  I 
could  see  the  bushes  along  the  shore-line.  There  was  a 
brush  island  ahead  and  the  current  moved  toward  the 
shore.  I  wondered  if  I  should  take  off  ray  boots  and 
clothes  and  try  to  swim  ashore,  but  decided  not  to.  I 
had  never  thought,  of  anything  but  that  I  would  reach 
the  share  some  way,  and  I  would  be  in  a  bad  position 
if  I  landed  barefoot.  I  had  to  get  to  Mestre  some  way. 

I  watched  the  shore  come  close,  then  swing  away, 
then  come  closer  again.  We  were  floating  more  slowly. 
The  shore  was  very  close  now.  I  could  see  twigs  on  the 
willow  bush.  The  timber  swung  slowly  so  that  the  bank 
was  behind  me  and  I  knew  we  were  in  an  eddy.  We 
went  slowly  around.  As  I  saw  the  bank  again,  very  close 
now,  I  tried  holding  with  one  arm  and  kicking  and 
swimming  the  timber  toward  the  bank  with  the  other, 
but  I  did  not  bring  it  any  closer,  I  was  afraid  we  would 
move  out  of  the  eddy  and,  holding  with  one  hand,  I 
drew  up  my  feet  so  they  were,  against  the  side  of  the 
timber  and  shoved  hard  toward  the  bank,  I  could  see 
the  brush,  but  even  with  my  momentum  and  swimming 
as  hard  as  I  could,  die  current  was  taking  me  away.  I 
thought  then  I  would  drown  because  of  my  boots,  but  I 
thrashed  and  fought  through  die  water,  and  when  1 
looked  up  the  bank  was  coming  toward  me,  and  I  kept 
thrashing  and  swimming  in  a  heavy-footed  panic  until 
I  reached  it.  I  hung  to  the  willow  branch  and  did  not 
have  strength  to  pull  myself  up  but  I  knew  I  would  not 
drown  now.  It  had  never  occurred  to  me  on  die  timber 
that  I  might  drown.  I  felt  hollow  and  sick  in  my  stom- 
ach and  chest  from  the  effort,  and  I  held  to  the  branches 
and  waited.  When  the  sick  feeling  was  gone  I  pulled 
into  the  willow  bushes  and  rested  again,  my  arms  around 
some  brush,  holding  tight  with  my  hands  to  he 
branches.  Then  I  crawled  out,  pushed  on  through  the 
willows  and  onto  the  bank.  It  was  half-daylight  and  I 
saw  no  one.  I  lay  flat  on  the  bank  and  heard  the  river 
and  the  rain. 

After  a  while  I  got  up  and  started  along  the  bank.  I 
knew  there  was  no  bridge  across  the  river  until  Lati- 
sana.  I  thought  I  might  be  opposite  San  Vito.  I  began  to 
diink  out  what  1  should  do.  Ahead  there  was  a  ditch 
running  into  the  river.  1  went  toward  it.  So  far  I  had 
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seen  no  one  and  I  sat  down  by  some  bushes  along  the 
bank  of  the  ditch  and  took  off  my  shoes  and  emptied 
them  of  water.  I  took  off  my  coat,  took  my  wallet  with 
my  papers  and  my  money  all  wet  in  it  out  of  the  inside 
pocket  and  then  wrung  the  coat  out.  I  took  off  my 
trousers  and  wrung  them  too,  then  my  shirt  and  under- 
clothing. I  slapped  and  rubbed  myself  and  then  dressed 
again.  I  had  lost  my  cap. 

Before  I  put  on  my  coat  I  cut  the  cloth  stars  off  my 
sleeves  and  put  them  in  the  inside  pocket  with  my 
money.  My  money  was  wet  but  was  all  right.  I  counted 
it.  There  were  three  thousand  and  some  lire.  My  clothes 
felt  wet  and  clammy  and  I  slapped  my  arms  to  keep  the 
circulation  going.  I  had  woven  underwear  and  I  did  not 
think  I  would  catch  cold  if  I  kept  moving.  They  had 
taken  my  pistol  at  the  road  and  I  put  the  holster  under 
my  coat.  1  had  no  cape  and  it  was  cold  in  the  rain.  I 
started  up  the  bank  of  the  canal.  It  was  daylight  and  the 
country  was  wet,  low  and  dismal  looking.  The  fields 
were  bare  and  wet;  a  long  way  away  I  could  see  a  cam- 
panile rising  out  of  the  plain.  I  came  up  onto  a  road. 
Ahead  I  saw  some  troops  coming  down  the  road.  I 
limped  along  the  side  of  the  road  and  they  passed  me 
and  paid  no  attention  to  me.  They  were  a  machine- 
gun  detachment  going  up  toward  die  river,  I  went  on 
down  the  road. 

That  day  I  crossed  the  Venetian  plain.  It  is  a  low  level 
country  and  under  the  rain  it  is  even  flatter.  Toward  the 
sea  there  are  salt  marshes  and  very  few  roads.  The  roads 
all  go  along  the  river  mouths  to  the  sea  and  to  cross  the 
country  you  must  go  along  the  paths  beside  the  canals. 
I  was  working  across  the  country  from  the  north  to  the 
south  and  had  crossed  two  railway  lines  and  many  roads 
and  finally  I  came  out  at  the  end  of  a  path  onto  a  railway 
line  where  it  ran  beside  a  marsh.  It  was  the  main  line 
from  Venice  to  Trieste,  with  a  high  solid  embankment, 
a  solid  roadbed  and  double  track.  Down  the  tracks  a 
way  was  a  flag-station  and  I  could  see  soldiers  on  guard. 
Up  the  line  there  was  a  bridge  over  a  stream  that  flowed 
into  the  marsh.  I  could  see  a  guard  too  at  the  bridge. 
Crossing  the  fields  to  the  north  I  had  seen  a  train  pass 
on  this  railroad,  visible  a  long  way  across  the  flat  plain, 
and  I  thought  a  train  might  come  from  Portogruaro.  I 
watched  the  guards  and  lay  down  on  the  embankment 
so  that  I  could  see  both  ways  along  the  track.  The  guard 
at  the  bridge  walked  a  way  up  the  line  toward  where  I 
lay,  then  turned  and  went  back  toward  the  bridge.  I  lay, 
and  was  hungry,  and  waited  for  the  train.  The  one  I 
had  seen  was  so  long  that  the  engine  moved  it  very 
slowly  and  I  was  sure  I  could  get  aboard  it.  After  I  had 
almost  given  up  hoping  for  one  I  saw  a  train  coming. 
The  engine,  coming  straight  on,  grew  larger  slowly.  I 
looked  at  the  guard  at  the  bridge.  He  was  walking  on 
the  near  side  of  the  bridge  but  on  the  other  side  of  the 
tracks.  That  would  put  him  out  of  sight  when  die  train 


passed.  I  watched  die  engine  come  nearer.  It  was  work- 
ing hard.  I  could  see  there  were  many  cars.  I  knew  there 
would  be  guards  on  the  train,  and  I  tried  to  see  where 
they  were,  but,  keeping  out  of  sight,  I  could  not.  The 
engine  was  almost  to  where  I  was  lying.  When  it  came 
opposite,  working  and  puffing  even  on  the  level,  and  I 
saw  the  engineer  pass,  I  stood  up  and  stepped  up  close  to 
the  passing  cars.  If  the  guards  were  watching  I  was  a  less 
suspicious  object  standing  beside  the  track.  Several  closed 
freight-cars  passed.  Then  I  saw  a  low  open  car  of  the 
sort  they  call  gondolas  coming,  covered  with  canvas.  I 
stood  until  it  had  almost  passed,  then  jumped  and  caught 
the  rear  hand-rods  and  pulled  up.  1  crawled  down  be- 
tween the  gondola  and  the  shelter  of  the  high  freight-car 
behind.  I  did  not  think  any  one  had  seen  me.  I  was 
holding  to  the  hand-rods  and  crouching  low,  my  feet  on 
the  coupling.  We  were  almost  opposite  the  bridge.  I 
remembered  the  guard.  As  we  passed  him  he  looked  at 
me.  He  was  a  boy  and  his  helmet  was  too  big  for  him.  I 
stared  at  him  contemptuously  and  he  looked  away.  He 
thought  I  had  something  to  do  with  the  train. 

We  were  past.  I  saw  him  still  looking  uncomfortable, 
watching  the  other  cars  pass  and  I  stooped  to  see  how  the 
canvas  was  fastened.  It  had  grummets  and  was  laced 
down  at  the  edge  with  cord.  I  took  out  my  knife,  cut 
the  cord  and  put  my  arm  under.  There  were  hard  bulges 
under  the  canvas  that  tightened  in  the  rain.  I  looked  up 
and  ahead.  There  was  a  guard  on  the  freight-car  ahead 
but  he  was  looking  forward.  I  let  go  of  die  hand-rails 
and  ducked  under  the  canvas.  My  forehead  hit  some- 
thing that  gave  me  a  violent  bump  and  I  felt  blood  on 
my  face  but  I  crawled  on  in  and  lay  flat.  Then  I  turned 
around  and  fastened  down  the  canvas. 

I  was  in  under  the  canvas  with  guns.  They  smelled 
cleanly  of  oil  and  grease.  I  lay  and  listened  to  the  raia 
on  the  canvas  and  the  clicking  of  the  car  over  the  rails. 
There  was  a  little  light  came  through  and  I  lay  and 
looked  at  the  guns.  They  had  their  canvas  jackets  on. 
I  thought  they  must  have  been  sent  ahead  from  the  third 
army.  The  bump  on  my  forehead  was  swollen  and  I 
stopped  the  bleeding  by  lying  still  and  letting  it  coagu- 
late, then  picked  away  the  dried  blood  except  over  the 
cut.  It  was  nothing.  I  had  no  handkerchief,  but  feeling 
with  my  fingers  I  washed  away  where  the  dried  blood 
had  been,  with  rain-water  that  dripped  from  the  canvas, 
and  wiped  it  clean  with  the  sleeve  of  my  coat.  I  did  not 
want  to  look  conspicuous.  I  knew  I  would  have  to  get 
out  before  they  got  to  Mestre  because  they  would  be 
taking  care  of  these  guns.  They  had  no  guns  to  lose  or 
forget  about.  I  was  terrifically  hungry. 

CHAPTER  XXXII 

Lying  on  the  floor  of  the  flat<ar  with  the  guns  beside 
me  under  the  canvas  I  was  wet,  cold  and  very  hungry. 
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Finally  I  rolled  over  and  lay  flat  on  my  scomach  with  my 
head  on  my  arms.  My  knee  was  stiff,  but  it  had  been 
very  satisfactory.  Valentini  had  done  a  fine  job.  I  had 
done  half  the  retreat  on  foot  and  swum  part  of  the  Ta- 
gliamento  with  his  knee.  It  was  his  knee  all  right.  The 
other  knee  was  mine.  Doctors  did  things  to  you  and 
then  it  was  not  your  body  any  more.  The  head  was 
mine,  and  the  inside  of  the  belly.  It  was  very  hungry  in 
there.  I  could  feel  it  turn  over  on  itself.  The  head  was 
mine,  but  not  to  use,  not  to  think  with;  only  to  remem- 
ber and  not  too  much  remember. 

I  could  remember  Catherine  but  I  knew  I  would  get 
crazy  if  I  thought  about  her  when  I  was  not  sure  yet  I 
would  see  her,  so  I  would  not  think  about  her,  only 
about  her  a  litde,  only  about  her  with  the  car  going 
slowly  and  clickingly,  and  some  light  through  the  can- 
vas and  my  lying  with  Catherine  on  the  floor  of  the  car. 
Hard  as  the  floor  of  the  car  to  he  not  thinking  only  feel- 
ing, having  been  away  too  long,  the  clothes  wet  and  the 
floor  moving  only  a  litde  each  time  and  lonesome  inside 
and  alone  with  wet  clodiing  and  hard  floor  for  a  wife. 

You  did  not  love  the  floor  of  a  flat-car  nor  guns  with 
canvas  jackets  and  the  smell  of  vaselined  metal  or  a 
canvas  that  rain  leaked  through,  although  it  is  very  fine 
under  a  canvas  and  pleasant  with  guns;  but  you  loved 
some  one  else  whom  now  you  knew  was  not  even  to  be 
pretended  there;  you  seeing  now  very  clearly  and  coldly 
— not  so  coldly  as  clearly  and  emptily.  You  saw  emptily, 
lying  on  your  stomach,  having  been  present  when  one 
army  moved  back  and  another  came  forward.  You  had 
lost  your  cars  and  your  men  as  a  floorwalker  loses  the 
siock  of  his  department  in  a  fire.  There  was,  however, 
no  insurance.  You  were  out  of  it  now.  You  had  no  more 
obligation.  If  they  shot  floorwalkers  after  a  fire  in  the 
department  store  because  they  spoke  with  an  accent  they 
had  always  had,  then  certainly  the  floorwalkers  would 
not  be  expected  to  return  when  the  store  opened  again 


for  business.  They  might  seek  other  employment;  if 
there  was  any  other  employment  and  the  police  did  not 
get  them. 

Anger  was  washed  away  in  the  river  along  with  any 
obligation.  Although  that  ceased  when  the  carabiniere 
put  his  hands  on  my  collar.  I  would  like  to  have  had  the 
uniform  off  although  I  did  not  care  much  about  the 
outward  forms.  I  had  taken  off  the  stars,  but  that  was 
for  convenience.  It  was  no  point  of  honor.  I  was  not 
against  them.  I  was  through.  I  wished  them  all  the  luck. 
There  were  the  good  ones,  and  the  brave  ones,  and  the 
calm  ones  and  the  sensible  ones,  and  they  deserved  it. 
But  it  was  not  my  show  any  more  and  I  wished  tins 
bloody  train  would  get  to  Mestre  and  I  would  eat  and 
stop  thinking.  I  would  have  to  stop. 

Piani  would  tell  them  they  had  shot  me.  They  went 
through  the  pockets  and  took  the  papers  of  the  people 
they  shot.  They  would  not  have  my  papers.  They  might 
call  me  drowned.  I  wondered  what  they  would  hear  in 
the  States.  Dead  from  wounds  and  other  causes.  Good 
Christ  I  was  hungry.  I  wondered  what  had  become  of 
the  priest  at  the  mess.  And  Rinaldi.  He  was  probably  at 
Pordenone.  If  they  had  not  gone  further  back.  Well,  I 
would  never  see  him  now.  I  would  never  see  any  of  them 
now.  That  life  was  over.  I  did  not  think  he  had  syphilis. 
It  was  not  a  serious  disease  anyway  if  you  took  it  in  time, 
they  said.  But  he  would  worry.  I  would  worry  too  if  I 
had  it.  Any  one  would  worry. 

I  was  not  made  to  think.  I  was  made  to  eat  My  God, 
yes.  Eat  and  drink  and  sleep  with  Catherine.  To-night 
maybe.  No  that  was  impossible.  But  to-morrow  night, 
and  a  good  meal  and  sheets  and  never  going  away  again 
except  together.  Probably  have  to  go  damned  quickly. 
She  would  go.  I  knew  she  would  go.  When  would  v/e 
go?  That  was  something  to  dunk  about.  It  was  getting 
dark.  I  lay  and  thought  where  we  would  go.  There  were 
many  places. 
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